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Assyrian Prescriptions for Diseases of the Ears 

By R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON 

fTlHE following translations are from the texts in my 
Assyrian Medical Texts for sick men suffering from 
ear-trouble.^ 

No. 80. AM. 34, 4 (K. 2422) -f 37, 2 (K. 7096 + 9059 + 
11916 -f 16434) -f 35, 4 (K. 10787) -f 4, 7 (81-7-27, 61, 
already translated as a fragment, No. 14, PRSM. 1924, 
15) ; AM. 33, 1, and 34, 1 (K. 3215 -f 3666 -f 8109 -f 
10453) -f 36, 1 (K. 3696 -f 7221 + 10767 -f 11788) -f 
12, 2 (K. 10019) + 34, 5 (S. 379) ; AM. 97, 6 (K. 3486) ; 
AM. 38, 4 (K. 6661) + 37, 10 (K. 10498) -f 38, 1 
(K. 13492). From an examination of these four pieces 
of tablets it seems reasonably certain that they form 
parts of the same original whole. At the same time it 
should be observed that AM. 37, 2, rev., has three air 
holes in the body of the text, and that these occur in the 
others only in the vertical lines whch divide the columns. 
Three of the above are in KMl. 18, K. 6661, K. 10498, 
and 19, S. 379. 

Obverse. Col. I. {Here (?) is AM. 97, 6) 

1. [If the hand of a ghost seizes on a man], either during 
the practice of the physician's ministrations (upon him) or 
^ For abbreviations see JBAS. 1929, 801. 

JBAS. JANVAKY 1931. 


1 
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during the practice of . . seed of lupins, *Calendula, 
*Chrysanthemuin segetum . . mustard (?), seed of tamarisk, 
alum, these seven drugs thou shalt pound, [strain] ... in 
wine he shall drink, and [recover]. 

5. *Calendula, *Chrysanthemum segetum,^ lupins, hellebore, 
mustard, . . ., Solanum, seven drugs for the hand of a ghost. 

7. Lupins, *Calendula, *Chrysanthemu7n segetum, mustard, 
hellebore, seed of [tamarisk (?)], . . . Cannabis, Asa foetida 
{nuhurtu), Asa foetida (tidtu), *mint, twelve drugs for [the 
hand of a ghost (?)]. 

9. Charm {unintelligible to me : cf. KAR. 182, 7). 

10. This charm over the drug(s) for the hand of a ghost 
thou shalt recite . . . 

11. If a ghost seizes on a man, the blood of a kid (?)... 
if ditto, sasumtu-'pla.Xit . . . ; if ditto, soswwtu-plant . . . ; 
if ditto, sasM»i<M-plant . . . 

15. If ditto, ten shekels of . . . 

{Here is AM. 33, 1, after a gap.) 

I. ... a ghost . . . gum of *Aleppo piue . . . lupins, 
Artemisia, ... in the water of these aromatics . . . thou 
shalt hang(?)'^ . . ., oil of myrrh on [his] temples . . . 

7. If ditto, cedar, cypress, *Acorus calamus (?)... these 
eight drugs together in fernnKM (?)-heer [he shall drink] . . ., 
with sulphur, bitumen,^ . . . thou shalt fumigate him . . .* 

II. If, when the hand of a ghost seizes on a man, [his] 

1 Written '‘SI.KI for 

^ Ta-lal us-sa-bu da-tim{1), but doubtful. 

* This broken group has all the appearance of ku-up-ri UuXldri], an 
expression unknown to me, perhaps synonymous with the well-known 
A. GAR. GAR UuXdri "dung of the river”, which I take to be asphalt 
or bitumen {JRAS. 1924, 455), 

* Tukattar, followed by hi-ib-sa sa . . . See PRSM. 1926, 67, n. 2. 
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ears [sing (?)] . . . *liquidainbar, horse-hair/ . . blood of 
a snake, Z:mMM-plant (?), semen (?) . . he shall put ^ his 
fingers in his ears, and [shall say] “ Wherever thou be, may 
Ea res[train (?)thee®]” . . . After it, with the tooth of a 
female ibex,^ the horn of an ox, . . . [thou thalt fumigate (?) 
his ears] . . . 

17. If a ghost seizes on a man, and his ears [sing (?)], . . . 
roses, horse-hair . . . 

19. ... with a bronze tube . . . 


20. If the hand of a ghost seizes on'a man,' and his ears 
sing, myrrh . . . thou shalt bray, roll up in^^wool, sprinkle 
with cedar-blood, recite thereon the charm (called) “ A KIR. 
GAB hath [Ea] made ”. . . 


22. Charm: A hath Ea made : the sand. . . .® 

may the “ stone ” ® protect him, may the “ stone ” give 
him inimction,^ may the “ stone ”... him, may the “ stone ” 
anoint him. Recital of the charm : Thou shalt recite this 
charm three times over the roll(ed up wool, and) put (it) in 
his ears. 

24. If ditto, thou shalt bray fir-turpentine, mustard, 
hellebore, Ricinus, *Calendula, *Chrysanth€mum segetum, 

* See note to 1. 29. 

* 1-rit-ii, used also of putting a peg in a wall. (Meissner, Altb. Privatr., 
12, n. 2.) 

® Lik-\la-ka ?]. 

* Sa-par-ti, which settles the reading sappartu, not sappartu. 

5 IM .MA.AN .NA TI.KU.A : Cf. my On the Chemistry, 13, and for 
the phrase AM. 37, 2, r. 6 (Col. ii, 6). The reference appears to be to the 
KIR. GAB, which Ea has made, of which the sand (as coming from Ea’s 
domain) is part. Possibly the e.xplanation is that the unstable sand 
represents the evil, just as the “ stone ”, which is to guard the patient, 
represents the beneficent power to heal. 

« The “stone” must have been quoted in the lost part of the 
prescription. 

’ Li-is-kip-sUy cf. Syr. suJcdphdy inunctio. 
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lupin, Loliurn, mix in cedar-oil, roU up in wool, put into liis 
ears, and he shall recover : If ditto, thou shalt bray *Acorus 
calamus in oil, put into his ears. 

26. If ditto, thou shaft bray together myrrh, powdered 
arsenic,^ lapis lazuli, “ green stone,” * mix (it) in cedar-oil, 
put (it) into his ears, anoint his lobes (?) ® 

28.^ If, when the hand of a ghost seizes on a man, his 
ears sing, thou shalt fumigate his ears with seed of juniper, 
seed of laurel, *liquidambar male and female,® horse-hair,® 
glue (?),’ by means of fire. 


30. If, when the hand of a ghost seizes on a man, his ears 
sing, thou shalt fumigate the interior of his ears with laurel- 
root, *liquidambar, glue (?), by means of fire. 


^ takAS.QE.GE, arsenic, probably powdered (see my On the Chemistry, 
42). 

’ Dr. Arnold Chaplin has suggested to me that it might be verdigris, 
which is probably not far off the truth, but since it is used here with lapis 
lazuli, it is more probably some natural deposit containing copper. 
Verdigris, the sub-acetate of copper, is used as a stimulant to foul and 
indolent ulcers (Squire, Comp, to the Brit. Pharmac., 18th ed., 465). Cf. 
KAB. 186, 32 : 213, 29 ; A J/. 29, 2, 9. 

® The word which I have translated " lobes ”(?) is literally "flesh”, 
but the dual mark after it must surely have some significance. Cf , how- 
ever, AM. 48, 2, 2, where it cannot mean “ lobes 

* This is a duplicate of -4J/. 35, 1, 5 (No. 81), and 38, 2, iv, 1 (No. 82), 
the difference being trifling, except in one point, which is that the first 
drug zir adaprdni varies with zir uSU.MAX (MAT, by scribe’s mistake, 
in the second instance), which goes to show that the two are synonymous. 
Bead also in AM. 38, 2, iv, i, zir, for scribe’s error, EN. 

“ See JRAS. 1924, 454, where the " male ” is explained as being " like 
tamarisk bark, massed and red ”, and the female " like tamarisk bark, 
fine and yellow ”. 

• KU-pi, varying with zap-pi, AM. 38, 2, r. iv, 2. For zappu “ hair ”, 
the Syr. zappe, see PRSM. 1924, 11, n. 5. to which should be added that 
Ungnad, ZDMG. 1923, 85, read the word as sappi “ Mahne ”, without 
giving a Semitic comparison. In 1. 35 it w'ould appear that there is a variant 
form a-za-pi ; cf. KAR. 191, iv, 8, a-zap-pi Sahi. 

’ KU.NIK.IB.SU.LAL, JRAS. 1924, 453, n. 1. 
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31.^ Thou shalt fumigate the interior of his ears with fir- 
turpentine, pine-turpentine, myrrh, cedar, *Acorus calamus, 
*Ferula communis, roses, *mercury, eight drugs (as) a purifica- 
tion (?) for ears, by means of fire. 

33. Thou shalt fumigate the interior of his ears with misy 
(sulphate of iron),^ hart's-horn, human bone, kelp(?), bone 
of a MJJH .TTJL.BI (mole ?),® *Ammi, by means of fire. 


35. Thou shalt fumigate the interior of his ears with sulphur, 
fennel, laurel-root, horse-hair,^ glue (?), by means of a thorn 
fire. 

36. Thou shalt fumigate the interior of his ears with hart’s- 
horn, alum, [*Amm]i (?), Lolium, kelp (?), sulphur, human 
bone, by means of a thorn fire. 

38. If a man's ears sing, thou shalt roll Agrostis, (and) fix- 
turpentine in wool, put (it) into water, boil (it) on the fire, 
put (it) into his ears, and he shall recover. 

40. If a man's ears sing, thou shalt mix cedar-“ blood ” 
with pomegranate-water and put (it) into his ears, and he 
shall recover. 

41. Charm {unintelligible to me). Recital of the Charm. 


Col. II. AM. 37, 2, rev. (K. 7096) -b 4, 7 (81-2-27, 61, but 
surface on this side entirely broken away) -f- 34, 4, obv. 
(K. 2422) ; then after a gap, 34, 5 (S. 379) -f 36, 1, rev. 
(K. 3696) -f 35, 2 (K. 3215). 

1 Duplicate of AM. 35, 1, 7 (No. 81) ; 38, 2, r. 9 (No. 82); and KAR. 
202, r. iv, 33 (except that in this latter there is a slight variation in the 
order, and an additional drug, isnadu ) ; cf. also Col. ii, 15 (5), auid 
KAR. 202, iv, 14. 

2 See my article, PRSM. 1926, 38, n. 2. 

» See my article, PRSM. 1924, 14, n. 3. Mr. Gadd (Liverpool AnnaU, 
1925, 132) suggests “mole”. Cf. MVH.TUL, CT. xxvii, 22, 11. 

* See note to 1. 29. 
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1-2. {Here is AM. 37, 2, reverse.) (Charm) Recital of the 
Charm. 

3. [Incantation for] when a man's ears sing. 

4. ... powdered arsenic ... in blood of cedar thou 
shalt mix, [roll up] in wool, put into his ears. 

6. {Charm) . . Recital of the Charm. 

7. [Incantation for] when a man’s ears sing. 

8. . . . powdered arsenic (and) *liquidambar in oil thou 
shalt mix, let (it) stand under the stars,^ [recite] the charm 
three times [over it], (and) put it [into his ears]. 

‘ Read lit .MA.AN .N.i TI.KU.A, with AM. 33, 1, 22. 

* Ina UL tuJ-ziz* Tu-s-ziz is the correct reading, as E. (xiii, 15, n. 4) 
pointed out from "an unpublished text" (probably my AM. 85, 3, 4), 
ina ULui-ziz. E. would make UL = “ Glut "(?){" in die Glut {?)Stellen "), 
or " Herd" {Liebe-szauber, 30, 1. 35), but I cannot agree with this, finding, 
for one thing, that it is a little difficult to understand. 

Kuchler (p, 67) showed that UL varied not infrequently with MUL in 
this phrase (as also occurs in AM. 62, 3 r. 6, as well as 14, 5, 5, where 
there are definite traces of MULy and also Weidncr, Keihchrifturk. aus 
Boghazk., iv, No. 48, 14), and he translates " beim Herankommen des 
Stern(bild)es The phrase is habitually preceded by drugs put into 
some fluid (oil, water, beer), and constantly followed by directions to use 
it " in the morning " (once with the addition of ina musi " in the night " 
to the phrase in KAR. 191, obv. 7, dup. of AM. 70, 5, 8, No. 193). This 
would surely show that some point of time in the evening was indicated, 
and since UL (like MUL)~kakkabu "star", we may follow Kuchler 
in seeing in XjL the idea of "star". The point is that the drugs are 
allowed to steep for a night, not necessarily put under the stars as an 
offering, which would be ana or ina pan, rather than ina, as in the case 
of the Goat-star, AM. 100, 3, obv. 6, etc., and Ishtar, AM. 87, 1, 14, but 
rather at the time when the stars come out (cf. AM. 39, 1, 7, " in the 
morning without a meal he shall drink”). Interesting comparisons 
are found in the latter part of SM. ii (receipts which often show great 
similarity with the Assyrian); p. 658, "set it under the stars during 
the night of the fourth day in three consecutive weeks, and afterwards 
rub the mixture on his head " ; p. 663, " set it in the sun until it 
becometh thick like honey ” ; p. 672, " let the mixture remain all night 
under the stars, and let the patient drink it in the morning ” ; p. 673, " let 
the patient drink it in the morning when fasting." As a translation 
I would suggest tentatively "let (the mixture) stand during the time of 
the stars ” (retaining in the text " let it stand under the stars ”). 
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Charm: . . mayst thou bless (?), . . . mavst thou 
bless (?), mayst thou bless (?). Let not . . . approach them ! 
Recital of the Charm. 

13. [Incantation for] when a man’s ears sing. 

14. ... thou shalt bray together myrrh (and) *mmt, 
mix (it). in blood cedar . . ., roll up in wool, put (it) into his 
ears. 

16. Charm {unintelligible to me). Recital of the Charm.^ 

18. ... three times [his right ear (?)], three times his left 
ear thou shalt fumigate. 

{Here is AM. 34, 4, obv., K. 2422, after the gap left by the 
Men face of AM. 4, 7, 81-7-27, 61.) 

By heaven be thou exorcised, by earth be thou exorcised ! 

4. . . . three times (?) into his right ear, three times into 
his left ear, thou shalt recite. 

5. [Charm] . . . ? Recital of the Charm. 

7. [Incantation for when] hi.s right ear “ whispers ”.® 

8. [Charm] . . . ? Recital of the Charm. 

10. [Incantation for when] his left ear “ whispers ”. 

11. ... turmeric . . . 

{Here is AM. 35, 2 {K. 3215) + 34, 5 (S. 379) + 36, 1, rev. 
(K. 3696) after a gap.) 


SA.MA.HA.SA.RA * §AG .GA .he .a. la this first word con- 
nected with SA .ha (Reisner, Hymnen, 73, 3) = ubbil “ remove ", “ bring ", 
(parallel with ustebi* in, the preceding line) ? 

2 For pa-tar-ri {PA.TAR.BIJ), cf. pa-ta-ar-ri, AM. 35, 1. 2. 

3 Li-ik-su, presumably a permansive form like limnitunu {Maklu, 
T, 140), from the Heb. Idkas. Cf. SM. ii. 111, “ and there arise inside the 
ears sounds and singings and whistlings,** 
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1. . . . Thou shalt sprinkle wool : once,^ twice, thrice, 
thou shalt put (it) into his ears [and he shall recover]. 


2. If a man . . . [“ fire ”] * extends ® into the interior of 
his ears, and it dulls the hearing, thou shalt mix one shekel 
of pomegranate-water, . . ., two sprinkle (it) on 

wool, put (it) into his ears : for three days this . . On 
the [fourth] day the pus which com[es out] thou shalt remove, 
and cleanse (the ear). As the pus exudes ® and [is deposited], 
thou shalt bray alum, (and) blow (it) into his ears [through] 
a reed-tube, and he shall recover]. 

6. If “ fire ” extends into the interior of a man’s ears, 
and his hearing is dull, and it retains its hold (?),'^ thou shalt 
apply oil of juni[per and] oil of *Acotus calamus to his head, 
sprinkle (it) [on] wool, once, twice, thrice thou shalt put (it) 
into his ears, [and] his hearing shall be opened. He shall 
eat Lolium, to which nothing has been added, in wheaten 
bread, [and shall recover]. 

9.® If in his weakness “ fire ” extends into the interior of 
a man’s ears, and his ears (hearing) are dull, *crane-grease ® 

' Re-examined : text sic, I-tum, probably. Cf. 1, 7. 

• BIL (as in CT. xxiii, 23, I ; AJSL. 1908, 337, " If a man’s skull 
holds fire,” and in several passages closely parallel to the present text 
in KAR. 202, r. iii, 42, 47, SO, etc., where "fire ” can spread to practically 
any part of the body), must mean heat, or inflammation. 

® IppvJ is from napdsu. Cf. KAR. 202, r. iii, 37, " If a man is sick, 
and his sickness extends (ippui) to his head.” 

* Glossed . . . NI (= Saman ?) N/iH . . . 

® Re-examined : text apparently as I have given it. We should expect 
“ shalt thou do ”. 

* Ittak-ma [innadi]-. cf. AM. 34, 5, 9; 36, 1, r. 5 (= 1. 15, below). 
For pus exuding from ears, see receipts in SM. ii, 114 ff., expeciaUy the 
one prescribing burnt alum. 

’ LU-sa (?), i.e. sibit-sa, on the analogy of the use of LV = sabdiu in 
medical texts. The subject is probably isatu " fire ”. 

® Dup. KAR. 202, iii, 50, which shows by comparison that KIT = 
sili’tu, confirming Br. 5932. Cf. CT. xxiii, 38, 26, dup. TCPP., obv. 31, 
and KAR. 202, iii, 42, AM. 17, 9, 6. 

• See JBAS. 1929, 339. 
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thou shalt put into his ears, and his hearing will be lightened ^ ; 
thou shalt crush male mandrake-root,® put (it) into his ears, 
and he shall rec[over]. 

11.® If a man’s ears hurt him as though it were the hand 
of a ghost {here is AM. 34, 5), and makes him swell,* thou 
shalt compound ® separately oil of *opopanax, oil of *Acorus 
calamus, oil of pine-turpentine, mix together, put into his 
ears ; thou shalt roll up a lump ® of nitre ’ in wool, put (it) 
into his ears. Thou shalt mix sweet V.SA beer, flour of 
Lathyrus (chick-peas), flour of fenugreek, wheaten flour, . . . 
flour of roses, flour of cedar in beer, [apply, and] he shall 
recover. 


15 (5).® If a man's ears are affected [and the interior] of 
his ears makes him swell with offensive foetor,® pricking him 

^ I-htl-lil, variant in KAR. spelt with Br. 6698. 

« See, in addition to AH. 187, JRAS. 1926, 100. 

® Practically duplicate of KAR. 202, iv, 12, for the first part. My text 
is completed from the join, S. 379, pi. 34. 

* U PApl-su; KAR. has u PA .PA .-su, i.e. unappas-su. Cf. 1. 15, 
where it is augmented by bi-'-U (" with offensive foetor ”). 

® Tu-rak-ka, Heb. rdkah "compound (ointment)”, less probably rdka' 
"beat”. Cf. Senn. (Layard, 42, 50) saman '’“sirdi u hibisti urakka 
enlarged in King, CT. xxvi. Col. viii, 71, saman ^."sirdi u hibisti sa ^ykirSvt 
seri sa abburti urakka ("almond oil and gum I compounded, etc.”) (for 
hibiUi " gum ” see JRAS. 1924, 455). If the sense " compound ” is taken 
in the medical receipt above, it must, of course, be understood as preparing 
each oil separately. 

* RID, i.e. kurban. Kurban (or kirban) tdbti may be spelt with or without 
the determinative U (see SAI. 4283) and is discussed by Kiichler (with 
kirbinu) (Beitr. 125), he adducing kurbdni sa abari " lumps of antimony" 
(Tiglath-Pileser, v, 39) as an example. Kurban tdbti occurs also in AM. 
62, 1, 16, KAR. 202, r. iv, 1, and 13, and AM. 58, 1, 5, while in AM. 35, 
2, 11, the present text (part dup. of KAR. 202, r. iv, 12), the variant is 
kurban MUN .KMK . SAL .LIM (nitre). See also the note on kirbinUf 
No. 80. Col. iii (41 ff.). 

^ MUN .EAIE .SaL.LIM^ JMAS. 1924, 454; KAM. simply “salt”. 
Cf. SM. ii, 115, for ears " which discharge pus, and have worms”, where 
alum and “Cappadocian salt ” in old wine are prescribed. 

* The prescription is very similar to KAR. 202, r. iv, 14. 

* Bi-’-is, KAR. bi-is. Cf. SM. ii, 114, “ For ears which are swollen and 
stink ” ; and cf. also CT. xxiii, 36, 58, bi-’-[sat], as in 1. 64. 
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(here is AM. 36, 1, rev.) . . hurts him, and [he canjnot 
[rest(?)],^ [thou shalt pound] (and) strain pine-turpentine, fir- 
turpentine, myrtle,® *Ferula communis, roses (?),* potash,® 
*mercury, fumigate ® (therewith) the interior of his ears over 
a thorn fire . . . ; this for [three days thou shalt do (?)], and 
on the fourth day thou shalt cleanse the interior of his ears : 
[as the pus] exudes and is deposited,^ thou shalt bray alum, 
(and) blow (it) [into] his ears through a reed-tube. 


20 (10). [If from the interior] of a [man]’s ears pus ® comes, 
thou shalt mix together blood from the kidney of an ox, 
and blood of cedar, and pour (it) into his ears.® 

Col. III. AM. 36, 1 (K. 3696) -h 12, 2 (K. 10019) ; AM. 38, 1 
(K. 13492) -f- 38, 4 (K. 6661) -f 37, 10 (K. 10498) ; 
AM. 34, 4, rev. (K. 2422) -f 4, 7 (81-7-27, 61, No. 14) -f 
37, 2, ohv. (K. 7096) 35, 4 (K. 10787). 

1. . . . thou shalt pour into his ears, water of . . . 

2. ... thou shalt pour [into his ears], water of 
pomegranate [in oil] of cedar thou shalt mix. . . . 

3. . . . fowl'udw-plant, which (is) like the gall(?) of . . ., 
(and) the vertebrae of a horse in oil of cedar thou shalt mLx. 

4. . . . thou shalt put into his ears. Oil of *galbanum 
. . . (and) gall of a frog thou shalt pour into his ears. 

5. ... its fat (?) in *crane-fat thou shalt mix, (and) 
pour into his ears. 

* . . . -M-ra-«[M (?)]. 

* Isalal{l), from KAR. 

’ KAR. omits some of these drugs, and some of the latter part of the 
receipt. 

‘ Kasi{7). 

* IM.KAL.LA, see RA. 1929, 63, n. 3. 

* SAR = katdru, by variants AM. 80, 6, 6, and 98, 1, 5. 

’’ Cf. col. ii, 2 ff. 

® Read sarku {Br. 1691), re-examined. 

* Cf. SM. ii, 117, for worms in the ears : " Take the juice which runneth 
from the flesh of the bull that is being roasted, and strain when warm, 
and pour into the ear ” ; or, still better, 665, for worms in the ears : 
" Press out the juices from the kidneys of an ox which have been half 
broiled, [mix] with salt, and apply." 
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6. ... in finely ground flour thou shalt mix, (and) put 
into his ears. 

7. . . . thou shalt pound fine, (and) blow into his ears 
through a reed tube. Eoses like roast corn thou shalt roast, 
(and) 

8. . . . blow [into] his ears. Thou shalt reduce (and) 
bray oleander (?), (and) blow (it) into his ears. . . . 

9. . . .^ thou shalt dry it, (and) pour (it) into his ears. 
Tannin (1) ^ of the mountains, gall of an ass, 

10. dog’s [dung (?)], thou shalt mix' together, (and) put 
[mto his ears]. Salicornia-a^aXi (and) male and female lulu^ 
thou shalt roU in wool, (and) 

11. . . . put [into] his ears. Thou shalt squeeze onions (?) 
(or, garlic, or similar) ^ (and) pour (it) into his ears. 


12. [If] pus gathers ® [in] a man’s ears, thou shalt pour 
pomegranate-[water] ® into his ears. Thou shalt bray *styrax 

13. (and) blow (it) into his ears [through] a reed tube. 
Thou shalt bray [oil ?] of cedar, oil of . . ., (and) cummin, 

14. mix [iu blood ? of ce]dar (?), roll up in wool, put into 
[his ears]. Nigella,’’ myrrh, fish-oil, 

15. (and) alum (?) thou shalt mix together, put into his 
ears. . . . finely groimd flour thou shalt mix, ro[Il up in wool], 
put into his ears. 

16. [Skin (?)] of pomegranate thou shalt dry, bray, blow 
into his ears ... of cedar, . . . [gall (?) of a f]rog thou 
shalt reduce, 

^ Tu-ru-’-a . . . -as-si-lu bu- . . . 

® Kam-ka-ma sa sadi, a reduplicated form from kammu ? 

® Hardly “ pearl ” (ViroUeaud, Babyloniaca, iii, 222: On the Chemistry, 
29). 

* SE.SaR, or SE .EL.SAJR {AH. 124); cf. onions, leeks, or garlic for 
ears in SM. ii, 112, 116, 117, 665, and goose-grease, onions, and garlic in 
Pliny, NH. xxix, 39. 

= Isarmr, Syr. sarr, colligavit, coarctatus est. 

Probably water in which the astringent rinds have been soaked. 
For pomegranates for ears cf. SM. ii, 116, 665. 

» SM. ii, 112. 
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{Here is AM. 12, 2), bray. 

17. (and) blow [into] his ears. Oil of cypress thou shalt 
sprinkle on wool, [(and) put in his ears]. Alum (?)... thou 
shalt put [into] his ears. 

18. Myrrh, GIL (?) of *styrax dry [thou shalt put] into his 
ears. . . . Alum (?)... thou shalt blow [into] his ears. 

19. ... [tops (juice) (?)] of tamarisk (?), tops (juice) of 
fir . . . *crane grease, 

20. ... a frog 21. ... thou shalt put [into] his ears. 

23. ... of pomegranate. 24. . . . thou shalt put [into 
his ears]. 


{About this point must be inserted AM. 38, 1, Col. II 
{K. 13492) + 38, 4, Col. II {K. 6661) + 37, 10 {K. 10498) : 

3. . . . Sh[oemaker's black (?)] . . . 

5. If the ears . . . {here is AM. 37, 10) fir-turpentine . . . 
water of pomegranate {here is AM. 38, 4) thou shalt heat (?) ^ 
over a tamarisk fire, thou shalt . . .^ 

7. If (ditto ?) thou shalt bray lulu, into his ears thou 
shalt [put].^ 

8. If ditto, thou shalt parch roses like roast corn, bray 
(them) put into his ears [and he shall recover]. 

9. ® If pus comes into a man’s ears, [thou shalt mix] 
water of pomegranate, scented (?) oil, oil of cedar, [pour into 
his ears]. Oil of *galbanum, pine-turpentine, gall of a frog 
into his ears thou shalt pour. Se-mi . . . (and) flies’ blood 
together thou shalt mix, into his ears [thou shalt pour]. 

12. If into a man’s ear either water, or blood, or pus comes, 
thou shalt cleanse the interior of his ears, [alum (?) into his 

^ . me ^v^nurmt tu-ra (lyar \ from ardru ? 

2 Ta-sa- ? 

® Text here similar to KAR. 202, iv, 23, whence the restorations. 
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ears] by a reed tube thou shalt introduce : the interior of his 
ears thou shalt wash, and (?) ?d6a/ w-vinegar (and ?) ensu- 
vinegar into [his] ears [thou shalt pour]d Thou shalt bray 
. . . , mix in honey, introduce into his ear, roll up in wool, 
wild honey . . . 


{Here is AM. 34, 4, rev. {K. 2422).) 

15. If ditto, seed of Asa foetida . . . [in] wool thou [shalt 
roll up], put into his ears. 

If ditto, the seed of fir-“ turpentine ” thou shalt bray, 

. . . [in wool thou shalt roll up], put into his ears. 

If ditto, thou shalt bray parched roses, ... [in wool 
thou shalt roll up], (and) put into his ears. 

18. If a man’s right ear in fire (?) . . ., that man “ has 
been visiting the Temple of Shamash, (or) Sin and he 
speaks and hears what . . . [For his recovery] nitre in oil 
of cypress, oil of *opopanax . . . pure refined [oil] ® thou 
shalt put on his head . . . thou shalt repeat it for [seven 
days], and he shall recover. 

22. [If a man’s ear] . . . that man has been “ visiting the 
Temple of Ninurta,” and . . . [For his recovery] nitre in 
oil of *opopanax [thou shalt roll up in wool, put (it) into his 
ear] : pure refined [oil] thou shalt put on [his head] . . . pine- 
turpentine . . . : {here is AM. 4, 7) thou shalt repeat it 
for [seven days], and he shall recover. 

* This section runs : Eiiuina amelu ina lib uzni-su lu mepl lu damn 
lu Sarku illak(ak) lib uzna^-su ta-kap-pa[r IM .iS.TAK.KUR.RA ? 
ina lib uznd^T^-su] ina GI .SAG. TAR tasarak lib uzna^^-su temis 3 i(si)-\i]m(’>.). 
tna tabati €nsi ana lib uz^na^^-su. tanalak^, For RGB =■ savakUy see 
PRS3I. 1926, 58, n. 3. For tabati ensi, cf. AM. 7, 3, 1 (No. 25). 

* “ To visit the Temple of Shamash ’’ (or Sin, or Ninurta, or Ishtar) 
would appear to be some technical method of expressing a diagnosis. In 
11. (41) ff. it is not improbable that " to visit the Temple of Ishtar ” indicates 
sexual over-indulgence, resulting in loss of physical power. It is therefore 
possible that to have “ visited the Temple of Shamash (or Sin) ” indicates 
exposure to the sun or moon. 

» Restored from AM. 4, 7, 8. See JRAS. 1924, 456, for different 
possibilities. 
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27. [If man’s ear] . . . that man has been “ visiting the 
Temple of Shamash,” and . . . [For his recovery] thou shalt 
bray pine-turpentine (?), roll (it) up in wool, put (it) into his 
ears ^ [Lolium (?)] ^ in wheaten bread he shall eat . . . ; thou 
shalt repeat it for [seven days], and he shall recover. 

31. ... [that man] has been “ visiting [the Temple of 
. . . ”], and (but) shall see seven happy (healthy) months ® 
. . . thou shalt put (it) [into] his ear ; pure refined oil thou 
shalt put on his head . . . thou shalt repeat it for seven 
days, and he shall recover. 

34. [If a man's ears have collected] secretion [into a sohd] 
. . . (here is AM. 37, 2, obv.) . . . sickness, with heat (?) is 
sick ; that man comes (?)... nine [days (?)] . . . he shall 
see good fortune (health). For his recovery [nitre (?) in] oil 
of *opopana.x in wool [thou shalt roll up, put (it) into his ear] ; 
cypress-oil thou shalt put on his head. . . . [He should eat] 
pihru,^ [drink . . .] : thou shalt repeat it for [seven days], 
and he shall recover. 


38. [If in a man's right ear] has collected secretion into 
a solid ® . . . , it presses on him,® that man Qiere is AM. 35, 4) 

^ Read Pl-sn. 

* Cf. AM. 34, 1, 6. 

® The sense is uncertain. It can hardly mean " after seven months ”, 
as the treatment lasts only seven days. 

* See No. 81, 1. 9, n. 2. 

^ Read IR ana kir-bi-nu ip-hur. The probability is that IR = irru, 
a word occurring in AM. 74, iii, 13 as ir-ra, since GlS.IR has the value 
irru (Br. 5385) and IR.DAM = irrilu sa sahi (SAI. 3734). KAR. 159^ 
r. 15, " If a man ditto (unknown) IR rabis isipl-si IR kima mepl KU . . . , 
i.e. there is much IR like water; cf. also A3I. 83, 2, 10. CT. xiv, 32, 
K. 9061, 2-4, sammu IR parasi (si) " drug for stopping IR ” (the name of 
the drug being lost). CT. xii, 32, 93070, makes IR = izutv, which is 
comparable to HR. 62, 50, c, IR.TA.SUD.SUD = nikilpu sa zu'utu 
" to come, of sweat ”. AM. 74, iii, 13 (quoted above) is apparently for 
a bhster sa ir-ra mall, “ which is full of irri ”, Irru must therefore mean 
a watery secretion or mucus, and in the case of the ear the reference is 
probably to obstruction of the Eustachian tube. Kirbinu was taken by 
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has been “visiting [the Temple of . . and (but)] shall 
[see good] fortune (health). For his recovery thou shalt roll up 
[a linen pledget]/ sprinkle (it) with cypress-oil and cedar-od, 
put (it) into his ears . . . thou shalt put [on] his head ; he 
should eat [jpuhru (?)]/ drink mustard in beer ; thou shalt 
repeat it for seven days, and he shall recover. 

41. [If a man]’s left [ear] has collected secretion into a solid 
. . . , that man has been visiting the Temple of Ishtar, and 
(but) he shall see good fortune (health) ... he shall see ® 
. . . For his recovery, thou shalt sprinkle oil of cedar, oil 
of cypress, oil of *Ferula communis, oil of \*Aconis'\ calamus, 
oil of *opopanax on red wool, (and) put (it) into his ear. Oil 
of *opopanax [thou shalt put on his head] ; he should eat 
puhru,^ drink beer ; thou shalt repeat it for seven days, 
[and he shall recover]. 

45. . . . speaks, im ha mat hi (? ku ?) sarku ippuhi-ni (?) 
ahrat . . .■* 


Col. 7F {here is AM. 34, 1) 

2. ... water of pomegranate(s) . . . thou shalt wash 
him (?), sprinkle with oil . . . put on his temples . . . 

3. If ditto, thou shalt bray salt, roll (it) up in wool, sprinkle 

Kiichler (125) to be coanected with the kurbanu of kurbdni sa abari “ lumps 
of antimony ” (Tiglath-Pileser, v, 39), and therefore, in the stomachic 
trouble (Kii. ii, iv, 11) {Sumtna »V-4 . . .] rupuslu-su la ittadi me kisirte 
libbi marts UD.DA.DI.DI libbi-su kirbinam imaras, as a euphemism 
for “KotbaUen”, which looks very probable. Cf. Scheil, MA. xviii, 13. 
9, Sutnma AM kirbina imaras . . .: AM. 41, 1, 32, “three potions for 
sa kirbinam imarasuhim who is sicliot kirbinw ” 201, 42, . . . SAR. 
SAR-hu u-na-pak kir-bi-nu imaras um-sa-ium A.DAy . . . Cf. p. 9, 
n. 

® [Uh-te (tY\-en-ni-ik-su. 

1 Kill (re-examined) ta-sap-par, see PRSM. 1926, 66, n. 6. 

2 See Xo. 81, 9, n. 2. 

’ After re-examination, KI sa, and then as text. 

* Difficult line. Can it be “ If the ear rings . . . (?), making (?) pus, 
[he has been visiting] the Temple of ...” ? Cf. AM. 35, 1, 8, 10. 
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with cypress-oil, put (it) into his ears : cjrpress-oil on his 
temples [thou shalt put] . . . hot he shall eat and drink ; 
thou shalt do this for three days and . . . 

5. If ditto, thou shalt bray pine-turpentine, roll (it) up in 
wool, put (it) into his ears : oil (from the(?) ) gum of *liquid- 
ambar [on his temples thou shalt put] . . . Lolium with 
wheaten bread he shall eat ; thou shalt do this for three days 
and . . . 

7. [If ditto], thou shalt sprinkle cedar-oil on parti-coloured ^ 
wool, [put (it) into his ears] ... on his temples put and . . . 

9. [If ditto], thou shalt sprinkle cedar-oil (and) cypress-oil 
on parti-coloured wool, [put (it) into his ears] . . . [on] his 
temples put. Mustard he shall eat . . . 

11. If a man's right ear is dull (of hearing), sc-sir-rum ® 


12. Tamarisk while yet green thou shalt bray, [roll (it) up] 
in a pledget of linen, [put (it) into his ear.s], 

13. Cedar, pine-turpentine, Nigella, . . . [thou shalt roll 
up in wool], put (it) into his ears : oil of . . . 


15. Gum of *Aleppo pine, pigs’ fat, 5Ji?.Zff/(S-plant, 
hair of a [virgin] kid ® [thou shalt reduce, bray, put into his 
ears]. 

16. Cypress-oil on wool [thou shalt sprinkle], . . . blood 
-of a “ cat of the plain ” * . . . 


^ PusiJcku. Dali, PSBA.. xiv, 1892, 158, was probably right in com- 
paring Syr. paiskdyd “ parti-coloured " ; Torczyner, DKA W. 1913, Allbab. 
Tempelrechn., 126, “ Bezeichnung eine.s Stoffes nach der Qualitat.” 

2 Uncertain. See AM. 53, 1, ir, 3; 58, 1, 5; and note SE.SAB 
Jir-rum, 61, 5, 8. 

» See 1. 34. 

* On this see JRAS. 1929, 340. 
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18. Water of pomegranate(s), black salt(petre) ^ . a 

male bat ^ its (?) head . . . 

20. If a man's left ear is dull (of hearing), thon shalt bray 
myrrh, [roll up in wool, put (it) into his ears] . . . wild honey 
in fat of a lion (?)... 

22. After this a “ needle (?) ” of antimony . . . cedar- 
oil .. . 

23. Oil of cedar, sigusu-s&edi ® . . . [thou shalt put into 
his ears]. 

24. Powder of ^ . . . 

25. (If) his hearing it has affected . . . (here is AM. 
38, 1, Col. I) spelt-flour ® . . . thou shalt put [into] his 
[ears]. 

27. Oil in thy mouth into [his] ear [thou shalt blow] . . . 
thou shalt pour : “ shoemakers’ black ” ^ . . . [into his ear] 
thou shalt blow. 


' On mil’u = probably " saltpetre ", see my On the Chemistry, 28, with 
which Eisler, ZA. xxxvii, 117, agrees. 

= See PESM. 1926, 55, n. 3. 

® A bitter seed cultivated round Seruj, apparently like the seed of 
* Chrysanthemum segetum or *Anacyclus pyrethrum, its &oui being described 
as kime ubbulu {JRAS. 1924, 453). 

* Siktu (the k appears to be certain from the adjective discussed below). 
See note to A3I. 8, 7 {PBS3I. 1926, 37, No. 33), where instances are given 
of its use ("of parched corn", “of Lycium ” (15 grains)), and cf. A3I. 
95, 3, 13 - 1 - 50, 6, 12 : “ | ka sikti of mucilage of sesame, 1 ka of flour 
of . . .” What seems to indicate definitely that it means “ powder ” 
is the passage KAR. 194, i, 39, si-ik-ti takAD.3IA8 tasalah “ with powder 
of AV.3IA8 stone thou shalt sprinkle". The root is used adjectivally 
of LoUum {sahir si-ka-a-ti, A3I. 39, 1, 33, and si-ki-te, A31. 81, 1, 4), dried 
roses {si-ku-ti, A3I. 75, 1, 31, and si-ku-u-ti KAR. 192, iii, 19). Possibly 
sikkatu, applied to myrrh, A3I. 69, 8, 11, (dup. 56, 1, r. 6) is a form of it, 
but it is doubtful. Everything appears to point to the words meaning 
“powder" and “powdered" respectively, 

® KU .bu-tu-tu. 

Cf. S3I. ii, 114, two drachms each of myrrh, aloes, frankincense, opium, 
and fresh shoemaker's vitriol in vinegar for a boil in the ears. 

JBAS. JANUARY 1931. o 
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29. {Dup. of KAR. 202, r. iv, 28.) If a man’s ears are dull 
(of hearing), [thou shalt sprinkle] one shekel [of pomegranate]- 
water [(and) one shekel of *opopanax-water on wool], put (it) 
into his ear(s) : thou shalt do this for three days,i [on the 
fourth day] thou shalt cleanse his [ears], bray alum (and) 
blow (it) [into] his ears. 

32. Boot of smri-wood (fennel ?) . . . thou shalt take, 
while it is yet green thou shalt bray, its water into [his ears 
thou shalt put ?] (and) his hear[ing] will be opened. ^ 

34. Gum of *Aleppo pine, pigs’ fat, kelp (?), the hair of 
a virgin [ki]d thou shalt reduce, bray (here is A3I. 38, 4, 
Col. I), put into his ears. 


36. Onion,® tops (juice) of laurel (?)... [wh]en he has 
done this Lolium, bread of ... in beer he shall drink too. 


38. A bandage . . . 

the cloth 

co\ 

ers it (l)f 

when thou (?) 

pourest (?) 

. . . three 

lays thou 

shalt keep (it) 

bound on and 

he shall recover. 






40. . . . 

thou 

shalt 

put into 

his 

ears. 



thou 

shalt 

put into 

his 

ears. 


42. . . . 

thou 

shalt 

put into 

his 

ears. 



thou 

shalt 

pour into 

his 

ears. 


44. . . . 

thou 

shalt 

put into 

his 

ears. 


45. . . . 

thou 

shak 

pour into 

his 

ears. 



thou 

shalt 

put into 

his 

ears. 



(After a gap is the Reverse of AM. 97, 4.) 

^ “ For three days ” omitted in KAR. 
^ Reading [nis\-mu-hi ippite{te). 

3 SE.EL, see AH. 124. 

^ Or ku-tul-su. 
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Catch-line of next tablet Enuma HUL.GIG^ . . . 

“ Second Tablet of the Series ‘ When a man . . ” 

No. 81. AM. 35, 1 (K. 8264) 


2. (Unintelligible to me.) Incantation for when his ears 
sing. 

3. {Dup. of KAR. 202, iv, 31.) (If a man’s ears sing) ^ 
. . . fat of ox-kidney,® gazelle-dung, turmeric, zabi-plaxAf 
powder of box-wood over a fire thou shalt fumigate his ears.^ 

4. (Unintelligible to me.) Incantation for when his ears 
sing. 


5. {Dup. of AM. 33, 1, 28 (No. 80), and AM. 38, 2, iv, 1 
(No. 82).) Practical prescription for this : thou shalt fumigate 
the interior of his ears with seed of juniper,® seed of laurel, 
*liquidamber male and female, horsehair, glue (?), by means 
of fire. 

6. (Unintelligible to me.) Incantation for when his ears 
sing. 


7. {Dup. of AM. 33, 1, 31 (No. 80, see note thereto) and 38, 
2, r. 10 (No. 82).) Thou shalt fumigate the interior of his ears 
with fir-turpentine, pine-turpentine, myrrh, cedar, *Acorus 
calamus, *Fenda communis, roses, *mercury by means of fire. 

8. If a man’s right ear “ speaks ”, a “ bar ” (shutting) 

^ HUL.GIG — zdru {Br. 9515 and SAI. 7219); HUL.GIGMA ■= 
bil {tyia-a-tum and pa-as-ku (De Genouillac, BA. 1913, 72). 

^ AM. has [DC .DU .Bl] “ Practical prescription for this”. 

® KAR. adds ” male ” after alpu. 

* Cf. “root of ^za-bu- ... ”, AM, 29, 1, 2. 

® KAR. “fumigate him”. 

* The text of A3I. 38, 2, iv, 1, here {mat and en for man and zir) is as 

it is on the tablet. .MAN is thus showm by the variant to be 

•fdapranu. 
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affecting him, he shall drink mustard in beer ; he shall repeat 
(it) for seven days and he shall recover^ 

9. , . . Lolium, wheaten bread, jiuhru? dates let him eat ; 
he shall repeat (it) for seven days, and [he shall recover], 

10. If a man's left ear “speaks”, a nisip of lamsi^l),^ 
dates, puhru.} let him eat : he shall repeat it for seven days 
[and he shall recover], 

11. {Vnintelligible to m?.) Incantation for when his ears 
[sing], 

12. [Practical prescription for this] ; thou shalt roll up a 
kuluttu* in thy left hand, with a finger 

13. ... of copper thou shalt put into his ears . . . 


No. 82. AM. 38, 2 (K. 239) + AM. 42, 4 (K. 3261) ; AM. 
37, 8 (K. 14436) may be the end of Col. III. AM. 45, 5 
(K. 5416, A), appears to be part duplicate, and is in- 
cluded here. This latter has some similarity to AM. 
87, 1 (K. 2513). 

Obverse. Col. I { fragmentary incantations, ending icith one 
beginning “ Charm : Thou art the evil god who against 
me hast exalted thyself.” ®). 

1 Cf. AM. 37, 2, obv. 7 (No. 80). 

^ Puhru or buhru, a difficult word. Note first in comparison 11. 9 and 10, 
■where it is used in the one passage before the dates, and in the other after ; 
this would suggest it as an eatable substance, and the variability of the 
position is definitely against it meaning “ the whole ”, or “ all ”, or, con- 
nected with bahru, “ hot.” In .4.1/. 35, 4, 7, puhra ikkaU‘ ^ikara isattin ; 
49, 6, r. 5, sikjra tdba isMipl puhrila ikkalpl puhra lusadir, shows that it 
is to be eaten at the same time as beer is drunk ; 69, 8, 14, ina sikari u 
^izbi BAT puhru VD.DU saman . . . ; 23, 3, 8, . . . tusapir puhra . . . ; 
80, 4, 3, [p]uhra ana pi-su . . . ; 37, 2, 4, . . . -di puhra ikkal. 

^ Text re-examined and correct. Or is it ni-me-lam Si ? 

* Kuluttu, unknown to me. 

® The traces of the first character may have another horizontal wedge 
within, but it looks like ur (ta^, Jik, tan), which makes tan-na-Su-u. 
LI. 15 ff. appear to be duplicate of AM. 83, 2, 12. 
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Col. II (here is AM. 42, 4, obverse, joined to Col. II of AM. 

38, 2 ; dup. of AM. 45, 5, ohv. 1)/ 

2. ... thy [stomach], . . . thy stomach. Whom shall 

I send [to relieve (?)] thy stomach, to bring hoes of silver and 
pickaxes of gold, to open the rivers, to open the canals, that 
its excrement may escape, may come forth, that the wind- 
storm therein may come forth and see the light ? The charm 
ul ia-at-tu-un, it is the charm which Marduk, the priest of 
the gods, performeth, and I have adopted : 0 Gula, quicken 
the recovery and take thy fee. Recital of the Charm. 

11. Three incantations for a sick stomach. 

Reverse. Col. Ill (here is AM. 42, 4, reverse).^ 

1. Charm : The strength (?) ® of Ann spawned the heaven 
. . . settled the herbage, . . . the rainstorm, . . . had been 
arranged . . . 

[Possibly we should include here the reverse of AM. 45, 5.) 

1. ... Nin-aha-kuddu, the mistress of charm. Recital 
of the Charm. 


2. Incantation for supporting the stomach.* 

3. Practical prescription for this : thou shalt mix fat of 

^ The composite text runs (numbering as in AM. 42, 4): (2) . . . 
\libbi\vl-ka (3) . . . libbipl-ka (4) man-nu lu-us-pur . . . ina lib^bi-ka (5) 
li-is-sa-a i^MAEpl l,= marru, SAI. 4126, cf. 4154, mar kaspi) ia kaspi (u) 
ki-din-ni-e (v. gi-dim-me-ti) sa hurasi (6) li-pat-ta-a ndripl li-pat-ta-a a-tap- 
pa-(a)-ti (7) li-par-si-du-(u)-ni hi-su-u-ni zu-(u)-su (8) a-sam-su-tu{m) Sa 
lib-bi-su li-sa-am-rm UuSamaS li-mur (9) Siplu ul ia-at-tu-un Siptu sa 
iluMarduk masmas ildnipl iddi-ma ana-ku as-si (10) UuGu-la bulluti-ma 
kiSta-ki lik!{i) {TU).EX. 

Gidimmeti in 1. 5 must be from gaddmu. Syr. g'dam " to cut off, hack off ’’ . 
The variant kidinnu is difBcult. The two natural tools for a Mosul digger 
would be the hoe and the pick. 

® AM. 45, 5, continues in a different way; (11). . . lib-ba-Su ka-si-su-ma 
(12) ... ma a-lak-ta-a-su (13) ... su ul NIN-su (14) . . . ni u-ba-ah-hi 
zu-um-ri . . . (15) . . . nu . . . 

> Su-un-du(t) (re-examined, and apparently correct), cf. Sanudu "strong 

* In the face of XIV KU pa-tin-ni . . . u-al-lad (Ku. II, I, 22, c/. II, 
15), and me-su u-al-lad (AM, 80 1, 12), ul-lad in 1. 6 cannot refer to 
supporting the abdomen of a pregnant woman. The group SA.SI.SA is 
to be read kusur libbi (SAI. 6007). 
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the kidney of a male sheep which has not {sic, re-examined) 
been preserved in salt, malt (1) of a \dntner, seed of pirhi- 
plant with flour : thou shalt tie together fourteen head 
bands : over the head-bands thou shalt recite the incantation 
ullad and recover. 

7. Charm : 0 support of the stomach, be firm, 0 ditto 
be firm, 0 support of the stomach ; above, be firm, 0 support 
of the stomach, below, be firm, support of the stomach : be 
firm, support of the stomach . . . Recital of the Charm. 


{Probably here should be included AM. 37, 8 (K. 14436) 
as the end of Col. Ill of K. 239.) 

4. . . . Recital of the Charm. 

Incantation for when a man’s ear’s sing. 

{Reverse. Col. IV {here is AM. 38, 2, reverse.) 

1. {Bup. No. 80, 28.) 

3. Charm : {unintelligible to me) Recital of the Charm. 


8. Incantation for when a man's ears sing. 


9. {Dup. No. 80, 31, this having the addition : “ Practical 
prescription for this ” at the beginning.) 

11. Charm : It hath flown against me, it hath escaped to 
earth, it hath attacked me. . . . O seven heavens, seven 
earths, seven winds, seven hurricanes, seven fires, seven faces, 
seven backs, seven sides ... by heaven be ye exorcised, by 
earth be ye exorcised. Fly away like a bird of the heavens,^ 
rise to the sky like smoke,® like a rainstorm [disappear] in 
the ground ! May the magic of the Word of the great lord 
Ea of Eridu be not annulled ! Recital of the Charm. 

* Cf. my Devils, ii, 77, 143. 

2 Cf. ib., 73. 88. 
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18. Charm h 0 thou that spieth, 0 thou that spieth, 0 thou 
that pursueth, whatever its name, though on earth art seed 
of the heavens, imto his form as of heaven, come not nigh : 
like a mountain thou restrainest, his form thou hast 
troubled ... 0 ye four devils of the roads, 0 ye four 

devils of the ways ... get ye to your four quarters, 
get ye to your four quarters. . . . May Ninurta, lord of the 
sword, turn you back.^ 0 . . (?),® by heaven be ye exorcised, 
by earth be ye exorcised ! 

26. Incantation for when a man’s ears [sing] . . . three 
times in his right ear [thou shalt recite] . . . 

{Retnainder mutilated.) 

No. 83. AM. 24, 3 (K. 10208). (Text also in KMI. 18.) 

(1 ff. Mutilated prescription for ears, the medicament being 
put on wool and inserted in the ears.) 

7. ... a lizard of the house-wall in oil . . . and put into 
the ear . . . 


9. Thou shalt hollow out (?) a hole(?)* in the warmth 
like a bird’s nest, [catch ?] a lizard of the desert which 
[falleth alive therein], squeeze out the saliva from its mouth 
put it on his tooth . . . human tooth (?) (or brain ? skull ?) 

* The following charm is dup. of CT. xvi, 15, iv, 40 S., which it restores 
almost entirely. 

^ By combining CT. xvi, 15, iv, 56-7, and the present text, we mast 
read GABA .ZU (irat-ka) li-ni-’. 

^ HUL.DUB, with the value za-ma-nu (De Genouillac, 1913, 72). 
Except for nabnitu, there is no indication either in this exorcism, or in 
that of CT. xvi, that a special atonement offering or figure is being made. 

* . . . mu{?)-sa-si ina isdti tar-had. Translation doubtful: the rest 
suggests the hollowing of a trap for a lizard. Rahdtu means " to bubble ” 
(see my On the Chernistry, 68) ; cf. Ku. ii, iv, 24 (spread a medicament 
on a cloth, bind it on day and night) ; “ he shall drink *Solanum in beer 
without a meal ; thou shalt boil in water, tar-hat-su " (end of prescription) 
where it would appear to have a transitive meaning. But what tarhad 
(t, t) means is quite uncertain; it is perhaps "ITlll “dig”, and perhaps 
BIL should be read digmenu " ashes ”. 
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thou shalt reduce, apply . . . (?) ^ of caper which has not 
seen the sun [thou shalt put] on his tooth ... of the right 
thou shalt roll up in wool, put into his ear : oil . . ., (plant), 
while it is yet green in a mortar thou shalt bray small . . . 
No. 84. A3I. 35, 3 (K. 8840). (Perhaps part of same tablet 

as 35, 6.) 

Obverse. 

1. [Incantation] for removing the annoying “ Hand of 
Ishtar ”. 


2. . . . over his ears right and left the Charm three times 
thou shalt recite, ... the Charm iSa-hu-u (?) sa kakkadi 
u sibit (?) kisadi . . . cedar- “ blood ”, human semen . . . 
together thou shalt mix, therein thou shalt put the blood of 
a goat.^ 

. . . thou shalt anoint him and he shall recover. 


Reverse. 

2. (U nintelligible to mz.) Recital of the Charm. 

3. Incantation for removing sorcery. 

4. ... his ... in a burzi-yessel thou shalt receive . . . 
daily thou shalt anoint . . . (?) ® 


No. 85. AM. 35, 6 (K. 7624). (Perhaps part of the same 
tablet as 35, 3.) 


1 . . . gi-id. For the prescription cf. CT. xiv, 23, K. 259, 10, and KAR. 
203, obv. 10, " Root of the (dry, or white) caper which as thou puUest it 
up does not see the sun ; a drug for a decayed tooth, thou shalt dry, brav, 
mix in oil, put on the tooth.” For the use of caper-root on teeth cf. Diosc.. 
ii, cciv. 

‘ See JRAS. 1924, 454, 10, where *B1R.ZU = kizzu, the ZU here 
being explained as edd “ to know ”, i.e. in distinction from the more common 
“ virgin kid ” (NU .ZU.). 

^ KUR-su at end ; cf. AM. 9.3, 1, 9, at end. 
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2. ... cedar, cedar-blood . . . together thou shalt mix, 
anoint his ears. 

4. . . . his ears thou shalt anoint. 

5. {Uncertain translation, containing the words isappar, 
ittanal, la ikalli.) 

No. 86. AM. 35, 7 (K. 16767). {Cf. AM. 21, 2, and 22, 2.) 

1. . . . his eyes “wander"’, his ears [sing] . . . his head (?) 
affects him . . . root of thorn and ... on his neck thou 
shalt put and he shall recover. 




Suggestions for the Use of Latin Character in 
the Writing of Kurdish 

By C. J. EDMONDS 

T he Kurdish language resembles the Persian in that it 
belongs to the Western Iranian group, but is dis- 
tinguished from it by striking differences of sound, form, 
vocabulary, and syntax. Before the year 1919 Kurdish was 
not ordinarily written ; only poetry had been to any extent 
committed to writing, although a newspaper in the Bohtan 
dialect is recorded to have been published in Cairo and 
England between 1892 and 1902, and there was a certain 
amount of journalistic activity in Constantinople about 1912, 
following the Turkish revolution.^ 

After the armistice of November, 1918, Turkish Southern 
Kurdistan was included in the territories occupied by the 
British Expeditionary Force in Mesopotamia. In pursuance 
of the policy of avoiding military commitments in the hills, 
a semi-autonomous Kurdish province was formed comprising 
the whole liwa of Sulaimani and the adjoining districts of the 
present liwas of Arbil and Kirkuk. Kurdish was introduced 
as the written official language of this administration in 
place of Turkish. 

This is not the place to trace the political and administrative 
fortunes of the territory. Suffice to say that Turkish Southern 
Kurdistan was finally incorporated in the Iraq state, following 
the Mosul award of the League of Nations, in 1926 ; in giving 
this award the League made certain stipulations intended to 
ensure the continued official use of the local language in 
the Kurdish districts. 

In the early days even native civil servants and officers 
had found great difficulty in expressing themselves, but a set 
official style gradually developed. By 1930 Kurdish has 


^ See Encyclopmdia of Islam, art. “ Kurds ”, by V Minorsky. 
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largely ousted Persian as the medium of private corre- 
spondence, and is widely used far beyond the limits of the 
original experimental pro\dnce. 

The script employed is, of course, the entirely unsuitable 
Arabic. Arabic and familiar Persian words generally retain 
their original form, while in distinctiv'ely Kurdish words 
there is a tendency to follow the Turkish practice of using 

the letter is to represent e or short a, and the letters j and ^ 
to represent short n and i. Actually little consistency is 
observed, whether in official and private correspondence 
or in the press. For example, or will be found 

alongside of meaning if, and the bolder spirits freely 
introduce is, j, and to represent short vowels in Arabic 
words, going so far as to write jW for 

As early as 1920 the adoption of the Latin alphabet was 
considered, and the Department of Education in Baghdad 
even published a small pamphlet, Kitah i Awahmin i 
Qiraat i K^irdi, by two Sulaimani schoolmasters, Muhammad 
Zaki Effendi and Mirza Muhammad Bashka, assisted by 
Major E. B. Soane and Captain W. J. Farrel, explaining the 
proposed system in Turkish and Persian. The matter does 
not appear to have progressed much beyond this stage ; 
in any case the system recommended would not be satisfactory. 
It is sufficient to note that the characteristically Kurdish 
velar I and rolled r, and the peculiar swallowed dh referred to 
below, are recognized. 

The Short Kurdish Accidence and Syntax of Sa'id Sidqi 
(Mulla Sa id), written in Kurdish, printed at Baghdad in 
1928 and adopted by the Iraq Ministry of Education for the 
fourth and fifth primary classes, admits in addition to the 
ordinary Arabic alphabet and the Persian additions two 

consonants, with three dots) already adopted in Arabic- 

speaking coimtries to represent v, and J (J with a dot) 
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to represent the velar I resembling the Russian. Mulla 
Sa’id also suggests, but does not use owing to absence of type, 
the diacritical mark '' over j and ^ distinguish the open 

sounds 6 and c, which have quite disappeared in Modern 
Persian but appear in Kurdish and survive in Persian as 
pronounced in India. As regards spelling, Mulla Sa id lays 
down that Arabic words must retain their Arabic form ; 
in other words also it is unnecessary to represent short' vowels 
(the examples given are the Persian words lAi>- god, bud. 


rice) unless the pronunciation is open to doubt (the 
examples given are .Sj<5^Kurd, and the Kurdish words jj^lioy 
and a bitter herb). 

The Kurdish ABC of Ahmad-i-Aziz Agha (second edition, 
Baghdad, 1929) follows the system of Mulla Sa’id with the 
added recognition of rolled r : the distinction is again not 
made in writing owing to absence of t\q)e. 

An important stage in the development of Kurdish as a 
written language is marked by the publication in August, 
1929, of the first part of a new grammar. Usage of the Kurdish 
Language,^ by Tewfiq Wehbi Bey, Commandant of the Iraq 
Royal Military College at Baghdad. This talented officer 
has succeeded in evolving a system of spelling Kurdish 
based on the Arabic alphabet, which renders possible the 
reproduction of the nicest subtleties of Kurdish grammar 
and opens the road to the satisfactory employment of Latin 
character. Tewfiq Bey has, moreover, caused to be 
constructed at his own expense a special type including 
the new letters required for his publication. 

It should be clearly understood that neither Tewfiq Bey's 
alphabet nor the Latin equivalents I suggest in the following 
paragraph are intended to be systems of phonetic transcription. 
The intention is to produce a practical alphabet of reasonable 


^ Tewfiq Wehbi (Haditha Press, 

Baghdad). 
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size which shall be adequate to represent accurately the 
grammatical phenomena of the language. The systems, 
nevertheless, are sufficiently accurate phonetically to enable 
gny Kurdish boy or foreigner knowing Kurdish to read any 
word correctly. 

The following table shows Tewfiq Bey’s alphabet, the 
suggested Latin equivalents, and the names of the letters 
spelt accordingly. 

Modified Modified 


Arabic. Latin. 

Name- 

Arabic. 

Latin. 

Name. 

e- 

J 

Hemze 

9 

gh 

ghejn 

W'' 

b 

he 

i-S 

f 

fe 

%* 

P 

pe 


V 

re 

Cj 

1 

te 

3 

9 

?«/ 

Zj 

th 

the 

d 

k 

kaf 

c 

c 

dim 


9 

9(^f 


ch 

chiim 

J 

1 

lam 

•r- 

X 

xe 

J 

Ih 

lham 

t 

Ih 

Me 

r 

m 

niiim 


d 

dal 

0 

n 

nmm 

.j 

dJi 

dhal 

3 

w, u ivaiv, ’u 

j 

r 

re 

% 

h, e 

he, 'e 

j 

rh 

rhe 


h i 

je, 'i 

j 

z 

ze 

V 

e 

’e 

A 

J 

zh 

zhe 


y 

’y 

cr 

s 

siin 

3 

0 

’o 

A 

J- 

sJi 

shiin 

1 

a 

"o 

L 

( 

‘ejn 




It wiU 

be seen that of 

the twenty-nine 

Arabic letters 

(including 

hemze) 

six disappear entirely : 

A • 

C/’i <J=, 
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Three letters, representing sounds taken over by the Kurds 
in rather softened form with the Arabic words containing 
them, are retained : q jd Similarly, the four Persian 

additions : J, S' and the modern are retained. 

Seven letters are entirely new. Of these five represent 

’ _ V 

sounds already noticed in this note : j, J, j, iS- The sixth 
Cj represents a swallowed t and corresponds to j, as O to .i . 
The seventh is written without dots (alike in the initial, 

medial, and final forms) and represents both consonantal 
and short-vowel i, which I distinguish in transcription by 

using j and i. The letter (_$ with the dots is reserved for 
the neutral vowel. 

Tewfiq Bev recognizes three double consonants ; ndh, 
s ng, and Hti\ and three “compoimd vowels”; ii 

representing long i, jj uu representing long m, and uy 
representing French eu. (He has a fourth long compound 
vowel y_ yu to represent the sound of German ii, but since 
the sound does not generally occur in Sulaimani it may be 
treated as a provincialism for uu : the peculiar pronunciation 
can, when necessary, be indic.ated by writing ii.) 

Since the letters is, j, and ^ have each a consonantal 

and a vowel value, thirty-eight Latin sjunbols are required to 
correspond to Tewfiq Bey's alphabet of thirty-five letters. 
These are found by adopting the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet, nine digraphs composed of simple consonants 
combined with h, one vowel distinguished by a diacritical 
mark, the apostrophe and the inverted comma. 

My choice of symbols may require some justification. 
Since the intention was to evolve a system for ordinary 


' These sounds appear in a very few native Kurdish words. 
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everyday use and not merely a method of phonetic tran- 
scription, it seemed essential to avoid invented letters and, 
as far as possible, diacritical marks, without sacrificing the 
accuracy so particularly necessary in Kurdish ; no existing 
letter of the alphabet has therefore been left unused. 

C for ^ has the advantage of corresponding with the 
Turkish, and unless used here would go begging and 
necessitate another diacritical mark elsewhere ; incidentally, 
it contributes to uniformity in the construction of the 
digraphs ; j is not available. The use of x to represent 

the sound of ^ is familiar, but hh is adequate for this ; and 
since a distinct symbol is required to represent the allied 
sound of 0 X appears suitable, and moreover, as remarked 

below, serves to hint at the foreign origin of the sound. 
In Kurdish words the proportion of vowels and weak con- 
sonants to strong consonants is peculiarly high and every 
available symbol is required for them. To take an example 
almost at random, ’ew pjawe, that man, contains, besides 
inaudible hemre, only one strong consonant against three 
weak consonants and three vowels. I do not therefore suppose 
that anyone will be disposed to quarrel with my adoption 
of y as a vowel and of the consonant j with its German value. 

Of the nine digraphs, in seven the h reflects the additional 
dots on the Arabic letter corresponding to the simple letter to 
which the h is attached, thus : — 



t has 

z> 

Ih 


c has 

^ ch 


d has 


dh 

J 

r has 

J rh 

j 

z has 

A 

J 

zb. 

O' 

s has 


J 

1 has 

J 

Ih 





In the remaining two cases, ^ gh and ^ kh, I have 
preferred to keep the existing convention, though xh would 
have been typographically possible. But the apparent 
inconsistency is not without its significance. The letters 
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^ ^ represent native Kurdish, sounds and are best repre- 
sented by natural combinations such as gh and M, while 
the corresponding undotted letters of the Arabic script being 
foreign to Kurdish are not inappropriately represented by 
distinct and exotic-looking symbols ‘ and x. Thus aU the 
digraphs either correspond to existing convention or, in 
the case of new letters, satisfactorily suggest the sound to 
the eye. 

The two sounds represented by th and dh can perhaps best 
be produced by endeavouring to pronounce < and d while 
pressing the tongue against the lower teeth. The necessity 
of admitting them to independent places in the alphabet 
is open to argument. They appear to be restricted to part 
of the Sulaimani liwa only and the use of the simple sound 
in place of them could never be considered incorrect. Never- 
theless in and aroimd Sulaimani, the dialect of which is 
rapidly establishing itself as standard Kurdish, the distinction 
is very marked. 

There is no shadda in Tewfiq Bey’s script, and double 
consonants are written twice as in the Latin. 

Initial hemze need not be written when the Latin character 
is used, but it is important, for certain purposes, to remember 
that in theory it is there before the initial vowel. 

IVhere in the same word independent h follows a simple 
letter having a corresponding digraph, a short hyphen 
would be used to separate the two. Instances must be rare : 
I have not foimd a Kurdish example at the time of writing 
and can only give in illustration the Persian proper name, 

Fer-had, and the Arabic word (which becomes mec-huul), 
unknown, passive voice. 

Of the seven vowels four, e, i, u, y, are always short, and 
three, a, e, o, are always long ; long i and long u are repre- 
sented by doubling the letters, ii, uu ; the diphthong which 
approximates to the sound of French eii is represented by 

uy, following Tewfiq Bey's Arabic ^S^. It is to be noted 

JRAS. JANUARY 1931. o 
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that e represents the sound approximating to the English 
short a and should be pronounced as in bat rather than as 
in bet. 

In order that the system here suggested may be adequately 
judged, three passages of some length are appended to this 
note. Before they are read, however, five simple rules 
touching modifications of vowel forms in certain circum- 
stances must be mentioned 

(«) Three of Tewfiq Bey’s sjunbols — tS — have each 
both a consonant and a vowel value ; he therefore 
gives a set of rather elaborate rules for distinguishing 
between them. In the Latin script, where separate symbols 
are used, little difficulty arises. Briefly, the principle 
is that no two vowels (except the two members of the 
recognized “ compound vowels ”) may come together ; 
consequently if f or m is brought into juxtaposition with 
another vowel, it is changed into the corresponding 
weak consonant : e.g. Kerkuukii, man of Kirkuk, makes 
Kerkuukijeke, the man of Kirkuk ; and khanv, house, makes 
khanweke, the house. 

(6) If the weak consonant j follows the compound vowel 
ii, the second member of the compound is dropped ; 
e.g. tancii, gazelle-hound, makes tancijan not tamiijan, 
their gazelle-hound ; this spelling actually represents the 
shortening of the long vowel ii before the suffix. 

(c) The neutral vowel y may be dropped between two 
consonants of which the second is followed by a vowel, 
e.g. shywan, shepherd, has the alternative form shwan ; 
and ’asyn, iron, with the demonstrative adjective makes 
’em ’asyne or ’em as'ne, this iron. 

(d) Initial hem^e following a w'ord ending in a vowel is 
sometimes suppressed by contraction, e.g. ser, head, and 
’eshe, ache, make s^ereshe, headache ; and ’echym e malheu-e, 
I go home, makes ’echyme malheice, or again, by rule (c), 
which now becomes applicable, ’echme malhewe. 

(e) The y of the imperative prefix by, when followed 
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by the i or j of the enchhiic pronouns of the third person, 
becomes i, e.g. bijkho, eat ! hiikho eat it ! and bijankho, 
eat them ! 

The measure of the unsuitability of the Arabic script is 
given by the circumstance that it has only three symbols 
to represent all vowels and the weak consonants, while the 
Latin, as here suggested, offers no fewer than nine or, 
counting the “ compound vowels ”, twelve. In Kurdish, as I 
have already remarked, the proportion of vowels and weak 
consonants to strong consonants is high, and careful analysis 
of vowel sounds is required for the comprehension of the 
nicer points of the grammar. 

Nevertheless, there can hardly be any question of 
substituting either Tewfiq Bey's system or the Latin character 
for the Arabic in present circumstances. Religious prejudice 
against such a change would undoubtedly be strong. Fuither- 
more, Kurdish is now ordinarily written only in Iraq, where 
the Kurds are a minority and where the official language 
of the state as a whole is Arabic. Kurdish boys who wish to 
rise in Government service or are obliged, like men of the 
hills everywhere, to seek their fortune in the plains of the 
south, must be proficient in Arabic : there are many Arabic 
words currently used in Kurdish, and to learn them first in 
the modified Kurdish alphabet would lead to confusion and 
the serious handicap of bad spelling. The use of the Latin 
character for instruction in Kurdish would obviate these 
disadvantages but would tend to make Arabic, with its 
different script, even more than at present a foreign language 
difficult to acquire. Tewfiq Bey’s grammar, must, however, 
be indispensable to every serious student of Kurdish, and 
to every Kurdish schoolmaster, even though precluded 
from imparting to his pupils its contents as they stand. 

The possibihty of using the Latin alphabet has always, 
since the early experiment of 1920 already noticed, excited 
keen interest in enlightened Kurdish circles ; and indeed 
several of my friends, having doubtless heard that I was 
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studying the matter, have recently written to me in Latin 
character. An increasing number of Europeans, whether 
civil officials, military and air officers, or servants of the great 
oil companies, are being brought into contact with Kurds 
and require to use their language. Use of the Latin character 
would contribute to rapidity in learning and ensure far greater 
accuracy than can be attained through the medium of the 
vague and inconsistent approximations of the Arabic script 
as used by the Kurds themselves. The adoption of the 
Latin character by the grown-up intelligentsia for literary 
and scientific purposes might well give a valuable fillip to 
Kurdish culture. 


Exampi.e I 
Chiiroki Merh u Bzyn 

Byznek u merhek legelh jek dost bun. Byzneke be 
merhekej wut, “ Ewa zystan hat, ba bo khoman khanujek 
bkejn, em zystanej tija helh kejn.” Merhe wuti, “ Myn 
duugi khom khosh be le serma natyrsym.” Byzneke 
khanujeki bo khoj duryst kyrd. 

Zystan hat. Terh u tuushii w befr u baran desi pe kyrd. 
Merheke hate laj byzneke, wuti, “ Le rhej khwadha cegam 
bkerewe ; eger cegat keme cej serym bkerewe, cej duugym 
mekerewe ; jan cej duugym bkerewe, cej serym mekerewe.” 
Byzneke bezeji pija hat, cej ser u niiwej leshi kyrdewe. 
Shewe le shewan gurge merhekej frhandh u rhoji. Byzneke 
le ser erne dergajeki bashi bo khanwekej duryst ky^rd. 

Khwan te'ala lem khanwedha chendh bechuulejeki dhaje. 
Rhaburdyni zor bash bu ; be rozh echu bo lewerh, ewaran 
gwan pyrh le shiir egerhajewe. Ke echu we derewe 
mnalhekani teme ekyrd ke le khoj zijatyr derga le kes 
nekenewe. 

Tumez gurgeki xeramzadhe chawi le bechwe besezmanekani 
byzne bedeselhateke brhii bu. Byzne agaj le Mexmuudhi be 
zewadh nebu. Rhozhe le rhozhan ke puure bzyn le derewe 
bu, mam gurg be heli zani chuwe ber dergakejan. Derga 
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Hiil u kulhom kra bu. Le dergaj dha. Karzbolekan 
pyrsijan, “ Ewe keje ? ” Wuti, “ Tiitile w biibilej daje, 
derga we ken le daje, sbiiri spiim le byn gwanaje, gijaj 
sewzym le byn danaje.” Bechuulekan le knni derga we 
rhwanijan, te gejishtyn ke erne dajki kbojan nije, wutjan, 
“ Dajki eme suure.” Gurge chu khoj le qurbe suurewe 
dha w gerhajewe. Disanewe le dergaj dha, wuti, “ Tiitile 
w biibilej daje, derga we ken le daje ; sbiiri spurn le byn 
gwanaje, gijaj sewzym le byn danaje.” Karzbolekan wutjan, 
“ Dajki eme spije.” Gurge chu khoj le gle spijewe dha, 
gerhajewe her dergakejan. Wutjan, “ Dajki eme deze.” 
Gurge chu, khoj le kholhe meshewe dha, gerhajewe serjan. 
Jeke le karzbolekan wuti, “ Be khwa, eme dajkmane, ba 
dergakej le bkejnewe.” We weha dergakejan le kyrdewe. 
Gurge lejan chuwe zhuure. Bechuulekani khward u hate 
derewe. Belham jeke le bechuulekan ke le hemuujan 
bchuuktyr bu le gulhbenej tenuura khoj shardbwewe, le 
kelhbej mam gurg ryzgar buu bu. 

Kate dajkekejan hate we, temashaj kyrd ; dergake le 
ser pyshte, bechwekani niin dijar. Desi kyrd be qurh pewan. 
Ew bechwe ke khoj shardbwewe desi k}T:de myl dajki we be 
gyrjanewe xikajetekej bo gerhajewe. Byzne hezhareke 
nej ezani ke em ketnej pe kjTdywe, wuti, “ Her kese emej 
kyrdybe ebe bgerhem biidozmewe bangi kem bo sherh 
legelh kyrdyn ke tolhej le bsenym.” 

Hesta le pesha chuwe serbani khanuj seg, desi kyrd 
be tepetep. Sege le khwarewe wuti, “ Xuu, xuu, xuu ! 
Ewe keje, le ser ban teptepan eka ; kase w kewchkym pyrh le 
kholhan eka, le miiwananym shermesar eka ? ” Byzneke 
wuti, “ Maa ! Mnjun, mnym, myn mnoke, duu shakhym 
peweje, belh belhoke, duu chaw)an peweje byz bzoke ; ke 
khwarduuje tiiti myn, ke khwarduuje biibi myn, bete sherh u 
cengi m3m.” Sege wuti, “ Myn nemkhwarduwe tiiti to, myn 
nemkhwarduwe biibi to, najeme sherh u cengi to.” Lewewe 
byzneke chuwe bani khanuj cheqelh, disanewe desi kvrd 
be tepetep. Cheqelh le zhuurewe vniti, “ liw ! iiw ! iiw ! 
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Ewe keje, teptepan eka, kase w kewchkym pyrh le kholhaa 
eka, le mliwananym shermesar eka ? ” Bzyn wuti, “ Mnym, 
mnym, myn innoke cluu chawym peweje, byz bzoke, duu 
shakhym peweje, belh belhoke ; ke khwarduuje tiiti myn, 
ke khwarduuje biibi m\Ti, bete sherh u cengi mjm.” Cheqelh 
wuti, “ Myn nemkhwarduwe tiiti to, myn nemkhwarduwe 
biibi to ; najeme sherh u cengi to.’’ 

Lewewe chuwe ser bani gurg, desi k5rrd be tepetep. Gurgeke 
le khwarewe wuti, “ Huu, huu, huu ! Ewe keje, teptepan 
eka, kase w kewchkym pyr le kholhan eka, le miiwananym 
shermesar eka ? ” Byzneke wuti, “ Mnym, mnym, myn 
nmoke, duu shakhym peweje, belh belhoke, duu chawym 
peweje, byz bzoke ; ke khwarduuje tiiti myn, ke khwarduuje 
biibi myn, bete sherh u cengi myn ? ” Gurgeke wuti, “ Myn 
khwarduume tiiti to, myn khwarduume biibi to, dheme 
sherh u cengi to.” 

Hestan chime laj qazii. Gurgeke le gelh khoja be dijarii 
hemanejeki hena bu ; prhi kju-dybu le fuu ; derkekej tundh 
bestybu, belham le pesha denke nokishi te hawishtybu. 
Hemanej le ber dem qaziidha da na, wuti, “ Qazii gijan, 
em dijarije tuutni Shawure henawmete khyzmetyth.” 
Byznekesh kase masteki ke le shiiri khoj durvst kyrdybu 
be destewe rha gyrtybu. 

Khalho Qazii, chunke dijarii gurgekej la khoshtyr bu, 
be khyzmethkarekej wut, “ A biikerewe temashajeki bkem.” 
Khyzmethkareke le ber demi qazii dha, derki hemanekej 
k3rrdewe, denkenok der perhii, dhaj le chawi qazii, chaweki 
kuyr kyrd. Desubyrd puure bzyn kasekej byrde peshewe. Ke 
qazii emusteki le masteke dha chawi cha bwewe. Emca qazii 
le ber khoj ewe wuti, “ Ej gurgi zolhek ! shert be em dakheth 
pe brhezh]iTn.” 

Fermuuj mejdhan rhek khen bo sherh, we nardi duu 
shakhi asyn u duu shakhi Ibadhjan bo hena. Shakhe 
Ibadhekani kyrd be ser gurgekewe, kiife asniinekani kyrd 
be shakhekani byznekedha. Emca henanje mejdhan, we wuti, 
‘ De bcengyn.” Gurg u bzyn destjan kyrd be sherh e qoch. 
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Mam gurg le pesha qocheki dha le byzneke, shakhekani 
nushtajewe. Ke byzneke qocheki dha le wnrgi giirgeke 
drhii. Karzholekan hatne derewe. Dajkjan desi kyrd be 
lestnewejan, we lej pyrsiin, “ Rholhe, lekuy bun ? ” Wutjan, 
“ Le mali khalhman danuuleman ekhward.” Wuti, “ Ej 
beshi myn ! ” Hemuu be denge wutjan, “ Kyrdme koshym, 
koshym suuta ; kyrdme desym, desym suuta ; kyrdme 
demym, demym suuta.” Wuti, “ Rholhej dajkiine, ja khwa, 
be kher benewe.” 

Herwa be jektyr shadh bunewe ; mnish hatmewe, hiichjan 
nedhame. 

Translation 

Fable of the Sheep and the Goat 

A goat and a sheep were friends together. The goat said 
to the sheep : “Now winter has come, let us make a house for 
ourselves, where we may spend this winter.” The sheep said : 
“ All being well with my tail, I am not afraid of the cold.” 
The goat made a house for herself. 

Winter came. Wet and bad weather and snow and rain 
began. The sheep came to the goat and said : “ In the way of 
God, make room for me ; if your room is scanty, make place 
for my head and do not make place for my tail, or make place 
for my tail and do not make place for my head.” The goat took 
pity on him and made place for his head and half his body. One 
night of the nights a wolf snatched the sheep and went. The 
goat thereupon made a good door for her house. 

God Almighty gave her some children in this house. Her 
existence was very good. By day she used to go to graze ; in 
the evening she used to return, the udder full of mi lk. When 
she used to go out she used to admonish the children not to 
open the door to anybody besides herself. 

But a base-born wolf had fixed his eyes on the poor young 
ones of the helpless goat. The goat was not aware of the fate 
awaiting her. A day of the days when Aunt Goat was out. 
Uncle Wolf thought it a good opportimity and went to their 
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door. The door had been locked and barred. He knocked on 
the door. The kids asked : “ Who is that ? ” He said, 

“ Mother’s darlings and sweetings, open the door to Mother ! 
I have white milk under my udder and I have green grass 
imder my teeth.” The yoimgsters looked through the hole in 
the door ; they understood that this is not their mother ; 
they said : “ Our mother is brown.” The wolf went, smeared 
himself with brown mud and returned. He knocked again on 
the door and said : “ Mother’s darlings and sweetings, open 
the door to Mother ! I have white milk imder my udder, I 
have green grass under my teeth.” The kids said : “ Our 
mother is white.” The wolf went, smeared himself with 
chalk and returned to their door. They said : “ Our mother 
is grey.” The wolf went, smeared himself with ash and 
returned to them. One of the kids said : “By God this is our 
mother, let us open the door to her.” And so they opened the 
door to him. The wolf went into the room against them. He 
ate the youngsters and came out. But one of the youngsters, 
who was smaller than all of them, had hidden himself in the 
flue of the oven, and had escaped from the fangs of Uncle 
Wolf. 

When their mother returned she looked ; the door is open, 
the young ones are not visible. She began to pour dust on her 
head. That young one which had hidden himself threw his 
arms around his mother’s neck and weepingly related the story 
to her. The poor goat did not know who has done this mischief 
to her and said : “ WThoever may have done this, I must look 
for and find him and challenge him to a duel, that I may take 
vengeance on him.” 

She got up and first she went onto the roof of the dog’s 
house and began to stamp. The dog from below said : “ Bow, 
wow, wow ! who is that stamping on the roof, filling my bowl 
and spoon with dust and making me ashamed before my 
guests ? ” The goat said : “ Maa ! It is I, I, little I ! I have got 
two horns like two little hoes, I have got two eyes, open wide ; 
whoever has eaten my darling, whoever has eaten my sweeting. 
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let liim come and fight and war with me. The dog said : “I 
have not eaten your darling, I have not eaten your sweeting ; 
I will not come to fight and war with you.” 

From there the goat went to the roof of the jackal’s house 
and again began to stamp. The jackal from below said : 
“ Yap, yap, yap ! who is that stamping, filling my bowl and 
spoon with dust and making me ashamed before my guests ? ” 
The goat said : “ It is I, I, little I ! I have got two eyes wide 
open, I have got two horns like little hoes ; whoever has eaten 
my darling, whoever has eaten my sweeting, let him come to 
fight and war with me. The jackal said : “ I have not eaten 
your darling, I have not eaten your sweeting ; I shall not come 
to fight and war with you.” 

From there she went onto the wolf’s roof and began to 
stamp. The wolf from below said : “ Hoo, hoo, hoo ! Who is 
that stamping, filling my bowl and spoon with dust and making 
me ashamed before my guests ? ” The goat said : “ It is I, I, 
little I ! I have got two horns like two little hoes, I have got 
two eyes open wide ; whoever has eaten my darling, whoever 
has eaten my sweeting, let him come to fight and war with me.” 
The wolf said ; “I have eaten your darling, I have eaten your 
sweeting ; I will come to fight and war with you.” 

They started off and went to the Qazi. The wolf had 
brought a small skin sack with himself as a present ; he had 
blown it up, and tied the mouth tight, but beforehand he had 
thrown a single pea inside it. He put the skin down in front 
of the Qazi and said : “ Qazi dear, this present is Shawr tobacco, 
I have brought to your service.” The goat also was holding a 
bowl of curds which she had made of her own milk. 

As the wolf's present was more acceptable to him Uncle 
Qazi said to the servant : “ Here, open it and let me have a look 
at it.” The servant opened the mouth of the skin in front of 
the Qazi, the pea flew out, hit the Qazi in the eye and blinded 
one eye. Immediately Aunt Goat carried the bowl forward. 
When the Qazi took a fingerful of the curds his eye got better 
again. Then the Qazi said to himself : “ 0 bastard wolf ! I 
swear to take vengeance on you for this hurt.” 
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He ordered the ring to be prepared for the fight and sent 
to fetch two horns of iron and two horns of felt for them. He 
put the felt horns on the head of the wolf and the iron 
scabbards on the horns of the goat. Then he brought them into 
the ring and said : “ Off ! fight ! The wolf and the goat 
began to have a bout of butting. Uncle Wolf first butted the 
goat, his horns bent. When the goat gav^e a butt in the belly 
of the wolf, he ripped it. The kids came out. Their mother 
began to lick them and asked them : “ My pets, where were 
you ? ” They said : “ We were eating porridge at our imcle’s 
house.” 8he said : “ And my share ? ” They all said with one 
voice : “ I put it in my shirt tail, my shirt tail burnt ; I put 
it in my hand, my hand burnt ; I put it in my mouth, my 
mouth burnt.” She said; “ Mother's pets ! 0 God ! May you 
be welcome.” 

And so they rejoiced over each other. I too have returned 
and they gave me nothing. 

E.xample II 

Dwanze Swarej Meriiwan 

Egerhnewe ke le zemani xakmetii Brajim Pashaj Bebedha, 
ke ew xele le Qelha Chwalan da ni<5htybu, Nadh}T Shaj firan 
be leshkreki dwanze hezar kcsijewe wistylnij be ser wulhati 
Bebedha rha buure bchete ser shari Muusylh, ke ew deme be 
des TjTkekanewe buwe. Nadhyr Sha kliebereki nardybu bo 
Brajim ke rhegaj bdhate be ser wulhati Kurdekana bchete ser 
Muusylh, ke biigre. Brajim Pasha lew serdemedha legelh 
Tyrkekan dost bu. Cge leme be shiini ezani ke leshkri begane 
be ser wulhatja byrhwa. Em tekliifej pesendh nekyrd, 
cwabi narhezaji bo Nadh}T Sha nardewe. NadhiT Sha le ser 
erne zor dylhgiir u ziir bu, we wuti : “ Her ebe be ser wulhati 
Bebedha brhom.'’ We hem core qerari dha. 

Brajim Pasha kheberi wer gyrtybu ke chy rhozhe 
Eranijekan xereket eken. Desubyrd leshkrek ke be destewe 
ebe koj ekatewe. Dwanze swar ke zor dynjadiiw u shareza bun 
kiTdni be peshrhewi em leshk\Tej khoj. Emane le pesh 
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leshkyrekewe be gbar erbon we le niiwej shewdha egene 
lesbkrekej Nadhyr Sha, ke le deshti Meriiwan helbjan dba 
bu. Her dwan dwan u sjan sjan ebyne destejek, le rhast u 
chep u pysht u pesb dewrej lesbkyreke edben, we le hemuu 
lajekewe ejkene bera w desrezb. 

Be belbkewt ew sbewe zor tariik ii nuiitek u befr u baran 
ebe. Be cbesbnek serjan le esbewenyn ke lesbkyreke 
wa ezanyn ke quweteki zor dewrej dbawyn. Be rbengeki wa 
sbewan ke dost u dyzbmynjaa pe lek nekrajewe. Pelamari 
jektyr edben. Ew sbewe ta beri bejan le naw kbojana le 
jektyr kushtar eken. Qelachojan khystanaw khojan. 

Ke dynja rbuunak ebetewe ebiin^ ke gelekjan le jektyr 
kushtuwe, zor shpyrze bun we pelupoj xereket u hezi beramber 
westanjan nemawe ; be nacharii egerhenewe dw'awe. 

Em azajije ber le lajeni em dwanze swarew’e kraw’e. Xele 
ke lesbkrekej Brajim Pasha egat temasha eken ke lesbkyri 
firan biichjan nemawe we zor pejan nakbosh ebe ke be ser 
hewari kbaliidba egen. 


Transl.\tion 

The Twelve Hor-winen of Meriwan 
They relate that in the time of the rulersbip of Ibrahim 
Pasha Baban, who at that epoch resided at Qala 
Cbwalan, Nadir Shah of Persia with an army of twelve 
thousand persons had wished to traverse the Baban country 
and march against the city of Mosul, which at that moment 
was in the hands of the Turks. Nadir Shah had sent a message 
to Ibrahim to give him passage through the country 
of the Kurds, for him to march against Mosid, to take it. 
Ibrahim Pasha at that particular moment w^as friendly with 
the Turks. Apart from this he thought it disgraceful that 
a foreign army should go through his country. He did not 
approve of this demand and sent an answer of refusal back 
to Nadir Shah. Nadir Shah for this reason became very 
annoyed and upset, and he said : “ I must nevertheless go 
through tlie Baban country.” And thus he decided. 
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Ibrahim Pasha had received information as to which 
day the Persians are to start. As quickly as possible he 
collects an army such as can be got. He made twelve horse- 
men, who were very experienced and acquainted with 
the ground, the advance-guard of this army of his. These 
gallop in front of the army and in the middle of the night 
reach the army of Nadir Shah, which had camped in the 
plain of Meriwan. They form sections by twos and threes. 
They surround the army to right and left, in rear and in 
front, and shout and fire volleys from every side. 

By chance that night is pitch dark with snow and rain. 
They confuse them in such a way that the army think that 
a very large force has surrounded them. They were confused 
in such a way that friend and enemy could not be distinuished 
by them. They attack one another. All that night till 
dawn they make a slaughter of each other among themselves. 
They reduced themselves to exhaustion. 

When it gets light they see that they have killed many 
of each other, they have become very demoralized and ability 
to move and strength to resist has not remained. They are 
obliged to retreat. 

This brave deed was performed by these twelve horsemen 
only. When the army of Ibrahim Pasha arrives they see that 
none of the Persian army have remained and they are very 
sorry that they find an empty camp. 

Example III 

Frmn “ Vf age of the Kurdish Language,"’ by Tew fig Wehbi Bey 

(a) Edati nida dengeke ke bo pishandhani xisseki weku 
khoshii, ’acbatii, pzhare, tyrs .... htd : be kelhk ehenre. 
Emane legelh kelimekanityri cumledha laqejekjan nabe ; 
weku ; — 

Aj ! le biirjTn chu. 

Okhkhej ! rhyzgar bum. 

Of ! le des to wekhte shet bym. 
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Lem cumlanedha “ Aj ! ” bo ’acbatii, “ Okhkbej ! ” bo 
khosbii, “ Of ! ” bo pzhare be kelhk henrawyn. 

(6) Bonawi lekdher emanen : ke, -i ; weku : — 

Myn le khanweke ke par ewe krbiitan da nishtuum. 

Ew pjawej beredha rha burd nasjawym bu. 

Emane ew mnalhanen ke duyne le imtixan der cbun. 

Le cumlej jekema duwem “ ke ” bonawi lekdhere ; cbimke 
cej nawi “ khanweke ” egretewe we cumlej “ myn le 
khanwekedha da nishtuum ” -i be cumlej “ ewe par krbiitan ” 
-ewe nuusandhywe. Le cumlej duwema “ j ” -i dwaj “ ew 
pjawe ” bonawi lekdhere, chunke cej “ ew pjawe ” egretewe 
we cumlej “ ew pjawe beredha rha burd ” -i be cumlej “ ew 
pjawe nasjawym bu ” -wewe nuusandh3rwe. Le cumlej 
sejema “ ke ” -j dwaj “ ew mnalhanen ” bonawi lekdhere, 
chunke cej “ ew mnalhane ” egretewe we cumlej “ emane ew 
mnalhanen ” -i be cumlej “ ew mnalhane duyne le imtixan 
der chun ” -ewe nuusandhy'we. 

Transi.ation 

(a) An interjection is a soimd which is used to express a 
feeling such as joy, surprise, grief, fear, etc. These can have 
no connection with the other words of the sentence, e.s., 

Oh ! I forgot. 

Hurrah ! I am freed. 

Alas ! I shall soon be driven mad by you. 

In these sentences “ Oh ! ” is used for surprise, “ Hurrah ! ” 
is used for joy, “ Alas ! ” is used for grief. 

(h) Relative pronouns are the following : ke, -i, which, that, 

e.g., 

I am living in the house which you bought last year. 

That man that passed by here was an acquaintance of 
mine. 

These are the children who passed the examination 
yesterday. 

In the first sentence the second ke (which) is a relative 
pronoim, because it takes the place of “ the house ” and has 
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connected the sentence “ I am living in the house ” to the 
sentence “ You bought last year.” In the second sentence the 
“ that ” (-?) after “ that man ” is a relative pronoun because 
it takes the place of “ that man ” and has connected the 
sentence “ that man passed by here ” to the sentence “ that 
man was an acquaintance of mine In the third sentence the 
who ” (Jce) after “ those children ” is a relative pronoun be- 
cause it takes the place of “those children” and has con- 
nected the sentence “ these are those children ” to the sentence 
“ those children passed the examination yesterday 



On the Tibetan Transcriptions of Si-Hia 
Words 

By STUART N. WOLFEXDEX 

O INCE, during the last few years, Si-Hia texts with trans- 
^ ^ literations into Tibetan character have been brought to 
light, ^ it seems that a new aspect may be put upon the 
morphology of this language. 

Previously the texts studied pro\dded us only with tran- 
scriptions into Chinese characters, and it is on their evidence 
that reconstructions of Si-Hia words were first based. Writing 
in 1916 with this class of material before him, Laufer ^ 
consequently stated that “ consonantal prefi.xes can be 
pointed out only in four cases : k-hii or k-hu (‘ five ’), k-hum 
(‘ heaven ’), r-ni (‘ ear '), and possibly m-rit, m-lu (‘ worm ’) 

Again, more recently (1926), though in this case with the 
evidence of Tibetan transcriptions at hand, Nevsky ® has 
stated his belief that the prefixed letters in the Tibetan 
transcriptions of Si-Hia words were probably not pronounced, 
a conclusion to which he was evidently largely led “ by keeping 
in mind its Chinese transcription when dealing with a 
Si-Hia word and its variants. 

But there seems very little justification for this. In Nevsky's 
material the Tibetan transcriptions actually give us directly 
contrary evidence powerful enough to go far, with supporting 
material from related languages (examples of which are given 
below), to negative the idea that Si-Hia was a language 
devoid of spoken prefixes. It is not exactly probable, to say 
the least, that in the eleventh century, when the script was 
invented and introduced, that the language had no such 
prefixes to record. All the evidence, internal and external, 
is opposed to such a view. 

1 See Stein, Innermost Asia, vol. iii, pi. cxxxiv, and Nevsky, " A Brief 
Manual of the Si-Hia Characters with Tibetan Transcriptions,” Research 
Review of the Osaka Asiatic Society, No. 4, March, 1926. 

2 Toung Pao, vol. xvii, p. 103. 

^ Op. cit., p. xxiv. 
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It was natural enough for the earlier investigators, working 
from the Chinese side only, to have concluded that Si-Hia 
was badly abraded, for Chinese is ill equipped for recording 
prefixed elements of the Tibetan type. But there is one source 
of support for the Tibetan transcriptions which has not yet 
been given the attention it deserves, viz. the existence still, 
no very great distance from the old Si-Hia territory, of forms 
often containing the old Si-Hia prefixes — a fact which makes 
it appear rather likely that the old transcriptions of Si-Hia 
words in Tibetan characters are really telling the truth. 

Among such the following may here be given ^ : — 

(1) Si-Hia |j* me, man, Jyarung t-r-mi (v. E.), ti-r-mi (H.). 

(2) Si-Hia dmi^, dmi, mi, eye, Jyarung 

d-mye (L.), te-mniok (v. R.), tai-myek, ta-myek {“ iam- 
myeh ” ; H.). 

(3) Si-Hia gsa, ?j' sa, seven, Jyarung ho-s-nes, 

ho-s-ne (v. R.), k-s-nis (L.), ku-s-nes (H.). 

(4) Si-Hia dgit^, qg* hgu, head, Jyarung ta-ku 

(v. R.), ta-ko (H.), T. mgo. 

(5) Si-Hia gmii^, dmii, dmi,^ fire, Jyarung 

te-mi, te-me (v. R.), ti-mi (H.). 


1 The Si-Hia forms are from Nevsky’s Manual already quoted, those of 
Jyarung from Laufer (L.), T'oung Pao, xv (1914), pp. 106-8, v. Rosthorn 
(v. R.), ZDMG., Bd. 51, pp. 524—33, and Hodgson (H.), Essays on the 
Languages, Literature, and Religion of Xepal and Tibet, pt. ii, pp. 65-82, 
and Vocabulary following (b. JRAS. 1928, pp. 897-8). The reader is also 
referred to the writer’s Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Morphology, 
R.A.S. Prize Publication, vol. xii, pp. 141-3, where this language is dealt 
with in connection with Central Naga. Chinese sense equivalents are given 
here from Nevsky when the exact standing of the Si-Hia word — substantive 
or verb — is in doubt. Tibetan as a final is transcribed g, by analogy with 

Jaschke’s practice with ®, as a prefix and Burmese ok myit (q) the repre- 
sentative of earlier final 33 (= T. ®i). 

2 For the i <>u interchange, see JRAS. 1929, p. 582, and Morphology, 
pp. 114-115. 
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(6) Si-Hia ’ijuin,- g-yi^, g-yi, g-yyi, ^b’ 

ui* yi, sun, T. (nintli cent.^) gni, Jyarung ka-ni (“ ke-ni ” ; 
V. E.), ki-ni (H.), Si-fan gni-tna, gne-ma, Moso gni-7ne, Kami 
ka-m (Lewin), ka-ni (Piiayre). 

(7) Si-Hia dim^, woman, Jyarung ie-mi, te-me (v. K.). 

(8) Si-Hia gso^, gswoii,^ »! 1 'nc;* gsdh,^ gso, 

three, Jyarung ko-smn, ko-s&tn (v. E.), ka-smn (H.), T. 

gsum. 

(9) Si-Hia bsu^, bswi^ (Nevsky’s “bsi"), 

seed, T. b,=i^N‘3* gdzugs-pa, ztig-pa, P. btsugs, 

zugs F. gzugs Imp. ziig(s) to plant, to set a plant into the 
ground, and cognates. The Si-Hia word here appears to be 
from a “ Perfect ” form, lit. “ (that which is) inserted or 
planted (in the ground) 

(10) Si-Hia ’ii'sb,* g6e^, «i|5* gee, to go (;ff ),* T. 
g^egs-pa to go, to proceed, Jyarung kop ^-6i to go on foot 
(v. E.). 

(11) Si-Hia ^^'Ibji, b,= * gfi, je^, going, a walk, a 
journey (;{y subst.^), T. aIb’h* mci-ba (eleg.) to come, 
to go (cf. also T. B,«’n’ gei-ba P. si to disappear, go away 
or go out (as a flame or life), whence : to die ; death, lit. 
“ going away ”). 

(12) Si-Hia dm (^, #), T. dga-ba to rejoice ; 

glad, happy; good (cf. also T. dge-ba happiness, 

welfare; happy). 


1 See JRAS. 1928, p. 898. 

“ Exact reading uncertain. Cf. next entry. 

® See note 2 on p. 48. 

* See Morisse, “ Contribution Preliminaire a Tfitude de I’Eeriture et de 
la Langue Si-Hia,” Mem. de I'Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
1904 (t. xi, 2me Partie), p. 41. 

* kop = foot ; ko-po in Hanniu Jyarung (v. R.). 

JRAS. JANUARY 1931. 4 
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(13) Si-Hia rtsi (|g ? ; cf. sap, juice i), T. rtsi, 
sap, juice. 

(14) Si-Hia gni^, ?]3^' gni, two, T. gnis, Jyarung 
ko-nes (v. R.), ka-nes (H.). 

(15) Si-Hia gte^, alone, single, one (3j^, — ), Jyarung 
ko-tie (v. R.), ka-ti (H.), one. (Cf. ? T. gcig.) 

(16) Si-Hia ggi^, dgi^, nine, T. dgu,^ 

Jyarung ku-iiii, ko-hu (v. R.), Lushei pa-kud, Shonshe ma-ko, 
and others. 

(17) Si-Hia bsu^, su, zu^, zu, resemble, 
equal to, like (^n), T. su-ba F. Mu, Imp. {b)sii{s) 
to copy. 

(18) Si-Hia gno^, no, ^ no, X, g, 

5i> T. gnon-pa, non-pa, P. gnan to 

overtake, to reach, to come up with.® 

(19) Si-Hia gse^, se, clean, pure (^), T. ’’js's* 

gtsah (also (sahs-pa, Perf. of gfsaii-ba ; cf. also san-ba P. 
(b)saHS F. bsah to cleanse, to purify). 

(20) Si-Hia p rku*‘{^),T. dgu-ba to bend, bent, 

^ 3 ^' '^du-r, rgu-r, sgu-r.^ 

>o 

(21) Si-Hia gne^, gne, ^ Tie, heart, Nyi Lo-Jo 
gn{i)-ma, T. snih, Jyarung te-s-ni (v. R.). 

(22) Si-Hia bhi^, «m,® five, Lepcha fd-no, Lushei 

^ See Xevsky, !N^o. 186. 

2 See note 2 on p. 48. 

3 Cf. also snon-pa P. and F. bsnan to add, to increase ; increase, 

growth, approximating other meanings of the Chinese synonyms. 

4 Reading doubtful. Queried by Nevsky (No. 271), who suggests ttiul 
as a possible alternative. 

® See Morphology, p. 29 (No. 22 and n. 1). 

® See note 2 on p. 48. 
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pa-nd, Dima-sa bo-nd, etc., Jyarung Jco-mu, Jco-mu ^ (v. E.), 
T. Iha. 

In some cases Si-Hia naturally shows independence in the 
matter of its prefix, as in : — 

(23) Si-Hia gse^, gse, i ze, to know (^), T. 

bses-pa, ses-pa. 

(24) Si-Hia gde^, gde, class, category, kind (^, 



In these the substitution leans definitely towards the usage 
of Eastern Tibetan dialects.^ 

It must surely be admitted, in view of such evidence, that 
we no longer have any valid reason for questioning the 
accuracy of the Tibetan and favouring that of the Chinese 
transcriptions. Quite apart from aindhing else, it is, a priori, 
to be expected that Si-Hia, as a Tibeto-Burman language 
dating back seven to nine centuries, would be well pro%dded 
with just such prefixes as the Tibetan transcriptions contain. 

It also seems not improbable that the Jyarimg tribes, at 
present settled just west of the Cheng-tu plain in Sze-chuan, 
are descendants of a stock whose language was nearly allied 
to Si-Hia, though our knowledge of their dialect is as yet so 
fragmentary that but little can be said with certainty. It is, 
however, at least a fact that correspondence is, in general, 
a good deal closer between Si-Hia and Jyarung than between 
Si-Hia and the “ Tangutan ” material collected by 
Prejevalsky ^ in former Si-Hia territory, and it is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that a body of Si-Hia speakers 
were displaced southwards by Chingiz Khan’s conquest of 
their kingdom, and that it is their word material which we 
have surviving in Jyarung. In this latter, prefixes instead of 

1 Cf. Laufer’s Ic-iiii, h-riu quoted above, and see his Si-Hia, pp. 41-2 
(No. 35). 

2 Cf. JRAS. 1928, p. 898. 

^ Mongolia, the Tangut Country and the Solitudes of Northern Tibet, 
London, 1876, vol. ii, pp. 136—8. See also pp. 112-13 and 301-4. 

24658 
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being lost have been retained, and have even had placed 
before them still others of later dated We consequently are 
not compelled to expect Si-Hia to be represented now by 
word forms more abraded than the Tibetan transcriptions 
we have considered above, and need feel no surprise if the 
language is eventually found to survive in Jyarung and to have 
suffered less phonetic decay than we might expect. 


^ See Morphology, pp. 141-3. 
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I. Introduction 

rjIHE manlier in which ManI presented to the Sasanian court 
his new doctrine seems to demonstrate that the 
mazdayasnian theology of that period conceived time, 
zrvan-, as the highest principle. Zarathu.stra’s own doctrine 
had been distinctively monotheistic and spiritual. But it had 
fallen into oblivion and had been superseded by a polytheistic 
system such as was the ofiQcial creed of the Achaemenian 
empire and such as it is recorded in the later Avesta. At a 
certain moment religious reaction appears to have made 
itself felt against the alteration of the true spirit of Zara- 
thustra's teaching. In trying to reconstruct this doctrine 
the mazdaist theologians had hit upon speculations considering 
time as the supreme essence. The question, when this system 
may have been first evolved, will be treated later on. For the 
present, it may suffice to state that the Zervanite theology 
was officially recognized during the beginning of the Sasanian 
epoch, but without leaving traces in the Avesta or in the 
bulk of the Pahlavl literature. 
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On the other hand philosophical speculations on time formed 
the essential part of a special system of Indian philosophy, 
the Kalavada, a school which disappeared and was absorbed 
by the recognized systems. Again, in the Hellenistic world 
the question of time, of its relation to certain philosophical 
conceptions and scientific aspects was treated under a number 
of different points of view. 

The wide diffusion of the speculations concerning time as 
the leading principle calls for a closer study of this special 
development of thought. It must be borne in mind that the 
representation of time as a philosophical or religious factor 
is only possible when certain astronomical features have been 
observed, comprising a system of measurement of time and 
showing that nothing visible can be taken as e.xisting outside 
this conception. Where therefore time has been promoted to 
the rank of supreme essence, the scientific spirit and the 
philosophical or theological speculations must necessarily 
have already attained a certain level. All this contends to 
make the examination of the problem more attractive, but 
it adds considerably to the difficulty of handling it. 

The scope of the following lines is to present the features 
of the question in a manner showing the similarities and 
the differences of the conception of time in Iran, in India, and 
in the Hellenistic world. If absolutely convincing results 
cannot be arrived at on the subject of the origin of the specula- 
tions on time — speculations w'hich may have been taken up 
in different coimtries and at different epochs independently 
of each other — it may be of interest at least to be able to 
compare the doctrines in question. However, it must never 
be forgotten that between India, Iran and the Western world 
frequent intercourse took place and that important features 
like the Indian alphabet point to the conclusion of Western 
influences having worked on the Indian mind— through 
direct contact by the neighbourhood of Iran or through other 
channels like southern Arabia. Sir John IVIarshall's important 
discoveries in the Pimjab show that very early relations 
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existed between north-western India and the countries 
situated on the Persian Gulf. 

But one fact must not be overlooked : Indian thought has 
developed mainly on its own lines. Even if outside influences 
are to be taken into accormt, Indian philosophy has always 
gone her own way, not troubling about other nations. Maha- 
yana-buddhism has first carried Indian ideas into wider 
circles. It may be that certain features of Buddhism like the 
non-recognition of the caste system ^ and its adversity to 
ascetic practices have been the main instrument in making 
Buddhism unpopular in India, so that the Hindoo movement 
was able to suppress Buddhism in India proper. 

When the special position of the Indian development is 
taken into consideration, it will appear useful to examine 
the Indian theories on time as the first point of this paper and 
to follow up with Iran as the country which was in touch 
both with India and the regions of the West. After treating 
the Iranian conceptions of time as the highest being it will 
be good to turn to the Hellenistic world extending the studies 
to such Mesopotamian, Anatolian or other elements which 
may have been taken up by Hellenism. 

After the situation concerning the philosophy of time in 
Iran, India and the Hellenistic world has been made clear, 
it will be possible to propose certain solutions explaining the 
different speculations. In doing this, it must, however, be 
understood that the author does not intend to engage him- 
self in improved theories, but that he only wishes to present 
some suggestions for further studies, 

^ This does not mean that Buddhism was in any way a reaction against 
the system of castes. On the whole early Buddhism was an aristocratic 
movement, in which the ksitriya are prominent. It was against the 
privileges of the Brahmanas and the authority of the Veda that the new 
doctrine was directed. Bor attaining the state of freedom from pain and 
the entanglement in the world it was indifferent whether the follower of 
the Buddha was a Brahmana, a K?atriya, or a Vaisya. But the Indian 
Buddhists were aware of the caste distinction. Nobles and Brahmanas 
form the surrounding of the Buddha and Buddhist tradition believes that 
a Buddha can only be born as a Brahman or a Ksatriya. 
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On the other hand philosophical speculations on time formed 
the essential part of a special system of Indian philosophy, 
the Kalavada, a school which disappeared and was absorbed 
by the recognized systems. Again, in the Hellenistic world 
the question of time, of its relation to certain philosophical 
conceptions and scientific aspects was treated under a number 
of different points of view. 

The wide diffusion of the speculations concerning time as 
the leading principle calls for a closer study of this special 
development of thought. It must be borne in mind that the 
representation of time as a philosophical or religious factor 
is only possible when certain astronomical features have been 
observed, comprising a system of measurement of time and 
showing that nothing visible can be taken as existing outside 
this conception. Where therefore time has been promoted to 
the rank of supreme essence, the scientific spirit and the 
philosophical or theological speculations must necessarily 
have already attained a certain level. All this contends to 
make the examination of the problem more attractive, but 
it adds considerably to the difficulty of handling it. 

The scope of the following lines is to present the features 
of the question in a manner showing the similarities and 
the differences of the conception of time in Iran, in India, and 
in the Hellenistic world. If absolutely convincing results 
cannot be arrived at on the subject of the origin of the specula- 
tions on time — speculations which may have been taken up 
in different countries and at different epochs independently 
of each other — it may be of interest at least to be able to 
compare the doctrines in question. However, it must never 
be forgotten that between India, Iran and the Western world 
frequent intercourse took place and that important features 
like the Indian alphabet point to the conclusion of Western 
influences having worked on the Indian mind — through 
direct contact by the neighbourhood of Iran or through other 
channels like southern Arabia. Sir John Marshall's important 
discoveries in the Pimjab show that very early relations 
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existed between north-western India and the countries 
situated on the Persian Gulf. 

But one fact must not be overlooked : Indian thought has 
developed mainly on its own lines. Even if outside influences 
are to be taken into account, Indian philosophy has always 
gone her own way, not troubling about other nations. Maha- 
yana-buddhism has first carried Indian ideas into wider 
circles. It may be that certain features of Buddhism like the 
non-recognition of the caste system ^ and its adversity to 
ascetic practices have been the main instrument in making 
Buddhism impopular in India, so that the Hindoo movement 
was able to suppress Buddhism in India proper. 

When the special position of the Indian development is 
taken into consideration, it will appear useful to examine 
the Indian theories on time as the first point of this paper and 
to follow up with Iran as the country which was in touch 
both with India and the regions of the West. After treating 
the Iranian conceptions of time as the highest being it will 
be good to turn to the Hellenistic world extending the studies 
to such Mesopotamian, Anatolian or other elements which 
may have been taken up by Hellenism. 

After the situation concerning the philosophy of time in 
Iran, India and the Hellenistic world has been made clear, 
it will be possible to propose certain solutions explaining the 
different speculations. In doing this, it must, however, be 
imderstood that the author does not intend to engage him- 
self in improved theories, but that he only wishes to present 
some suggestions for further studies. 

^ This does not mean that Buddhism was in any way a reaction against 
the system of castes. On the whole early Buddhism was an aristocratic 
movement, in which the ks^triya are prominent. It was against the 
privileges of the Brahmanas and the authority of the Veda that the new 
doctrine was directed. For attaining the state of freedom from pain and 
the entanglement in the world it was indifferent whether the follower of 
the Buddha was a Brahmana, a Ksatriya, or a Vaisya. But the Indian 
Buddhists were aware of the caste distinction. Xobles and Brahmanas 
form the surrounding of the Buddha and Buddhist tradition believes that 
a Buddha can only be born as a Brahman or a K9atriya. 
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A number of special points of tbe subject under remew 
has been dealt with already by eminent scholars whose work 
in elucidating parts of the problem have greatly advanced 
our knowledge of it. Such valuable contributions are 
principally due to Wilhelm Bousset, Franz Cumont, Louis 
Maries, Carl Clemen, Eduard Norden, Heinrich Junker, 
Hans Heinrich Schaeder, Richard Reitzenstein, Louise Troje, 
Robert Eisler, and Isidor Scheftelowitz.^ The work accom- 
phshed by these and other scholars has given the impulse for 
undertaking the following study, which tries to consider the 
subject under a more general aspect, but which would not be 
possible without the preparatory investigations mentioned here. 
It will not in every case be feasible to accept the explanations 
or deductions proposed by other authors, but this does not 
mean a criticism of their work. The strongest impulse given 
by scholarly labour is not always contained in the fact that 
the result expounded must be maintained for ever and ever, 
but that it incites discussion and further investigation. If a 
problem is attacked from more sides than one, tbe probabilities 
of a sound solution will by necessity be larger than if only 
a restricted circle of persons deals with it. As the field which 
the present study has to embrace is large and as the traditions 
of many nations and coimtries have to be taken into account, 
the chances for errors are greater than if the author had 
limited himself to only one or two sectors. 


' After the completion of this paper, which was read in August, 1928, 
at the 17th International Oriental Congress at Oxford, the following 
studies have touched the subject under consideration : K. Holl, 
Gtsammelle Aufsdtze, ii, 1928, 145 ff. A. Cliristenscn, Etudes svr le 
Zoroastrisme de la Perse Antique, 1928. 45 ff. V. Williams Jackson, 
Zoroastrian Studies, 1928, 31 ff. J. D. C. Pavry, The Zoroastrian Doctrine 
of a Future Life, 2nd ed., 1929. 64. 26. I. Scheftelowitz, Die Zeit als 
Schichsalsgottheit in der indischen und iranischen Religion, 1929. 
H. Junker, IVorter und Sacheu, xii, 1929, 132 ff. E. Benvcniste, The Persian 
Religion, 1929, 76 ff. JAS. ccxv, 1929, 287 ff. H. S. Xyherg, JAS. ccxiv, 
1929, 198 ff. G. Messina, Der Ursprung der Mngier und die zarathuslrische 
Religion, 1930, 94 f. F. Cumont, Les religions orientales dans le paganisms 
romain, 4th ed., 1929, 277 f. 
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II 

Indian Conceptions of Time 

1. Attitude of different religious and philosophical schools 
towards the problem 

The Rgveda employs the term hdla like the word rtu not in 
the general sense of time but in that of “ certain moment ”, 
“ right moment In the latter meaning kola was often 
used in connection with the sacrifice ritual and although the 
etymology of the word has not yet been cleared up in a 
completely satisfactory manner ^ the sense “ right moment for 
a purpose ” seems to be the original one, as Oldenberg has 
been able to show.^ On the other hand, it has been suggested 
that kola may have meant at first something like “ driver ” 
and that this figure was a so-called “ special god ” in the sense 
accepted by Usener.'* In a similar manner Giintert has tried 
to explain the character of Savitar.® There remains however 
a certain difficulty. It is in the Artharvaveda that kola is 
mentioned for the first time as a god. He appears there 
already as an abstract conception of highly philosophical 
tendencies. How this abstraction developed is not known 
and only conjectures can be put forward concerning the 
original character of kdla as a deity. There is even no 
explanation to be given how kdla came to be the term for 
“ time ”, in which meaning the word is generally employed 
in Sanskrit, where the conception of a deity kdla does not come 
into consideration. We can only state that the Atharvaveda 
treats kala as a god, without being able to ascertain in 
what way this notion grew up. 

The question whether the abstract idea of time was 
turned into a deity or whether a concrete god kala, the 

^ Cf. the po&t-Vedic expression riukfila, “season, menses”. 

" H. Giintert, Der nrische ]y€ltl:onig uml Heiland^ 232 ff. 

® Lekre der Up^nisaden, 18, 1 ; Weltanschauung der Brahmanatexie, 40. 

* \V. Wiist, ZIL V. 1927, 166 f. ; cf. Usener, Gotternamen, 75 f. 

® Giintert, loc. cit., 155 ff. ; cf. Oldenberg, Bel. des Veda, 2nd ed., 
63 ff ; ZDMG. li, 473 ff., lix, 253 ff ; Vedaforschung, 79 ff. 
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“ driver ”, was at a certain period connected with the abstract 
conception of time, can hardly be answered, if one desires to 
remain on the solid ground of facts. 

Atharvaveda, xix, 53 and 54, presents Kala already as the 
highest principle, as the creator of Prajapati and of the 
universe.^ On the other hand, Atharvaveda, xiii, 2, 39 ff., 
says that Rohita, a solar deity, is Kala and Prajapati. In the 
Rgveda Rohita often designs a red horse, and the conception 
of the sim as a horse is well-known. Atharvaveda, xix, 53, 1, 
calls Kala a horse with seven reins and a thousand eyes.^ 

It is practically impossible to fix even approximately the 
age of the Atharvaveda. In any case, this samhita is of special 
interest, because it preserves numerous opinions which were 
not considered as orthodox. The philosophical speculations 
on time which the Atharvaveda exposes reckon with Brahman. 
It is to be assumed that these notions on Kala as time cannot 
have been introduced before Brahman had been recognized 
by philosophical speculation as the one principle which 
contains everything. The two hymns about Kala, who is said 
to enclose Brahman, and to be superior to him, must therefore 
belong to a period when the idea of Brahman had been 
developed, and they denote an opposition to the teaching of 
Brahman being the highest essence. In general the philo- 
sophical and cosmogonical parts of the Atharvaveda are 
beUeved to be of relatively recent origin,® although it cannot 
be proved why such portions should not contain very ancient 
conceptions. In any case, the Atharvaveda shows that 


* On these hymns cf. Deussen, Gesck, d. Philos. I, i, 209 ff ; Winternitz, 
Gesch. d. ind. Lit. i, 132 ; Giintert, Der arische Weltkdnig, 231 ff ; O. Strauss, 
Indische Philosophic, 34. 

2 It must not be forgotten that Rohita means " the red one ” and Kala 
“the blue-black”. Etymologically this word has nothing to do with 
Kala “ time A certain parallel may have been drawn between the two 
expressions, but the comparison of Kala with a horse does not seem to 
point to ancient mythological connections, which have been seen here 
by some scholars. 

^ Winternitz, loc. cit., 130; Oldenberg, Weltanschauung, 40, thinks that 
the two hymns in question may belong to the period of the Brahmanas. 
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Kala had become the subject of philosophical meditations. 
It is to be understood that time was connected with Prajapati 
in his character as Samvatsara “ the year ”, and that 
astronomical notions were taken into account. The seven 
reins, the seven wheels of Kala as mentioned in Atharvaveda, 
xix, 53, 1 f., have been explained as the seven planets or 
the seven Aditya. Kala’s thousand eyes are said to be identical 
with the stars as governed by time. Giintert believes the 
notion of time to be synonymous with Aditi.^ Space and 
time are often enough linked up together, but there is no 
clue to show that “ boundlessness ” Aditi, has really influenced 
the notion of Kala as we find it in the Atharvaveda. The 
Iranian Zrvan- akarana- has evidently been the cause of 
connecting Aditi and Kala . Without accepting the correctness 
of a theory which believes in relations between Aditi and 
Kala, it will be useful to remember the controversies about 
Aditi and the Aditya, which have been explained in the 
most divergent manner, this group of deities having been 
put in parallel with the Amasa-spanta- and having been 
connected with influences from Mesopotamia. 

After the Atharvaveda, Kala “ time ” is not unfrequently 
mentioned in philosophical and religious texts. But the 
conception is generally taken in a different character than in 
the Atharvaveda, where Kala is the highest principle of a 
somewhat mystical tint. The Mahabharata occasionally 
considers time as fate.^ The doctrine of Karman has 
influenced such considerations.® Bali, Namuci and Vrtra 
find according to the Mahabharata * their consolation in the 
idea, that Kala has shaped their destinies and that nothing 
can be done against time and fate. The Moksadharma points 

^ Der ar. Weltkdnig, 231. 

2 xii, 28, 18 ff. ; 153, 44 ; cf. 23, 5 ff. ; 33, 14 ff. ; xiii, 1, 50 f., etc. 

’ Time as a deity of destiny in India has been treated by I. Scheftelowitz 
at the Fifth German Orientalists' Meeting in 1928. He arrives at the con- 
clusion that Kala as destiny is a conception which developed only after 
astrology became known in India. Cf. his book Die Zeit als Schichsals- 
gottheit mentioned above. 

* xii, 223, 224, 223, 226, 227, 228, 280. 
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to Kala as the mediator between Prakrti as the non-apper- 
ceiving cause and the non-appercei\dng effects, the evolutions 
of matter. These considerations are greatly complicated 
by the speculations on the true nature of the relations between 
Purusa and Prakrti and the explanation of the fact how 
non-spiritual matter came to create the cosmic and psychical 
world. Kepeatedly time is compared to the consuming fire : 
it is said that Kala cooks or burns the world. In such cases 
Kala is identified with Agni like later on with Maya or 
Prakrti. 

The senses of time and fate given to Kala include the notion 
of death, primarily as being the fate from which no living 
being can escape. Kala gradually becomes synonymous of 
death. The deity of time and the god of death form one 
heavenly being ; Kala is the same as Yama. Siva is Mahakala, 
the great time and at the same time the great death ; Maha- 
kali is a form of Durga. Though Kali originally means “ the 
blue-black ”, the .similarity of sound with Kala must not be 
neglected. Like Siva, Visnu has been assimilated to Kala,^ 
but time, the general destroyer and giver of life, seems on the 
whole to be more appropriated to the character of ^iva. 
The Visnu-Purana, i, 2, mentions time as one of the four shapes 
of the highest essence, the other three being pradhdna, 
punisa and ryakla. The Bhagavata-Purana makes Visnu 
act through Kala. Occasionally Visnu is called Kala or 
Kala appears as an independent element besides Visnu. ^ 

The testimonies hitherto examined show Kala in the 
sphere of mjdhology and religion.® They are probably only 
the remains of a once rather widely spread philosophical 
speculation, which considered absolute time as the funda- 
mental principle and which was superseded and rendered 

^ Schrader, Vber cl. Stand d. indisrhen Phtlosopkie z. Zl. Mahdinras 
«. Buddlms, 30. 

2 Bhdgavata-Purdna, i, 6, 9 ; 8, 28 ; 9, 14 ; 13, 16 f., etc. 

® Religion and Philosophy are interdependent in India. Of. M. Winter- 
nitz' clever remarks, Hochxchubcissen, 1927, 687, on the formation of the 
notion Theosophy by Oltramare and Spej-er. 
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obsolete by other victorious systems. It is typical that just 
the Atharvaveda, which enjoys the least great reputation 
amongst the samhitds and which has preserved many beliefs 
not recognized by orthodoxy, and sectarian developments 
bhft Sivaism retain notions of Time as the uppermost god. 

That the problem of time came to occupy the minds of 
Indian philosophers is easily to be imderstood. The idea 
that every existing thing has but a transitory nature and is 
subject to decay led by itself to speculation on the character 
of time, generally lioked up with space, dis, meaning a part of 
the world, and akdsa, “ infinite space,” a much discussed 
notion. 

But time being connected with the everyday life of man, 
it was, too, subjected to a purely scientific treatment. The 
science of time, hdlajmna, comprising the knowledge of 
the division of time, kalajndnagati, forms a part of astrology.^ 
Without imderstanding the system of time-division it was 
impossible to follow the movements of the stars. Therefore 
the study of time was of the highest importance. The 
notion of Kala belonged to the field of research of one of 
the most difiicult branches of Indian science, astronomy and 
astrology ; astrology again remains in close connection with 
other parts of scientific study as well as with religion and 
magic rites. The mathematical and astronomical problems 
concerning time have had their bearing on the philosophical 
side of the aspect, the character of Kala as a deity of fate and 
death, such as it was developed in certain circles, making 
the whole term most appropriate for astrological systems. 

In the field of philosophy, however, speculation hit on the 
great difficulty of defining the character of time, a puzzle 
which was not answered till Kant's explication of time and 
space as forms of conception of the human mind was 
propounded. Indian thought looked on time as a substance 
or as an attribute and occasionally tried to tackle the problem 
whether time is eternal or not. On the whole, the question 
* J. V. Nogelein, ZDMG. n.s. 7, 1928, 3. 
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of the nature of time does not seem to have taken up much 
room in the systems known to us. It is more or less 
accidentally that the problem is treated. Buddhists were 
on the other hand ready to negate the existence of time at 
all, and this point of view has given rise to controversies 
which allow us to get acquainted with the opinions of the 
Brahmanic opponents.^ 

The reflections of the Maitrayana-Upanisad ^ on the 
transitory nature of everything existing lead already to the 
consideration that time is a substance identical with Brahman, 
while the Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad ® makes time only 
proceed from Brahman through dkdsa, “ space,” a much 
discussed term which is often equalled to the ether. The 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad, i, 2, mentions Kala with nature, 
Svabhava, necessity, Niyati, chance, Yadrccha, the funda- 
mental substances, Bhutan!, Yoni and Purusa among the 
possible primary principles which may have caused the world 
to come into existence. On the other hand Gaudapada tries 
to demonstrate that Kala, Isvara or Svabhava cannot be 
the original causes of the world's existence.^ One of the 
questions which puzzle the Indian philosophers is how time 
can be eternal and still subjected to being divided into 
determinated portions. For those schools who consider time 
as a substance the problem presents itself in the shape of 
having to accept the eternity of a substance. While the 
Sarnkhya explains time and space as eternal and coexistant 
attributes of primar matter, Pradhana, other systems like 
the Vaisesika accept two different times, an eternal indivisible 
time and the different parts of time such as the movement 
of the stars calls forth. 

These short hints may suffice to show how complicated 


1 Cf. the excellent survey given by Th. Stcherbatsky, La theorie de la 
connaissance el la logique chez les Bouddhistes tardifs, 12 ff. 

M, 4 ; vi, 14-16. 

3 ill, 8, 6-10. 

* Ad Sdmkhyakdrikd, 61 ; cf. H. Jacobi, Gottesidee, 39. 
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the whole problem appeared to the philosophical mind.^ 
It is of interest to note that the Vedanta, which gives to the 
conception of aMsa its place in speculation, passes more or 
less in silence over that of time. Sankara,^ who attacks the 
Buddhists because they negate the outward world, accepts 
only an empirical reality. Therefore time does not exist 
in his eyes, there being no succession of psychic phenomena 
and no changement in the exterior world, a point of view 
strongly resemhling that adopted by Buddhism. 

The Yaisesika S3’stem ranges time amongst the eternal 
substances. But it must not be forgotten that for the 
philosophy of the Yaisesika dmvya onty means something 
possessing qualit\’ or movement and being the immediate 
cause of a phenomenon In any case, Yaisesika and Nyaj’a 
do not recognize time and space as qualities.^ Ivanada 
calls time like dis, “ space," as distinguished from dMsa, 
“ ether,’’ a imique, boundless and eternal substance which 
cannot be apperceived.® This substance is measured by the 
sun. On the other hand the Nyaya system looks on the 
substances as elements of matter, hhuta.^ Time and space 
are eternal substances, coexisting with everything and all- 
penetrating like akdsa, “ ether." ' 

The speculations of the Naivayikas on the nature of time 
as a substance of a character not subjected to human apper- 

^ It may be allowed to draw the attention to Henri Bergson’s idea of the 
“ Evolution creatrice ”, metaphysical time being distinguished from the 
mere succession of phenomena, and to the literary treatment of the problem 
by Marcel Proust, .4 la recherche du temps perdu. 

^ Deussen, System des Vedanta, 260 If. 

® Max Muller, ZDilO. vi, 24. The Six Systems, 2nd ed., 441 f. 

* It may be mentioned that Indian logics did not arrive at a doctrine of 
conclusion in the Aristotelian sense. H. Jacobi, Xach. d. Gott. Ges. d. II'., 
1901, 461 f. 

® Deussen, Gesch. der Phil.,l.iu, 351 ; M. Muller, The Six Systems, 2nd ed., 
444 f. 

^ Sydya Darsana, I, i, 13. 

’’ Xydya Darsana, II, i, 22 ; ef. H. v. Glasenapp, Hinduismus, 279 ; 
O. Strauss, Indische Philosophie, 152, contends that the Nyaya considers 
time and space as eternal uniform realities. 
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ception lead to the declaration that time and space are 
identical d Modern Nya}’a philosophers pronoimce time and 
space to be Isvara. The modern Naiyayikas being mostly 
Sivaites,^ this assimilation could point to their having 
accepted the popular belief that Siva-Isvara is Mahakala. 
It is very doubtful whether in this instance influences of the 
Kalavada are to be taken into account, but in any case it 
is perhaps worth while to note that the ^ivaites were repre- 
sented in north-western India and that they may there have 
come into closer contact with Iranian ideas. 

It will be useful to retain the fact that the Nyaya-sutras 
may belong to the period between a.d. 200 and 450, while 
the Vaisesika-sutras are believed to have been written 
between a.d. 250 and 300 ® ; the origin of the Vaisesika 
philosophy as such can reach up to the second century b.c.* 

According to Madhva (probably a.d. 1199-1278) time is 
with Prakrti an eternal principle ; Kala proceeds from Prakrti, 
and it is differenced by itself, not by any accidental happenings. 
In any case time depends on Visnu.® This is the same attitude 
as that which the Visnu-Purana and the Bhagavata-Purapa 
adopt. 

A certain interest attaches to the Jaina interpretation of 
time. ® Time having contrary to other substances no expansion 
and occupying no parts of space, Prade&, some Jaina 
philosophers separate it from the substances, Dravya, while 
others again declare Kala to be a Dravya, but no Astikaya, 
i.e. time does not belong to one of the classes of being, such as 
Jiva and the four other non-spiritual substances. 

1 Vacaspatimisra, cf. Tatparyasuddhi, 281, refutes this opinion. 

^ Winternitz, Gesch. d. ind. Lit., iii. 477. According to a legend, Siva 
is said to have revealed the Vaisesikasystem to Kanada in the shape of an 
owl. Cf. Peterson, Three Reports, 26 ft. 

3 Jacobi, yachr. der Gott. Ges. d. irf^s., 1901, 460 £F. ; 476, 482 ; L. Suali, 
Introduzione alio studio della filosofia Indiana, 64 ft. ; B. Faddegon, The 
Vaisesikasystem, 10 ft. ; H. v. Glasenapp, Hinduismus, 277 ft. 

* Winternitz, loo. cit., 472. 

‘ H. V. Glasenapp, Madhvas Philosophie des V ishnu-Glaubens, 53. 

* Cf. H. V. Glasenapp, Jainismus, 154 f. ; 0. Strauss, Ind. Phil., 113. 
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In all the systems and religious communities mentioned 
before, the speculations on time only play a modest and more 
accidental part. But there existed one school of thought, 
which like the two hymns of the Atharveda mentioned before, 
considered time as the central notion and as the fimdamental 
principle. This system, the Kalavada, has disappeared. 
It is only through occasional polemics of Buddhist writings 
and by mentions in Jaina literature that the existence of this 
school is known. Why it disappeared is not to be said with 
certainty. The explanation proposed by certain scholars 
that the Kalavada was absorbed by astrology,^ does not 
soimd very probable. On the contrary, astronomical and 
astrological reflections may have led to construing a philo- 
sophical school which pronounced time to be the first principle . 

As has been shown, the Svetasvatara-Upanisad, i, 2, 
mentions Kala as the first of the principles which have been 
considered as the original cause. After Kala Svabhava, 
nature, Niyati, necessity, Yadrccha, chance, Bhutani, the 
fundamental substances or elements, Yoni and Purusa, 
primar matter and spirit, are enumerated. The Svetasvatara- 
Upanisad introduces a new principle, Isvara ; thus theistic 
philosophy, which proceeds from the speculations on Atman, 
has been of the greatest importance for the development 
of Sivaism and Visnuism. In this Upanisad we further meet 
for the first time the theory of the three Gunas,^ the whole 
treatise being a kind of compromise between Vedanta and 
Saipkhya teachings.® The age of this Upanisad is difficult 
to fix. It has been suggested that the treatise is the product 
not of one author, but of a school and that the original was 
limited to i, 1-12, containing the doctrine of the threefold 
brahman, the complete theism of the other part of the 


' Stcherbatsky, Theorie de la connaissance, 15. 

* M. Muller, The Six Systems, 2nd ed., 216. 

• M. Muller, loc. cit., 262 ; the Soetasoatara-Upanisad mentions Vedanta , 
vi, 22, Sdtpkhya and Yoga vi, 13. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1931. 
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Upanisad connected with Rudra being developed at a later 
period out of the theory of the threefold brahman d 

In any case the Sveta svatara-Upanisad points to the 
existence of a philosophical school which considered time 
as the first cause. 

The Maitrayana-Upanisad - compares time with Brahman. 
Time and Not-time are called the two bodies of Brahman. 
Perhaps the authors of those passages of the said Upanisad 
tried to arrive at a compromise between the Kalavada and 
the orthodox systems. 

The Jaina literature further offers a few mentions of the 
systematic Kalavada. There is a definition of time given 
according to the views of the Kalavada by SUanka in the 
Acaratika, calling time amongst other things the form of 
action of everything.® In his commentary to the Nandi 
written in the twelfth century a.d. Malayagiri * quotes certain 
principles which may come from a Sutra of the Kalavada. 
Here time is called the cause of everything. Amongst the 
360 darsana, which the canonic literature of the Jainas 
enumerates, the Kalavada is mentioned as a sub-division of 
the Kriyavada. This conception is common to Buddhists and 
to Jainas and comprises such philosophic systems as recognize 
the three principles of freedom of will, responsibility and 
reincarnation. Malayagiri ® says that Kala is like Isvara, 
Atman, Niyati, Svabhava and Yadrccha, one of the 
metaphysical principles of the six schools of agnosticism 
{Ajndriavdda). 

These same systems are mentioned in the Buddhacarita ^ 
with the exception of the Kalavada, about which the Buddha 


‘ F. O. Schrader, Der Stand der Philosophie, 42 £f. For the importance of 
the Svetdsvatara-Upanisad for the development of Sivaism cf. Bhandarkar, 
Vaisnaism, 106 ff. 

• vi, 14 f. 

• F. 0. Schrader, Der Stand dt,r Philosophie, 28. 

• Ed. Calcutta, samvat 1936. 

® F. 0; Schrader, Der Stand der Philosophie, 12 f. 

• ix, 47 f., ed. Cowell. 
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is made to pronoimce himself in another passage of this workd 
The Ahguttaranikaya enumerates the kdlavddl, hhutavaM, 
atthavddi, dhammavadd, vinayavddl.^ Whether Buddha him- 
self was acquainted with the Kalavada, appears as doubtful 
as the idea that MahavTra knew about this and other similar 
systems.® But it may he assumed that such schools existed 
really at a later period and that the literature of the Jainas 
and Buddhists does not merely reproduce an imaginary 
schedule, but gives an account of actually taught systems, 
a conclusion which, as has been demonstrated, can be drawn 
as well from Brahmanic sources. 

The testimony of Bhattotpala, a commentator of Varahami- 
hiras Brhatsamhita, may close the list of quotations about 
Kala. This author says ^ that some consider time as an eternal, 
unifold and ever-present substance, the measure of all actions ; 
others describe it as the movement of the sim, the planets, 
and the fixed stars, others again call time the difference of 
the periods. Here Bhattotpala does not seem to treat a 
philosophical system, but to reproduce opinions current 
in the circles of astronomers. 

Ill 

Iranian Conceptions of Time 
1. Iranian Sources 

Time, zrvan-, occupies but a very secondary position in 
the avestic pantheon. The name itself has been read as 
zurvan-, or by some scholars as zruvan-. Zrvan- belongs to 
the same root as zaurvan, or without epenthesis zarran-, 
“ old age,” who appears as a demon in Videvdat, xix, 
43, as the daeva- of decrepitude making the parents lose 
their intelligence, if we follow the interpretation of the 

* XTii!, 55 f. 

* iii, 69, 9, cf. Puggala-Pannalti, iv, 57 f. ed. Morris. 

’ Schrader, loc. cit., 13. 

* ad Brhatsarfihita, i, 7, ed. DviTedi. 
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passage given by Bartbolomae.^ Zrvan- appears in two forms, 
as akarana-, “boundless time,” and as daraghox'^adhdta-,^ 
as the all-governing or self-created time of the long period. 
The second shape of time corresponds to the well-known 
period of 12,000 years in which the evolution of the corporal 
(astvant-) world is comprised. This epoch is contained in 
eternity, boundless time. The two conceptions are distinct 
from one another, but at the same time there exists a close 
connection between them inasmuch as Zrvan- dar3gh6;^'^adhata- 
is but a section of Zrvan- akarana-.® This easily explains the 
fact why Zrvan- dar0gh6;^^adhata- always appears together 
with the other deity, Zrvan- akarana- and is never mentioned 
isolatedly as has been observed by H. Junker.^ The two-fold 
yazata- Zrvan- is invoked Nyayisn, i, 8 after Tistrya-, Vanant- 
and Thwasa- and before Vata- and other deities. Videvdat, 
xix, 13 ; 16, has Vayu- (vayu-) instead of Vata-. Thwasa- is 
the space full of air, or rather ether, the sphere lying beyond 
that of the stars, because air is really an element not familiar 
to the Iranians. Vata- and Vayu- are geniuses of air and 
of the winds. Vast xv is dedicated to Vayu- together with 
Kaman- ;:^'astra-, probably because a favourable wind brings 
“ peace with good pastures ”, while hot or cold storms ruin 
them, whilst Vata- is named oa8o on Indo-scythian coins. 
The winds are known to Herodotus, i, 131, as belonging to 

^ Altiran. Wdrterb.,lol. For another interpretation see Jackson, Grrfr. 
iran. Phil,, ii, 659 f. ; Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, s.v. ; Darmesteter Zend- 
avesta, ii, 275. 

2 Joh. Hertel takes x^adhdta- as self-created ”, an expression opposed 
to stidhdta- ” given through the existing,” i.e. Ahura- Mazda-. Die /Sonne, 
etc., 146, 50 - 

® V. Selle, Gott, Gel. Anzeigen, 1927, 438, believes that akarana- and 
dar^ghdx^^dhdta- {ddrang ;^^tada/o) are but two epithets belonging to one god 
Zrvan-. Bartholomae, Altir. W orterb., 696, explains dardghdx^adhdta- as ” der 
lange Zeit immer der eigenen Bestimmung untersteht”, i.e. eternal. The 
Rivdyat, cod. xii, suppl. Anquetil, 14 ff., calls time the creator, but Ohrmazd, 
himself an offspring of boundless time, creates Zaman direng hudal, both 
aspects of time being considered as distinct. By Zrvan i derang x^adhai the 
cosmic aion is understood. 

* Warburg- Yortrdge, i, 1921—22 126 ff. 
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the nvunber of Persian gods. Space, Akasa-, is a notion 
only to be found in PahlavT literature, to the Avesta it is un- 
known. Vayu-, “ air,” “ wind,” is according to the Bundahisn 
the emptiness between the realms of Ohrmazd and Ahriman, 
where in the reign of Zrvan- darogho;^ "adhata- the great meeting 
between the two spirits will take place. Yasna Ixxii, 10 
has Eaman-, Vayu-, Thwasa- and the two shapes of Zrvan- 
mentioned before. A synonym of Thwasa- or at least a 
strongly similar conception is Vayah-, “airy space,” Nyayisn, 
i, 1, where this deity is termed darogh6x'’adhata- like Zrvan-. ^ 
Time appears together with space, but only in later periods, 
not in the Avesta, we find Zrvan- in connection with fate, 
a point which will stUl call for attention. The notion of fate 
itself, Baxt, is not mentioned before the Pahlavi period. 
To Zrvan- akarana- “ boundless time” may be compared 
anaghra-raocah-, “ the lights without beginning ” ® ; these are 
opposed as transcendent light as as sovereign or 

as self-created, to the light created only for the material 
world, which is called stidhdta- in Videvdat II, 131, Mazdaism 
distinguishing between the purely spiritual sphere and the 
material existence. 

The result for our investigation is but meagre, as far as the 
purely Avestic sources are concerned. Nowhere Zrvan- is 
an important yazata-, and there is no hint of his being 
considered as the highest principle. Only a comparatively 
small part of the Avesta has been preserved and it might 
have been possible that an epoch which rejected the Zervanite 


’ Misvan- gatu-, the place where the souls remain who are neither 
good nor bad, is considered as lying between eartb and the sky. It is the 
Hamestakan of Pahlavi books. This eschatological notion might be 
different from space and airy space as physical factors. J. Hertel, Die 
Sonne, pp. 64 f., believes misvan- gain- to be the same as the domain of 
the wind. ; cf. Lommel, Die Yosts, 145 fi. 

^ The term appears in the Avesta always in the plural. J. Hertel thinks 
that anoghra- raocoh- meant originally probably the stars {Die Sonne, 147, 
text of note 1 to Ya5t, x, 50) and that it is later one of the designations 
of the heaven of light (loc. cit., 10) and .synon3rmon3 with aaa- and other 
expressions for the fire filling this heaven of light (loc, cit., 78). 
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conception eliminated all allusions to this teaching. Such 
conjectures cannot, however, be proved. It is therefore the 
safest to assume that the Avestic texts do not consider Zrvan- 
as the supreme god and that time plays but a reduced and 
rather obscure part in these writings. 

Outside the Avesta, Iranian allusions to Zervanism are 
too not frequent. At a later period the dualistic view was 
alone considered as orthodox and all other opinions were 
treated as heretic. The clergy apparently cleansed the texts of 
all allusions to Zervanism. Some passages, however, remain 
to show that the sacred writings did once speak of boundless 
time as the highest being. The Pandnamak i Zarathust ^ calls 
Ohrmazd eternal, immortal, boundless and perfect, without 
mentioning his relation to Zrvan-. H. Junker ^ presumes 
that both are taken here as identical. In reality, the said 
Pahlavi text simply gives the traditional Parsee point of view, 
which considers Ohrmazd and Ahriman not as equals, the 
victory in the end belonging to Ohrmazd and the forces of 
light being superior to those of darkness.® The Gathic doctrine 
is difierent, Ahura- Mazda- being there the supreme essence 
in the spiritual realm, the antagonism of Spanta- and Anra- 
Manyu- remaining confined to the tangible world. The 
Pandnamak i Zarathiist therefore does not seem to refer even 
indirectly to Zervanism. On the other hand, the Menuk i ;^rat 
positively calls the self-existing Zrvan the Padisah, with 
whose benediction alone Ohrmazd can create. Time and fate 


^ Cf. Freiman, WZKM., 1906, xx. 

^ Warburg- \ ortrdge, i, 1921-22, 132 f. It may be mentioned here that 
Denkart, § 279, ed. Sanjana, letting aU creatures return to the creator 
Ohrmazd, corresponds to the Stoic view that God takes back to Himself 
everything, when a period of the world is terminated. In the same way, 
the Pahlavi expression vardisn for the cosmic movement can be explained 
by referring it to Stoic conceptions, which probably reached the Zoroastrian 
priests through some channel or other. 

® This is why the Mazdaist theologians do not accept the Jewish opinion 
of the evil being a power rivalising with the good. Cf. Denkarl, § 211, ed. 
Sanjana. 
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rule everything. 1 H. Junker has seen justly that the Zervanite 
tendencies of this text have been weakened, Zrvan- akarana-, 
Baxt, “ fate,” and “God’s providence”, Bagh Baxt, beco min g 
fighters on the side of Ohrmazd in his war against Ahriman. 
The Menuk i ;;^rat is imbued with the spirit of astrology and 
this attitude can be taken as typical for everything connected 
with Zervanism. Besides the Menuk i ;;^rat the Great Bun- 
dahisn, vi, 68 ff.,^ and the Zadsparam, iv, 5,® contain allusions 
to the Zervanistic theology. 

Two later texts are of interest because they expose the 
Zervanite system at an epoch when the orthodox dualism 
had already triumphed and when Parsism was a religion only 
tolerated by Islam. The controversial theological treatise 
'Ulema i Islam * written in modern Persian calls time the 
creator. Everything done by Ohrmazd was done by the help 
of time, who is the sovereign ® of creation . The same point of 
view is adopted by a Rivayat.® Except time everything is 
created. Both texts are full of astrological allusions. The 
conceptions in the two treatises are very similar. Ohrmazd 
is the result of the union of fire and water, the first elements 
created by Zrvan-. 

In the second part of the ninth century a.d. the Skand 
gumanik vicar attacks the opinion of the Daharl.^ These 

' The Menuk i ;^rat representing Zervanite views, it is comprehensible, 
that this text resembles Manichsean wTitings, Mani having adapted his 
new religion to the Zervanite theology. For the transliteration Menoke x^at 
which is not followed here, cf. Nyberg, JAS. ccxiv, 1929, 242 ff. 

* H. H. Schaeder, Studien zum antiken Synkretismus, 222 ff. 

“ H. H. Schaeder, loc. cit., 223 n. 

* ed. Olshausen-Mohl, Fragmens relatifs d la religion de Zoroastre, Paris, 
1829, 1 ff., transl. by Vullers, Fragmente iiber die Religion des Zoroaster, 
Bonn, 1831, 43 ff. ; Chr. Bartholomae, Zendhandschriften, 152 f. ; E. W. 
West, Grundr. d. ir. Phil., ii, 123. 

‘ hudavand. 

* Code Anquetil, xii, suppl., 14 ff. Spiegel, Die traditionelle Literatur 
der Par sen, 161 ff. 

’ vi, 6 ff. West, SBE., xxiv, 146; H. Junker, Warburg-Vortrdge, i, 
1921-22, 171 ; the Dahari are compared to the Islamic sect of the Dahriya 
by M. Horten, Die philos. Systeme d. spekulal. Theologen im Islam, 81 ff. ; 
274 ff. ; 320 ff. ; Die Philosophie d. Islam, 110 f. 
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consider the world as a creation of Zrvan akanarakd According 
to the Skand gumanik vicar space, gyak, and time, zamdn, 
are considered as akanarak, as boundless.^ 

The scarce mentions of Zervanism in the Iranian literature 
would by themselves not be sufficient to prove that the theology 
of Zrvan- was once officially recognized by Mazdaism. Yet 
a number of names composed with Zrvan- tend to show that 
this deity was highly considered in the Sasanian epoch. The 
son of Mihr-narseh, minister to the king Yezdegerd II, bore the 
name Zorvandadh and the father called a village given to 
him Zorvandadhan.® The daughter of Sahpuhr II and wife of 
Yosrau III of Armenia was called Zorvandu;^. 


2. Christian References 

Besides the important, though only indirect, testimony of 
Mani in the fragments of his Sapurakan luckily preserved in 
the sands of Turfan* some Christian authors speak of 
Zervanism. 

Theodores of Mopsuhestia, author of a fii^Xiohdpiov 
rrepl rfis ev IJepcrtSi, gayiKijs, says that Zovpovdp,, whom 
Zarathustra also calls Tvyr), is the origin of everything and 
that through sacrificing he gave birth to Hormisdas and to 
Satan.® Before Theodores, St. Basil the Great, Bishop of 
Kaisareia in Kappadolda calls Zapeovas the beginning of the 
race of the Magusaeans.® Diodoros of Tarsos, who came into 
contact with St. Basil, is said to have written books Kara 


^ phi. akanarak “ without border" corresponds to Avestic akarana^. 

* xvi, 53 f. ; Salemann, Ein Bruchsliick manich. Sckrifttums, 20. 

* Noldeke, Tabari, 109 ff. For the name Zorvandat cf. Bartholomae, 
Zum sasanid. Recht, v, 11 ; Justi, Iran. Namenbuch s.v. Zarwdnddh and 
Zrovanduxt. 

* H. H. Schaeder, Warburg-Vortrdge, iv, 1924—25, 144. 

® ap. Photium, Bibl., 81, According to Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandh, 
149, this book was addressed to an Armenian bishop. 

* ep. 258 ad Epiphan., 4. 
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aorpovoyLCOv koX acyTpoXoyutv koll etp,o,pp.€V7]s and. Kara, 
MavLx^lcov, but nothing of his works is left.^ He like 
Theodores of Mopsuhestia and perhaps the Mesopotamian 
bishop Marl “ the Persian ”, author of a lost book against the 
Magians of Nisibis, was probably inspired by Berossos as 
the ultimate source of knowledge on the Persian religion, 
though these men must have been able to collect, too, direct 
information about the Magian belief. 

It has been assumed that Diodoros and Theodores of 
Mopsuhestia were sources for the Armenian author Eznik 
of Kolb, who wrote in the fifth century a.d.® The works of 
Theodores of Mopsuhestia became important for the Nestorian 
church ; even before the Nestorian schism took place his 
writings must have been widely read. Therefore Esnik, 
who studied in Syria and in Constantinople, made extracts 
from Theodores with the aim of instructing the Armenian 
clergy. Esnik's description of Zervanism is of the highest 
importance. His book is not an original work as he wrote 
after foreign sources, and it is quite probable that he used 
two different authors,^ but this is irrelevant. The fact that 
men like Diodoros and Theodores of Mopsuhestia treated 
Zervanism is significant enough, and Esnik, bishop of 
Bagrevand,^ had no literary ambitions. His aim was merely 
practical. He wanted to enlighten the Armenians and give 
them the means of fighting against the Mazdaists, the Heathens, 


* Photius, 223 ; 85. 

“ ed. Smyrna, 1762 ; ed. Venice, 1825-6, 1863 ff. Paris, 1860, Con- 
stantinople, 1864 ff. English translation by A. Aganon in J. Wilson, 
The Persian Religion, Bombay, 1843. German translation by J. M. Schmid, 
Des Wardapet Eznik von Kolb Wider die Sekten, Vienna, 1900. S. Weber 
Bibl. der Kirchenvdter, Der armen. Kirchenvdter ausgewdhlte Schriften, i, 
25 ff. Esnik’s text exists only in one manuscript, Eimiadzin no. Ill, 
written in a.d. 1280 ; el. Ajarean and K. Ter- Mkrtcean, Handes amsoreay, 
1904, 33 ff. 

® L. Maries, Le de Deo d'Eznik de Kolb, 25, 86 f. The ultimate source 
for these authors may have been in a certain degree Berossos. 

* Cf. S. Weber, loc. cit., 14 ff. 
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against Markion, Mani and other religions considered as 
false. ^ 

Now at the time of Esnik, who according to the Armenian 
sources took part in the synod of Artasat of a.d. 449, the 
Sasanian king Yezdegerd II tried to convert the frontier 
province of Armenia to Mazdaism. An edict which the Persian 
minister, Mihr-narseh, is said to have addressed to the 
Armenians, is reproduced by ElLse,^ while Lazar of P‘arpi ® 
speaks of a letter sent by the king of kings to the Armenian 
nobility and this roynl document was accompanied by an 
exposition of the Mazdaist faith elaborated by the Mobedhs.^ 
This treatise, composed by the Persian priests, may have 
been retained by Elise, while the royal letter has been left out. 
This statement is of interest because it has been pretended 
that Elise only gave an excerpt from Esnik.® Although 
the so-called edict of Mihr-narseh and the description of 
Zervanism given by Esnik resemble each other closely, and 
although Elise may have read Esnik, it must be borne in 
mind that the synod of Artasat, where Esnik was present, 
refuted the said royal order. Esnik composed his book 
between 445 and 448, i.e. just before the synod of Artasat.® 
We have seen that Mihr-narseh must have been an adherent 
of Zervanism, as he called his son Zorvandadh. That Esnik 

' ii, 9. Esnik says that the Persian religion is not exposed in books. 
This is right, if he should mean a systematic explanation of the system, 
because the Avestio literature can certainly not be considered as such. 
Theological treatises giving the Zervanite point of view may have remained 
unknovm to Esnik, if such a literature existed at all in his time. 

Euhemeristic traditions have influenced Esnik ii, 3, when he says that 
Zrvan was a human being and a mighty titan. Here he obviously followed 
simply his sources, and it may be remembered that Berossos gives similar 
rational explanations of ancient myths. 

2 c. 2. 

^ 19 fi. 

* Lazar of P'arpi, 26. 

^ E. Cumont, Textes et monuments, i, 17 ff. ; A. MeiUet, JAS. N.s. xix, 
1902, 548 f. ; H. H. Schaeder, Studien z. antik. Synkret., 239 ; A. Carrihre, 
Eandes amsoreay, 1900, 183 ff. ; L. Maries, Le de Deo, 39 f. 

* Harnack, Marcion, 2nd ed., 372* ; Junker, loc. cit., 142 ; Maries, 
loc. cit., 5. 
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used Theodoros of Mopsuhestia and Diodoros of Tarsos 
does not exclude the fact of his having known the edict 
addressed to the Armenians. The just named authors 
must in their time have had before them some materials 
giving details on the Zervanite religion. These may have 
been similar to the explanations joined by the Magian 
clergy to long Yezdegerd's address. The step undertaken by 
Mihr-narseh had the effect of adducing a number of Armenian 
nobles to embrace Mazdaism ; this again provoked the rising 
of Vardan the Mamikonian, who saw the Sasanian Great king 
occupied by a war with the Hephtalites. In 451 Vardan 
was, however, subdued by the Persians. All this shows that 
real facts, not only literary loans, account for Elise’s writing. 

The mention of Zrvan by Ps. Moses of Chorene, i, 6, is 
only a translation of Kronos.^ It is, however, interesting to 
state that in Armenia Zrvan was considered the fit translation 
of Kronos. 

The Armenian sources describe the Zervanite system in a 
very similar way as the Syrian literature does. Syrian and 
Armenian Christians had to fight the same theological 
adversary. The acts of the Christian martyr Pusai ( + 340) ® 
give only the usual Mazdaistic view, when they say that the 
Magians pretend Hormizd to be the brother of Satan, but 
this fact may just as well contain an allusion to Zrvan- as 
the supreme father, just Uke it is to be found in a Manichsean 
fragment polemizing against the Zoroastrian faith.® 

The acts of Adhurhormizd and Anahedh * and Theodor bar 
K6nai ® show the points on which the Christians tried to 

- Geffcken, Nachr. d. Gott. Ges. d. Wiss.. 1900, 37 t. 

^ O. Braun, Ausgewdhlte Akten persisohen ilartyrer, 1915, 67. 

® Muller, Handschriftenreste, ii, 95. The Manichseans regard it as a 
blasphemy to pretend that the Father of Greatness, i.e. Zrvan, created 
Good and Evil. 

* Ada Martyrorum et Sanctorum ed. Bedjan, ii, 576 ff., 592. Th. Noldeke, 
Festgr, an H. v. Hoth, 34 S. Schaeder, Studien z. antibcn Synkretismus, 
233; 353; 11 ortr. iv, 1924— 25, 141, believes these acts to reproduce 

an excerpt of a lost treatise by Theodoros of Mopsuhestia. 

' Pognon, Inscriptions mandaites des coupes de Khoudbir, 111. 
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attack Zervanism. Apparently the Zervanite conceptions 
were not throughout clear and they were inter m i n gled with 
mythological, symbolical and astrological elements. It is 
not necessary to search for a primar source for aU these 
authorities,^ the necessity of combating the Zervanite 
theology in writings and in religious discussions being alone 
sufficient for explaining the similarity of the different Armenian 
and Syrian records. 

The Muslim author as-SahrastanI reports of three Mazdaist 
opinions.^ He calls them Zaradustiya, Zarvaniya and 
Kayumarthlya. As-Sahrastani’s sources caimot be traced. 
He came from Horasan from the border of Hvarizm and was 
an AVarite, a student of jiqh, Icaldm and hadith, who con- 
sidered religious questions from the point of view of Islamic 
scholasticism. It is not impossible that he had personal 
contact with Zoroastrian circles, but he probably followed 
principally literary traditions. His declarations must not 
be taken as absolutely certain, but when using a certain dose 
of critic spirit, they yield interesting items. That the Zoro- 
astrians were divided into parties can be inferred from 
Plutarchos.* The later Mazdaist literature speaks repeatedly 
of heretics, whose prototype is the Grohma- of the Gathas. 
Esnik and ElLse know of different currents of opinion among 
the Mazdaists. 


3 . The Testimony of Eudemos of Rhodos 

The earliest mention of the Zervanite system could be found 
in a passage ascribed to Eudemos of Khodos.^ Eudemos 
belongs to the Peripatetic school and he was in Athens with 

^ The reports of Theodor bar Konai, Esnik and EliSe have been compared 
by A. Carriere, La naissance d’Ormizd et d^Ahriman, Paris, 1900, cf. Handis 
amsoreay, 1900, 183 ff. s. above p. 74 , 5 . 

* 179 ff., ed. Cure ton. 

® De Is.y 46 ff., and the contention that Mithra- is the fiealrTfs between 
light and darkness, an opinion unknown to the Avesta. 

* ap, Damaskios, ’Anopiai /cat Avaeig 125 bis, 322, ed. Knelle. 
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Aristoteles. He wrote on astronomy, astrology ^ and theology, 
and his hook rd)V nepl to Qeiov laropia^ appears to have 
treated the cosmogonies of Orpheus, Homer, Hesiod, 
Pherekydes, etc., as well as those of the Zoroastrians and other 
oriental religions, according to the impulse given by Aristoteles 
in the first book irepl ^tAooro^ta?.® Now Eudemos appears to 
have studied the question, what original causes were believed 
to be the starting point of creation. In an important fragment 
on the Babylonian cosmogony Eudemos seems to speak of the 
fact that the Babylonians apparently passed in silence over 
the question of the primar principle. At first sight it would 
therefore not be improbable that Eudemos mentioned the 
highest principle of the Mazdaist faith. But there is a number 
of doubtful points which already made J. Darmesteter believe 
that the Eudemos quoted by Damaskios was not the same as 
the well-known follower of Aristoteles.* 

The testimony on the Babylonian theogony given by 
Eudemos is of importance because it corresponds to the 
Babylonian poem Enuma elis and because it shows that 
Eudemos used trustworthy sources.^ The explanations about 
the primar cause in the Persian religion ascribed to Eudemos 
seem, however, suspicious. Damaskios, who has conserved 
the quotations from Eudemos, occupied himself with the 
unity of the original being and wrote ’ATTopiai Kal Xvaeis nepl 
TWv nptOTCov apytuv as well as Evyypdppara irepl dpidpov 
Kal Toirov Kal ypdvou.® This fact and the whole tendency of 
the philosophy of Damaskios make it probable that he inter- 
preted into the text of Eudemos such notions as were familiar 

’ C(. Simplikios, Comm, in Arislot. de caelo, 488, 19, ed. Heiberg. Diogenes 
Laertios, i, 23 ; Clemens Alex., Stromata, i, 14. 

^ This work, falsely ascribed to Theophrastos by Diogenes Laertios, 
V, 48, belongs to Eudemos, Usener, Anal. Theophr., 17. 

* W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, 238,,. 

* Le Zend-Avesta, i, 221,10 ; iii, lxix, 3 . 

® Diogenes Laertios, prooem.. 8 f., names Theopompos and Eudemos 
as reporting the Magian doctrine of immortality and resurrection. Cf. for 
Theopompos Aineias of Gaza, Theophr., 72, ed. Boissonade. 

® Simplikios, Phys., 146a ; 151a ; 183a-185a ; 189b. 
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to him. Now Damaskios belonged to those Neo-Platonists 
who had to leave Athens and who took refuge in Persia. 
Xosrau Anosarvan allowed them to settle in Gundesapur. 
It may be assumed that Damaskios got into touch with the 
then still reigning Zervanite theology and simply rendered his 
own impressions when he cited Eudemos. If the identification 
of the highest principle with time by Eudemos has to be 
abandoned, Eudemos’ view as to the true nature of Zoroas- 
trian dualism being confined to the differentiated nature is 
correct and this part of the quotation can therefore be in 
order. 

But even when accepting the statement of Damaskios ^ 
as really belonging to Eudemos, the Zervanite system would 
only be shown to exist in the period of the late Achsemenian 
empire,^ There are no other mentions of the Zervanite 
theology in the same period, all other classical authors down 
to the Sasanid epoch knowing only the usual dualistic aspect 
of Mazdaism. For Dion Chryso.stomos has, as will be shown 
below, probably only exposed Stoic conceptions of his time, 
perhaps mixing them up with some dim recollections of what 
he heard about the opinions of the Magians of Anatolia. 

That the Mazdaist religion, certainly in the form contained 
in the Yoimger Avesta, was strongly influenced by the 
Babylonian doctrine and by other teachings is evident. In 
the development of the Mazdaist theology it seems, that the 
Magian element did much to amalgamate Babylonian and 
Iranian beliefs. The possible contact between Elam and 
Persia and between Assyria, the Haldians and Hittites and 
the Medes can here be left out of account. It is therefore 
very probable that even the Avestic mentions of the boundless 
time and of the time of the long period show already a 

^ M. Haug, Essays on the Sacred LanguagCy etc., of the Parsis, 12, 
apparently ascribes to Damaskios the Zervanite views given as those of 
Eudemos, 

* In a paper published by the R. Academy of Copenhagen, A. Christensen 
exposes the view that the Zervanite system can be traced to the Achse* 
menian epoch ; Etudes sur le Zoroastrisme de la Perse Antique, 45 ff. 
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connection with notions current in Western Asia and that they 
represent Hellenistic speculations on Chronos and Aion, 
perhaps modified by Chaldsean conceptions. In this line of 
thought the use of Aramaean is of importance, this language 
being oflS^cially employed in the western parts of the Persian 
empire since the days of Dareios I. 

IV 

Mesopotamian Conceptions of Time 

Already Spiegel in his Eranische AltertumsTcunde ^ has 
pointed to Babylonian conceptions as the possible origin 
of the Iranian theory of time as the first principle.^ Other 
scholars have seen in the Zervanite system influences of the 
astral cults of Mesopotamia.® The combination of the 
veneration of time as supreme deity with the ideas of fate 
and space show their near connection with astrological 
notions. The age of astrology and of astronomical observa- 
tions in Mesopotamia cannot be denied, although it is quite 
uncertain to what period the development of astrology as a 
science belongs. Even if the Chaldsean astronomers began 
from the eighth century b.c. onwards to measure the move- 
ments of the stars as such and not as religious or magic 
functions,* there is nevertheless no sign of the Chaldseans 
having proclaimed time as the highest principle. They knew 
of great world periods, just like the Eg3q)tians or like the 
ages which Hesiodos treats, but absolute time was apparently 
unknown to them. It may be therefore assumed that the 
philosophical notion of absolute time did not develop in 
Mesopotamia without the influence of Greek thought. From 

1 ii, 9, 187 ; J. Darmesteter, Ormuzd, 319. 

* The " Old man of the days " in Daniel, vii, 9, has first been compared 
to Zrvan- by Movers, Phonizier, », 262. 

* R. Eisler, Weltenmantel, ii, 505 ; F. Cumont, Textes et monuments, i, 20. 

‘ Synkellos, 389, 20 ff., ed. Dindorf ; Schnabel, Berossos, 163, 178 ; 

Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, 416 ; Cl. Ptolemseus, Almagest, iv, 5, 
ed. Heiberg ; Kugler, Stemkunde u. Stemdienst, ii, 7 ff., 68 ff. ; Gressmann, 
Die hdlenist. Gestirnrel., 6. 
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the sixth century b.c. onwards Babylonia and Persia have been 
in touch with Greek elements. The Hellenistic period 
rendered this contact closer. Greek philosophy and science 
were studied in Babylonia. Kidinnu/ the Kidenas of the 
Greeks, and his successor Sudines as head of the school of 
astronomy at Sippar left Greek treatises written shortly 
after the death of Alexander the Great. ^ If these men did 
perhaps only use Greek for such books as were to be distributed 
throughout the Hellenistic world, it is in any case quite 
probable that they were not ignorant of the Greek studies, 
principally such as the Pythagorsean school had pursued. 
At an earlier period Eudoxos of Knidos had already taken a 
lively interest in the results of astronomical observations of 
an empirical nature which the oriental sages had taken up since 
old times. Eudoxos seems to have communicated his know- 
ledge to Platon and to the Academy, amongst whose members 
a Chaldaean appears.® While Eudoxos condemns astrology 
as such, without telling us whether he knew it already as 
an organized system or only as an empirical collection of 
data, Platon apparently did not occupy himself with this 
science ; partly inspired by Eudoxos he developed in the 
later stage of his philosophy an astral mysticism of great depth, 
but no astrological system.* The systematic study of the 
astronomical and astrological facts collected in the East 
begins tmder Greek impulse, and it is only in the period after 
Platon that astrology as a science seems to start. Berossos, 
the Babylonian priest,® held a school of astrology at Kos.® 

^ Kugler, Im Bannkreis Babels, 122. Bezold in Gundel-BoU-Bezold 
Sternglaube, 14, considers the identification of Kidinnu with Kidenas as 
probable, but not as absolutely certain. 

* Vettius Valens, Anthologia, ix, 11, 352, 22 fi., ed. KxoU. 

’ W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, 133 f. The position taken up by Eudoxos 
towards astrology is illustrated by Cicero, De div., ii, 42, 87, cf. Bezold-Boll, 
Beflexe, etc., 9 ff. 

^ Boll, Sternglaube, 25; Kerenyi, Arch.f. Bel. Ifiss., xxii, 245 ff. 

* Lehmann-Haupt, Xeue Sludien zu Berosos, Klio, xxii, 1928, gives the 
latest results of the study of the questions concerning Berossos. 

' Vitruvius, De architect, ix, 6, 2. According to Plinius, Nat. Hist., vii, 
123, a statue was erected for him at Athens. 
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He taught the great circle of cataclysms connected with the 
planets and with certain constellations. At the same time 
he exposed Babylonian theories on the moon. The scientific 
foundation of the heliocentric system discovered by 
Aristarchos of Samos was given by Seleukos from Seleukeia 
in Babylonia, called the Chaldaean.^ All this shows that a 
keen scientific interest in astronomical questions prevailed 
at that time in Babylonia. It seems that the scholarly party 
amongst the Chaldaeans did not approve of astrology, in which 
domain the ancient religious superstitions remained in power, 
if we believe an assertion of Strabon, apparently inspired by 
Poseidonios.^ For the scientific consolidation of astrology 
the Greek work of Teukros the Babylonian completed in 
the first century a.d. was of the highest importance. In the 
East as in the West this book has been translated and used 
widely, amongst others by Varahamihira.® 

It is to the Hellenistic period that such movements as the 
Mithriacic cidt, the description of the teachings of the Magi 
of Kappadokia by Dion Chrysostomos and other factors 
belong. Therefore it can be assmned that Greek influences 
have made themselves felt in all these phenomena. No other 
source can be given for the system, which considers time as 
the highest essence. The Chaldaean Bel, the lord of fate as 
a Latin inscription calls him,* becomes the prototype of the 
highest god, vijiiaTos ; as such we find Sabazios, the Jupiters 
of Doliche, of Heliopolis and other deities.® Kronos has often 
been thrown together with Chronos. As Satiurn took in 
Babylonia in certam respects the place of the sun,® Kronos was 

* Plutarchos, Plat, quaest., viii, 1 ; Strabon, xtU, 1, 6. 

“ Strabon, loc. cit. 

® J. V. Negelein, ZDMG., n.s. Tii, 2. 

* CIL., xii, 1227. 

® F. Cumont, Pauly-Wissowas Realltx, 2nd ed., s.t. Hypsistoa. 

« Saturn was considered as the star of Ninurta-Ninib and at the same time 
as that of SamaS ; H. Rawlinson, Cuneiform inscr. from Western Asia, ii, 
pi. 49, 3, 19. In certain aspects Saturn is looked upon as the representative 
of the sun ; Cun. Texts from Babyl. Tablets, xxv, 50 ; Jastrow, Eel. Babyl. 
und Assyr., ii, 445, 483 if. ; Furlani, La religione babilonese-assira, i, 168. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1931. fi 
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identified with Helios and we find El-Kronos as the god of 
Byblos whom Philon of Byblos describes d An African dwarf- 
god Bes who was adopted by the Egyptians and got mixed up 
with other deities has been considered as a god of time,^ 
but a representation of his which has been ascribed to the 
sixth century n.c. shows him simply like Kronos-El with 
four wings and with astrological signs. In Phoenicia Bes 
was taken up like other Egyptian deities. Repeatedly 
Kronos-Saturn is considered as representative of the Ba‘al 
samen, the lord of the heavens, so in Roman times in 
north Africa.® All such conceptions are sjmcretistic and the 
assimilation of Kronos to Ba'al or El in Sju-ia and Phoenicia 
can only be traced to the beginning of the Hellenistic epoch.* 
The notion of time is closely connected with that of fate. 
This conception again plays an important part in all astro- 
logical questions, every happening in the sublunar world 
being dependent upon the movement of the stars. The Near 
Eastern nations knew a goddess of fate under diSerent 
names: Simat, Sima, Manat in Arabia.® For the Greeks this 
deity was Tyche, in Persia it is Baxt. Here, too, it is doubtful, 
whether the oriental goddess ever assumed the character 
of a personification of fate, before the East came into closer 
contact with the Greek teachings about iiolpa, dvdyKrj, 
and elij.app.evrj. All over the Hellenistic Orient the local gods 
were assimilated to Greek conceptions and got mixed up with 
them. For Phoenicia and Asia Minor this process is very old. 
In Arabia the deities of fate, Manat and Sa‘d, may, as some 


^ Euseb., Praep. ev., i, 10, 36 f. 

^ Gressmann, Hellenist. Gestirnrel., 2o. 

^ OIL., viii, 8443, 8444, 8451, 8453. Although the cult of Mithras is 
found in the same place Sitifis, it is not necessary to connect this identifica- 
tion of Saturn and Ba'al samen with Mithriacism. For the monument of 
Sitifis cf. Cumont, Textes et monuments, i, 170, 405 f. 

^ R. Eeitzenstein, D. iran. Erlosungsmysterium, 129. 

= H. Zimmem, Islamica, ii. On Manat and similar deities like Sa'd, 
Gad, ‘Audh, cf. WeUhausen, Rests arabischen Heklentums, ii, 28 f. For 
Gad in Syria, etc., s. Jeremias, Chantepie de la Saussave, Reliaionsaesch.. i. 
4th ed., 628. 
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scholars believe, have been introduced from foreign countries, 
Arab names having been used for such conceptions, for the 
idea of fate and destiny (al Manlya) is not strange to the 
original Arab mind. In any case these abstract notions took 
a very concrete shape in Arabia and those new forms of 
perhaps old traditions do not seem to point any more to 
fatalism and to astrology.^ 

Now Marduk of Babylon, the Bel rabu, the great lord, 
as successor of Enlil-Bel of Nippur, is the master of fate.^ 
His temple E-sagila at Babylon contains the chamber of 
destiny which was probably copied from that in the temple 
E-kur of Nippur, representing the heavenly hall of the gods.® 
It was believed that Marduk distributed the destinies on 
New Year’s Day. The idea that the fate of the world and that 
of man are determined beforehand is old in Babylonia, but it 
cannot be decided with certainty, whether this conception 
was in early times already connected with the position 
and movement of the stars.* 

Berossos, who was a priest of the Bel of E-sagila and who 
dedicated his Ba^vKutviaKa to Antiochos I Soter,® seems to 

^ W ellhausen, loc. cit., 211. Certain hints to astral connections are 
contained in the Qur'an, s. 53, 1 ; 81, 15 f. Besides al Manat there remains 
al Maniya as a formless and unpersonal force (De Lacy O'Leary, Arabia 
before Muhammad, 195). This conception has been an important con- 
tribution of the Arabs to Islam, cf. W. Caskel, Das Sckicksal in der 
altarabischen Poesie. 

2 M. Jastrow, Bel. Bab. und Assyriens. i, 110,, ; 289. A. Jeremias believes 
Marduk to have inherited from the son of Ea of Eridu the faculty of deciding 
destiny ; Handb. der altor. Geisteskultur, 274 f., c. 238 f. Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Beligionsyesch.,!, 4th ed.. 561, 589 £F. Marduk continues in general 
the parts of Enlil, Ea and Anu. For the whole question of the Babylonian 
conception of fate consult H. Zimmern, I’erh. d. sacks. Ges. d. ITiss., 1918, 
70, 5 ; ZDMG., 1922, n. F. L, and the article in Islamka, ii ; Br. Meissner, 
Babylonien und As.syrien, ii, 124 f., 130 f. As the heavenly scribe, Isabu is 
sometimes considered as the keeper of the tables of fate. 

® Jastrow, loc. cit., 457. cf. 337, 2, 463. 

* A. Jeremias, Das alte Test, im Lichte des alten Orients, 247 f., believes 
this, but other authorities utter more reserved opinions on this subject. 

^ Juba of Mauretania, rdepi AaavpCwv, according to Tatianus, Or. ad 
Graecos, e. 37, 38 ed. Schwartz, cf. Clemens Alex. Stromata, i, c. xxi, 122, 
1 f., p. 391 s. ; Eusebius, Praep. er., X, 11, 493. 
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have assimilated Bel to Kronos. In his history of the Flood 
Berossos appears to have said that Kronos warned Xisuthros 
of the coming cataclysm.^ On the other hand Bel is translated 
by Zeus in Berossos’ description of the origin of the world 
according to Cannes, but it is more probable that Alexander 
Polyhistor or even some later author simply tried to give an 
explanation of the Greek meaning of Bel, which has nothing 
to do with Berossos himself.^ The Armenian version of 
Eusebius’ Chronica, which may belong to the fifth century 
A.D., distinguishes between Kronos as father of Aramazd 
called by some Zrvan, “ time,” and Bel as Zeus- Aramazd.® 
Ps. Moses of Chorene, i, 6, apparently used some Sibylline 
book which goes back to Berossos ; Berossos was later on even 
made to be the father of the Babylonian, Egyptian, or Jewish 
Sibylle.^ In translating the verse which has come down 
to us in the Oracula Sihyllina iii, 110® Ps. Moses rendered 
Kronos in the usual way by Zrvan, giving the end of the 
verse ’laneros re as a name “ Japetost'e ”. It is very probable 
that Berossos himself identified Kronos with Bel. On the 
other hand Agathias writing in the sixth century a.d. pretends 
that according to Berossos Zeus and Bel were identified by 
the Persians.® A number of details like the employing of 
the term iK-av pojcns point to Berossos’ intimate knowledge of 
Greek philosophy and religious thought, a fact which cannot 
surprise in a man who was the leader of a schocl of astrology 
in Kos.'^ He and other oriental circles were apparently 
familiar with the speculations on Kronos and Chronos ® and it 


^ Berossos fr. 34 — Eusebius ap. Syncellum 53, 19 ff. ed Dindorf. 

2 Berossos fr. 12 = Eusebius ap. Syncellum, 52, 1 ff.-53, 15, ed. Dindorf. 
On the nature of the text of Alexander Polyhistor which Eusebius had 
before him cf. Schnabel. Berossos, 134 ff, 

® Eusebius, Chron., x, 19 ff. ; 7, 29 ff., ed. Karst. 

^ Pausanias, x, 12, 9. Suidas s.v. Sibylla, Justinus, coh. ad gentiles, c. 37. 
^ ed. Geffcken. 

* Agathias, ii, 24, ed. Niebuhr. 

’ s. above, p. 80. 

* Macrobius, i, 837 ; Proclus, Plat. Theolog, v, 3 £E. ; in Timaeum, 295, 
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is evidently here that the system rose which gave time the 
pre-eminence as the primar principle of the world. That 
Berossos w'as acquainted with the rationalistic explana- 
tion of mythology current in certain Greek circles appears 
from the curious way in which he treats the ancient 
Babylonian legends of the origin of the world, presenting them 
as pure symbols. Berossos may be regarded as the ultimate 
source from which Diodoros of Tarsos, Theodoros of Mopsu- 
hestia and others drew their knowledge. 

As we have no clue leading from purely Iranian premises 
to the Zervanite system, it will be safe to assume that this 
belief did only come into existence when the Babylonian ideas 
on Bel-Marduk as the lord of destiny had been combined with 
Greek philosophical speculations on time. The monotheistic 
tendencies w'hich the Gathas show may have rendered certain 
Iranians more ready to accept such theories. It must be 
remembered that Mazdaist Mages and Chaldsean priests 
were in close contact just in Babylon. The Zervanite theology 
which dominated at any rate at the beginning of the Sasanid 
epoch, can therefore be defined as the result of a combination 
of Chaldffian and Greek influences on Iranian thought. 


V 

Greek and Hellenistic Speculations on Time 

Speculations on time, Chronos, as the first principle seem 
to be connected with the Orphic and Pythagoraeic school. 
The original tepd? Adyo? of the Pythagoraeans appears to 
have identified the sacred number four with the seasons ; 
this doctrine was in any case known to Aristotle and to 
Androkydes.i According to other opinions ascribed to the 
school of Pythagoras, the world is a living organism which 
creates through breathing out of an airy boimdlessness space 
and time, these two being the principia individuationis which 

* K. Joel, Gescl. der antiken Philos., i, 354. 
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allow the plurality to come into existence.^ Little enough 
is known about the teachings of Pythagoras and his immediate 
followers. In any case, this school, which was organized like 
an order, somehow took up the cosmogonic speculations 
ascribed to Orpheus and other mystical seers. Already 
Herodotos ^ declares the so-called Orphic and Bacchic doctrines 
for Egyptian and Pythagorseic. The possibility of an Egyptian 
origin of such speculations can be left out of account, but 
it is significant that the Orphic teachings appeared to Herodotos 
to have been influenced by Pythagoras. In these circles 
speculations on Kronos and Chronos seem to have been spread. 
The cosmogony of Pherekydes (sixth century B.c.) as contained 
in his eTTTa'/xayo? began with the following sentence : Zevg 
fj.ev Kal ypovo? els del teal xOdiv -qv? Here we see time 
considered as one of the eternal principles. Pherekydes 
takes up an intermediate position between Orphic speculations 
and philosophy. 

A very profound definition of time is given by Platon in 
his dialogue Timaios.* He distinguishes there between 
absolute time, eternity, remaining a unity and its image 
which moves according to numbers and which is bound to 
the world of appearance. This time is nothing but the 
rhythmically moving simile {eiKidv) of Timelessness. The 
sun, the moon, and the other five planets are said to have 
been created through the rational reflection of God on time. 
It must not be overlooked that Timaios, whose words Platon 
pretends to reproduce, is a Pythagorsean philosopher. 

Here again the notion of time is connected with astronomy. 
Platon mentions the so-called “ great year ”, i.e. the period 


* K. Joel, loc. cit., 373. 

2 ii, 81, cf. 123. 

’ Diogenes Laertios, i, 119. The title of the prose work of Pherekydes 
is sometimes given as Uevrefiuxos- That Pherekydes calls Zeus Zas, the 
living, is of no importance for the problem of time. It must be noted 
that for Pherekydes time is not the highest principle, but only one of the 
eternal factors. 

* Timaios, 37, 38. 
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which is thought to revolve once during a certain epoch of 
the world. Such periods are known to Eastern nations like 
the Babylonians and the Egyptians, although the way of 
computing the time is in each case different. The doctrine 
of the various ages of the world is already exposed by Hesiodos. 
Herakleitos and Euripides speak of Aion as a young boy ^ 
rendering poetically concrete the spiritual conception of the 
great world period. Aion, in the meaniug of a certain period, 
is only relative time, while Chronos is time in the absolute 
sense. 2 The theory of the Great Year is known to Aristoteles 
and to Theopompos. Notions of the oriental doctrines about 
the Great Year may have been brought to Greece by the 
astronomer Eudoxos, a friend of Platon, who visited Egypt, 
but the idea itself is not strange to Greek speculation. There- 
fore the news introduced by' Eudoxos from the East may only 
have fomented the interest for the whole question, but he 
did not give a new notion to Greek philosophy. Aristoteles 
developed in his work nepl ovpavov the theology of Aion 
on the lines of Platon’s indications,® on the other hand time is 
according to Aristoteles a nmnber concerning movement by 
reference to before and after, but time is a number which 
cannot exist without a counting being, i.e. it is no absolute 
number.^ 

It is a well-known fact that just the Timaios influenced 
strongly the speculations of later philosophers, especially 
those of the Stoic school.® Amongst this school oriental 
tendencies were strongly pronounced. Already Zenon, the 

^ Herakleitos, fr. 52 ; Euripides, Heraklid. 900 : Aloiv xpoi'ov irals, 
treating Chronos as the higher and more comprehensive notion. 

^ U. V. Wilamowitz-lloellendorfi, Euripides' Herakles ii, 2nd ed., 155. 
Platon distinguishes between the two notions, Anth. Pal., ix, 51 : humanity 
owes to Aion individuality, name and shape, but the SoAiyoSpdfio; xpovos 
alters everything. 

^ W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, 318, rrepl ovpamv. A, 9, c. B, 1 on arretpos 
xpovos. 

* PAys., iv, 11 p. 219 b 1, 8 ; 220a, 24. The notion of time comes according 
to Aristoteles from two sources, from the soul and from movement. 

® c. R. M. Wenley, Stoicism and its Influence, London, 1925. 
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founder of the Stoa, came from a town with a mixed popula- 
tion,^ for Kittion was a Greek city with numerous Phoenician 
inhabitants. Chrysippos was a Cilician like his pupil Zenon 
of Tarsos, who must not be confounded with his namesake, 
Zenon of Kittion. Diogenes of Seleukeia on the Tigris was 
called the Babylonian ; Tarsos was the birthplace of both 
Antipater and Athenodoros. While Panaitios of Khodos did 
not recognize astrological and mantic practices, the Syrian 
Poseidonios of Apameia did a great deal to diffuse Platonic, 
Aristotelic and Pythagorean doctrines in the Eastern hemi- 
cycle. His commentary on Timaios is said to have been the 
starting point of many movements.^ 

The Hellenistic period brings the cult of a deity al(ov, 
the great world-epoch. This god appears first in the Egypt of 
the Ptolemean dynasty. In Egypt, Aion seems to have been 
identified with a native god of the earth and of harvest, and 
he became the tutelar deity of Alexandria.® The feast of Aion 
was celebrated on the 6th of January, and this date was fixed 
in 1996 B.C., as some eminent scholars have been able to 
demonstrate.^ Aion was mixed up with Dionysos “ and there 
seem to have existed relations between the mysteries of Aion 

^ Cicero, De nat. dear., i, 36, says that Zenon tauglit a mystic doctrine of 
time, but this testimony has mostly been interpreted in the way that 
Cicero gives Epicurean views of Zenon ’s opinion. 

^ It may be mentioned that it has been denied by certain scholars that 
Poseidonios ever wrote a commentary to Timaios, cf. K. Reinhardt, Posei- 
donios, 1921 ; Kosmos und Sympathie, 1926. This opinion does, however, 
not seem founded. According to K. Reinhardt, Poseidonios was the first 
Greek philosopher who proclaimed the mystical correspondence between 
macrocosm and microcosm, thus introducing this ancient oriental conception 
into the Stoic philosophy. 

^ R. Reitzenstein, Xachr. d. Gott. Ges. d. Fftss., 1904, 317 If. 

* c. K. Sethe, Xachr. d. Gott. Ges.d. H iss., 1919, 287 ff., Ed. Meyer, Gesch. 
d. Altertums, I, ii, 3rd ed., § 163. E. Xorden, Pie Geburt des Kindes, 38 f. 
The birthday of the sun was celebrated in Alexandria on December 24th- 
25th. At the time of the foundation of Alexandria, 331 B.C., this date corre- 
sponded to that of the winter solstice. 

^ About the cult of Dionysos in the temple of Jerusalem and the festival 
introduced by the Seleukides cf. Kern, Archiv. f. Bel. Wise., xxii, 198 ; 
F. Wilbrich, loc. cit., xxiv, 1926, 170. 
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and those of Osirisd The Nabataean god Dusares whom the 
Greeks considered as a form of Dionysos or Helios was honoured 
by a festival resembling that of the Alexandrian Aion ; we 
further hear about such celebrations from Syria. ^ This 
Hellenistic atcuv need not be connected with Iranian concep- 
tions. It seems to be a deification of the idea of the great 
world-epoch, evolved in Lagide Egypt.® 

Philosophically, the very ancient ideas contained in the 
cult of Aion imder various shapes were propagated by the 
Stoa and the notion of Aion was combined with that of fate, 
fxoLpa. From the Stoic school, principally represented by 
Poseidonios, these speculations passed into other systems, 
into the mysteries and all the varied schools of theological 
thought which sprang up in Hellenistic times. We have seen 
that the Stoic ideas can be followed up to Greek precedents 
and that influences flowed in from various oriental sources. 
On the other hand, the philosophers spread the doctrine of 
Aion ; we And it in Rome at the time of Sylla and Caesar, 
and Aion was identified there with Janus.* 

The mixture of philosophical and religious conceptions 
appears in such phenomena like the cult of Mithras. This 
Iranian deity became the centre of a syncretistic religion 
based on mysteries. How far Iranian elements combined 
with “ Chaldaean ”, Anatolian and Greek notions cannot be 

* Cf . Damaskios in his life of the Xeo-Platonician Isidores of Alexandria = 
Photius Bibl., 242, see R. Asmus, Byzant. Ztschr., xviii, 19. 

2 K. HoU.BfW.^iVzuHgrsftcr., 1917,428; Wilh. Weber, Arch, fur Eel. Wiss., 
xix, 1919, 330 ff. On an Arabian festival cf. R. Eisler, Arch. f. Eel TTtss 
1924, 631 f. 

= Cf. Zepf, “ Der Gott Aldiv in der hellcnistischen Theologie,” Arch. f. 
Eehgionswiss., xxv, 1927, 225, ff. The whole problem has been studied by 
Jul. Kaerst Gesch. des Hellenismus, ii, 2nd ed., 239 ff ., where the spontaneity 
of the Greek conceptions is underlined. Valuable works on the question are 
due to E.Xorden, Die Geburtdes Kindes, W. Weber, Der Prophet und sein Gott, 
to H. Junker, loc. cit., to Weinrcich. Archie, f. Eeligionsxciss., xix, 174 ff., 
to Lackeit, Aiow, i and ii, to J. Kroll, Die Lehren des Hermes Trlsmegistos, 
67 ff., and especially to R. Reitzenstein in his numerous studies. 

« Lydus de mens., iv, 1, p. 64, 12 Wiinsch ; cf. R. Reitzenstein, Daa 
iranische Erlosungsmysterium^ 210 f., 211 , 4 . 
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determinated in every detail. In any case, Greek notions play 
a very prominent part in the iMithriacism which can be followed 
through the Roman Empire. It must be borne in mind that 
already the Achaemenian religion was evidently strongly 
influenced by Elam and Babylonia, while Hittite and Haldian 
conceptions may have been important for the development 
in Media. Xow the figure of an original god Kronos is known 
to i\Iithriacism.i The representations of this god show a 
mixture of oriental types. Besides monuments, which belong 
to Mithriacism, there are similar figurations on coins of Mallos 
in Cilicia giving El-Kronos or on those of Byblos corresponding 
to the description given by Philon of Byblos of the winged 
god.^ Even if Iranian factors have to be taken into considera- 
tion it is probable that the speculations about Kronos in 
the Mithriacic cidt were dependent on the Stoic doctrines. 
In any case the Mithriacic ideas are of no avail for settling 
the question of the age of Zervanism in Iran proper. 

The same can be said about the interesting description 
which Dion Chrysostomos of Prusa ® gives of Persian religious 
beliefs of eastern Anatolia. This passage reflects Stoic opinions 
and not ancient beliefs of the Magi of Asia Minor. We can 
therefore not follow the different conclusions which have been 
founded on Dion Chrysostomos' mention of the horses of the 
sun, etc. It is certain that he and other authors of his time 
possessed a certain knowledge of Persian religious beliefs, 
but just like Herodotos they were apt to draw comparisons 
with Greek conceptions and to interpret Greek ideas into their 
description of Iranian conceptions. Therefore the mention of 
an original principle “ airavcTTov ev aTTavarois alaivos 
TrepioSois ” does not refer to the doctrine of Zrvan- akarana-, 

^ P. Cumont, Textes et monuments, i, 74 S. 

^ Eusebius, Praep. ev., i, 10, 36 f. For the coins of Mallos cf. J. de 
Morgan, Numismatique orientale, 62 f. 

® Or. 36, 39 f., ed de Arnim. Dion lived from about a.d. 40-120; cf. 
Jackson, Grds. d. iran, Phil., ji, 671, for the Greek influences reflected by 
Dion. His doctrines combine Stoic and Cynic notions, cf. Kafka-Eibl, 
Der Ausklang der antiken Philosophic, 77. 
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tut it reflects simply speculations generally current at the 
time of Dion, the well-known Stoic teaching of the revolving 
periods of the world. 

The tomb of king Antiochos I of Kommagene on the 
Nimrud Dagh has often heen adduced as a proof of Zervanite 
conceptions. This semi-Persian monarch is proud of the 
Achsemenian descent to which he pretends like the dynasts 
of Pontos or of Kappadokia, while the house of Kommagene 
is at the same time linked with that of Seleukos, the foimder 
of the little kingdom Mithradates Kallinikos having married 
Laodike, daughter of Antiochos VIII Grypos. Persian and 
Greek deities are named together in the inscriptions ^ of this 
monument and the representations of these gods are tjT)ical 
for the religious s}’ncretism of the Hellenistic period. Identifi- 
cations similar to those used by Antiochos I of Kommagene 
are known from Armenia, where d}Tiasties were founded 
after the battle of Magnesia by two generals of the Seleukids, 
Artaxias and Zariadres, the descendants of Artaxias reigning 
in Armenia proper and those of Zariadres governing Sophene. 

Now Antiochos I mentions the dwetpo? alaiv and the 
\p6vos aTTupos. If the boundless Aion does not simply 
mean the eternity which receives the king after his death, 
the passage could be so constructed as to infer that the 
king s body is to rest till the bovmdless eternity begins ^ and 
this might be the Zrvan- akarana- of the Avesta, not how- 
ever Zrvan- as Kronos or the supreme god. It seems preferable 
to see in the dveLpos aloiv of the Nimrud Dagh only eternity 
in the sense in which Aristotle uses this expression.® Again 
nothing else is meant by the expression dwetpo?. 

This boundless Chronos is to regulate the succession in 
Kommagene according to the pioipa of the difierent genera- 

* Cf. Dittenberger, Orientis graeci inscr. sel., Leipzig, 1903, no. 383 ; 
L. Jalabert and R. Mouterde, Inscr. grecqms et latines de la Syrie, fasc. i ; 
Commaghie et Cyrrhestique, Paris, 1927, Xo. 1 ; cf. A. Wilhelm, ll'iener 
Studkn, 1929, 127. 

® H. Gressmann, Die hellenistische GestirnreUgion, 23 f. 

® Trepi ovpavov, B 1. 
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tions of humanity. It is in any case quite impossible to 
identify this Chronos with the Zrvan- daraghoyvadhata-, 
Chronos being the more comprehensive notion which alone 
could render Zrvan- akarana-. But it seems unnecessary to 
search in the Kommagene inscription for proofs of the Iranian 
belief in Zrvan- as the highest deity, the passages referred to 
being easily explained by the teachings of Hellenistic philo- 
sophy without having to go back to any oriental conception 
in particular. 

The monument of Antiochos I of Kommagene is imbibed, 
with the spirit of astrology. It is tv-pical and quite com- 
prehensible that the speculations on time are in close contact 
with those on fate and the influence of the stars on the world. ^ 

At a much later period, about a.d. 400, the Alexandrine 
poet Claudianus describes the primar god Aevum immensum 
in his cave which is encircled by a snake.^ Alexandria was, 
as we have seen, a centre of the cult of Aion. The Kronos 
of Mithriacism is generally represented as a deity with a lion’s 
head. A serpent is twisted round this figure. It need not 
be denied that Claudianus may have heard of the Persian 
Zervanism, but it is not necessary to look there for a proto- 
tj’pe of Claudianus’ Aevum immensum, the more so as we 
hear nowhere of an Iranian belief connecting Zrvan- with a 
serpent. The Alexandrine surroundings with their mixture of 
creeds and philosophies explain by themselves the interesting 
poem of Claudianus. 


VI 

The Development of Zervanism 

1. The probable epoch of Zervanism 

It is possible to connect monotheistic tendencies in Mazdaism 
with the teachings of Zarathustra. The doctrine of the Gathas 
knows a spiritual deity reigning supreme in the non-corporal 

^ Cf., however, H, H. Schaeder, Warburg-Vorirage, iv, 1927, 140, 1. 

2 De consiilatu Stilichonis, ii, 424 S. 
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world. But the “wise Lord ” of Zarathustra was not considered 
by him to be time. Such notions were quite foreign to Zara- 
thustra. His Ahura- Mazda-, the supreme god, is of a 
different stamp. MTiether he represents somehow an offspring 
of the so-called original monotheism (monotheistic pre- 
ardmism) of primitive nations as taught by Andrew Lang, 
is another question, which can remain untouched here.^ 

The original doctrine of the Gathas fell into oblivion. 
Under the Achaemenian kings a pol\i:heistic creed can be 
traced. Ancient Aryan beliefs were taken up again, or, if 
they ever had been forgotten, they were connected with the 
preaching attached to the name of Zarathustra. For it 
must not be left out of mind that Zarathustra’s field of work 
lay in eastern Iran and that his doctrine, already misunder- 
stood, only spread slowly in other parts of the country. 
There are a number of passages in the Avesta showing this 
process. Ahura- Mazda- is made to sacrifice to deities, which 
are received in the pantheon. Bloody sacrifices and the 
cult of Haoma-, both rejected by Zarathustra, are in use. 
These facts may be explained as the result of a compromise 
between the popular belief and the reform of the great prophet 
of eastern Iran, ending in his monotheistic and spiritual 
teaching being superseded by a pohdheistic creed. Besides 
Aryan elements a number of influences can be traced pointing 
to western Asia. The Persian conquest of Babvlonia and 
before it the annihilation of the Assyrian empire by the 
Medes mark the beginning of this development. 

It is outside of the scope of the present study to trace here 
the different stages of the Mazdayasnian evolution. Besides 
some testimonies from classical sources, there remain only 
the Avestan texts and the Persian inscriptions. This material 
is incomplete, but still it offers many clues. The texts of the 
Avesta belong to very different periods and they have been 

* Cf. P. W. Schmidt, Der Vrsprung der Gottesidee, i, 2nd ed., 1926 
principally chap. iv. See, however, R. Pettazzoni, Dio ; J. G. Fraz'eri 
Worship of Suture, i, 20 ; Haydon, Journal of Beligion, 1926, 24. 
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manipulated at a late epoch, when their language was no 
more understood. 

It is quite possible that the idea of Zrvan- akarana- itself 
even in the rather shadowy aspect of this notion retained in 
the Avesta is not older than the Hellenistic period, when 
the conception of absolute time became familiar to the East. 
The theory of the periods of the worlds can be however 
assigned to earlier epochs. This doctrine was familiar to 
Aristoteles,! and to Theopompos.^ About 300 b.c. it was 
certainly known in Greece.® It is useless to demonstrate here 
how far the doctrine of a succession of ages of the world is 
diffused. In any case this teaching is not t}'pically Iranian. 
But it is of importance that such speculations are only 
possible when a system of calculating time has been evolved — 
apart from the simple notion of a golden age and of a lost 
paradise, a conception which may be as old as human thinking. 
In the eyes of the Aryans the sky was originally a vault of 
stone behind which there was fire. The sun, the moon and 
the stars were openings in the heavenly vault.^ This is a 
very different primiti%'e conception than the complicated 
periods during which Ahura- Mazda- and Anra- manjui- 
are imagined to fight out their war. 

The contact between the Aryan Iranians and western Asia 
can be old. Nevertheless the opinion that time is absolute 
and that it is the supreme principle does not seem to have 
been diffused among the Iranians before Greek philosophy 
became familiar to the Ea.st.® 

Many details let the Parthian epoch appear as the starting 
point of the new Zervanite theology. Under the Arsakides, 

^ W. Jaeger, Arisioteles, 136. 

^ Bom 376 b.c., cf. Plutarchos, De Jside et Osiride 46 s. 

^ H. Junker, Warburg-Yortrdgey i, 1921-22, 146. 

^ Without following his deductions about the age of ZarathuStra, of the 
Vedas, and other details, attention may be drawn to the merit of Joh* 
Hertel in exposing clearly this early conception proper to the Aryan mind. 

® Zervanism has been considered as a very ancient doctrine by R. Eisler, 
Welteninantel^ ii, 518 f. ; Alfaric, Revue d'hist. et lift, rel., vii, 1921, 1 ff. ; 
cf. Reitzeustein, Hellenist. Mysterienrel., 3rd ed., 360; H. Lommel, Die 
Religion Zarathustras, Tubingen, 1930, p. 23 ff. 
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the ancient texts of the Avesta were collected. At the same 
time the Parthian rulers remained on good terms with the 
Greeks living in their realm, and Babylonia was one of the 
centres of the empire. As nomad conquerors, coming from 
the steppes of inner Asia, the Arsakides formed an aristocracy, 
leaving the subject races and local rulers imdisturbed, 
Atropatene with the neighbouring parts and the Persis ^ 
were apparently centres of the Magian priesthood ^ and there 
perhaps some of the ancient traditions were preserved of the 
once monotheistic teaching of Zarathmstra. Greek and 
Babylonian traditions were not unknown to these priests, 
and it is in such circles that the new theology rose, recognizing 
absolute time as the first principle. Whether the Parthian 
clergy or tbat of the vassal principality of Pars developed the 
Zervanite system, cannot be determinated with absolute 
certainty. It is worthy of notice that, according to Andreas, 
the Manichaean fragments in the Arsakide dialect never use the 
term Zurvon as designation of the highest god, but replace 
this expression by “ father This points to the south-west 
of Persia as the more probable origin of Zervanism. Even if 
the roots of this dogma should lie in earlier periods, Zervanism 
did not become a recognized system before the end of the 
Parthian dynasty.* At least there are no earlier testimonies 
left than the remains of Mam's writiags, and these reckon 
with the Zervanite system as the official theology of the 
epoch, although in the scarce fragments to be attributed to 
Mani himself Zrvan is not mentioned. But as he called the 


* The two Jliddle-Iranian languages correspond to these centres .- 
Pahlavik and Parsik. 

2 On their coins the Prataraks, Governors, of Pars call themselves “ of 
godly descent ” like the Sasanid sovereigns, “ the spiritual offspring of the 
gods ". 

^ Waldschmidt-Lentz. Bed. Abh., 1926. 4, 71. Zurvon designates in 
the northern dialect always " age ” (Andreas, loc. cit.), i.e. = avestic 
Zarvan-. 

* J. Scheftelowitz, Ztschr. f. Indol. u. Iran., iv, 334, believes that 
Zervanism cannot be older than the introduction of astrology into Iran and 
that this .system is post-Christian (loc. cit. 343). 
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“Son” of the “Father of Light”, the Primeval Man, 
Ohrmazd, Zrvan must have designated the supreme god, and 
later Manichsean texts use, therefore, Zrvan as the denomi- 
nation of the highest Being. As Man! was born under the 
rule of the last Arsakide and became acquainted with the 
Mazdaist religion in his youth, the Zervanite system must 
have been in vigour already then and must have rendered 
dualistic views more or less obsolete, because it would un- 
doubtedly have been easier for Man! to connect his dualistic 
religion with Mazdaism in its usual form.^ In any case he 
would have called himself a reformer of such a dualistic 
Zoroastrianism, but the monotheistic creed of the Mazdaistic 
clergy of his epoch was absolutely contrary to his system. 
Just this circumstance offers with other items an explanation 
for the violent enmity with which Man! was pursued by the 
Mobedhs.^ 

That Dion Chrysostomos apparently only exposes Stoic 
views under the disguise of Persian opinions or that he 
interpreted them at least in this way has already been stated. 
But if the passage Or. 36, 42, ed. de Arnim, should really refer 
to Zrvan- as the supreme god, this testimony would again bring 
us to the Parthian epoch. The whole passage leaves, how- 
ever, the impression as if Dion only wanted to express his 
own philosophical ideas according to the current notions of 
the Stoic school. 

As far as the outside history of Zervanism is concerned. 


^ Manl’s system belongs to the Gnostic line and he was probably influenced 
by Bardesanes, by the Markionites, and by the sect known to Islamic authors 
as the Mughtasila. Manichseism is non-Iranian in spirit and Man! adopted 
Mazdaist names and conceptions only to show that his new creed was the 
completion of the existing religions, Christian authors sometimes put 
Zervanism and Manichaeism on the same line like Esnik of Kolb, 115 ff. 

- If Philon In G&n., i, 100, means Persian notions when he says according 
to Aucher's rendering of the alone extant Armenian translation “ tempus 
ut Cronus vel Chronus ab hominum pessimis putatur deus ”, this testimony 
would prove the existence of Zervanism for the first century a.d. But it 
is not known to what creed Philon alludes ; the most probable thing would 
be to think of the Alexandrine cult of Aion. 
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the result of the present investigation may be presented in 
the following way : — 

In the Parthian epoch the reminiscences of the originally 
monotheistic tendency of Zarathustra’s doctrine seem to 
have led to a new system, combining Iranian motives with 
Hellenistic philosophical conceptions and with astrological 
notions. This theology considered absolute time as the first 
principle. It is probable that south-western Persia and 
Babylonia were the principal strongholds of the new creed, 
which was at first officially recognized under the Sasanian 
kings. Whether Zervanism ever was dominant under the 
Arsakides cannot be stated, though the teaching itself must 
have existed already before the Sasanian dynasty. In 
defending the Zoroastrian position against the Christians, 
principally in Armenia, Babylonia and Mesopotamia, it was 
favourable for the Mobedhs to be able to prove that Mazdaism 
was monotheistic in its tendency. 

When the dualistic current was recognized as the alone 
orthodox one, can only be fixed approximately. Both 
theological systems may have existed beside each other, 
before the Dualists gained the victory. Under Yezdegerd II 
the Zervanite system was apparently stiU officially recognized if 
we assume the edict of Mihr-narseh to represent at least some 
remains of an authentical tradition.^ Religious movements 
are reported under the reign of Sahpuhr II, but just the fifth 
century offers testimonies of the supremacy of Zervanism. The 
first serious attacks on this dogma may refer to the new transla- 
tion of the Avesta texts into PahlavT under Xosrau I. The 
quotation from Damaskios concerning the so-called passage of 
Eudemos the Rhodian seems however to speak for Zervanism 
having remained in favour under that enlightened ruler, 
while Aosrau II Aparvez ordered new comments of the 


' Gelzer, Ztschr. f. armen. PhiloL, i, 149 ff. ; Pettazzoni, La religione di 
Zarathustra, 197, believes Yezdegerd himself to have been an adherent of 
Zervanism, what can apparently be said too of other Sasanian monarchs. 
JBAS. JAKUAEY 1931. 7 
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sacred literature to be undertaken d This period would 
appear to be a fit time for the victory of dualism. 

In the eastern parts of Iran and in central Asia Zervanism 
seems to have remained longer in force. Even the latest 
Manichsean fragments retain the name Zrvan for the 
“ Father of light ”, the highest Manichaean deity. Lamaistic 
Mongols use for Brahma the Manichsean designation Azrua, 
Zrvan, and call Indra Ohrmazd.® The eastern Iranian 
dialects often identify Ohrmazd with the sun.® In these 
regions he was therefore not considered as the highest god, 
but as a heavenly force depending on a supreme Being. 

2. The Zervanite Doctrine 

The religious system formded by Zarathustra does not 
explain clearly why the purely spiritual Wise Lord allowed 
the corporal world to come into existence and where the 
evil came from. These questions seem to have puzzled the 
priests who worked out the theology of time as the highest 
principle. They tried to show how Zrvan- came to let the 
world be created. We cannot expect a purely philosophical 
deduction. The whole doctrine was intermingled with 
symbolic and mythological elements, giving the teaching a 
phantastic appearance. 

The starting point must have been astrological considera- 
tions. Damaskios makes Eudemos say that the Magians call 
the highest principle Space or Time. Theodores of Mopsu- 
hestia has instead, fate, This corresponds to the 

Iranian Baxt, a conception which we find in the Menuk i yrat.^ 
It is evident that in the sense of astrology time as the absolute 
consequence was identical with destiny, fate coming in the 

^ Haug, Essay on Pahlavi, 147. 

^ Chavannes and Pelliot, Un traite manicheen, 513—4, 2, 520 n., 543. 

’ Sten Konow, Manuscript remains of Buddhist Literature found in eastern 
Turkestan, i, 219, 261 ; H. Junker ap. Joh. Hertel, Die Sonne und Mithra 
im Awesta, 253 ; Das Awestaalphabet, 106,3. 

* H. Junker, Warburg -Vortrdge, i, 1921-22, 142, 171,„, shows that the 
opposition of baxt and bagh baxt points to different sources having been used 
in working out the text of the Menuk i xrat. 
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fixed moment. While the Iranian text co-ordinates Zrvan 
and Baxt', it calls both rulers (Padisah), thus permitting to 
assume that the two are really the same. For a philosopher 
like Damaskios it was not astonishing, that he considered as 
identical the temporal consequence as time and the expanse 
as space. He is however the only author ascribing such 
doctrines to the Iranians. In the younger Avesta we have 
seen airy Space or ether (Thwasa-) mentioned with the two 
aspects of time as an absolute conception and as the worldly 
aion. Air, i.e. wind, Vayu-, and ether seem to have been 
distinguished, but probably not in a very early period. In 
the Pahlavi literature alone Akasa-, absolute space, is 
mentioned, not in the Avesta. But this notion is not 
treated as being the same as time. Therefore the passage 
of Damaskios- Eudemos remains obscure. Perhaps the designa- 
tion of Zrvan- akarana-, Thwasa-, Anaghra- raocah-, Vayu- 
and Misvan- gatu as ;^vadhata- would offer a certain clue, 
if ;)^vadhata- is taken as “ self-created ”, not as “ ruler ”, 
but the latter sense is the more probable, ;^vadhata- meaning 
“ following its own laws ” ; furthermore, the enumerated 
notions are co-ordinated, not subordinated to Zrvan-. An 
explanation co\ild be obtained if we believe the Zervanites 
to have regarded time, light, and space as one essence with 
different aspects.^ 

The sages tried to ascertain the designs of Time and Fate 
by studying the sky and the movement of the stars. The 
complicated system of classical astrology gives specified 
meanings to every aspect and to every constellation. The 
planets, including sun and moon, govern the destinies through 
their position in the twelve signs of the Zodiac.^ Now evil 

1 c. Schaeder, Warburg-yortrage/ix, 1924-25, 141 ff. ; Junker, W drier und 
SacTien, xii, 153 fi.; but see Christensen, Etvdes, .53,3. 

^ In the Iranian version of the Manichsean doctrine the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac are the daughters of Zrvan. Silcand gumdnik vicar, 16, 29 f. ed 
West, 170, transl. SEE., xxiv, 245 ; Salemann, Ein Bruchstuckma’nickaeischen 
Schrifttums, 19 ; F. Cumont, Recherches sur le ManicMiSTne, 60 f. By iiaing 
Neryosang s Sanskrit translation H. H. Schaeder, Warburg-Vort. iv, 1921 
25, 83, text of 82, 2, has been able to explain this difficult passage. 
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forebodings attach to some planets, but only in certain 
aspects. Yet the Mazdaist astrological traditions treat the 
planets throughout as nefarious powers, an opinion which 
the Avesta reflects indirectly in so far as Tistrya-, Yanant-, 
Satavaesa- and Haptoiringa- are the keepers of heaven. 
But no stars are yet opposed to these keepers, who resemble 
the Indian Lokapalas more than anything else. The con- 
demnation of the planets which the books in Pahlavi pronounce 
cannot be original ^ ; besides some of these demonic beings 
like Hvar- ;fsaeta- and Mah-, Vorathraghna- and Anahita- are 
Yazata-s ; Tir-, Mercury, appears in names and on coins. 
He was replaced in the sacred texts by Tistrya-.^ The 
Avestan calendar retains the ancient names, showing a number 
of planetary gods as Ahuric beings, amongst them Ahura- 
Mazda- himself as Jupiter. Later on legends have efforced 
themselves to explain the fact that names of the good creation 
have been attached to daevic powers. The circumstance 
alone that the planets are in the eyes of the Zoroastrian 
astrologer evil beings, proves the comparative independence 
of the Magian system. The Magians were known as competent 
astrologists already in classical times. Tistrya- had replaced 
Tir-, when Plutarchos got acquainted with the Iranian 
system, for he mentions Seirios as the principal star.^ The 
Menuk i x^at, a treatise with Zervanite tendencies, describes 
the part played by the sim, the moon and the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac on the side of Ohrmazd.* The seven planets, the 
leaders of the army of Ahriman, are opposed to the Ahuric 
constellations.® The ‘Ulema i Islam have an altered con- 

^ Cf. I. Scheftelowitz, Entst, d. manich. Religion, 10. 

2 Yasty xiii, 126, has the name of a Mazdayanian Tlronakathwa-. 

® De Iside et Osiride, c. 47. 

* When the signs of the Zodiac were taken over by the Iranians is difficult 
to state. A. Weber has thought of the similarity of the Iranian Zodiac and 
that propagated by the school of Bardesanes, Berliner Abhdlg,, 1860, 326 £E. 
cf. Spiegel, Die traditionelle Literatur der Parseriy 99. 

® Sun and moon appear here on the side of Ohrmazd, but at the same time 
they belong to the seven generals of Ahriman. This shows the syncretistic 
character of the whole tradition. 
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ception, the names of the planets having been replaced bj 
such of demons. Again the Rivayat cod. xii suppl. Anquetil, 
distinguishes evil and beneficious planets. 

The Armenians replaced the name of Satumus, Kevan, 
by Zrvan (Zrovan) ^ ; we find in Armenia this designation too 
as the translation for Kronos. Here an Iranian influence is 
to be felt only in so far as the Armenians took Zrvan- in the 
meaning of Chronos-Kronos. The Bundahisn c 2 makes 
Kevan the principal leader of the dark forces. If other deities 
including sun and moon have been considered as nefarious 
planets, it cannot surprise to find Kevan-Zrvan in this 
company. 

Eznik declares that Zrvan can be translated by Baxt, 
“destiny,” and by P‘ark‘, “ glory Theodoros of Mopsu- 
hestia only has Toyij. P‘ark‘ corresponds to the Avestic 
X'^ar&nah-. It may be remembered that Sahrastani makes 
Zrvan- proceed from light, this being then the first and highest 
principle. Anaghra- raocah-, the lights without beginning, are 
known to the Avesta, and the ■)(^armah- is a form of light. 
Whether the Zervanites considered time, space, and light as 
different aspects of the same essence, cannot be decided. The 
possibility of such a conception may however be kept in 
mind. 

On the W’hole the Zervanite theology apparently foimd a 
number of theoretical difficulties to surmount. It is not clear 
why Zrvan- started the creation. Even if it was admitted 
that he called into being the elements of good, the existence 
of evil is not to be accounted for. In this connection the 
Gathic teaching itself has to face problems without solving 
them. The system of the Zervanites apparently tried to 
answer such questions in different ways. Repeatedly our 
sources speak of diverging opinions amongst the Mazdaists. 
The theory making Zrvan- himself proceed from light has 

1 Hubschmann, Armen. Gramm., i, 94; 42; 506. Gelzer, Z. arm. 
Gotterlehre, Sachs. Akad., 1895. 

* 113, 131 f. 
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been mentioned above. According to the ‘Ulema i Islam 
time alone being non-created was the first principle and it 
made fire and water and their union again produced Ohrmazd. 
How Ahriman came into existence remains uncertain. In 
the Iranian sources he is suddenly there. 

The Armenian and Syrian authors as well as Sahrastanl all 
give a mythological explanation for the creation of evil. 
Whether all these reports come from one and the same source or 
not can be left an open question, because an original descrip- 
tion of Zervanism by Theodoros of Mopsuhestia, Diodoros 
of Tarsos or some other author would lead ultimately to the 
Zervanite belief such as it got known to the non-Mazdaist 
circles. The acts of the Christian martjus can in any case 
be considered as comparatively independent testimonies. ^ 

Now Theodoros of Mopsuhestia Eznik,® Elise,^ Theodor bar 
Konai ® and the acts of Adhurhormizd ® all pretend that 
Zrvan- offered up a sacrifice for a more or less long period. 
The critics of Zervanism immediately put the question, to 
whom Zrvan- sacrificed, because he must have recognized a 
higher deity. This is not necessary, although SarahstanI 
mentions light as the highest principle from which Zrvan- 
was evolved. Eznik again calls Zrvan- synonymous with 
P‘ark‘, the -x^ardnah- . He says later on that as “ they ”, i.e. 
the Mazdaists, pretend Zrvan- sacrificed to P‘ark‘.“ 

The ^annah-, the mystical heavenly glory, a form of light, 
was therefore the object of Zrvan-'s adoration. This -^^aranah- 
was the symbol of kingdom and we have seen Zrvan- treated 
as sovereign * and Padisah. Sacrifices to the ■)(^'ar9nah- 

' Cf., however, above H. H. Schaeder’s opinion about the acts of 
Adhurhormizd depending on Theodoros of Mopsuhestia. 

“ Loc. cit. 

’ 113, 118 f. 

* 375a. 

‘ Pognon, loc. cit., 111. 

* Noldeke, Festgr. an Both, 36; ed. Bedjan, 577. 

» 118. 

* The possible double sense of “ ruler ” and “ seif-created ” attached to 
the term x^adhdta- could refer to the heavenly sovereign as well as to the 
king on earth, meaning that he draws his power not from a human source. 
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are not mentioned in the Avesta, but in Yt 19, 46 ff. we 
find Spanta- Manyu- and Anra- Manyu both trying to obtain 
it. The comparison of the heavenly hierarchy with a monarch 
and his court on earth is a notion common to the East. It 
goes back to the idea that the material world is but an 
image of the sky, and this conception again is the base of 
all astrology. The movement and position of every constella- 
tion in heaven corresponds to events in the sublunar sphere. 

According to the Mazdaist theology Zrvan- apparently 
was figured as sacrificing to the -x^annah-, which is a charac- 
teristic of the gods and of Ahuric institutions in general. 
If the description given by Theodores of Mopsuhestia is 
correct, that Zrvan- begat Ohrmazd and Ahriman, aTrevScov, it 
was a Zaothra- ceremony which was meant. Sacrifice in 
itself is believed to possess magic power. This opinion 
imderlies the Vedic ritual, and it is noteworthy that in Iran 
such ancient Aryan superstitions may have again been intro- 
duced by the clergy. SahrastanI does not mention a sacrifice, 
he speaks of Zrvan- “ murmuring ’ ’ meaning evidently prayers , 
a proceeding which is typical for the Mazdaist ritual. The 
Avestic texts praise often enough the force of certain formulas 
and prayers. That Zrvan- muttered such sacred texts or 
sacrificed to the is not sinprising. By doing this 

Zrvan- consecrated the ritual custom propagated by the clergy. 
Although it sounds illogical that the supreme essence addresses 
prayers and sacrifices to something, it is comprehensible that 
the Mobedhs wanted to have the miraculous power of both 
to have been consecrated by the highest god himself. In the 
Avestic texts Ahura- Mazda- appears occasionally as 
sacrificing to some Yazata- ^ and the prayer Ahuna- varya- 
is considered to exist before the creation of the world ® and 
to be the sacred weapon of Ahura- Mazda-. 

The result of the sacrifice or prayer of Zrvan- is the birth of 

^183 ed. Cure ton. 

* Yast, Y, 17 fE. ; viii, 25 £E. ; xv, 2 B. 

® Yasna, xix, 1 ff. 
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Ahura- Mazda-, but doubts as to tbe effect of his action passed 
the mind of Zrvan- and this sufficed to call into being Anra- 
manyu-. This explanation of the origin of evil, which the 
Armenian and Syrian sources present, is interesting, because it 
certainly comes from Iranian priestly circles. Every doubt 
and unbelief was considered as dangerous ; even the highest 
deity was subjected to the force of the ritual. Such evil 
consequences of doubt prove the importance and the necessity 
of a clergy versed in the holy tradition and Zrvan- appears 
as the first priest endowed with the sacred knowledge. 
Sarahstanf gives a more philosophical motive. According to 
some of his authorities, Zrvan- thought while murmuring his 
formulas for 9,999 years, that the world was perhaps nothing, 
and this nihilistic idea created Ahriman, Ohrmazd being the 
offspring of Zrvan-’s knowledge of things. 

On the whole the Zervanite theology, though possessing 
as starting point the philosophical conception of absolute 
time, is imbued with mythology. Zrvan- was apparently 
considered as bisexual, a notion which is found in many 
Eastern coxmtries and is in no way special to Iran.^ The 
Iranian deities have on the contrary no such character. 
But the cosmogonies of different nations, with w'hom the 
Magians were in contact, knew of such figures, e.g. the 
Egyptian doctrine of On lets Re‘ create the world out of 
himself. 

Sometimes the texts like Eznik,^ the acts of Adhurhormizd 
and Sahrastani speak of a “ mother ”, but who this figure is, 
is not clear.® There may be some reminiscence of the great 
mother-goddess, such as we find with Kronos Rhea. The 
Mesopotamian and Semite systems all know pairs of gods, 
like they are mentioned in the Gnostic doctrines. 
To the tradition giving Zrvan- a female counterpart can be 


* Cf. Waites, American Journal of Archaeloogy, 27, 1923, 26 ff. 

* 113 S., 132 ff. 

® R. Reitzenstein, Die Gottin Psyche, 78 ; Das iranische Erlosungs- 
masterium, 156, 178; Christensen, 52,^. 
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approached the passage of Hippolytos ^ calling the two alrla 
of “ Zaratas ” light and darkness, father and mother. ^ We 
may further mention the expression “ father ” used instead 
of Zurvon in the Arsakide fragments of Manichsean texts 
from Tufan. The Mazdaist conception of the two spirits as 
twins, already exposed in the Gatha, leads again to the idea 
of parents of such a pair.® The Denkart says that Ohrmazd 
and Ahriman were two brothers in one womb * and the 
Manichseans polemize against this notion.® 

Zrvan- is not himself the creator. He invests his son 
Ohrmazd with the quality of the demiurgos, giving him the 
Barasman- and thus transmitting to him at the same time the 
obligation of fulfilling the ritual as the prototype of the Mobedh. 
This act has been cleverly compared to the description of 
scenes depicting the installation of the Sasanian rulers by 
Ohrmazd who presents the earthly king with the ring of 
sovereignty.® Xsathra-, the government, and the priesthood 
are of divine origin and certainly in the Sasanian epoch 
united in the hands of the ruler, who is endowed with the 
X'^aranah-, the heavenly glory. 

VII 

Iranian Contact with India 

It has been possible to state that the conception of Zrvan- 
as primal and original deity developed in Iran under Greek 

* Refut., i, 2, 12, ed. Wendland. 

2 Whether this statement can be ascribed to Diodoros of Eretria and to 
the pupil of Aristoteles, Aristoxencs, as Hippolytos says, can be left out 
of the discussion. 

® It asruij XXX, 3. Zarathustra speaks of a vision showing him in a dream 
good and evil in human thoughts, speech and acAs in the symbolical shape 
of a pair of twins . This metaphorical notion was taken later in a literal sense. 

* Denkart, 829, West, SBE., xxxvii, 241 f. 

^ F. lY. K. MuUer, Uandschriftenresie, ii, 95. 

® H. Junker, Warburg-Vortr., i, 1921-22, 171 f., 

’ Like the Frataraks (Governors) of Pars and the Sasanian SahanSahs 
the Armenian kings are considered as being of heavenly descent and they 
rest in the fortified temple of Aramazd ; Gelzer, Zur arrmnischen Gotter- 
lehre, 103, quoting Agathangelos. 
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and Chaldsean influences. The Greek elements may have 
come to the Persian Mages indirectly through the intercourse 
with the Chaldsean priests. Against the doctrine of Zervanism 
accepted for a certain period by the Sasanian court a reaction 
rose up and this movement succeeded in its efforts to suppress 
the Zervanite theology. The remains of the religious literature 
of the Mazdaists show therefore no more or rather scarcely 
any signs of the Zervanite doctrine. The Avesta apparently 
never contained suggestions on time as the highest principle, 
this new teaching having been formed at a period when the 
corpus of the Avesta was more or less completed. 

If the question appears comparatively clear as far as Iran 
is concerned, it becomes more complicated when we turn to 
India. The discoveries in north-western India show early 
connections with the countries on the coasts of the Persian 
Gulf.^ Certain modern theories believe that the Pgveda 
came to exist in the regions of eastern Iran bordering on India, 
not in India proper. At the time when Buddha and Mahavira 
lived, north-western India was in the hands of the 
Achaemenids. Relations between India and the Western 
world have never been interrupted since. ^ The problem of 
foreign influences on India is far from being cleared up, 

* Cf. the survey offered by W. Wiist, ZDMG., N.F. 6, 259 ff. 

* Besides the routes leading overland to India which gave Sinope 
on the Black Sea great importance, there were close connections with 
southern Arabia, the Red Sea, and Egypt. Alexandria became a centre of 
the trade with India. On the other hand, the Jatakas speak of trade with 
Babylon, Baveru, Baveru Jataka, no. 33*> ol the coll, of Jatakas. S. Levy, 
Annuaire de I’Ecole pratique des ’{antes Etudes, 1913-14. For the beginning 
of the first century a.d. the Milindapar.ha, 359, gives the chief places, in 
which the Indian sea-faring trade was concerned. Apologos at the mouth 
of the Tigris was since the first century a.d. the starting point of merchants 
bound for India {Periplus maris Erythr., 435). At this place, later on caOed 
al UbuUa, a temple of a probably Indian deity Zun is mentioned, cf. J- 
Marquart and J. J. M. de Groot, Festschrift /. Ed. Sachau, 1915, 284 ff. 
Another temple of this god stood in Zavulistan and there his symbol was a 
fish, the crown of the Zunbil, the king of Zavulistan, being ornamented 
with the head of a fish. This resembles more some reminiscence of Ea than 
Aditya, the sun-god of Multan, whom the Huna considered as Mihr, 
sanskr. Mihira (J. Marquart and J. J. M. de Groot, loo. cit., 288,2.). 
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but in the domains of art and science Greece has certainly 
left certain impressions on the Indian development. It 
would therefore not be impossible to connect the Kalavada 
too with Western ideas, especially as we find it linked up with 
astrology. This science has been influenced in certain aspects 
by the Hellenistic world. 

On the other hand the Atharvaveda and the mentions in 
the Upanisads are older than the period of Hellenistic 
syncretism. Altogether Indian thought develops on its own 
lines. But it must not be forgotten that Iranian or Iranized 
nations were in permanent touch with India. Without 
entering into views like such entertained by D. B. Spooner 
on a “ Zoroastrian period of Indian history ” ^ there are 
enough signs of the contact between Iranians and Indians. 

Leaving apart all similarities between Iranians and Indians 
going back to the Aryan period, there are a number of religious 
contaminations arising from the fact that Persians, Sakas, 
Parthians and Chionites held Indian territory. There are 
interesting particulars to note from eastern Turkestan, 
where a Sakian version of the Maitreya- samiti was discovered 
identifying Maitreya and Ohrmazd, considered as the sun.® 
The language of this translation has been recognized as being 
identical with that used on the Ksatrapa- coins.® 

In north-western India Iranian Mages have become mixed 
up with the Brahmana caste and down to the time of Vara- 
hamihira * it was necessary to have certain temples of the sim 
consecrated by “ Magas ”. These Mages had to be fetched 


' JBAS, 1915, 63 ff. ; 405 ff., cf. V. A. Smith, JRAS., 1915, 800 ff ■ 
Keith, ibid., 1916, 138 £E. ; Thomas, ibid., 362 ff. ; s. Coomaraswamy, 
Oesch. der indischen u. indones. Kunst, transl. by H. Goetz, 15; 23 ff. 

“ T. 166, Leumann, Maitreya-samUi, Strassburg, 1919, i, 91. 

“ Luders, Berl. Sitzungsber., 1913, 405 f. ; 1919, 734 ff. ; cf. Eeichelt, 
Indogerm. Jahrb., i, 1913, 20 f. ; Sir Aurel Stein, Serindia, iii, 1443 ff. 
Eeichelt, Stand u. Aufg. der Sprachwiss., 286 ; Grdr. d. indog. Sprach- 
Aliertumskunde, ii, 4, 2, 28 f. ; E. Abegg, Der Messiasglaube, 193. 

* Brhatsarrihitd, lx, 19. 
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from Sakadvipa. The Mages were known as the Saka- 
dvipIya-Brahmanas d 

The contact between Iranians and Buddhists in north- 
western India seems to have been important for the develop- 
ment of the figure of Maitreya in the Mahayana, the concep- 
tion of Maitreya being probably influenced by that of the 
Saosyant-d It is a notable fact that the Hindoos seem to 
have been less in touch with Iranian elements than the 
Buddhists. The Jainas again were on good terms with the 
Sakas, while the Hephtalite Huna was considered as an 
opponent of their teachings.® 


VIII 

Conclusions 

The Zervanite theology of Iran, once the official system 
of the Persian empire, and the Indian Kalavada have in 
common the acceptation of time as the supreme principle 
and the connection of this notion with the idea of fate. This 
leads to astrological considerations, some of which are in 
contrast with the Indian conception of Karman, as they 


^ Bhandarkar, Vuifnavism, 153 ff. ; Grierson, The Languages of India, 45, 
Wilson, Vishnu Purdna, I. Ixiii ; v, 381 ff. ; Wintemitz, Gesch. d. ind. Lit. 
i, 474 ; ill, 362 ; Abegg, Messiasglaube, 243. 

^ Griinwedel, Buddhist. Kunst, 2nd ed., 143 ; Garbe, Indien u. das 
Christentum, 174 f. ; Krause, J u-Tao-Fo, 409 f. ; Waldschmidt, Oandhdra, 
12 f. ; Abegg, Messiasglaube, 243 f. 

’ V. Glasenapp, Der Jainismus, 43 f. ; J. Charpentier, The Cambridge 
History of India, i, 167 f. It is necessary to distinguish between the 
Kusan, the Chionites or White Huns and the Hephtalites. The Ku§an 
formed a confederation extending to Bactria, Xotan and north-western 
India and led by Iranian Sakas. During the Sasanian period, Kusan- 
5ih was merely the title of the Persian Governor-General of Horasan. 
The Chionites, the Hyaona- of the Avesta, were a Hun tribe. Under 
pressure from the Hephtalites whose sedentary life in a fertile country 
with a large capital is described by Prokopius, de hello Pers., i, 3, some 
Chionites moved to India, where they established the Huna kingdom or 
kingdoms. In the sixth century the Hephtalites were crushed by Xosran I 
of Persia co-operating with the Xaqan of the Turks. 
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subject the human destiny to a necessity lying outside the 
sphere of man’s action and mind. 

The similarities of Zervanism and Kalavada end here. 
The Indian system seems to have been a well-founded philo- 
sophical doctrine, which proceeded with arguments and a 
scientific method, just like other schools of philosophy. 
It is only outside of this philosophical doctrine in the field 
of religion that we meet elements of mythology. 

On the other hand Zervanism operates with a philosophical 
conception, but the whole teaching is purely religious in 
character. Legends, myths, and symbols are used to explain 
the unsolved mysteries of existence and of its origins. The 
teachings of the Zervanite divines are closely allied to those 
in use in hither Asia, in Babylonia, Mesopotamia and Anatolia 
as well as in Iran proper. The idea of absolute time 
is combined with astrological considerations. 

There seems to exist no contact between the Iranian 
Zervanites and the Kalavada. The Indian development 
can be fully understood from Indian premises alone. 

One point remains however dubious. Did India discover 
by herself the notion of absolute time or did it come to her 
perhaps through Iran from Greece ? The question cannot 
be separated from that of the origin of Indian astrology. 
For Iran it seems clear that Zervanism was a result of the 
Hellenistic current, forming a new world out of Eastern and 
Greek elements, a movement which need not be limited to the 
period of Alexander, but which goes back to the days when the 
Achaemenian empire came into touch with the Western 
world. 




New Fragments of the Commentaries on the 
Ritual of the Death and Resurrection of Bel 

By S. LAXGDON 

rPHE texts which narrated the episodes of the death, burial 
in a tomb, the sojourn in Hades, and the resurrection 
of Marduk, have not been recovered. The contents of 
this remarkable myth, which transferred the Tammuz 
legends to Bel-Marduk, must be reconstructed from the 
rituals and commentaries. On it the Babylonians based 
a ritual or mystery play in which the entire myth was 
represented. The rubrics which contained full directions of 
the details of this play also remain unknown. If they are ever 
recovered they will correspond to the directions for the 
zagmuk or New Year’s festival at Babylon and Erech.^ The 
only sources for reconstructing this mystery play are the 
commentaries of the scribes on the mythical meaning of each 
act in this play, corresponding to one fragment of a com- 
mentary on the ritual of the zagmuk at Babylon.^ Two large 
fragments of the commentary on the Death and Resurrection 
of Bel as celebrated at Assur, are published by E. Ebeling, 
Keilschrifttexte aus Assur Religidsen Inhalts, Nos. 143 and 
duplicate. No. 219, both of which were used for an edition by 
Professor Zimmern.^ The writer gave an edition in his 
Babylonian Epic of Creation, pp. 34-49, together with two 
fragments from the library of Asurbanipal, Rm. 275 and 
K. 9138. Soon after the appearance of my book, Mr. C. J. 
Gadd found two more fragments of the same collection in the 
British Museum, K. 6330, which joins K. 9138, and K. 6359. 
Both fragments are published here, by permission of the 
Trustees of the Museum. As with the previously published 

1 Similar to those edited by Zimmern and Thureau-Dangin. See the 
latter's Rituals Accadiens, pp. 8&-154. 

^ K. 3476 in CT. 15, 43-4, edited by Professor Zimmem, Keu- 
Jahrsfesf^, pp. 127-36, and analyzed in the writer’s The Babylonian Epic of 
Creation, pp. 29-31. 

* Keu Jahrsfest^, 2-21. 
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fragments no connected text can be extracted from them. 
In my notes to the transcription, the passages in the large 
Assur texts which seem to be parallels have been noted ; 
any new information on this remarkable myth and ceremony 
which can be gleaned from them has been indicated in the 
notes. At Assur the national of god Assyria replaced Bel* 
Marduk in the ceremony, but the texts of the commentaries 
were imdoubtedly copied from the original tablets at 
Babylon. The contents leave no doubt at all but that the 
mystery play refers to Bel-Marduk. 

The tablet, KAR. 307, is published under the title 
“ Description of the Ceremonies for the New Year’s Festival ”, 
by Professor Ebeling. It is clearly allied to K. 3476, especially 
on the reverse. Note Rev. 2, ih-pi-si-ma Jcima nune ')nas-di-e 
a-na Una-su, and compare Creation, p. 146, 137. A description 
of how Marduk humiliated Tiamat is given in lines 13-15. 
Lines 17-19 certainly describe a ritual with an ox and sheep ; 
they mean Kingu “ lord of the seven sons ”. Lines 20-5 
describe how, in this ceremony, the king brought a golden 
crown on his head from within e-kur, and sat on his throne ; 
he takes it away and goes to the palace. The passage is clearly 
connected with the ritual in which the king gives up his royal 
insignia to the high priest, and has them restored to him in 
Esagila.i This means the god Ninurta, who avenged his 
father the gods his fathers within Ekur, mitharis {t) hatta 
kussa paid iddinu-su “ gave him sceptre, throne, and hatchet 
by mutual agreement ”. They adorned him with the splendour 
of kingship. 

That is only another example of the persistence of the older 
Ninurta legend. See Epic of Creatio^i, pp. 17-20. The use of 
Ekur, temple of Enlil at Nippur, for Esagila in the late 
Babylonian ceremony, reveals an older Sumerian myth similar 
to the one concerning Marduk in the sixth book of the Epic 
of Creation. There the gods built Babylon and Esagila to 

' See Thureau-Dangin, Rituels, 144, 515-52. 

* gimilli abi-su utirru. See JRAS. 1925, 493, 1. 14. 
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Marduk, and there they granted him universal power. The 
older Sumerian mythology surely contained a similar legend 
concerning Ekur and Ninurta. 

The obverse of KAR. 307 seems to be a commentary on 
the mystery play representing the Epic of Creation, but most 
of the lines appear to be mere interpretations of the relations 
between plants, metals, various objects, and parts of the 
human body, as, for example, the text in my PBS. x, p. 341. 
With 1. 3, kisalla-su, compare PBS. x, 341, 4. With 

1. 18, '^.'^karanu kakkul-ti ene-su “ The vine is the apple of his 
eyes ”, compare PBS. x, 341, 1. But line 19 refers to Tiamat 
si-i mnsenikti sa ^-En-lme-iar-ra ?]. Lines 24-9 Contain a 
ceremony with a chariot and pagri sa ^ Enmesarra ina lihbi 
nasi{si), sic ! “ The corpse of Enmesharra is bourne therein ”. 
The horses yoked to the chariot represent the ... of Zu. 
Lines 30-8 describe the upper, middle, and lowest heavens, 
and upper, middle, and lowest parts of the earth. The contents 
of this text have no logical sequence of ideas or ritualistic 
acts. It is defined at the end as a piristi (AD-HAL) of the 
gods, to be read and learned by the initiated only. 


K. 6330 + 9138 

1 “■En-lil .... 

2 matdti i-hi-ip-pi-i .... 

3 -i amelu sa tuppa-su i-ra-’a-bu-u-ni .... 

4 su-u-tu ka-li amelu sa um l-kam^ sa ’‘’''‘\Nisan- 


ni ... .'] 

5. . . [‘‘■A-num ‘‘■Sin] “-Samas su-u-tu istu hit ^’"‘‘sa- 
ab-[ti . . . .] 2 


6. . . . A(?) °’"^hnar-Hpri sa bele-su inan-nu u ... . 

7 ilu su-u il-lak i-na lihbi bit d-ki- \ti . . . .] » 

8 ni ina eli sa ka-lu-u-ni su-u .... 

9 u{l)-pat-tu-u-ni ^"P'“kal-lu .... 

10 si-a .... HAR-ka ilu{l) .... 

11 ma i-sa-am-mu-du-u-[ni .... 


^ Cf. Creat. 42, 44. 
JKAS. JA^'UAKY 1931. 


® Cf. Creat. 42, 40. 
8 


Cf. Creat. 42, 39. 
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12 vui pa-ni-su ur-ra-zu ^ u ... . 

13 hi-u .... 

14 a-na ma-ki-ti-su ^ sd ... . 

K. 6330-9138 


/ ^ . ^ ^ A. ^ V 





>±ir 




10 


r , ^• 





-TIT’^ 

^ ' 


20 



Remainder in Epic of Creation, p. 213. 

1 For urrad-su ? 

2 For makUu ?, Thureau-Dangin, Sargon, 398, derived from naku. 
Cf. PI. makkdtu, EA. 17, 94, 28; makkitu, Thureau-Dangin, Eiluels, 100, 
16; cf. ana muJle muttinni mn-ak-ki-ti, Ebeling, KAR. 362, 11. In all 
these passages the word clearly means “ libation ”, except in Eituels, 
100, 16, where ina mnkkUum sa namurlu snrri (also 11. 6 and 24) probably 
has the same sense. 
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15 iyn-mar\-u-ni bel hi-it-ti sa itti su-tu-ni 



16 u-ni GIS-RI tal-li-da- 

17 . . . . ki is-si-su la il-lak-u-ni rnar ‘^■As-hir su-Yi-tu 
ma-su-ru ina muh-M-su pa-kid ] ^ 

18 a-na-ku kal-la mus ? 

19 ina su-ka-ka-a-ie i-du-lu-[u-ni ‘‘-Bel u-ba-’u-rna 

ai-ka sa-bii] ® 

20 . [.?!«-(} sa 7 s - si-]sm la il-lak-u-ni ^ 

K. 6359 







10 




15 




«. 47 


21 ‘’-A-yium '’■Sin [‘’-Samas '’■Eamman ] 

22 si-ip-tu 

Remainder in Epic of Creation, p. 52. 


K. 6359 

2 ru-u .... 

3 ahu{l)-su .... 

4 ilu ina pa-ni-hi il-hk sent . . . . 


’ Cf. Great. 38. 25. 2 c{_ 3 g^ j 9 _ 

= Cf. Great. 34, 9. ‘ Cf. Great. 38, 19. 
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5 "'•JBeZ i-zi-zu-u-ni su-nu ‘‘■As-sur i- ... . 

6 su i-sa-al-la-’-u-ni si-hu su-u-tu .... 

7 ina muh-hi-su pa-kid^ ina <^^'‘Gu-dii-a-{ki) {i-m 

mu-h-hi-su i-na-as-sar] 

8 is-si-su ina muh-hi ^-As-sur di-na-a-ni {ip-ti-u 

di-na-a-ni i-di-nv] ^ 

9 u-^ni u-ha-u .... 

10 svbate-su su-nu it-ta-ah-ru-us ® . . . 

11 ana ‘‘■Sin ^Samas u-sal-ld\ rna-a bul-li-da-a-ni * 

‘.’‘‘“‘‘se-ir-i-at / ... .^ 

12 nise-su su-nu ina pa-na-tu-\su u-na-hu-u\ ® 

13 su-da ina sapli-su .... 

14 su -u-ga-rnar-u-ni .... 

15 ih-hi-su ina libbi gi-di .... 


^ Cf. Crmt. 36, 12. A watchman is appointed over Bel’s tomb and in 
Cutha watches over him. The parallel passage. Great. 38, 19, has alu bir-tu 
“ prison-city ” ; here Cutha for Arallu, under-world. 

* Cf. Creol. 38, 18. For ip-lt-u, perhaps read ife-ti-M ; see Johns, Assyrian 
Deeds, vol. iil, 301, dinu dababu ubtauni ; the passage seems to imply that 
"they sought a case against Ashur (Marduk-Bel) and declared judgment 
(against him). 

’ Cf. Great. 78, 86 ? ; 40, 30 ? read there it-la-lnh-ru-us] ? 

* Cf. Great. 40, 37 ; Rm. 275 obv. 6. 

® Cf. Great. 40, 32 ; 44, 53. The text has se-ir-i-at, clearly. 

« Cf. Great. 38, 27. 



The Mahmal of the Moslem Pilgrimage 

By ARTHUR E. ROBINSON 

T T is very improbable that the Mahmal, which formed 
such a prominent object in the procession of the “ Kiswat 
en Nebi ” at Cairo and the pilgrim caravans from Egypt and 
Syria, will be seen in the Hejaz againd 

There are very strong political and religious reasons against 
its introduction into the ceremonies at Mecca. As the practice 
of sending a Mahmal to Mecca was adopted by an Indian 
Prince and the late Sultan of Darfur, it might be of use to 
trace the origin and purport of this very curious custom in 
Islam. 

The Mahmal possesses no sanctity, and whatever its origin 
may have been, it became during the fifteenth century an 
emblem of the official character of the pilgrim caravan which 
accompanied it. It was repugnant to the Arabs, who regarded 
it as an assumption by its owners of territorial rights over the 
“ Haramayn ”. The rulers of Egypt and Turkey regarded it 
as a s}Tnbol of their protective rights over the Ka‘ba and tomb 
of Muhammad. During the present century the senders of 
the Darfur Mahmal, the Hyderabad Mahmal, the Ibn Sa'ud 
Mahmal, and the Ibn Rashid Mahmal appear to have regarded 
themselves as co-defenders of Islam with the Sultan (and 
Caliph) of Turkey. 

The Mahmal is heretical to Islam and the Wahhabis or 
Moslem Rechabites have declined to admit the Mahmal 
into the Hejaz. They repudiated it in 1798-1814 and again 
in 1924, and their previous action in sending one was purely 
political. Many of the pilgrim caravans from the tenth to the 
fifteenth centuries were military expeditions. The dual 

1 The Hejaz is now in the possession of Ibn Sa‘ud, a descendant of the 
great Wahhabist of the 1798-1814 campaigns. The Damascus Mahmal is 
similar to the one from Egypt but smaller. No Kiswa is sent from 
Damascus, but a pall or rich carpet for the tomb of Muhammad at 
Medina used to be sent by the Sultan of Turkey annually. 
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caliphate (969-1200), the restored caliphate (1260-1538), 
and its subsequent assumption by the Sultan of Turkey 
have been very potent factors in the history of Islam and 
civilization. Both the Mahmal and the Kiswa became 
causae hellorum, and in the faction fights at Mecca, etc., 
the Mahmal was used as a standard ^ or rallying place for 
the pilgrims who had accompanied it or belonged to the 
place from whence it had come. 

The Mahmal has been alluded to or described by various 
writers during a period of nearly six hundred years and there 
has been a tendency lately upon the part of non-Moslem 
writers to invest it with morphological properties and 
endeavour to trace its origin to the Ark or some ancient 
Semitic custom. Mrs. Seligman ^ has dealt with the Mahmal 
from this point of view ; but the present writer regards the 
Ka‘ba and the Pyx as the present-day morphological survivors 
of the Israelitish Ark, as it must not be overlooked that the 
“ Ark culture” was confined for some time to those tribes 
which had been captive in Egypt, and not to the whole 
Israelitish nation. 

The word “ Mahmal ” is a derivative of Haml (l-^) 
meaning “ to bear ”. Gaudefroy-Demombynes (op. cit.. 


^ The Sultan Selim I took the “ Sanjak es Sherif ” and the Caliph 
Mutawakkil with him to Constantinople (see also Travels of AH Bey, London , 
1816, vol. ii, p. 362). He permitted the continuation of the Cairo and 
Damascus Mahmal processions, hut added an extra Mahmal of his onm 
(Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Pelerinage d la Mekke, Paris, 1923, p. 159). 

^ “Sacred Litters among the Semites, with reference to the utfas of 
the Kababish ” ; Sudan ^oies and Records, Xhartoum, 1918. 

Those who desire to study this point of view are recommended to 
consult : Breasted, A History of Egypt, p. 61, etc. ; Gore, .4 Heiv Com- 
mentary of Holy Scripture, London, 1928, pp. 38, 148, 177, 190-2, 217-57, 
660, etc. ; Encyclopaidia Biblica ; Encyclopceiia of Religion and Ethics, 
vol. i, p. /46, and the writers cited by Gaudefroy-Demombynes (op. cit.) 
such as Muhammad Labab Balanouni and other non-Christian writers. 
Burckhardt cannot be cited as an authority as he did not enter the Ka'ba. 
Ali Bey did not visit Medina, and most of the subsequent writers can only 
deal with impressions formed after the re-occupation of the Hejaz by 
Muhammad Aly Pasha and the temporary suppression of Wahhabism. 
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p. 158) states that it is an ancient word which means “ the 
bands which maintain in place the panniers ” of the kind 
supporting a camel howdah or palanquind The use of the 
word by Moslem writers in mediaeval descriptions of the 
pilgrim processions is contemporary with that of Kiswa.^ 

It is only used to denote the closed rectangular pyramidal 
canopy which so resembled a catafalque that it is not 
improbable that this was its original purpose. In fact there 
is a very circumstantial account of a Mahmal from Cairo 
which was sent during the reign of Murad III (1574-95) 
having been placed upon the tomb of Muhammad at Medina, 
in Hakluyt’s Voyages (Dent’s edn., vol. iii, p. 197). 

There has been little variation in the construction of the 
Mahmal with the exception of the addition of crescents or 
stars and crescents on the ornaments. It consisted of a light 
cage or frame of wood which was covered by a brocaded silk 
or other textile material. The most prominent colours appear 
to have been at various periods yellow, black, green or red. 
In later years the cipher of the reigning Sultan of Turkey 
and a plan of the Ka'ba were conspicuous in the brocaded 
design on the front.® 

The Kiswa (en Nebi) is the outer covering of the Ka‘ba 
at Mecca and has no connection whatever with the Mahmal. 
Whether the first Mahmal was a catafalque for the tomb of 

' The writer is inclined to think that the Mahmal and the use of the 
“ utfa ” in war are both survivals of the precedent set by Ayesha at the 
battle of Basra (the day of the Camel, in 6.o6). 

2 See note by Quatremere, Histoire des Sultans Mamlouk (ilakrizi), 
Paris, 1837, p. 223, and "Le Kiswa de la Kaaba ” by Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes in Eevue Hist. Religion, 1918. 

3 Qalqashandi (Gaudefroy-Demombynes, quoting) describes the Mahmal 
as covered with yellow satin and surmounted by a dome {qubba) of silver 
gilt . Yellow was the royal colour of Sultan Beybars (1260-77), who restored 
the Caliphate and occupied the Hejaz in the name of his nominee the 
Caliph El Hakim (1262-1303). Mustan.sir, the first restored Caliph, was 
killed by the Mongols after he had enthroned Beybars (1260), who sent 
envoys to the Sherif of Mecca but was obliged to occupy Suakim and the 
Hejaz so as to collect the zekat, ‘ushur, and ‘adad for the Caliph (see also 
Makrizi, op. cit., etc.). 
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Muhammad or the tomb of Fatima (both of which were in 
the reconstructed mosque at Medina in a.o. 711) is a very 
open question. After the occupation of Egypt in 1517 the 
Sultan assumed certain prerogatives which had hitherto 
been personal to the Caliphs. The inner curtains for the 
Ka‘ba, the curtains screening the tomb at Medina and the 
carpet or pall for the tomb appear to have been presented by 
the “ de facto ” Caliph for many centuries, and until recently 
by the Sultans of Turkey.^ 

Tradition assigns the origin of the Mahmal to the ill-fated 
Queen Shajar ad-Durr^ of Egypt, who was murdered in 1257. 
She was a Circassian slave of the last Bagdad Caliph 
(Musta'sin, 1242-58), and was sent by him [circ. 1247) 
as a present to the Sultan As Salih Ayyub of Egypt 
(1240-9). She is notable as the only female ruler of Egypt 
since Cleopatra, as she issued coins and reigned for 
six months in 1250, after the death of her infant son 
and the murder of Turanshah ibn Ayyub. The Caliph 
refused to recognize a female ruler as his nominal fiefee 
in Egypt and she married one of her own mamelukes, 
the Emir Aybek. She remained childless, and after forcing 
him to divorce his wife, had him assassinated. The female 
slaves of the divorced wife murdered Shajar ad-Durr in revenge 
by throwing their wooden clogs at her. Her body was thrown 
to the dogs, but subsequently entombed at Cairo.® It is most 


^ See Travels of AH Bey, London, 1816, vol. xi, pp. 66, etc. 

It is extremely probable that until 1517 all the votive offerings were 
sent from Egypt whenever the Hejaz was in the territorial possession of 
the mameluke Sultans. 

^ E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, Dent's 
ed., p. 444. No authority is given by Lane, but I have traced in Makrizi 
(op. cit., p. 25) that “ Le Mahmal, le voile destine pour la Kaabah " left 
Cairo a.h. 664 (or A.n. 1264—5), which is some time previous to the date 
given by Lane. See also Berchem, Corpus Caire, pp. 414-15, cited by 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes . 

® S. Lane Poole, A History of Egypt under the Saracens, London, 1901, 
and records in the Khedivial Library, Cairo. 

Her tomb in Cairo is much frequented by poor and ignorant women 
who pray there. The Eunuch Emir Jamal ad-Din as Salihi Ayyubi took 
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improbable that the memory of Shajar ad-Durr should have 
been perpetuated by Sultan Beybars by a fanciful representa- 
tion of the camel litter in which she travelled from Irak 
(possibly via Mecca) or used in her successful campaign 
against Louis IX of Franced Tradition says that she saved 
the French king’s life as the result of a personal appeal to her 
by the Queen of France, as the mamelukes had decided to 
decapitate him. 

Queen Shajar ad-Durr is, however, very clearly identified 
in some way with the Mahmal. Tradition states that she was 
the first Egyptian ruler who sent a veil or gold brocaded 
portiere for the Ka‘ba,^ which was probably similar to that 
described by Ibn Jubair in 1182-3.® 

In 1380 a Mahmal from the Yemen apparently usurped 
the place of the Egyptian one and there are frequent references 
to faction fights over priority of position at ‘Arafat, etc. 
Eldon Rutter, one of the best informed travellers to Mecca 
and Medina, describes the Mahmals as receptacles for hand- 


the votive offerings sent from Egypt to Mecca and Medina for many years. 
He was one of the eunuchs attached to the harem of SuJtan As-Salih Ayyub. 
I cannot trace any evidence of the reputed pilgrimage of Shajar ad-Durr 
in 1247, but Makrizi mentions the Hajj of a.h. 647 from Cairo and that 
of 648 from Irak (op. cit., vol. i, pp. 33-8). She had lost her son prior to 
the death of Sultan Ayyub on 21st November, 1249. 

* Shajar ad-Durr concealed the death of Ayyub from the troops and 
the litter in which he had travelled (as an invalid) from Cairo was used by 
her. She was instrumental in the defeat of the French at Mansura on 
9th February, 1250, and Turanshah (27th February-2nd May, 1250) was 
murdered by the mamelukes for accepting a ransom ; but the Emirs 
elected Shajar ad-Durr as the Queen of Egypt. 

“ E. W. Lane, op. cit., p. 488. 

® Edition, Rome, 1906, C. Schiaparelli’s translation, etc. 

In 834 the Caliph Mutassim (833—42) sent a gold brocaded portiere from 
Irak to celebrate his accession to the Caliphate, but it was repudiated bv 
the Sherif of Mecca. It is this curtain or portiere which is described as 
a door in Hakluyt and other contemporary nriters. There was a wooden 
door for which the Caliph provided the key and entrusted it to the Sherif 
of Mecca, who abused the privilege and extorted illegal fees for admission 
from the pilgrims on many occasions. See Makrizi (op. cit., vol. i, pp. 32-71) 
re the action of Beybars in this matter. 
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some presents to the holy places and their guardians, etc., 
vide The Holy Cities of Arabia, London, 1929, p. 178. 

As a receptacle the ilahmal was useless unless panniers 
were placed under it, and this has not been the general practice 
for many years past. Mv theory is that the Mahmal was 
originally a catafalque for the tomb of Fatima in the mosque 
at Medina, which was sent by Queen Shajar ad-Durr about the 
time that she sent the portiere for the Ka'ba. The reasons 
for this action are very obvious to all students of anthropology 
and form one of the oldest customs of mankind, which have 
been common to all creeds, etc., from the remotest ages 
of antiquity.^ 

The tombs of the female descendants of Muhammad were 
supposed to possess special sanctity and potency as aids to 
prayers from women, and any articles placed on these tombs 
at Cairo, Medina or Kufa were considered to absorb these 
properties (see Lane, op. cit., pp. 264, 432-7, 473, etc.). The 
Sudanese women considered the colossal statues in Xubia 
and Dongola possessed certain potential factors beneficial 
to maternity. 

It is unlikely that the Sultan Beybars should have re-intro- 
duced such an obviously female practice as to send votive 
offerings to the shrines of female saints. If the iMahmal 
sent by him was not a catafalque for the tomb of Muhammad, 
it was probably added to complete the list of all the votive 
offerings sent and previously recorded : as a visible sign to 
the Islamic world that the Caliph was then in Egvpt under 
the protection of its ruler, the Sultan Beybars. The practice 
of providing a Kiswa for the Ka‘ba at Mecca dates to the 
pre-Moslem era of heliolatrv or idolatry practised by the 
Meccans. In those days the Ka'ba was covered by Yemenese 
striped cloth and between the Kiswa and the wall constituted 
an inviolable sanctuary (see At Tabari, Ya'qubi, Azraqi and 

^ Eldon Rutter (op. cit., vol. ii, p. 199) states that the tomb of Fatima 
can be seen. >See Frazer’s Golden Bough and similar works for further 
details. 
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Qutb-ad-Din, etc., quoted by Gaudefroy-Demombynes). 
It became the special privilege of each successive Caliph to 
provide a new Kiswa, although the Umayyads were excluded 
from Mecca for some years and endeavoured to make Jerusalem 
the place of pilgrimage. The Caliph Al-Mahdi of Bagdad 
(775-85) who made the pilgrimage in 777 had all the old 
covers taken off the Ka‘ba, and inaugurated the ceremony 
of hanging a new one each year by the Sherif of Mecca. 
One of the first actions of the Fatimite Caliph A1 Mu‘izz 
(953-75), after his arrival in Cairo from Kairouan in 973, 
and the repulse of the Carmathians, was to send a very large 
and costly Kiswa to Mecca. He is said to have made the 
pilgrimage and pronounced the hJiutha from a minlar 
or chair of three steps which he took there. He assumed 
temporal power and his action in hanging his Kiswa on 
the Ka‘ba was clearly a sign to Islam that “ he was the 
man in possession ”. Since then there have been frequent 
struggles to hang their Kiswas by rival Caliphs or their 
protectors.^ 

The ambiguity of Moslem writers has caused a great deal 
of confusion regarding the Mahmal and the Kiswa. It is 
very difficult to explain the statement of Makrizi (op. cit., 
Paris, 1812, p. 57) : le mahmal, qui renfermait le voile 


1 In list Nur ad-Din ibn Zengi of Mosul, a supporter of the Abbasides, 
occupied Damascus. He extended the walls of the Medina mosque and is 
believed to have hung his Kiswa on the Ka'ba, as there is an inscription 
dated a.h. 550 (.\.D. Hot) relating to the Caliph Muktafi (1136-60) on the 
door. 

In 1262 Melik Muzaffar Yusuf ibn Omar ibn Rasul made the pilgrimage 
and hung his Kiswa on the Ka'ba. 

In 1282 the Sherif of Mecca renewed the vow that he had made to the 
Sultan Beybars under which his predecessor had guaranteed that no 
other Kiswa than that from Egypt should be hung on the Ka'ba (Makrizi, 
op. eit., pp. 11, 12). 

Since the recent Wahhabi occupation of the Hejaz, Ibn Sa'ud has pro- 
vided a black hair Kiswa (1925) and the Hezam has been made in India. 

For further information regarding the assumption of temporal power 

the Caliphs see Mahmud Zaki, Lt Livre de la Couronne, Cairo, and Makrizi 
(op. cit., vol. ii, p. 91), etc. 
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destine pour la Kabah,” as the Kiswa was much too bulky 
to be carried in or under the Mahmal, or on one animal. 
In fact, Makrizi states that the Kiswa was carried in the 
procession through the streets of Cairo and Fustat on mules 
in 1263. At that time each of the four sections, excluding 
the Hezam or brocaded gold band, probably measured about 
30 feet long and 30 feet deep. There is no cover for the 
roof of the Ka‘ba.^ 

Opinions regarding the contents of the Mahmal vary 
considerably and it is obvious that views expressed by 
Christian writers must be accepted with caution, as they could 
have had no access to the Mahmal, and although disguised 
as pilgrims their information must of necessity be based on 
hearsay or since the destruction of the tombs by the Wahhabis 
during the last century. In late years the Egyptian Mahmal 
has contained nothing.^ Burckhardt, who is frequently cited 
as an authority, stated that the Mahmal contained a book 
of prayers and some charms. Maundrell, writing in 1697,® 
alludes to the carpet for the tomh at Medina and states that 
the Mahmal he saw leave Damascus contained a copy of the 
Quran. The writer in Hakluyt described the Quran as carried 
from Cairo (and returned there) “ in a little chest made of 
pure legmane wood in likenesse of the ark of the old testa- 
ment ”. Lane (op. cit) says that the Mahmal which he saw 
in Cairo (c. 1834) was empty but that two very small copies 


^ It must not be overlooked that the Moslem canopied tomb is apparently 
an adaptation of the Byzantine pattern and there are few in Egypt which 
have been constructed since the Turkish occupation. Graves are indicated 
by a headstone surmounted by a representation of a turban or tarbiish. 
These graves are frequently in domed buildings {qubbas) and sometimes 
a pallis placed over the grave. The introduction and disuse of the catafalque 
by the Moslems of Egypt seems to be mediaeval. 

® Qalqashandi {vide Gaudefroy-Demombynes, op. cit., p. 165) states 
that the Mahmal returned to Cairo in 1419. I am indebted to the Secretary 
of the Egyptian Legation, London, for information regarding recent 
practice. 

® A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem in 1697, Oxford, 1703, pp. 127, etc. 
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of the Quran “ in scroll and book form ” were suspended 
outside from the apex.^ 

It was the custom for all pilgrim caravans passing through 
Cairo before 1517 to receive two flags, one from the Sultan 
of Egj^pt and the other from the Caliph. After that date the 
pilgrims joined the Egyptian caravan and marched imder the 
standard of the reigning Sultan of Turkey with the Mahmal. 
The Arabs had no respect for any of these emblems or 
standards ^ and the annals of the pilgrimage are a record of 
pillage of Moslems by Moslems. 

It has been the custom for many centuries to display all 
the votive offerings intended for the Ka‘ba and Mosque at 
Medina in the processions at Cairo and elsewhere in the same 
manner that wedding gifts are paraded before marriages 
and the camels are similarly decorated. 

During the journey the various articles were packed away 
in cases, but as a general rule the Mahmal was not dismantled 
but protected by a travelling case which Muhammad Lubab 
Balanouni states was the pall from the tomb of Sidi Yunus 
as Sa'di. Lane’s drawing does not show the elaborate camel 
housings, which almost touch the ground, over which the 
Mahmal was placed. 

That the Mahmal was not Semitic in its origin I am con- 
vinced, but students may find in Hakluyt (vol. i, p. 440 ; 
vol. ii, p. 127 and p. 319) some curious Asiatic customs and 
superstitions which are analogous. Further, it was a custom 
in Cairo for important Emirs to have models of their castles, 

1 AJi Bey (op. cit., p. 222, ^ol. ii) states that Qurans 4 feet long and 
2J feet wide were at Jerusalem in 1807, and like those at Cairo and Mecca 
were attributed to the Caliph Omar. 

Qurans were also taken as presents to shrines. The Morocco pilgrim 
caravan of 1305 took a magnificent Quran bound in gold plates and inlaid 
with precious stones to Mecca for the Ka'ba. 

See also History of the Moorish Empire in Europe, Phil., U.S.A., 1904. 

‘ See also Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia, vol. ii, pp. 49-54 ; Doughty, 
Arabia Deserta, vol. i, p. 61 (unabridged ed.) ; A. von Kremer, Cult des Or ; 
El Aghani, Cairo, 1323 ; E. Mereier, /fist, de I'Afrique, Sept., Paris, 1888 ; 
and Hastings (op. cit., vol. s, p. 11) for other views regarding the Mahmal. 
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made of similar materials to the Mahmal, displayed before 
the gates of their residences when the Sultan rode through 
the city on certain occasions. The sugar castles sold at 
Bairam are believed to be a relic of this custom. It is certain 
that many customs in Egypt and the Sudan have been 
introduced into those countries by mamelukes of Asiatic 
origin.^ 

In addition to the Mahmals from Cairo and Damascus 
the following gifts were sent : — 

Annually from Egypt : 

{a) A veil for the Door of the Ka‘ba. 

(6) A veil for the Door of Repentance. 

(c) A bag in which the key of the wooden door of the 
Ka'ba was kept by the Sherif of Mecca. 

(d) A pall or canopy for “ Maqam Ibrahim ” at Mecca. 

(e) A carpet for the pulpit (minbar) in the Ka'ba mosque. 

(/) The Kiswa ^ and Hezam for the Ka'ba. 

Annually from Damascus : 

(g) The pall or carpet for the tomb of Muhammad at 
3Iedina. 

On the accession of each Sultan, with the Damascus 
JIahmal for that year. 

{h) The curtains which hung round the interior walls 
of the Ka'ba. 

(j) The curtains which screened the tomb of Muhammad 
at iledina from the public. 


1 The tribal and sedentary Meks of the Sudan adopted the practice of 
the Emir at-Tablkhanat who used to have their drums beaten at sunset 
and sunrise outside their residences, permanent or temporary. These drums 
were of copper and Fatlier Alvarez described the Abyssinian drums as 
made in Cairo. 

See also E. W. Lane (op. cit., pp, .528, etc.) for Turkish influences on Arab 
customs, architecture, etc. 

2 The word Kiswa is not always applied to the curtain for the Ka'ba ; 
fide letter of 8th April, 1930, from Egyptian Legation. It seems to have 
been used, similarly to Mahmal, in a collective sense, and it is most probable 
early Moslem writers used the word Mahmal for the procession and Kiswa 
for any coverings or palls, etc. 
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On page 332 of Around the Coasts of Arabia, by Ameen 
Eihani (Constable & Co., London, 1930), will be found a 
description of a newly instituted local Mahmal : — 

“ Tbe procession of tbe Mabmal — the green silk cover 
for tbe tomb of the saint, set upon a canopy frame.” 

This Moslem saint was canonized locally by bis admirers, 
and his nephew walked in the procession of 1922, by consent 
apparently of the British authorities on the occasion of the 
fete of Hashim Bahr at Sheikh Othman (near Aden). 

As the writer is an American subject, but a Syrian Christian, 
who has visited Ibn Saud, his comments are of some interest. 




Further Arabic Inscriptions on Textiles (IV) 

Bx A. R. GUEST 
(PLATES r AXD II) 

rilHE preceding article of this series will be found in the 
Journal for 1930, page 761. Mr. Elsberg has kindly 
supplied photographs and descriptions of the following 
Abbasid and Fatiinid pieces in his collection, and Mr. S. 
Flurv has to be thanked for assistance with the readings of 
the inscriptions : — 

No. 1. CoLLECTiox No. 1749. 

Fragment of a garment of glazed linen, counting about 
fifty warp threads to the inch. The inscription is embroidered 
in red silk, in a cross stitch. 14^- x 22J inches. The inscription 
isi inch wide. From the excavations at Fustat. 

Inscription . — j <\S 

. Ajli-! LiL j <c\!l <1! 

<\!l j-Ciil 1 aAII -Uc <25^1*11 tla* j j j 

'*Ti *.**, ! ' ^ . A.1 L* . aUI 

Translation . — In the name of God, the Merciful and 
Compassionate. Much glory to God and honour to God and 
praise to God, enduring as He endures and remaining as He 
remains. Favour from God and blessing and success and long 
life be to the blessed Khalif, the servant of God, El Muqtadir 
billah, Commander of the Faithful. God make him mighty. 
Year 313. lr .iLSYH. 

Date . — A.H. 313 = a.d. 925. 

i^cwiarA-.— Perhaps should be read, but then one 

would expect Ij! and These inscriptions are not 

always grammatical. In the present one the gender of the 
numerals is contrary to rule. The letters at the end of the 
inscription are presumably an abbreviation, standing either 
.IR.4S. j.^xr.cRY 1931. 9 
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for the name of the officer responsible for the issue of the 
stuff or for that of the factory in which it was made. The 
first two letters might be read AZ as an abbreviation for 
liruz, but it does not appear that there was any tirdz factory 
with a name that would answer to the .second word. 

No. 2. CuLLECTiox No. 1748. 

Fragment of a garment of glazed linen, counting about 
fifty warp threads to the inch, with an inscription embroidered 
in black linen thread in a loose chain stitch. 12 x 17 inches. 
The inscriptio!! is ' inch wide. From the excavations at 
Fu.stat. 

Inscription, -dll j-CiHl >UV' d!' -LjJ di' . . 

ijc. jyi — — J di dll 

Sj d!^ O-L 1 

Translation.- . . . of God to the .servant of God, Ja‘far 
the imam El Muqtadir billah. Commander of the Faithful, 
may God prolong his life. Ordered [to be made] in the ])rivate 
factory at Sabur, under the direction of the vizier, the vizier 
of the Commander of the Faithful. God .strengthen him. 
Year 305. 

Date. .305 - A.i). 917. 

Remark. The word in the inscription is written in 

a curious way. the tail of the j being omitted each time 

that the word occurs, and that of the j the first time, 
apparently because the space below the line is already 
occupied by a stroke leaving no room for the tails. The 

formation of the of in the date. also, is most 

peculiar. Tirdz el kJidssa. the private factory, literallv the 
factory of people of rank, and its opposite tirdz el 'dmma, 
the public factory, that of common folk, are mentioned in 
other similar inscriptions. The exact signification of these 
terms is doubtful. It has been supposed that tirdz el kfids.sn 
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means a royal factory, that is, one that worked only for the 
gov'ernment, and this may be correct. 

Sabur might be read equally well Shabur. There is a town 
of this name in the province of Buhaira in the Delta. But 
there is nothing to suggest that Shabur was distinguished at 
any time for its weaving, and it is almost certain that the 
inscription must refer to Sabur in the province of FAris in 
Persia. It is recorded that towards the middle of the tenth 
century linen used to be exported from Paris to all parts of 
the Islamic world, ' and that a little later most of the 
flax used for linen made at one of the towns of the 
province was grown locally, though earlier the flax had often 
been imported from Egypt.* Four towns are named as the 
centres of the linen industry of Paris at about the time in 
question.* One of them. Kazarun, is described as the 
Damietta of Persia,^ but there was no government tirdz 
or factory there, though there was one at each of the other 
three centres * Kazarun was situated in the district of Sabur 
and not far distant from the town of Sabur, which was the 
chief town of tlie district, and noted then for its perfumes, 
but not for its weaving. Kazarun appears to have grown 
in the tenth century at the expense of Sabur,® and it seems 
probable that at the beginning of the century Sabur had been 
an important weaving centre, with a government factory 
of its own, and that it was then that stuff from Sabur enjoved 
the reputation spoken of by Ibn Hauqal." 

The character of the inscription is quite in accordance 
with a Persian origin. The fragment appears to be the earliest 
Islamic textile yet discovered that can be attributed bv means 
of an inscription to Persia and dated. 

No. 3. Collection No. 1750. 

Fragment of linen, probably part of a garment, counting 
about sixty to sixty-four warp threads to the inch, with a band 

1 iKtakhri, p. I.!;!. 2 Mnqaddasi, p. 44^. ^ p. 153. 

^ yiuqaddaM. j). 4.Li, '• p. 1.53. ® Mitqaddasi^ p. 43,3. 

’ p. 179. 
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of tapestry woven in red silk and undyed linen thread on the 
warp threads of the linen, only part of the weft threads having 
been withdrawn. 14 v 24 inches. The tapestry band is 
of an inch wide. From the excavations at Fustat. 

Inscription. — jv'La-j ^ aXII f* — ’• 

j*UVl aHI A.jJ A_Ia.C. j(?)_* ^j| [(?) 

<1^ . . . f JL_L1 <d! 

[ . . c]- <c.UI 

Translation . — In the name of God, the Merciful and 

Compassionate. And may God bles.s Muhammad [the last 
of the Prophets]. Blessing from God [and competence and] 
felicity be on the servant of God, el Fadl, the imam 
El Mufi' lillah. Commander [of the Faithful, may God 

prolong] his life. Ordered by ... to be made in the public 

factory at Damietta [year . . .]. 

Date.—A.-n. 334-356 = a.d. 946-969. 

Remark. — The stuff, having been made in Egypt, must be 
dated between the year of the accession of El Muti‘ and the 
conquest of Egypt bj' the Fatimids. The public factory, 
tirciz el 'dmma, has been alluded to above. The inscription 

is not well executed, and the ^ of i?L..5 might be doubtful 
but for a similar ^ in where the reading is not open 

to question. This fragment appears to be the first piece of 
the kind published that is marked with Damietta as the place 
of manufacture. The town was so famous for its linen that a 
specimen is particularly valuable. 

No. 4. Collection No. 1751. 

Fragment of a garment of very fine linen, counting about 
eighty warp threads to the inch, with a band of tapestry woven 
in dark blue silk on the warp threads, part of the weft threads 
having been withdrawn, the only part withdrawn for the 
.stems of the letters being that making the width of the stems. 
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Plate I. 
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16 X 24 inches. The tapestry band is 4 inch wide. From the 
excavations at Fustat. 

Inscription .- — 

. . . ( 3 ^ ( 3 ^ 

T ranslation. — In the name of God, the Merciful and 
Compassionate. Ble.ssing from God [be on] the servant of 
God, the Commander of the Faithful. 

Date . — Probably tenth century. 

Remarli. — After Commander of the Faithful there are 
traces of two words, but they are so faint that the reading can 
hardl}’ be established. They may be simply aU' oA.' “God 
strengthen him.’’ It is more likely that they are the title of 
the Khalif, and >U1L has been suggested. If the piece 

bears the name of Et Ta’iC it cannot have been manufactured 
in Egypt, seeing that Egypt was in possession of the Fatimids 
throughout Et Ta’i’s reign (a.h. .362-381 = a.d. 974-991). 
The piece seems to be Abbasid. The square characters of the 
inscriptions are remarkable, and there does not appear to 
be any other example of the same kind of script. 

No. 5. CoLLECTiox No. 1746. 

Fragment, probably of a garment of linen gauze, though 
possibly of a scarf or turban cloth, with bands of tapestry 
woven in coloured silks on the warp threads of the linen 
gauze, the weft threads having been withdrawn. 14 X 20f 
inches. The tapestry band containing the double line of in- 
scriptions in large letters is 5J inches wide ; the letters are 
about 2| inches high, all in light brown and dark brown silk. 
The narrow band, separated by 2g inches of linen gauze 
from the wider, is 1] inches wide, and is bordered at the 
upper and under side by an inscription I inch wide in dark 
blue silk on a light brown silk ground ; between these two 
inscriptions on a ground of tan silk are conventionalized 
birds, alternately in light blue and in green silk, and outlined 
in black silk. From a cemetery in Faiyum. 
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Iniicriptiont :. — Double line in large letters 

.]« |l^^| V' V . . 

■ • ~ 

. . . All' V' 4' V.|.|a1.1L |. .| 

Small inscriptions : 4.1S 0 U 4 ' 

Tranahtion.-—. . . the Merciful and Compassionate. There 
i.s no god but the one God. ,\id from God the Merciful and 
Compassionate to . . . 

The Faithful . . . El'Aziz billah . . . there is no god but 
the one God and prosperity . . . 

The kingdom is God’s (repeated). 

Date. — Probably a.h. 386-411 = a.d. 996-1020. 

Remark. — This magnificent stuff is much damaged and the 
reading of the first words of the second line is difficult. El 
Mu’minin at the beginning of the line can hardly be wrong, 
and El'Aziz also seems to be fairly certain. Between the two 
there are the remains of a word now (juite illegible. It can 
hardly have been anything else than ibn. Accordingly, 
the imscriptioii does not celebrate the Fatimid Khalif El'Aziz 
himself, but his son. and it has been assigned to the reign of 
El Hakim. There is a somewhat similar fragment in the 
Victoria and Albert .Mu.seum attributed to El Hakim also 
(Catalogue of Muhammadan Textiles. No. 845). In the 
Catalogue Mr. Kendrick draws attention to two other 
fragments of about the .same date, but derived from distant 
quarters. One of them is the izar of Hisham II, Khalif of 
Cordova (976-1013). preserved in the Royal Academy at 
Madrid. The other is a fragment of linen from Samarra, in 
the Kaiser Friederick Museum, Berlin, bearing the name of 
the Abbasid Khalif El iMuti' (illustrated bv Kfihnel in Idmn. 
xiv, p. 83). 
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MIDAS 01' PHKYIilA 

Some fragmentary Hittite cuneiform tablets recently 
published by Professor Gotze (KUB., xxiii, No. 72) have 
brought to light a king Mitas or Midas, who preceded the 
Mita or Midas of Sargon’s inscriptions by some 500 years. 
The fragments belong to the closing period of the Hittite 
empire, and may be confidently ascribed to Dudkhaliyas IV, 
about 1230 b.c. Mitas appears in them as attacking the allies 
and subjects of the Hittite king in Isuwa, Komana, and 
Kizzuwadna, more especially a city called Ismiriga. None 
of the fragments happens to contain the name of the country 
over which Mitas ruled, but as the western neighbour of 
Isuwa was the land of the Muska or Moschi, while Sargon’s 
Mita was a Moschian we can assume that the Mitas of the 
tablets was a Moschian also. The Moschians formed part of 
the northern horde who overthrew the Hittite empire and we 
learn from Tiglath-pileser I that they had seized and occupied 
Alzi and Qummukh, south of Isuwa. 

I have long believed that the name of Mita as that of an 
Asianic invader of northern Syria goes back to an early 
epoch. Mitanna or Mitanni, which included northern 
Mesopotamia as far south as the district opposite Carchemish. 
is simply “ the land of Mita and the name is found as early 
as the Karnak geographical lists of Thothmes III at Karnak, 
where it is coupled with [Gajgati, which must have been 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Mer'ash. The name is 
also found in the letter of the Mitannian king Tusratta ; 
it was already of some antiquity if we may judge from the 
fact that in a letter of Saussatar recently found near Kerkuk 
it had been corrupted into Maiteri by some of the aboriginal 
population of the conquered district. We therefore now have 
three early kings of the name made known to us by the 
cuneiform texts, (1) a Mita who gave his name to Mitanni 
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and probably belongs to the Hyksos period, (2) the iMita 
of the newly published Hittite fragments, and (3) the Mita 
of Sargon. They all belonged to north-eastern Asia Minor, 
and were invaders of the fertile north Syrian land.s which 
lay to the south-east of them. Two at least of them were 
Muska or Moschians. 

In Greek history and legend Midas is a Phrygian. Here, 
again, there was more than one Midas, the last recorded of 
whom lived in the time of the Kimmerian invasion and was 
said to have perished through drinking bull’s blood. One of 
his sons fled to the court of Croesus. He may have been the 
Midas, son of Gordius, who according to Herodotus (i, 14) 
was ■■ the first of the barbarians known to us who sent 
offerings to Delphi. Another Midas mentioned by Plato 
[Phoedr. 264 d) was buried in a tomb adorned with the bronze 
figure of a girl, while yet another was buried in one of the 
famous rock-tombs of Kumbet in the Doghanlii valley, 
which the Phrygian inscription attached to it states was 
made by Ates the Arkian high-priest for Midas the king " 
(vanakiei). The name of Midas also occurs in the fragmentary 
Phrygian inscription discovered by Professor Garstang 
at Tyana (Sayce, Jottrn. of Hellenic Studies, xlvi, pp. 29-35). 

Midas was a prominent figure in Asian ic and early Greek 
myth, and like the Hittite kings coukl be entitled a " god ”. 
The gold produced by the Phrygian mines (or rivers) and trade 
became the precious metal into which everything that Midas 
touched was turned ; the rose-gardens of Asia Minor, from 
which Sargon of Akkad had brought the rose-trees which he 
acclimatized in Babylonia, were celebrated as the gardens of 
Midas, and the ass’s ears of the Phrygian king formed a 
subject for Greek art. The name of the king commemorated 
in the Moscho-Hittite inscription discovered by Sir W. M. 
Eamsay at Ilghin (the ancient Tyriaion !) is represented bv 
an ass s head (which I read Moas). and the Spring of Midas ” 
in Phrygia (Xenophon. Anuh.. i. 2. i:!. Psemlo-Plnturvh . 
De tluviifi. 10, 1), wa.s calhal ’/rra, with which w(‘ niav 
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compare the iVpoy of Hesychius, a mule whose father is 
a horse and the mother an ass.” It was at the Spring of 
Inna that Seilenus was captured by Midas, 

The name of Mida ” occurs twice in the fragment of the 
early Phrygian inscription found by Professor Garstang 
at Tyana (Bor), where the ethnic title Memeuis " the 
Memewan,” is attached to it. The same title (written 
Mem'n-ais) is given to Baba, the architect of the Old Phr 3 'gian 
architectural remains at Kumbet. In one of the Lv'dian 
inscriptions of Sardes (xiii, 4) reference is made to a “ Midas 
quarter ” {Mida-d-ad) at Sardes, and a city of Midas is 
mentioned in a Hittite text (Hittite Texts in the British 
Museum, No. 4. 8). where it is associated with the city of 
Salmas. On the leaden Moscho-Hittite rolls found at Assur 
MI-Pia-Mfi “ the cit}' of Mita ” interchanges with Tua- 
uana-a or Tyana, and according! v in the Tyana inscription 
from Bor (Messersch.midt, No. xxxviii) the ideographic 
MI has the phonetic spelling attached to it (Ml-Mi-i-t {u)a-na- 
mi-s, i.e, Mita-na-mis “ of the land of Mita ”, 1. 12). In 
corre.spondence with this we have in Carchemish. i. pi. a 11c, 
3, 4. D.P. Tarhus Nl-fs KJml-a-n-i-is-mi TUTIS-MIS-ww 
Mi-la-si nn-ni-is AKUAN-ft-s-wa, may Tarkus, the god 
of the Eiver-land of the River Khulanis, which belongs to the 
people of Midas {Mita-si), bless them,” while in another 
Carchemish inscription (Messerschmidt, x. 7) Khalmis- 
yikimes(??). King of Carchemish, calls him.self Mi-ta-a-han-is 
■■ descendant of Mitas ”. 

The Moscho-Hittite texts of Tyana and Assur. I believe, 
belong to the same period as the early Phrygian texts, that 
is to say, the seventh century b.c., but future discoveries 
mac’ show that both classes of texts must be assigned to an 
earlier date. However this may be, the name of Midas 
characterized more than one early Phrygian or Moschian 
conqueror, who carried his arms south-eastcv’ard as far as the 
borders of ilesopotamia. One of them must have lived before 
fhe Tel cl-Amarna age ; another belonged to the period when 
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the northerners were establishing feudal kingdoms like those 
of the Normans in mediaeval Europe, and the Moschians under 
their five leaders took possession of the lands south of the 
Arsanias. Tiglath-pileser I refers to the latter event as having 
taken place more than fifty years before his time, and the 
Mita or Midas of the Hittite tablets will have belonged to the 
earlier stages of the same movement. We need not be 
surprised, therefore, that Midas came to play a conspicuous 
part in Graeco -Asianic mythology or that he was regarded as 
a god. The Hittite kings were gods not only after their death , 
but also in their lifetime. 

Recent discoveries seem to indicate that the first occupation 
of Phrygia by the Nordic invaders from Europe must have 
occurred in the early bronze age, about 2000 b.c. The fact 
that the name of Midas was common both to the Phrygian.s 
and to the Moschians points to a connection between the two 
peoples, and it is worth notice that if my decipherment of 
the Moscho-Hittite inscriptions is correct there are a good 
many resemblances between the words and grammatical 
forms found in them and those found in the Old Phrygian 
texts. 

By way of an appendix it may be added that the name of 
Gordius, who was the father of the semi-mythical Midas, is 
probably identical with the Fep^ios of Hesychius, who 
states that it signified v<f>dvrri<i- “ a weaver ". The Cappadocian 
tablets have informed us that so far back as 2300 b.c. Asia 
Minor was celebrated for its manufacture of textiles, which 
were exported as far as Babylonia, and " the Gordian knot ” 
occupied a prominent place in Greek mvthology. 

A. H. Sayce. 

KL'MZAlil />/.\//-;.V7'.l.N 

In his interesting paper, The Kumzari Dialect of the 
Shihuh Tribe, ’ JBAS. 1930, pp. 785-854. Mr. Thomas ha.s 
called attention to the word ditnestan — .a ■ winter ’ in 
this dialect, p. 839, 854. The word raises interesting questions. 
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It is well known that the South-Western dialect (Old Persian, 
Xew Persian) is distinguished from the remaining Iranian 
dialects by the development of Indo-European y and ijJi to d 
in contrast to the 2 : elsewhere. There are numerous examples 
in Old Persian : duraniya- “ gold ”, Av. zaranya-. Old Persian 
drayah- sea ”, Ar. zrayah- ; see Hubschmann, Pers. Studien, 
220-3. Kumzari presents both d- and 2 - : dil heart ” is 
probably a loan-word from Persian, derlyd “ sea ”, dimestdn 
■■ winter beside zamiyo " earth ”, zdseh ” born ", zmvan 
■■ tongue ", 

Kumzari diniestdn interests Pahlavi studies. Here the 

word for ’ winter” is written As usually in 

Pahlavi the first sign j is ambiguous. Here only two values 
of 5 are in question, t or d. For r. cf. zamm " time ” 

where 2 is from 2 , Arm. loan-word za»i. zanianaJc, derived 
from gam- " to come ” with Indo-Iranian g. Either zimmtdn 
or dimastdn is a possible reading here. The Pazand texts have 
two readings. Neriosengh read danuistgn in the Menoke 
(West, Mainyo i Khard, Glossary, p. 54). His readings always 
deserve careful consideration. In the Pazand of the 
Bundahisn (which contains often faulty Pazand) zamistnn and 
damistnn occur equally : Antia, Pdzend Texts, pp. 45 . 11, 19 ; 
46 . 6, 11, 18, 21 : 47 . 7. 8, 14. 19 (zamistnn) ; p. 45 . 13, 20 ; 

46 . 8, 15 ; 47 . 6 (damistnn). Junker (Frahang i Pahlavik. 

p. 109) supplies the traditional (Pazand) readings dxmastann, 

damstan for the Aramaic " winter ”. Nev^ertheless 

these Pazand forms with d- were rejected by Horn. Neuper. 
Etymol, p. 148. and by Hubschmann, Pers. Stud., p. 70 ; 
and Junker gave zinustun in the Frahang i Pahlavik, loc. cit. 
In all other dialects only forms with z- were known. To those 
quoted by Horn we can now add Sogd. (Buddh.) zm’k 
■■ winter ’ and Sakan ysumanii " in winter ”. It is well- 
known that both North-Western and South-Western forms 
occur in Pahlavi. as in diz " fortress (N.-W.) beside dil 
" heart ’ (S.-W.). Kumzari dimestdn mav therefore be 
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considered to justify the Pazand reading with d-, thus supply- 
ing the South-Western form beside the North-Western 
zimastdn. With this goes also a recognition of Pahl. 

*dinmlc. *damak, Arday Virdz Ndmak, 18 . 3, N. Pers. datmi 
" wind and snow, icicle ", Arab, loanword danmq " snow- 
storm ”, see Hiibschmann. Pers. Stiul.. p. 70, cf. Sanskr. hinm- 
” frost, snow ”, 

One other point of interest in Mr. Thomas’s paper is the 
phonetic change i > S > r presented by dusambur ‘‘ Monday " ; 
cf. New Persian -i-li beside Turfan Pahlavi smbi, 

Salemann, Mayiich. Studien. p. 126. Arm. sabaf: dur “smoke ", 
Pahl. did, N. Pers. dud : spir " white Pahl. spet, N. Pers. 
safid ; also the loanword kor^udd “ old man ”, Pahl. katakx- 
vatdy, N. Pers. kadxudd. The -r of cor " wash ” is also 
probably < S, cf. Pahl. sobom " I wash ”, N. Pers. myant. 

Kumzarl bdrui waves ” can be compared with Av. 
car mi- “ wave ”, and hdniin summer ” is Pahl. hdmeu 
" summer The word heft, kuft he fell ” is the well-known 
North-Western word (.see Tedesco, Dialektoloyie. Monde 
Oriental, xv, 29. 2) corre.sponding to the South-Western 
peil- ■■ fall ”. 

H. W. Bailey. 

I'HEliE.NDATKS— PAKNADATTA 

When, in the JEAS., 1929, p. 904 sq.. I tried to explain 
tlie name of Parnndattu. the governor of Surastra mentioned 
by Skandagupta in his Junagadh inscription. I had unfortu- 
nately overlooked Iranian evidence which is no doubt apt to 
support my hypothesis. 

The suggestion was that Paniadatta which, from an Indian 
point of view, is scarcely explainable is in reality nothing 
but an Iranian aniu-ddta- (older *Xeuri)nb-ddt(i-) " created 
by farr ’ d Such a form *F(irna-ddta- is witliout anv doubt 

’ On tlu- iiUNiniiijjf of t-l. iho ^ui;acious ifniark> of Dr. 

Le Mo/nk One/iftil. xxiii. 11)2^. 367 
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to be found in the names rendered by the Greeks ^epevSdrTjs 
or 0apai BdT7]‘;. Of persons carrying this name no less than 
five seem to be known to us through the notices of the classical 
authors. Herodotus, vii, 79, tells us that in the army of 
Xerxes Mapwv Si KalKoAxcou ■^px^ ^apavSdrrjs^ d Tedamos', 
and in ix, 76. we learn that this 0apavSdTr]s,^ who is also 
mentioned by Pausanias, iii, 4, 9, was killed in the battle of 
Plataeas. In vii, 67. Herodotus again tells us that Eapayyioiv 
Si ^px^ ^epevSdrrjs 6 Meya^d^ov ; apparently there were in 
the army of Xerxes at least two generals of the name of 
*Farna-ddta. A nephew of the unfortmiate Xerxes who was 
killed at Eurvmedon (467 B.c.) also was called ^epevSdrrjs, 
cf. Diodorus, xi, 61, 3 ; Plutarch, Cimon, 12. 6 ^ (quoting 
Ephorus). Still another ^epevSdrrjs, according to Diodorus, 
xvi, 51, 3, was the .satrap of Egypt during the reign of 
Artaxerxes III Ochus (after 345 b.c.).'* Finally, the oldest 
of all seems to be Pherendates, satrap of Egj'pt during the 
reign of Darius I, and from whom a letter is still preserved.® 
That so many high-born Persians wore the name *Farna~ 
data- seems to me to make it still more probable that this is 
really the form underlying the name Parnadatta. 

This Parnadatta, by the way, had a son called Cahrapdlila.^ 
Whether this name can possibly be a tran.slation of an Iranian 
one may so far be left aside. 

Jarl Charpentier. 


' Certain JIS.S. read tfepcrSdrijs. 

Here certain MSS. read ^apraSdreo?. which would certainly he a 
better form. 

“ Ed. Doehner (Didot), i, 581. 

^ Cp. .Tusti. Orundrixs der iranischen PhiloUyie, ii. 468. So far I have 
ii'^ed materials found in .lu.sti. Xttinetibych, p. 111. 

" Cf. Spiegelberg, .Sit:, her. d. Ahul. d. Ifw-., 1928. p, ti04.sij(i. 

** F'ieet. Oupta hi.icriptioii... 
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KRISHNA DEVA RAYAS CONQUEST OF llACHOE 

It is not the purpose of this paper to tell the story of 
Krishna Deva Raya's campaign against Rachol. It has 
been narrated at length by the Portuguese chronicler Xuniz 
whom Mr. Sewell followed though misplacing the campaign. 

Our aim is to find out what city and fortress was the one 
conquered by the great Tuluva Emperor. Sewell without 
any hesitation supposes that Rachol was Raichur. in the 
centre of the Deccan. True, Raichur was also seized by the 
great Emperor, as Ferishta relates,* but the learned author 
hnds a stumbling-block as regards the date. The conquest 
of Raichur took place (according to Ferishta) in h.e. 927. 
which corresponds to the year a.p. 1521. But Xuniz says 
that the great fight occurred on tlie new moon day of the 
month of May. a.d. 1522.^ 

Indeed, the only reason Sewell seems to have had for the 
identification, besides the similarity of the names Rachol and 
Raichur, is that “ taking the two narratives (Xuniz’s and 
Ferishta’s) as a whole, there are too many points of 
coincidence to leave any doubt in the mind that each 
chronicler is writing of the .same event '’.® 

Xevertheless, there are several rea.sons against this identity, 
and these are the reasons we intend to studv in the following 
pages. 

1. The 'Smne. —Though there i.s some phonetical similarity 
between Raichur and Rachol, the origin of the words neverthe- 
less seem to be totally different. Raichur may probably 
mean the hair-hwt. of the king, referring to the peculiar 
geological formation of the Raichur hill. AVhat Rachol 
originally meant it is hard to say, its present form being 
probably a corruption made by the Portuguese. That the 
place might be an original .settlement of the Kshatrva tribe 


' ferishta-Briggs. lii. pp. IS-.'il. 
- .Sewell, p. 326. 

“ .Sewell, p. 153. 
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of Eachevadus seems phonetically not improbable ; yet 
ethnographically this seems too far-fetched an explanation. 

2. The Meaning of the Word Rachol. — Eachol for the 
chronicler Nuniz could never mean Eaichur in the centre of 
the Deccan. Eachol is for the Portuguese nothing else but 
Eachol, the fort city of the peninsula of Salsette. Faria 
y Sousa also speaks of Eachol, not of Eaichur. as conquered 
by Krishna Deva Eaya.^ 

3. Geogra-phical Poiition. — The narrative of Paes records 
that the mountains round Vijayanagara reach the kingdom 
of Daquem (Deccan), the territories belonging to the Ydallcao 
(Adil Khan, the Sultan of Bijapur) and the city of Eachol 
that formerly belonged to the king of Narsymga.- Paes 
here mentions three countries as the limit which the Yijaya- 
nagara mountains reach. These three countries run from 
east to west — the kingdom of the Deccan (viz. Golkonda), 
the kingdom of Ydallcao (Bijapur), and the city of Eachol. 
That by the kingdom of the Deccan Paes means the kingdom 
of Golkonda is evident from another passage of his chronicle, 
where he points out the northern boundaries of the Empire 
of Yijayanagara. These boundaries are the following : 
the territory of Bengal, the kingdom of Oriyya. the kingdom 
of the Dakhan, the lands of the Ydallcao and those of 
Ozemelluco (Nizam-ul-Mulkh of Ahmednagar).^ From this 
it appears that the kingdom of the Deccan lay between 
the kingdom of Orissa to the east and the kingdom of Bijapur 
to the west. A kingdom thus described cannot be other 
than Golkonda ; and accordingly the city of Eachol is placed 
by Paes west of the kingdom of Bijapur, viz. in the present 
Goa territory. 

4. The Presence of the Portwfuese Captain. — Faria y Sousa 
narrates that after the defeat of the army of Bijapur. when 
Krishna Deva Eaya turned his forces against the walls of 

^ Fana y Sousa, ,r4.vfV/ Por1ugn€sa, i. p. 

- Sewell, p. 24;^. 

■* Sewell, p. 2;l9. 
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Rachoi. twenty Portuguese, headed by a captain named 
Cristovao de Figueiredo. suddenly appeared before the king. 
They were taking some Arab liorses to be sold to Krishna 
Deva Raya, and eventually entered his camp in front of 
Rachoi. 1 From the Spanish original of this author it may be 
easily gathered that the intention of Figueiredo was to proceed 
to Vijayanagara ; and it was only after leaving Goa that 
he heard of the king's proximity while besieging Rachoi. 
This seems to be confirmed by Correa, according to whom 
Figueiredo was sent by the Governor Lopo Soares to 
A'ijayanagara with horses and elephants.- 

Now, supposing that Krishna Deva Raya was then besieging 
Raichur. Figueiredo while on the way to Vijayanagara could 
not meet the Emperor, since Raichur is farther from Goa than 
Vijayanagara itself. On the other hand, supposing that 
Krishna was besieging Rachoi in Ralsette, the Portuguese 
Captain would hear of the campaign of that monarch as soon 
as he left Goa. and thus would therefore proceed to the 
Vijayanagara camp at Rachoi to transact his own business 
with the sovereign. 

5. The Date . — We have* already seen that the date of the 
conquest of Raichur. as given by Ferishta, does not coincide 
with the date of the conquest of Rachoi assigned by Xuniz. 
Hence they must be regarded as two different actions, unless 
weighty reasons (which in the case do not exist) should suggest 
an identification. 

(). Consequences of the Capture of Rachoi. (a) Conquest of 
Sahette . — All the old Portuguese authors tell us that after 
the conquest of Rachoi, Kuy de Mello, the acting Governor 
of Goa on behalf of Diogo Lopes de Sequeira (then absent 
in the Red Sea), taking advantage of the distress caused to 
the Sultan of Bijapur by the .surrender of Rachoi, seized 


' Faria y 8ou^a, op. cit., i, p. 19(i. 

- Correa, Lenda.i da India, ii, pp. .SOg-lO ; ('onto. Dec. m. liv. i\ . c. v, 
p. 431. The date docs not seem to agree. 
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the mainlands of Goad What was meant by the mainlands 
of Goa is explained by Sewell himself when stating that 
“ Euy de Mello took possession of the mainland of Goa, 
including Salsetie, in ten days (Italics mine.) Accordingly, 
after the capture of Eachol, the whole of Salsette was seized 
by the Portuguese, taking advantage of the fact that the 
power of the Sultan of Bijapur was enfeebled there. Certainly 
the capture of Eaichur would not have enfeebled the power 
of the Adil Shahi Sultan in the neighbourhood of Goa ; 
but the conquest of the fort of Eachol, in the strategic corner 
of the peninsula of Salsette, deprived the Sultan of his main 
stronghold beyond the river Zuarim. This explains the 
rapidity of the conquest of Salsette and probably other 
continental lands. Such a conquest would not have been 
carried out so quickly had the fort of Eachol still been 
garrisoned by the army of Bijapur. 

(6) Salsette handed over to the Portuguese hy Krishna Deva 
Raya . — The Vijayanagara Emperor was so grateful to the 
Portuguese for their help in the conquest of Eachol that 
shortly afterwards he granted all the territories of Salsette 
and his rights over them (as having belonged to his ancestors) 
to the Portuguese Governor in perpetuity. By way of 
compensation he claimed full monopoly of all the Persian 
horses that should arrive at Goa.® If the Emperor had 
acquired no territorial possessions in Salsette this gift would 
have been merely a renunciation of whatever rights he claimed 
there. But all the contemporary authors speak of a real 

^ Barros, Dec. in, liv. iv, c. v, p. 443 ; Faria y Sousa, i, p. 196 ; Lafitau, 
Histoire des Decouvertes et Conquesles des Porlvgaia, ii, pp. 344-5, Paris, 
1734. 

^ Sewell, op. cit., p. 143. 

“ Correa, Lendas da India, ii, p. 581 ; Paes, Promphmrio das 
diffinicoes Indicas, pp. 72-3, says : " Esta Fortaleza de Rachol sendo 
do Bey Idalxa veyo contra ell Crisna Rao . . . e finalmente entregou 
a dita fortalcza aos Portuguezes, governando este Estado Diogo Lopez 
de Sequeira (como refere o Faria, Asia, torn. 1, p. 3, cap. 45), o Goes (Goes, 
p. 4, c. 61, page 318), & aftirma o Padre Frey Francisco Negrao (Nergr 
[sic] lit. arg. 10, fol. 441), que nos contos desta cidade esta o conto desta 
entrega.” 

JRAS. JANUARY 1931. 


10 
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donation. No campaign of Krishna Deva Eaya in Salsette is 
ever mentioned, if you prescind from this conquest of Rachol. 
There cannot, therefore, remain any doubt that the fort 
captured by Krishna Deva Raya with the help of Christovao 
de Figueiredo was not the fort of Raichur, but the fort of 
Rachol by which he secured possession of Salsette. 

In the contemporary accounts there is only one objection 
against this identification. Nuniz says that “ this city of 
Rachol lies between two great rivers ”. IVIr. Sewell has 
naturally identified these two rivers with the Krishna and 
the Tungabhadra, in the midst of which stood the fort of 
Raichur. But Rachol also can be said to be between two 
great rivers — the river Zuarim flows from south-east to 
north-west, and the other river called “ of Paroda ” flows 
from the south-east, takes a north-western direction, 
then suddenly turns towards the east and joins the Zuarim 
south-east of Rachol. Near the northern angle formed by 
the union of these two rivers stand the ruins of the fort of 
Rachol. 

The natural and obvious identification of the fort of Rachol 
conquered by Krishna Deva Raya with the fort of Rachol 
in the Portuguese territory of Salsette explains the extra- 
ordinary length given to the narrative of this campaign 
by the Portuguese chronicler. This length evidently misled 
Sewell, who, according to his theory, supposes that the capture 
of Raichur marks the climax of the glory of Krishna Deva 
Raya’s campaign. Mr. Smith in his Oxford History of India 
held the same view.^ But Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
had already noted in 1917 that the importance given by 
Nuniz (and with him by the other authors) to the conquest 
of Rachol was evidently exaggerated. ^ In fact, the campaign 
of Krishna Deva Raya in Orissa seems to be much more 
important, both as regards military enterprise and as far 

1 Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 304, 2nd ed. 

* S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, The Yet-remembered Ruler of a Long 
Forgotten Empire, p. 19 (reprinted from the Hindustani Review, 1917). 
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as the sphere of political influence in Southern and Western 
India is concerned. This campaign is sung by the poets 
and commemorated in many inscriptions, specially in the 
Andhra country ; whilst that of Raichur-Eachol has only 
been briefly mentioned in Ferishta’s history and in an 
inscription of the district. These two documents evidently 
speak of the Raichur conquest. Is there any satisfactory 
explanation in this difference of appreciation between the 
Indian sources and the Portuguese chronicles ? If Rachol 
is identified with Raichur no explanation is possible ; but 
if the Rachol of Nuniz is identified with the fort of Rachol 
in Salsette the reason is quite evident. His account of the 
conquest of Rachol is so full of detail on account of the special 
interest the Portuguese had in that fort — the stronghold 
of the recently acquired peninsula of Salsette. Though the 
conquest was not of great importance for the empire, it was 
very important indeed for the development of the Portuguese 
possessions in India. That was the reason why Nuniz, and 
after him several Portuguese authors, contemporary or 
almost contemporary to these events, speak at length of 
the conquest of Rachol. giving only a slight reference to the 
campaigns of Orissa that had no connection at all with the 
interests of the Portuguese in the East. 

H. Her.\s, S.J. 


URDU GRAMMATICAL NOTES. I 
{a) Masculine Nouns ending in -i 
W^e are apt to thmk that all nouns ending m -i and denoting 
inanimate things are fern, with the exception of pdm, 
water ; ji, mind, self ; ghl, a kind of butter ; mofi, pearl ; 
ddJH, buttermilk. In this we are wrong. There are many 
other masc. nouns ending -7. I submit the following list ; 
perhaps there are others. One or two of them are occasionally 
heard fern. In the case of some it is possible to explain why 
they are masc. (e.g. names of months are masc.), but these 
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explanations are often of little value to the student. He 
wishes simply to know which nouns in -I are masc. The 
reason for their being masc. is of secondary interest. I have 
purposely given the Urdu forms of the Arabic words ; their 
Arabic forms do not concern us. 


mazi, past tense. 
mut ‘addi, trans. verb. 
mushtan, planet Jupiter. 
tiifi, parrot (metaph.). uskd 
tuU bol raha hai, he is 
famous. 

qdli, carpet (also qdirn). 
dl, yesterday. 

jadl, Pole Star, Aries, Tropic 
of Capricorn. 

jalldmiri, jhalldmin, boy’s 
game. 


ma‘tn, meaning ; masc. pi. 

(commoner ma'-ne). 
janvari, January. 
farvari, February. 
mat. May. 
julm, July. 

farvardi, Persian month (also 
farvardin). 

urdi, Persian month (also urdi 
hihisht). 

jumddi ul awal (or sdrii, or 
dkhir). Muhammadan month. 


(6) The Nom. Plur. of Fem. Nouns in -a 
This is a point not taken up in grammars. The plur. of 
these nouns is formed not by changing -a to -e, but by changing 
-a to -d and adding -e. Thus we get — 

fdj^tde, doves : zaccde, women with newly born children : 
indda barrde, female lambs. 

Similarly, if one were to get plurals of Arabic ferns, in -a, 
such as nialika, queen ; vdlidd, mother, they would also end 
in -de. As a rule these Arabic ferns, avoid plurals. 

(c) Peculiarities in the Use of ne 
To begin with we may state a general rule : — 

When the root of one verb is joined to another verb so as 
to make a single compound verb, if either verb does not take 
ne, the compound verb does not take ns ; voh hds di, she 
laughed ; voh leayd, he brought. 

The following verbs, almost all of which are or can be trans., 
do not take ne, whether they have an object or not. 
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haknd, speak foolishly. 
bhulnd, forget. 
cuhnd, finish. 
jannd, give hirth to. 
karnd in such phrases as 
handyd karnd. 
lagnd, begin. 

Idnd, bring (prob. contracted 
from le d-nd). 


larnd, fight (with), bite. 
pdnd, succeed in, manage to, 
get permission to. 
dikhm dend, appear. 
sundd dend, be heard. 
pakrdd dena, be caught. 
dend used with any other 
verbal noun of this form. 


The following are both trans. and intrans. They take ne 
when they are trans., otherwise they do not. 


badalnd, change. 
bharnd, fill. 
jhulasnd, scorch. 
palatnd, return. 
pukdrnd, call out, call 
someone for help. 


qardr pdnd, be decided ; 

obtain rest. 
ragarnd, rub. 
ulatnd, turn upside down. 


The usage of the following is variable ; — 

has dend, laugh (better with- ro dend, cry (better without). 

out ne). samajhnd, understand (better 

parhnd, learn, read (better without). 

with ne). sTkhnd, learn (better with). 

The following never take ne when used without an object. 
When they have an object they may take it. 
bolnd, speak (much better without). 

hdrnd, lose, be defeated ; jitnM, win. When these two have 
an object such as bdzi, game, shart, bet, they may either 
take or omit ne. 

cdhnd omits ne when the nom. is dil, ji, heart, etc. Other- 
wise it takes it. 

It should be mentioned that hahasnd, argue ; cilldnd, 
cry out ; do not take ne, while sdth dend, accompany, does. 
The following intrans. verbs take ne : — 
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thuhna, spit. This can be trans. as in sdre shahr ne m ko 
thukd, the whole city despised him. 
hagnd, mutna, perform the offices of nature. 
manna, agree (sometimes intrans.). 

T. Geahame Bailey. 

(To he completed in the April Journal.) 


FONDATIOX DE GOEJE 
Communication 

1. Le bureau de la fondation n’a pas subi de modifications 
depuis le mois de novembre 1929, et est ainsi compose : 
C. Snouck Hurgronje (president), M. Th. Housma, Tj. de 
Boer, J. J. Salverda de Grave et C. van Vollenhoven 
(secretaire-tresorier). 

2. Depuis quelques mois le bureau s’occupe de la publication 
eventuelle de deux travaux dans le domaine de la litterature 
arabe. 

3. Des huit publications de la fondation il reste un certain 
nombre d’exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente au profit de 
la fondation, chez I’editeur E. J. Brill, aux prix marques : 
1, Reproduction photographique du manuscrit de Leyde de 
la Hamasah de al-Buhturi (1909), fl. 96 ; 2, Kitab al-Fakhir 
de al-Mufaddal, M. C. A. Storey (1915), fl. 6 ; 3, Streitschrift 
des Gazali gegen die Batinijja-Sekte, par I. Goldziher (1916), 
fl. 4 50 ; 4, Bar Hebraeus’s Book of the Dove, ed. A. J. 
Wensinck (1919), fl. 4'50 ; 5, De Opkomst van het Zaidietische 
Imamaat in Yemen, par C. van Arendonk (1919), fl. 6 ; 
6, Die Richtungen der Islamischen Koranauslegung, par 
I. Goldziher (1920), fl. 10 ; 7, Die Epitome der Metaphysik 
des Averroes, iibersetzt und mit einer Einleitung und 
Erlauterimgen versehen, par S. Van den Bergh (1924), 
fl. 7'50 ; 8, Les “ Livres des Chevaux ”, par G. Levi Della 
Vida (1928), fl. 5. 
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NOTE TO PAGE 509 OF THE JULY, 1930, NUMBER OF 
THE JOVRNAL OF THE R.A.S. 

By an unobservant slip I said that Juwayni had drawn his 
materials for his history of the Isma‘Ilis from the Jdmi‘ al- 
Tawdnkh of Eashid al-Din . This of course could not have been 
true of the original work of Juwayni. What we have, how- 
ever, appears to be a redaction, unless we are to assume 
that Juwayni used very unskilfully an early work on the 
Isma‘ilis to which both he and Eashid al-Din had access. 
The omissions in the extant text of the TaWlkh-i Jahdn-Chishd 
make it evident at any rate that Eashid al-Din did not use 
it as a source for his own history. 

E. Levy. 


NOTICE TO AUTHORS 

Authors who desire to obtain more than twenty free copies 
of their articles as published in the JRAS. are requested to 
obtain from the Secretary the required Order Form, which 
should then be filled up as desired, and returned direct to 
Messrs. Austin & Sons, Ltd., Fore Street, Hertford, Herts, 
not later than 15th January, 15th April, 15th July, or 15th 
October, according as the article in question is published in 
the first, second, third, or fourth quarterly number of the 
Journal. 
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Firdausu ’l-Hikmat or Paradise of Wisdom of ‘Ali b. 

Rabban al-Tabari. Edited by M. Z. Siddiqi, Ph.D. 

Berlin : “ Sonne ” Press, 1928. 

‘All b. Rabban, son of a Jewish physician, teacher of the 
famous Muhammad b. Zakariyya al-Razi (Rhazes), and 
protege of the CaUph Mutawakkil, has enjoyed something 
like a European reputation since the appearance of his 
Kitdbu ’l-Din wa’l-Bawla, which was discovered, edited, and 
translated by Dr. Mingana several years ago. This is an 
Apologia for Islam, and some amusing suggestions have 
been made as to the origin of the unique MS. The 
Paradise of Wisdom, which supplies little fuel for theological 
controversy and is preserved in five MSS., will hardly be 
supposed, even in Bollandist circles, to have been written by 
Professor Siddlqi himself. Its historical importance as the 
oldest extant compendium of Arabian medicine was first 
pointed out by the late Professor E. G. Browne in his 
Fitzpatrick Lectures on that subject (pp. 37-44), where the 
character and general plan of the work are admirably 
described. While recognizing its value, he does not rank its 
originality very high ; and it was, in fact, soon superseded 
by the works of Razf just as these in their turn were rendered 
obsolete by the Qdnun of Ibn Sina. Moreover, the author 
cannot divest himself of the superstitions of his age : he 
believes in the “ evil eye ’’ and recommends the use of 
prayers, charms, and talismans. His book contains some 
curious physical speculations, e.g. on the genesis and trans- 
mutation of the four elements, a certain amount of 
metaphysics and psychology, and a great deal of medical 
information largely borrowed from Greek and Indian writers. 
With the help of Dr. Withington, the editor has traced many 
quotations and compared them with the originals (see 
Appendix 2). His verdict is that the author's translations are 
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inexact and often include matter compiled from various 
sources. 

The editor has taken great pains to establish a critical 
text by collating three MSS. (British Museum, Berlin, and 
Gotha) throughout, while another in private possession at 
Lucknow has been used for the last 120 pages. Probably none 
of these copies is older than the sixteenth century. Passages 
found only in one MS. are distinguished by means of 
typographical signs, and the variants are given in footnotes. 
Although the list of errata might have been amplified with 
advantage, they are not imduly numerous considering the 
difficult conditions in which the text was printed. Besides 
the short English preface, there is a table of contents in Arabic 
and a full and excellent introduction in the same language, 
giving an account of ‘Alf b. Rabban, his life and work, the 
authorities on whom he relies, and the circmnstances which 
led to the preparation of this edition. Subsidised by the 
Trustees of the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Fund and dedicated 
to the memory of E. G. Browne, the volume well deserves 
a place in the already long record of scholarly research that 
has been aided by his learning and inspired by his example. 

R. A. N. 


The Arabic Works of Jabir ibn Hayyax. Edited with 
Translations into English and Critical Notes by Eric 
John Holmyard, M.A., D.Litt., etc. Vol. I, Part I 
(Arabic texts). 10 x 6|, pp. 15 + 172 . Paris : 
Paul Geuthner, 1928. 

Dr. Holmyard is well known as a writer of authority on 
Arabic alchemy, whence there is no doubt of his quafifications 
for editing the works ascribed to Jabir ibn Hayyan. The 
fasciculus before us consists of eleven treatises reprinted from 
a lithographed edition which appeared in Bombay, 1891. 

The notice of Jabir in the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim is of 
great interest, as among other things it records doubts whether 
such a person ever existed, though Ibn al-NadIm holds that 
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no one would take the trouble to compose so many treatises 
and then ascribe them to someone else — an argument which 
would compel us to regard Hermes Trismegistus as a historical 
character. Dr. Holmyard promises to discuss this question 
in a later fasciculus, and his results will be awaited with 
interest. 

The author's references to himself are rare. On p. 100 he 
mentions “ my master Ja'far b. Muhammad and my teacher 
Harbi and Udhn al-Himar (the Ass’s Ear) the Logician ”. 
The first of these is the Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq (a.h. 80-148), 
who is also introduced p. 147 as issuing mstructions to the 
author ; on this occasion he mentions his 500 books, whereas 
he more frequently refers to 112. The latter are specially 
enumerated by Ibn al-Nadim, whose list contams most but 
not all of the titles in the printed text. The Arabic is often 
incorrect, which is not surprismg in works of this kind ; the 
only word noticed by the present writer which seems to belong 
to a later period than the second century a.h. is for 
“ false coin ” p. 141, 10, which is otherwise (it would seem) 
first found in the work of Jaubari of the seventh century a.h. 
(see ZDGM., xx, 495), then in the vernacular of Egypt 
(Ibn lyas, ii, 56, 7 ; iii, 271, 4 a.f. ; Sakhawi's Tibr Masbuk, 
309, 13 a.f.). However, we must wait for Dr. Holmyard’s 
views both on the actual value of the matter contained in 
these pamphlets and their authorship. D. S. M. 


Reeum Normannicaeum Fontes Arabici. CoUegit et edidit 
Alexander Seippel. 12-J- x 9J, pp. 45 + 154 + Ixxiv. 
Osloae, 1896-1928. 

This work is in the style of Amari's Bibliotheca Arabo- 
Sicula and Dorn’s Muhammedanische Quellen, i.e. a collection 
of passages wherein Arabic authors say something about the 
Normans. A brief account of the sources, which are fifty in 
number, is prefixed to the texts, which are followed by critical 
notes. The earhest author cited is Ibn Khordadbeh, the latest 
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al-Maqqari. A certain number of the works excerpted are 
still in MS. and the collector has been at pains not only to 
obtain access to the hbraries in which they are preserved, 
but to consult MSS. of books which are accessible in printed 
editions. 

Since according to the title-page this volume has occupied 
thirty-two years in the production, more is scarcely to be 
expected ; yet it would seem clear that the contents would 
naturally be of most interest to historical students who are 
unacquainted with Arabic ; and in order to provide for their 
needs a translation should have been added. Those who are 
famihar with Arabic will regret the absence of Indices, such 
as Amari and Dorn took trouble to provide. 

In some ways the collector seems to have erred on the side 
of liberahty. He has reprinted the whole of Mutanabbi’s 
most famous poem in praise of Saif al-daulah, commencing 
^‘1 jjJl (jl" j-vS Many of us must have read 

that ode and even learned it by heart without knowing that it 
'contained any allusion to the Normans. Such an allusion is 
found by the collector in the line “ How can the Rum and the 
Rus hope to destroy it (Saif al-daulah’s fortress) ? ” The 
note explains ; Vocabulo al-Rus quod in hoc carmine occurrit 
designantur haud dubie mercennarii Scanditiavicae stirpis, 
qui in exercitu Graeco militiam faciebant. Mas‘udl, to whom a 
reference is given, names among the tribes of the 

Rus ; this, which is in the Taninh, is identified by M. Seippel 
with AllcSyJl mentioned by the same author in the Muruj. 

Both forms he regards as corrupt for aIL. meaning 

“ Normans It should be added that Mas'udi in the former 
passage says distinctly that the Rus employed in the Byzantine 
army were Slavs. The editor of the Tanbih thinks Gotland 
is meant, the editor of the Muruj, Lithuania ; the Normans 
would seem to be a long way off in every sense. 

A small portion of the material was collected and translated 
by Dozy in his Ttecherches, where the names of previous 
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students of this subject are recorded. Due acknowledgment 
should be made to M. Seippel’s industry and accuracy ; but 
it must be regretted that by the omissions noticed he has 
rendered his collection less useful to students than it might 
have been. D. S. M. 


Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle : Problems of Aristotle’s 
Physics in Jewish and Arabic Philosophy. By 
Harry Austryn Wolfson. x 6, pp. 759. 
Cambridge : Harvard University Press, 1929. 

The name of Crescas, otherwise Hasdai, a Jewish philosopher 
who flourished about a.d. 1400, is unknown to many 
encyclopaedias, but is the subject of a brief and somewhat 
rhapsodical notice in the latest edition of the Emyclopcedia 
Britannica, where he is credited with having started a revolt 
from Aristotle, and having influenced the only Jewish 
philosopher of European importance, Spinoza. Of his treatise 
Or Adonai, “ The Light of the Lord,” wherein matter con- 
tained or thought to be contained in Aristotle's Physica 
Auscultatio is discussed, Dr. Wolfson has produced an edition 
for which “ elaborate would be an inadequate epithet ; 
the German musterhaft would seem to describe it best. For 
it is diflicult to think of any demand which even an 
importunate reader might make that is not amply satisfied. 
In a volume of about 770 pages little more than a quarter is 
devoted to text and translation ; introduction, notes, and 
indices occupy the rest. The editor has taken pains in the 
introduction to give an intelligible account of the problems 
with which the text deals, and in the notes to trace the author's 
statements to their sources, whether Greek, Arabic, or 
Hebrew. His exhaustive indices render it easy to find anjdhing, 
whether word, idea, or name, in the work. 

The language employed by Crescas reminds one of the 
opinion expressed by Bleek, that the very worst monkish 
Latin was nearer the classical language than was the Hebrew 
of mediaeval Jewish writers to the idiom of the Old Testament. 
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The style is so heavily charged with Arabic idioms and Arabic 
eqiuvalents of Greek technicalities that one who was not 
familiar with Arabic would scarcely be able to understand it. 
Unlike many students of mediaeval Jewish literature. 
Dr. Wolfson has acquired an adequate knowledge of Arabic 
and his translation is highly expert. It is indeed refreshing 
to peruse it by the side of the jargon of the original. 

Without entering into the philosophical problems discussed, 
one who has had to do with the Arabic reproductions of 
Aristotle’s treatises on poetry, rhetoric, and politics, cannot 
fail to be struck by the difference of the results. Dealing 
with material which was outside the range of their experience, 
the Arabic philosophers drift hopelessly ; but time, space, 
and motion, which are the main topics of the Physics, were no 
less familiar to Arabic than to Greek writers ; whence their 
treatment by the former, whatever may be its value to those 
who have been taught by Newton and his successors down to 
Einstein, is by no means contemptible, like Avicenna’s 
classification of Greek poetical styles, or Alfarabi’s theory of 
the forms of government. Dr. Wolfson has therefore done 
good service in rendering the work of Crescas generally 
accessible, while, as has been seen, the mode wherein he has 
discharged his editorial duties deserves warm eulogy. 

D. S. M. 

^ T* 1 1 >ALG jlLLJl 

Dictionary of Authors. Printed under the shadow of His 
Highness the Sultan, King of the Deccan. lOj X 7, 
pp. 386 + 336 + 513. Parts I to IV. a.h. 1344. Printed 
in Beyrut. Es, 3 for each part ; Rs. 10 for set. 

The preface of this work states that it was compiled by a 
number of Indian scholars ; but in a letter of recommendation 
by “ the chief of the Ulema in Meccah ” they are reduced to 
one, Mahmud Hasan of Tonk, who evidently speaks in the 
first person in the Introduction. This occupies the whole of 
the first part, and contains an account of the author’s plan. 
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which is to interpret and supplement Hajji Khallfah’s work, 
translated by Fliigel with the title Lexicon encyclopwdicum et 
bibliographicum. This is followed by a series of chapters, of 
which the first is a classification of the disciplines, whence the 
writer proceeds to certain philosophical and historical themes, 
and then to a summary notice of each of the disciplines, 
about 162 in number. The dictionary itself commences with 
the second part, which is devoted to the biographies of the 
four Imams, or formders of law-schools. Parts III and IV 
contain biographies of anthors whose names were Adam, 
Abdn, or Ibrahim, and as these together fill 513 pages, the 
scale of the work dwarfs even Safadi’s Wdfi bilivafaydt, 
which exceeds a score of volumes. The printing is admirable, 
the Arabic lucid and correct, and the industry of the author 
(or authors) colossal ; and the price of each volume, three 
rupees, or 4s. Qd., extremely low. Even so, as the complete 
work can scarcely fall short of a himdred volumes, com- 
paratively few students will find it suit their purses and their 
housing accommodation, so that it will not be a serious rival 
to Brockelmann’s useful bibliography. D. S. M. 

Buddhist Sculptures from a Stupa near Goli Village, 
Guntur District. By T. N. Eamachandran. Bulletin 
of the Madras Government Museum. N.S., General 
Section, Vol. I, Part I, 11 X 8|-, pp. 48, 12 plates. 
Madras : Government Press, 1929. 

The present work is a description of the remains of a stupa 
found in 1926 at the village of Goli, some 30 miles west of 
Amaravatl. The most important parts preserved are three 
friezes, which must have been each about 12 feet long, but 
only one is complete. A large figure of a naga could not be 
removed, as it is now worshipped by the villagers, and in 
the room which has been built round it have been fixed the 
fourth frieze and two slabs. 

The friezes now in the Museum were excavated by Dr. G. 
Jouveau-DubreuU, and these, along with seven slabs have 
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been ably described by Mr. T. N. Ramacbandran, who has 
made a careful comparison with the Amaravatl and other 
scidptures. He comes to the conclusion that the Goli 
sculptures correspond w'ith the fourth period of Amaravati, 
and that they belong to the third century a.d. But the slab 
with the empty seat and deer representing the first sermon, is 
evidently much earher. 

The identification of the scenes, which are incidents from 
Buddha’s life and Jatakas, is generally convincing, but 
Mr. Ramacbandran has been hampered by the fact that he has 
rehed chiefly on translations of the Jataka book. Four 
Jatakas are illustrated, two scenes from the Chaddanta, 
eight from the Vessantara on the friezes, and on two slabs 
the 31dtiposaka-jdtaka (455), or as the Mahdvastu calls it, 
the Hastinikd-jdtaka, and the Sasa-jdtaka (316). There is, 
however, no reason for connecting them with the Pali form 
of the stories, and the author gets into difficulties when he 
compares the scenes of Buddha’s life with the Niddmkathd, 
of the Jdtaka. Whatever the date of the Jataka, the 
Niddnakathd was not in existence in the third century a.d. 
In the scene of the Bodhisattva receiving food after his 
austerities he says it is puzzling that there should be so many 
women besides Sujata. This is because he tries to make it 
correspond with the Niddnakathd. He finds that there were 
two women in Rockhill's accoimt, which he says was derived 
from such sources as the Lalita-vistara. But this was not a 
source of Rockhill, and if he had turned to the Lalita-vistara 
itself he would have foimd that there were ten village girls, 
of whom the last was Sujata. It would then have been 
unnecessary to base his identification on what Barthelemy 
Saint-Hilaire said. 

The most disputable identification is “ Buddha’s visit to 
Yasodhara ” on the first frieze. At one end Buddha is 
standing, and besides others there are three figures of a boy, 
whom he rightly identifies with Rahula. One of them repre- 
sents hun looking up to Buddha and touching his robe. In 
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the middle he is apparently playing with a ball, and at the 
other end he stands looking up with clasped hands to his 
mother. Surely as clearly as anything this is the scene where 
Rahula was sent by his mother to Buddha. Yet according to 
Mr. Ramachandran it is the private room of the mother of 
Rahula, when Buddha came and sat on a seat, and she came 
and “ clasped his ankles, placed her head at his feet, and did 
obeisance according to her wish.” In the frieze she is dressed 
in a waist zone with armlets, bracelets, and anklets, and a 
fan held behind her, and looks much more like the Yasodhara 
of Sanskrit accounts, who sent Rahula to his father with a 
love-philtre, than the mother of Rahula, who for long had 
worn yellow robes and had discarded ornaments. 

There is one short inscription on the base of a slab with 
letters like those of the inscriptions of Jaggayyapeta, which 
Mr. Ramachandran reads si-l'a-nia-Ia-ta-{ya), and thinks it 
may mean “ (gift of) the female lay follower Malata ”. It is 
perhaps doubtful if a lady, except in derision, was ever called 
Malata. 

Edward J. Thomas. 


Shree Gopal Basu Mallik Lectures on Vedanta 
Philosophy. Delivered (December, 1925) by S. K. 
Belvalkar. Part I, lectures 1-6. Under the auspices 
of the University of Calcutta. 9x6, pp. xvi -f 240. 
Poona : Bilvakunja Publishing House, 1929. 

Dr. Belvalkar in the first instalment of his lectures on 
Vedanta philosophy has very properly understood his subject 
in a wide sense. It is rather the history of Vedantic concep- 
tions from their beginnings in cosmology down to Sankara- 
carya. As a history it is original and illuminating, with 
a due regard to the work of other scholars, but there are 
two points in it that call for attention. The first is the 
chronological analysis of the Upanishads, an undertaking 
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already begun in the second volume of the author’s History 
of Indian Philosophy. That there are chronological differences 
among the older Upanishads has been recognized, but so 
far the analysis has been rudimentary. Yet it is clear that 
there are often separate portions of different dates within 
each Upanishad, and their composite nature can be inferred 
with much more certainty than in works like the Homeric 
poems. But if the Upanishads are to be taken to pieces, 
and the fragments rearranged according to the true develop- 
ment of the thought, this implies a knowledge of what the 
development was. The first rearrangement is not likely to 
be final, but the author has set a worthy problem for his 
fellow-investigators . 

The second point is the use the author has made of his 
chronology. He divides the material into four groups (with 
subdivisions) and the fourth is dated 750-550 b.c. This is 
said to correspond with a period of “ thought-ferment ” 
from 750 to 500 b.c. But he has given no evidence for any 
such ferment in Upanishadic circles. What he does is to 
refer to the Jain and Buddhist reports of heretical teachers 
in a later century, and without any attempt to prove that 
the Brahmins of Brahma varta knew anything of the heretics 
of Magadha. Other assumptions are made — that this thought- 
ferment was so bad that there was “ a common danger that 
appeared to shake the very foundations of the society ”, 
and that therefore the Bhagavadgitd was composed, “ the last 
elaborate attempt made by the followers of the old Srauta 
religion to defend orthodox Brahmanism against the disruptive 
forces that were gathering to a head in the century or so 
immediately preceding the rise of Buddhism.” 

This, it appears, involves the question of the unity of the 
poem, and the author deals clearly with the theories of 
Garbe, Oldenberg, and Hopkins. But how are the contradic- 
tions in the poem to be explained ? For the author there are 
none. Apart from a few unimportant additions he claims 
that it is possible to give a synthetic and philosophically 
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consistent interpretation, “ without sacrificing the plain 
intention of even a single one of the 700 stanzas of the Poem 
This appears to miss the main point. Scores of bhasyakaras 
and commentators, he says, have maintained that a imitary 
and self-consistent teaching could be extracted. And now 
Dr. Belvalkar has extracted another. But it is not necessary 
to prove that the author of the poem was self-consistent 
before we can attribute the authorship to one man. In any 
case this has little to do with the question whether the poem 
was composed before the rise of Buddhism. 

Edward J. Thomas. 


Indica 

By L. D. BARNETT 

1. F. Otto Schrader : The Kashmir Recension of the 
Bhagavadoita. (Beitrage zur indischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft und Religionsgeschichte. Herausg. 

V. J. W. Hauer. 3. Heft.) 9^ x 6}, pp. 52. Stuttgart : 

W. Kohlhammer, 1930. 

Having observed that the quotations from the Gita in 
Ramakantha’s Sarvatobhadra and Abhinavagupta’s Bhaga- 
vadgTtarthasatngraha shew considerable divergences from the 
Vulgate text (V), Professor Schrader rightly concluded that 
there must have been a recension of the Gita peculiar to 
Kashmir (K) ; and of this latter he found a nearly complete 
copy — the only one that exists, as far as is known — in the 
Sarada birch -bark MS. Or. 6763d of the British Museum, 
acquired in 1907. On the basis of this material he has prepared 
and published in the present monograph a collation of all 
passages where K differs from V, with extracts from the 
above-mentioned commentaries, preceded by an introduction. 
This scholarly and fascinating study is of much importance 
for the criticism of the Gita text. Apparently, as Dr. Schrader 
holds, K was the only recension of the Gita known to scholars 
in Kashmir down to the end of the tenth century, and “ must 
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have fallen into disuse there at about the time of the extinction 
of the Pratyabhijna school, say in the fourteenth century 
It is thus quite ancient, and the question arises whether it 
represents the Urtext more faithfully than V. Dr. Schrader 
answers in the affirmative. K has fourteen whole and four 
half-verses which V lacks ; of these he considers that “ not 
one ... is unmistakably an interpolation, while in one or 
two cases even the opportimity for an interpolation seems to 
be missing ”, and “ some at least . . . may have been in the 
original Gita before the number of its stanzas was cut down 
to seven hundred ”. On the other hand, two verses of 
V (ii, 66-7) are not in K, and in Dr. Schrader’s opinion were 
not in the original Gita. There are in K a few readings 
which may be corruptions of V, still more which look like 
emendations, but there is also a “ rather munerous class of 
readings which appear to be original readings of the Gita 
preserved in K but corrupted in V ”. Dr. Schrader argues 
his case with great skill, and the problem is a very delicate 
one. In a few cases the variants of K are so superior to 
those of V that they may be regarded as original ^ ; more 
often they seem to be either conjectural emendations or slight 
variations which might naturally arise in a rather carelessly 
guarded textual tradition. The verses peculiar to K may be 
genuine, or they may not : a decision is at present impossible. 
Thus we are led to the conclusion that K has preserved some 
genuine readings which V has lost, but that its tradition has 
been not a little warped by editorial emendations and possiblv 
also by some interpolations. Whether in spite of these 
changes it is nearer to the original Gita than V is still not 
clear: but we must be grateful to Dr. Schrader for the 
valuable materials which he has placed in our hands and the 
ability with which he has stated this important case. 

* I venture to doubt whether we can include in this list K’s reading 
prajnavan ndbhibhdsase for the W'eU-known crux of ii, 11, for it seems to me 
like a conjecture to emend Vs prajnavaddms ca bhdsase, which I believe 
can be satisfactorily explained. 
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2. Contributions to the History of the Hindu Revenue 
System. By U. N. Ghosiial, M.A., Ph.D. 9f x 6J, 
pp. XV + 313. Calcutta : University of Calcutta, 1929. 

Mr. Ghoshal divides his work into four parts, giving us 
successively a review of the beginnings in the Vedic age, 
a discussion of references to the revenue system in the Dharma- 
sutras, Dharma-sdstras, and Nlti-sdstras, an account of its 
historical evolution in Northern India from c. 300 b.c. to 
A.D. 1200, and a concluding summary, with a glossary of 
fiscal terms and an index. His treatment is scholarly and 
judicious, and he has thrown much light on the obscure 
problems of ancient Indian revenue-administration. 

On a number of minor points, indeed, there is room for 
differences of opinion. Mr. Ghoshal is perhaps a trifle too 
ready to read the KdutaUya as a document of Mauryan 
administration. I venture, moreover, to doubt his explana- 
tion of the term uparikara (p. 191, etc.), and incline rather 
audaciously to see in it the same thing as the Tamil mel-vdram, 
i.e. the Crown’s share of produce {mel = upari) ; nor am I 
convinced by his interpretation of itdraiiga and slid. His 
rendering of selu as “ gardens and fields owned by the king ” 
(p. 108) seems imlikely ; may not setu rather be a sort of 
water-rate levied in payment for the use of reservoirs 
(cf. Kdut. ii, 24) ? The old problem of the term bhumi- 
cchidra-nydya, I suspect, may be solved more satisfactorily 
by comparing Yadavaprakasa’s definition of bhmni-cchidra as 
krsyaydgyd bJiiih, “ land unfit for tillage ”, with the section 
of the KdutaUya entitled bhumi-cchidra-vidhdna (ii, 2), which 
treats of the king’s conversion of forests and wildernesses 
into grazing grounds, retreats for Brahmans, royal parks, 
and the like ; hence bhumi-cchidra-nydya would naturally 
mean “ the same condition as that under which tenants hold 
land in wildernesses, forests, etc.”, i.e. precario, with reserva- 
tion of the king’s right to eject them at his will. Further, 
while Mr. Ghoshal is right in maintaining that many of the 
Hindu fiscal arrangements lived on under Muslim rule, he 
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is hardly right in describing as “ risky ” Mr. Moreland’s 
conclusion “ that the Moslem conquest brought with it a 
fusion of the indigenous system with the nearly identical 
system of the conquerors ” (p. 287), for, to take only one 
example, the Hindu system has no trace of the mansab} On 
the other hand, I heartily agree on essentials with him. 
It is particularly pleasing to see that he has wholeheartedly 
accepted the view that in ancient India the Crown owned 
the land, which I have taught my students for many years 
past, and which has recently been ably confirmed by Dr. 
Breloer. In this connection I would correct an ancient 
blunder which has trailed its length through many books 
and still lingers in Mr. Ghoshal’s pages (p. 167 f.), to wit, 
the mistranslation of Strabo xv, 40 (quoted from Megasthenes), 
which Mr. Ghoshal, repeating the version of Mr. Monahan, 
presents thus (p. 167) : “ The whole of the land is the 
property of the king and the husbandmen till it on condition 
of receiving one fourth of the produce.” This last clause 
is absolutely wrong. Strabo writes : fiiadov 8’ avrrjv ini 
rerdprais i pyd^ovrai rCtv Kapnwv, “ they till it on condition 
of payiug one-fourth of the produce as rent.” The pre- 
position ini is used to denote condition, price, or interest, 
as in i-nl Spax/J^f] Savel^eadai, which means “ to borrow money 
on condition of paying one drachma (on every 7nna monthly, 
i.e. 12 per cent) ”. Strabo is thus in exact agreement with 
Diodorus,^ and the conclusions which Mr. Ghoshal has based 
on the mistranslation fall to the ground. 


^ It may be added that the t^rm kalyd^adhana (pp. 245 f., 261, etc.) may 
on the analogy of Southern inscriptions be explained as denoting the 
marriage-tax. The translation of kmra as " sugar ’’ (p. 90) also seems to 
be an error, while “ quid pro quid ” (p. 138) is very unhappy, and 
Chalukya ” (p. 257 f.) is a mistake for ‘‘ Chaulukya ”. 

‘ Diodorus is also misunderstood by Messrs. Monahan and Ghoshal ; 
the true meaning of his statement is very skilfully explained by Dr. Breloer 
in his Grundeigentum in Indien, a work which throws some valuable light 
on the subject. 
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3. Some Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity. (The 

Manindra Chandra Nandy Lectures, 1925.) By D. E. 

Bhandaekab, M.A, Ph.D. 8f x 5i, pp. i + 224. 

Calcutta printed, Benares Hindu University, 1929. 

In his first lecture the author sets himself to show the 
existence of the science of polity as an independent study in 
India with a literature going back to at least 650 B.c., and 
with the fourfold object of teaching the methods for gaining 
a kingdom, preserving it, developing its resources, and 
bestowing its surplus wealth on deserving persons (tTrthas) ^ ; 
and he surveys the literature of polity, claiming that the 
Kdutaliya was well known from 200 B.c. onwards to the 
fifteenth century. The theme of the second lecture is the age 
of the Kdutaliya ; arguments are marshalled to confute 
those scholars who would assign it to a post-Mauryan date 
and to prove that it belongs to the age of Candragupta, of 
which the former seem to me to be more telling than the latter, 
for we have singularly little knowledge of social life in the 
first centuries of our era, apart from Vatsyayana, and there 
is not much cogency in most of the quotations of verses and 
dicta, which may well be traditional and tralaticious. The 
third lecture treats of the Hindu conception of the State, 
which is analysed into its seven elements, and is compared 
with Western theories. In the fourth lecture are discussed 
the various types of State known to the ancient Hindus, 
comprising (a) monarchy (subdivided into the rule of 
feudatory, overlord, and universal monarch), dyarchy, and 
lula-sangha or kingship spread over a royal familv,® 


* The attempt on p. 195 ff. to connect this word tirtha with the technical 
tirthamkara and titthiya, and thus specifically to make the patronage of 
sectarian leaders a prime object of polity, seems to me needless and 
unconvincing. It is best to leave the word indefinite ; different statesmen 
interpreted it differently. 

- The correctness of this interpretation of kula-sarigha in Kavt. (p. 100) 
may be doubted : the author on p. 103 admits that in Ahguttara-n. the 
same word refers to clan-government. 
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(b) political safighas of Ksatriyas, such as the Gana-sanghas, 
exemplified by the Licchavis, etc., (c) civic democracies, 
naigamas, and (d) country democracies, janapadas. The 
author has “ no doubt ” that the rules of procedure of the 
Buddhist Sangha “ were those which were already in vogue 
with the institutions of a democratic type, whether political, 
municipal, or commercial ” (pp. 124 f.) ; I feel less certainty. 
In the fifth lecture are considered the various Hindu theories 
on the origin of the State and position of the Sovereign, 
which are analysed and compared with those of Europe ^ ; 
and the sixth deals with the nature and end of the Hindu 
State, examining the function of the Crown in the creation of 
order and development of economic and cultural welfare and 
arguing that Kautalya’s conception of the social order is 
Vedic in character, but earlier than that of Manu. From 
this cursory outline it will be seen that Dr. Bhandarkar 
handles themes of importance ; and it may be added that he 
deals with them ably. If some of his arguments do not seem 
to carry conviction, it must be admitted that he writes with 
skill and erudition. 

A few points of detailed criticism may be appended. The 
author repeatedly writes “ deserved ” for “ deserving ” ; 
why ? The argumentation on pp. 65 f. seems to me to be 
obscure and not always sound. On p. 67, 1. 17, and p. 69, 
1. 5, sakyasdmanta is wrongly translated, p. 97 suggests the 
query : does the author mean that there ever were any real 
cakravartins who conquered the whole of India ? The question 
on pp. 99, 11. 2-3, is imintelligible to me, and the arguments 
on p. 113, 11. 2-9, and p. 115, 1. 13, seem to be based on a 
misunderstanding of Panini. On p. 117 the meaning of 
“ tribal oligarchy ” assigned to piiga is very doubtful. And 
theothropos on p. 162 clamours for correction. 


^ Professor Bhandarkar’ s discussion of the ** paternal view of kingship ” 
on p. 164 S., though good in itself, is quite irrelevant in this lecture, as 
this view implies no theory of the origin of kingship. 
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4. Handbuch des Sanskeit mit Texten und Glossak. Von 
A. Thumb. 1 Teil : Grammatik. Zweite Auflage .... 
verbessert und mit Nachtragen versehen von Heemann 
Hiet. 8i X 51, pp. xx-f-538. Heidelberg : Carl Winter, 
1930. 

Thumb’s Handbuch, as Dr. Hirt remarks in his foreword, 
may be said to have two souls, as it not only sets forth the 
rules of Sanskrit grammar, but also presents them in the light 
of Indo-European comparative philology ; and the notable 
skill with which the author has fulfilled this twofold task 
has been rewarded by the appreciation of students, which has 
necessitated the preparation of this new edition. Dr. Hirt, 
who stands in the foremost rank of comparative philologists, 
and has made a special study of early Indo-Aryan from the 
comparative standpoint, is peculiarly well qualified to bring 
the book up to date, and he has discharged his duty with 
vigour and success, completely re-writing some parts and 
supplementing or correcting others by appendices. In this 
case the adage le mieux est I’ennemi dii bien does not hold good. 
The volume is not only an excellent grammar of Sanskrit, 
but likewise a storehouse of interesting data and theories of 
comparative philology, many of them indeed debatable, 
but all of them fruits of ripe modern scholarship. 

A few points, however, still remain open to improvement, 
chiefly in the surveys of Indian literary and political history. 
Thus it seems to us that, with all respect to the great Bopp, 
it is doing him more than justice to style him the “ Begriinder ” 
of comparative philology, which may be said to begin with 
Father Coeurdoux about 1767, and was first placed on a sound 
basis by Jones. The name of Alexander’s great adversary 
was probably not Paura, as is stated on p. 15, but Paurava ; 
the Greeks can hardly be said ever to have gained festen 
Fusz ” in India (ib.) ; and the statement about “die neue 
Bliite ” of literature under Vikramaditya of Ujjayini in the 
sixth century (ib.) is little more than a fairy tale, embodying 
vague memories of Candragupta II. The Brahmanas, 
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according to orthodoxy, belong not to smrti (p. 23) but to 
sruti. Inaccuracies of this kind, however, which concern the 
framework rather than the essential matter of the book, 
weigh almost nothing in the scale against its solid merits. 

5. The KIcaka-vadha of NItivarman, with the Com- 
mentary OP Janarhanasena. Edited, with an intro- 
duction, notes, and extracts from the Commentary of Sar- 
vanandanaga by Sushil Kumar De, M.A., D.Litt. (Dacca 
University Oriental Publications Series, No. 1.) X 6, 
pp. i + i -f- xxvii -|- 128 + i, 5 plates. Dacca : The 
University of Dacca ; Allahabad printed, 1929. 

The Kicaka-vadha is a poem which won widespread admira- 
tion among the Pandits by its skilful manipulation of double 
meanings and verbal jingles, for it is often quoted in grammars, 
lexica, and works on alamJcdra ; the author seems to have 
lived in the ninth or tenth century, apparently in Kalinga 
or thereabouts. It is quite brief, comprising only five cantos, 
or 177 verses in all, narrating (with some variations from the 
epic version) the story of Kicaka’s attempted outrage on 
Draupadi, his death at the hands of Bhima, Duryodhana’s 
raid upon Virata’s herds, and his defeat in battle by the 
Pandavas. Dr. De justly sums up Nitivarman’s merits by 
saying that “he is not a great poet in the proper acceptation 
of the term, nor even a mediocre poet, but his pretensions 
are in other directions. His theme is slender, and no attention 
is paid to its really poetic possibilities ; but these defects are 
made good by the luxuriance of verbal embellishment and 
by the skill displayed in the use of double meanings and 
clever chiming. By this alone our author claims merit, and 
his work is one of the earliest authoritative examples of its 
kind ”. It is therefore a welcome accession to the published 
stock of Sanskrit literature. Dr. De’s edition of the text 
and of the useful and happily not too erudite commentary of 
Janardana Sena, together with his critical and exegetic notes, 
is marked by the thorough mastery of the technique of poetry 
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and alamkdra which characterise all his publications ; and 
although a few misprints occur, they appear to be practically 
covered by the list of errata. 

6. Thk Oeigin of Saivism and its History in the Tamil 

Land. By K. E. Subramanian, M.A. (Supplement to 
the Madras University Journal.) 9| X pp. iv + 82. 
Madras : Diocesan Press, 1929. 

This is a somewhat cursory survey of the elements which 
are comprised in the Saiva religion of the Tamils. It begins 
with the Nagas and the snake-cult represented by them, 
matriarchy with the safoi-cult, patriarchy with the liiiga- 
worship, and finally the cult of Siva, originally a Northern 
deity of destructive nature, and thence proceeds in a somewhat 
disjointed fashion to the ^ahgam literature, Buddhist and 
Jainism in ancient times, the temples of the Tamil coimtry, 
and the history of the development of Saivism, etc. The 
author has read widely and makes some interesting points, 
but it cannot be said that he is consistently critical or that he 
presents a very clear picture of the growth of Saivism and 
germane subjects treated by him. 

7. Karnataka Kavi Charite. Volume III (Eighteenth 

and Nineteenth Centuries). By Eao Bahadur R. 
Nabasimhachar, M.A., M.R.A.S. 8| x 5i, pp. lix -f 
xcii -f- xxiii + 505, pi. i. Bangalore : Sri Laksminara- 
simha Press, 1929. 

With this volume the labour of nearly thirty-five years is 
concluded and a service of the highest value to Kannada 
literature reaches a happy consummation. In it are noticed 
215 modern authors, as well as 352 earlier writers. True, few 
of these latterday votaries of the Muse are of striking merit, 
and not few of them are obscure and insignificant ; but some 
have been notable figures in their generation, and all of them 
have laboured according to their ability to keep alight the 
lamp of their literature either by following the ancient paths 
or by adapting it to the new claims of modern life. The notices 
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begin with Appayya, c. 1705, and end with living authors, 
while a large mass of further information is added in appendices 
1, 2, 4, 5, and 7, and in the introductions the anthor effectively 
replies to most of the criticisms of his previous volumes in 
Dr. Venkatasubbayya’s Kelavu Kannada-Jcavigala Jivana-kala- 
vicdra. The total number of authors who are noticed in the 
three volumes is no less than 1,048, a figure which bears 
striking testimony to the love of literature which has 
characterised Kannadigas from ancient times to the present 
day. We offer our congratulations to the Eao Bahadur on 
this happy completion of a masterwork in which neither the 
advance of years nor ill-health has lessened the skill of his 
craftsmanship, and which will be an enduring monument to 
the literary glories of his native land. 


Foreign Biographies of Shivaji. By Surendra Nath Sen. 

X 54, pp. Ivii -{- 492. Calcutta : Book Company ; 

London : Kegan Paul & Co. 

The literature connected with Shivaji is rapidly increasing, 
and this is the fourth of the series inaugurated as a Memorial 
of the Tercentenary of his birth. Dr. Sen has already written 
valuable books on the military and administrative systems 
of the Marathas and is well qualified to annotate the extracts 
contained in this volume from the accounts of episodes of 
Shivaji’s career given by foreign writers. As such, the book 
constitutes a useful supplement to the source book of Maratha 
history which is in course of publication under the auspices 
of the Government of Bombay. The longest and the most 
interesting, though not the most historically reliable, item 
is the translation of Cosme da Guarda’s Life of the famom and 
fortunate Secagy. This work, written only fifteen years after 
Shivaji’s death by a Portuguese or Goanese inhabitant of 
Portuguese India, contains much unhistorical matter such as 
the suggestion that Shivaji was born at Bassein and was of 
Portuguese descent, but it includes some information not 
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to be found elsewhere, as, for instance, the account of a naval 
engagement between the Portuguese and the Marathas. Its 
testimony to Shivaji’s well-ordered administration and 
personal sense of justice is the more valuable as coming from 
a member of a community which had more reason to fear 
than to admire Shivaji. Of the French sources, we may 
perhaps be inclined to agree with Orme that Carre is too 
erroneous and too confused to be worth dependence, though 
Dr. Sen is willing to allow him more merit. The most 
interesting of the French extracts is the report from Francois 
Martin, the famous founder of Pondicherry, which throws 
fresh light on Shivaji’s Karnatak expedition and helps to 
prove that it was intended as a permanent conquest and not 
as a mere plundering raid. Incidentally it shows what a 
plucky fight Sher Khan Lodi put up on behalf of the Musalman 
rulers against the iuvaders. The most reliable of the foreign 
accmmts is that of the Dutchman Francis Valentine ; but 
that is not contemporaneous and is largely based on well- 
known authorities such as Fryer. The selections from the 
English records are not important, but they are interesting 
as showing the pertinacity of the English Company in 
advancing exaggerated claims for the losses received at the 
hands of the Marathas at the sacking of Rajapur, and the 
good-humoured manner in which Shivaji avoided the settle- 
ment of these claims. The truth was that the Marathas and 
the Enghsh alike recognized the value of their intercourse. 
Dr. Sen seems rather querulous in his attitude towards his 
distinguished fellow-Bengali historian. Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar. 
He disagrees with the latter’s acceptance of the English 
statements, made by various persons, of Shivaji's cruelty at 
Surat, on the ground that these statements were based on the 
evidence of Mr. Anthony Smith, who afterwards proved 
to be an undesirable character. But Anthony Smith was 
himself a prisoner and claimed to be an eye-witness of the 
cruelty, which was neither excessive in quantity nor in degree 
according to the ideas of the time : and there seems no reason 
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why he should have invented the incident. Dr. Sen also 
points out the incorrectness of Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar’s 
translations from the French, and certainly the mistakes 
are bad. In one of the passages given, however, Dr. Sen 
himself seems to make a considerable error, and the translations 
from the French narratives for which Dr. Sen seems to be 
responsible generally read poorly, even if they are accurate. 
His style in English does not indeed lead to easy reading : 
but the book contains much painstaking work, and will be 
of value to students of the period. 

Afghanistan. By Sir George MacMunn. 8J x 5|, 
pp. xii + 359. Bell. 21s. 

The position of Afghanistan in relation to the Indian 
Empire is of such continuing importance that a study of its 
history and conditions from so well-informed a pen as that 
of Sir George MacMunn must have great and permanent 
value. Sir George lays stress on its ancient connection and 
union with India, and reminds us that Hindu kings once held 
dominion over Kabul, long before the Moguls treated it as 
one of the Provinces of India. The peoples of Afghanistan 
moreover spread over India and carved out kingdoms for 
themselves from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal, and very 
nearly to Cape Comorin, though the ruling dynasties were not 
perhaps so generally Afghan in their origin as might be 
supposed from the author’s account. While, however. 
Sir George quite legitimately stresses the close connection 
between India and Afghanistan, Mr. Nariman in his introduc- 
tion to Through Avtanullah’ s Afghanistan points out with 
equal justification the even more ancient and continuous 
relations between Persia and Afghanistan : and he is certainly 
more correct in his statement that Pashtu is nearer to ancient 
Persian than modern Persian is, than Sir George MacMunn 
is in his assertion that Pashtu is derived chiefly from Sanskrit. 
The truth is that Afghanistan, much of which was included 
in the ill-defined area of Khurasan, has always been largely 
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Iranian in character, and was always distinct in essentials 
from India, however close the political connection. The 
closeness of that connection was, however, one of the reasons 
for the forward policy of Lord Auckland and his advisers 
which Sir George shows to have had much more justification 
than is generally allowed. It is well that the reasons for that 
pohcy should be so authoritatively stated from the British 
side, though it is shown clearly enough that the policy failed 
entirely, partly through insufficient allowance for economic 
conditions and partly through the choice of poor instruments. 
As might he expected. Sir George’s account of the three 
Afghan wars is clear and sufficient, though it is perhaps strange 
to find a full decription of the First War with no mention 
of the gallant, if impossible, Skelton. In view of the absurd 
pretensions advanced in Afghanistan in respect to the Third 
War, the so-called War of Independence, Sir George’s accoimt 
of the poor showing of the Afghan army is valuable. The 
“ humiliating arrangement ” by which it was terminated 
may have been justified by the war-weariness of the British 
Empire, but it has had unfortunate consequences in India 
and in Afghanistan itself. 

It may be permissible to point out small errors in so 
excellent a production. The population of the Pan jab is 
twice stated to be forty millions instead of twenty. The names 
“ McCaskil ” and “Clerk” are given as “ McGaskil ” and 
“ Clerke ”. The 42nd (Queen’s) Regiment did not serve in 
Afghanistan. These are small mistakes indeed in such a mass of 
facts which are set out for the reader with the humour which 
we expect from the author. 


Through Amanullah’s Afghanistan. By Sorab Katrak. 
9|- X 6|, pp. xxxiv + 145. Karachi : Sind Observer ; 
London : Luzac. 10s. &d. 

This is an interesting account from the pen of a young 
Parsi merchant of Karachi of two journeys in Afghanistan 
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just before the dovmfall of Amanullah. It contains an intro- 
duction by Mr. G. K. Nariman, a well-known Parsi journalist 
of Bombay, who has himself visited Afghanistan. The latter’s 
desire to exalt Amanullah’s achievements and the strong points 
of Islamic culture, lead to some remarkable statements such as 
“ while primitive Christianity hardly limits the number of 
man’s legitimate wives, Islam fixes them at four. The 
monogamy of the modern West rests on no scriptures ”. 
The account of the Third Afghan War with its suggestion 
that the British first invaded Afghan territory and that 
“ the Anglo-Indian Army was accounted vanquished ” is 
distinctly disingenuous and should be compared with what 
Sir George MacMunn says of that “ impudent and fatuous 
venture”. Mr. Katrak’s own accoimt is very pleasantly 
written, and, though he himself was impressed with the 
apparent progress made under Amanullah’s rule, he shows 
clearly enough how thinly the veneer of a cheap and gaudy 
Westernization lay over the real savagery and the still more 
real poverty of the country. Although the downfall of 
Amanidlah came as a blow to those who desired to use him 
as an example of the fitness of Orientals to rule on Western 
lines, it is clear enough that his policy was dangerous to 
India as well as to his own country. Considering the 
importance of the Afghan trade to Karachi, some description 
of the commercial possibilities would have been useful ; but 
the author is to be commended for his brightly written 
narrative. 

P. E. Cadell. 

European Adventurers of Northern India, 1785-1849. 
By C. Grey and H. L. 0. Garrett. 12 x 7h, pp. 361 + 
xlvui. Lahore : Superintendent, Government Printing, 
Punjab, 1929. Obtainable (price 16s. 6d.) from the Office 
of the High Conunissioner for India, India House, 
Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 

In the modern history of India there are few more fascinating 
quests than the investigation of the careers of the European 
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Adventurers in the Punjab of pre-annexation times. Sir 
Henry Lawrence, who could speak with personal knowledge, 
experienced the attraction of the theme, and blended fact 
with fiction in his Adventurer in the Punjab. In more 
recent times Major Hugh Pearse has introduced to us 
one of the most flamboyant of this class in his Alexander 
Gardiner, Traveller and Soldier, published in 1898 ; and the 
career of the ferocious Avitabile has been laid bare to the world 
by the late Mr. J. J. Cotton in one of his most charming 
studies. The names of the more prominent or successful 
of the adventurers — Thomas, Allard, Ventura, Avitabile, 
Masson, Harlan, Gardiner — are well enough known, but 
except in the short appendix to Major Pearse’s book there 
has not up to date been any pubhcation which dealt 
comprehensively with the information available regarding 
these and other examples of the “ Adventurer ” class. This 
want has now been very successfully supplied by the book 
under review. 

The time for drawing at first hand on personal reminiscences 
has now passed away ; it may be said to have expired with 
the death, some twenty years ago, of the venerable and 
much-beloved Faqir Sayad Qamruddin of Lahore. But a good 
deal of oral tradition survives, and finds its way into the 
present pubhcation through one of its authors, Mr. C. Grey, 
an old inhabitant of Lahore, who has long taken an interest 
in the subject. Some of the adventurers, such as Honigberger, 
Harlan, and Gardiner, left records of their own experiences, 
and in respect of most of them there are scattered references 
in the innumerable biographies, memoirs, diaries, and histories 
dealing with their period. All those sources of information 
have been dhigently explored by the authors of the volume 
now imder review, and there is probably little or nothing of 
value which they have not incorporated in their work. They 
have also had at their disposal new and valuable sources for 
research in the admirable reprint of Punjab Kecords carried 
out by the late Mr. F. Raynor in 1911 ; in the Sikh pay rolls 
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investigated by Mr. Sita Bam KohlT ; and in the other 
numerous records, English and vernacular, vhich are in the 
possession of the Punjab Government. Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett 
himself, one of the authors of this book, has, in his capacity 
of Keeper of the Punjab Government Eecords, been responsible 
for the preservation of these sources of infoimation. Under 
his enthusiastic guidance, the old Government Records have 
been rescued from oblivion and set out and arranged and made 
available for students in the appropriate atmosphere of the 
Tomb of Anarkall. From these sources he has rmearthed 
a great deal of useful information supplementary to that 
already available, and the result is a book which cannot fail 
to attract the attention both of the historical student and of 
the general reader. It is a comprehensive work dealing with 
some seventy difierent characters, and supplying the informa- 
tion available regarding each in a manner which should 
render it for the future the standard work on the subject. 
At the same time, without making any undue sacrifice of 
academic accuracy, the authors have avoided the pitfalls 
of pedantry and their work exhibits a popular diction of a 
spirited and almost breezy character. They have produced 
a book which wdl give pleasure to a large circle of readers. 

E. D. M. 


Mughal Land Revenue System. By Lanka Sundaeam. 
7^ X 5, pp. iii 4- 103 + v. Woking: The Basheer 
Muslim Library. Price 3s. 

In this pamphlet, reprinted from the Journal of the Bangalore 
Mythic Society, Mr. Sundaram makes a gallant attempt to 
elucidate an obscure subject. His equipment is, however, 
inadequate. He has not gone to the sources, but relies on 
translations and secondary works, some of which are long out 
of date ; while he more than once deplores the inaccessibility 
of books which he would like to have seen. His account of 
Akbar’s system is in effect “ potted ” Gladwin, and, while 
Gladwin was a worthy pioneer, he is not a trustworthy guide.^ 
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The pamphlet cannot, therefore, be regarded as a valuable 
contribution to knowledge, while the writer’s general history 
is not immaculate : Abul Fazl was never “ the famous vizier 
of Akbar ” (p. 1) : Todar Mai never “ served under Feroz 
Shah ” (p. 32) ; Sher Shah reigned for five years, not “ for 
nearly a decade and a half ” (p. 19). 

W. H. M. 

Basava-Eaja-Devara-Ragale. By Hari-Hara, edited by 
T. S. Veitkannaiyya, M.A., Professor of Kanarese, the 
Maharaja’s College, Mysore, pp. 106. Printed at 
Wesleyan Mission Press, Mysore, 1930. Price Rs. 2. 

This book is a welcome addition to the history of Kanarese 
literature, and it is based upon the pahn-leaf original. In 
the history of the rise of Hindu creeds, Basava, the founder 
of Vira-Saivism (sometimes known as the Jahgama Sect) 
occupies a prominent place. Nevertheless, his life and 
achievements are still a matter for controversy. In the 
absence of any historical records, the followers and admirers 
of Basava have had to rely on the various purdnas which 
have sprang up around his name, and it is precisely in the 
valuation of those that the importance of Hari-Hara’s Basava 
Baja Devara Bagale is seen. Although this book does not 
enhghten us on many questions concerning the hfe and success 
of the expounder of Vira-Saivism, it is a substantial contribu- 
tion to the account we already have of him. Professor 
Venkannaiyya has brought to fight many new facts about 
the fife of Basava hitherto not mentioned in the various 
Basava Puranas. Further, in this work greater attention is 
paid to historical accuracy than to legendric superfluities, and 
as such it is of substantial value to students of literature and 
history. Hari-Hara was essentially a “ Poet of the People ”, 
and the fluency of his thought and diction places him in 
the front rank of the Kanarese poets. The introduction to 
the book, though ably written by Professor Venkannayya, 
is inclined to be rather pedantic. 


C. S. K. Pathy. 
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The Commercial Policy of the Moguls. By D. Pant, 
B.Com., Ph.D., University of Lucknow. 10 X 7, pp. 3 + 
281. Bombay ; D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co. R^i. 6. 

This book is a thesis approved for the degree of Ph.D. 
conferred upon the author by Trinity College, Dublin. Its 
title gives but a scanty indication of its contents, for, as Lord 
Meston in his Foreword has said, the book might with equal 
justice have been entitled “ How the Moguls had no Com- 
mercial Pohcy,” and this is a subject which could have been 
disposed of in a few pages. The writer has in fact undertaken 
a wider task, namely the history of commerce under the 
Moguls, but even this subject occupies some 30 or 40 pages 
only out of his 276 pages, and the rest of his book is taken 
up with a series of historical pictures illustrating the atmo- 
sphere in which the commerce of Mogul times had to struggle 
for its existence. These pictures are set forth in a discursive 
mood, and have often little enough to do with the subject 
in hand, but they are written with obvious gusto and, 
illustrated as they are by numerous quotations from travellers 
and other writers, they will afford to those who approach 
the subject for the first time a vivid impression of the days 
of the great Mogul sovereigns. In those portions of the 
book which deal more directly with trade and commerce, 
the quotation of authorities is somewhat indiscriminate, 
and one is not inspired with the confidence necessary to enable 
one to accept all the conclusions, some of them of a contro- 
versial character, which the author gives us without detailed 
reference to authority. The writer, however, is obviously 
interested in the question of the commerce of his period, 
and he appears to have the quahfications to write an 
exeeUent account of it which could be confined to the 
subject at issue, and suppHed with scholarly documentation 
of the conclusions reached. If these are not the characteristic 
features of his present treatise, their absence is atoned 
for by a pleasant spice of enthusiasm and research which one 
is glad to see devoted to subjects of this important character. 

Anon. 
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The PosT'Caitanya Sahajia Cult of Bengal. By 
Manindra Mohan Bose. 10 x 6|, pp. xviii + 322, 
Calcutta : University of Calcutta. 1930. 

The natural religion of man, says Mr. Bose, is based on 
an ideal of universal brotherhood, and the ideal is to be 
effected “ through the personal realisation of love which is 
the cement of union ”. What he gives, however, is the 
study of a sect found all over Bengal, which is devoted to the 
practice of sexualism as the expression of religion. There is, 
we are told, a vast literature mostly in manuscript, and the 
author has become intimate with some of the gurus, so that 
he is able to tell much which not only explains the obloquy 
to which such sects are liable even in India, but makes it 
easier to get to the actual facts, though even he has to resort 
to asterisks. From this point of view his account is most 
valuable in clearing up the deliberate ambiguity of certain 
texts. There are certain psychological and probably physio- 
logical states to be explained. Unfortunately he has gone 
further, and tried to give a history of sex worship from the 
earliest times. This is based on second-hand and misunder- 
stood sources, and even when he aeals with its history in 
India he shows a lack of knowledge of the essential literature 
and also of grammar. He finds the ideal of Parakiya (a term 
unnecessary to explain here) in the Rgveda and Upanishads, 
and also in the Buddhist Kathavatthu. Yet in the latter, 
although he refers to Mrs. Rhys Davids’ translation, he 
translates methunarn dhammam patisevanti as “ (they) 
enter upon sexual relations for the sake of dhamma ”, showing 
that he has no dea of the meaning of methunarn dhammam, 
and that he thinks that dhammam in the accusative can 
mean “ for the sake of dhamma ”. Yet when he comes to 
the real Buddhist Sahajiya sect, he appears to know nothing 
of our chief source of information, the Subhdsitasamgraha, 
nor oi Dr. Shahidullah’s important work. 

Chapter IV is on the higher aspect of the doctrine, and 
ends with a comparative study of this doctrine with the 
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Positivism and Humanism of modern Europe. Nevertheless, 
when he is speaking of what he knows, his account gives 
the impression of candour and of a real knowledge of the 
practices of this sect. 

Edward J. Thomas. 


The Nature of Consciousness. By E. R. Rost, Lieut.-Col., 
etc. 9x6, pp. 160. London ; Williams & Norgate, 
Ltd., 1930. 

The Buddha’s Golden Path. A manual of practical 
Buddhism based on the teachings and practices of the 
Zen sect, but interpreted and adapted to meet modern 
conditions. By Dwight Goddard. x 5, pp. xii +210. 
London ; Luzac & Co., 1930. 

The Lotus op the Wonderful Law, or the Lotus Gospel, 
Saddharma Pundarika Sutra, Miao-fa lien hua ching. 
By W. E. SooTHiLL. 9x6, pp. xii + 276. Oxford : 
The Clarendon Press, 1930. 

Samkhya and Modern Thought. By J. Ghosh. 8| x 6, 
pp. iv + 142. The Book Company, Ltd., Calcutta. [1930.] 
All these works are devoted to religion and philosophy, and 
are only indirectly connected with philological questions. 
The nature of consciousness on the late Colonel Rost’s theory 
is not the ancient Indian view that it is a little Man somewhere 
inside ; nor is he troubled by the modern problem why certain 
cerebral vibrations should be accompanied by just what we 
call consciousness. Eor Colonel Rost the vibrations themselves 
are the consciousness, or, as he prefers to put it, consciousness 
is a functioning force of the nature of an etheric vibration. 
We are given a scale of vibrations of the ether from the longest 
up to the gamma-rays, followed by six still higher rates, which 
are consciousness, for “ logically, consciousness must 
necessarily be the quickest form of energy in existence ”. 
Nor is he troubled with the rise of “ awareness ”, because for 
him consciousness “ includes the whole process leading up to 
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awareness After a very rapid survey of the last hundred 
million years of the progress of evolution, and a chapter on 
the cytoarchitectonics of the human cerebral cortex, the author 
gives his views on Buddhist psychology drawn chiefly from 
the Dhamimsangani. These we need not discuss, in fact, we 
are scarcely allowed to, for he tells us that one cannot improve 
on the Dhammasangani, and that it is “ in the same state of 
Purity as when expounded by the Buddha 

3Ir. Goddard’s book also deals with practical Buddhism, 
but from a Mahayana point of view. He was once an American 
missionary, but became a Buddhist, and his book may appeal 
to those in search of a belief, provided it is not belief in a soul, 
for he tells us that in Gautama’s mind there was nothing like 
a self-conscious soul, nor is Buddhism primarily a religion 
or a philosophy. It is simply a rational and practical way of 
life. The author spent eight months in Kyoto, and became 
intimately acquainted with the inner life of Buddhism as 
revealed in its monasteries and temples. Without any 
pretension to scholarship it gives a picture resting on personal 
experience of the life and mystic practices of the Zen monks. 

Professor Soothill has produced an interesting edition of 
the Lotus as represented by one of the Chinese versions, and 
for those who are merely curious to know what it is about there 
is an advantage in having the narrative linked by summaries 
and in the omission of repetitions. But no attempt has been 
made to utilize it for elucidating the original text. In fact, 
he thinks that the Chinese may be more a paraphrase than a 
literal translation, but that “ in the absence of the original 
text it is difiicult to speak with assurance ”. Does this mean 
that he is unaware that the Sanskrit text has been published ? 

His introduction declares that in Mahayana salvation is 
not attained by laborious effort, but simply by faith in the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas ; yet he is aware that in this 
system all beings are to become Bodhisattvas and Buddhas. 
Is there no effort in that ? The Hinayanist is described as 
“ the believer in the salvation of the few by works ”. But 
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what Hinayanist spoke of the few and of works ? It is not 
clear why he should say that the Vulture Peak is in Nepal, 
when the text says it is at Rajagrha. Amitabha does appear 
under this name in the sutra, though not (p. 45) as a 
Bodhisattva. There is a glossary, but why is aranya 
“ hermitage ”, and tsvara “ sovereign (in his own right) ”, 
and dhuta “ discipline ” ? 

Principal Ghosh’s book has also a practical purpose. He 
wished to produce something for India, and show that old 
ideals and outlooks are not necessarily obsolete. He has, 
therefore, taken the Sarnkhya in its classical form and based 
his exposition on the Sarnkhya Karikas and the Sutras 
with their native commentaries. There is no discussion of 
the problems of its development and its different forms, which 
have so much exercised Western scholars, but an admirably 
clear and persuasive account of the chief principles. Not 
the least remarkable feature of the book is the author’s 
mastery of a beautiful literary style, which seems to be part 
of his mastery of the subject. 

E. J. Thomas. 

The Kachin Tribes of Burma. By W. J. S. Carrapdett. 

9| X 6, pp. viii -f 119. Kangoon : Superintendent of 

Government Printing, 1929. Price Ks. 3, or 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Carrapiett, as a member of the Frontier Service endowed 
with an exceptional capacity for acquiring languages, had 
imusual opportunities for recording in detail the customs 
of the Kachins, and made good use of them. His book is 
very interesting. There must surely be few conmnmities in 
which individuals are allowed so little free choice in their 
actions ; not because of the interference of others, but because 
at every step the omens have to be consulted. The amoimt 
of time devoted to ritual suggests what is the fact : that the 
men lead an idle life, nearly all the work being done for them 
by women or slaves. They show to an unusual degree the 
characteristics of a prunitive race of fighters : truthfulness 
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and treachery, hospitality and an appetite for revenge. A 
story is told of a boy of ten whose hair was pulled by his 
uncle. Fifteen years later he hired a man to seek the imcle’s 
hospitahty (which by Kachin custom could not be refused) 
and murder him. 

Those who hold the magical theory of primitive art will 
be pleased to read of the drawings which decorate the porches : 
hees to bring prosperity, a woman's breasts for children, 
elephant-tusks for wealth. Several customs have a humorous 
aspect. A creditor takes his relations with him to live in 
the house of the debtor, who will probably find it cheaper 
to pay his debt. When a man-eating tiger is killed, a stone 
is put in his mouth while the village priest eats a boiled egg, 
by way of warniug other man-eaters that a tiger (the egg) is 
easier to overcome than man (the stone). The use of a 
bamhoo knife for cutting the navel-string and of a bamboo 
spear and wooden sword at animal sacrifices are clearly 
survivals from an age, perhaps not so far distant, when 
metal implements were unknown. 

The custom by which a Kachin maiden chooses her husband 
through a process of trial and error is well knoivn. Less 
well known are the facts that the choice is followed by an 
elaborate marriage-ceremony (conspicuous by its absence 
among the Burmese) and that there is an alternative form of 
marriage, presumably considered more respectable, to a 
family ; the bride, if there is more than one daughter, being 
selected by diidnation. It would be interesting to know 
which form is commoner. 

The book contains a chapter of useful warnings for officials, 
and numerous and doubtless excellent photographs, badly 
reproduced by the Government Press, which has not improved 
in this respect during the last thirty years. It is a work of 
reference, and its usefulness would be greatly enhanced by 
an index and a glossary. 


R. Grant Brown. 
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Das Buch Genesis. Ubersetzt and Erklart von Dr. Paul 

Heinish. 1 bis 3 tausand. 10 X 7, pp. xii + 436. 

Bonn, Peter Hanstein, 1930. Price Mks. 17.50. 

Here we have at last a bold and comprehensive under- 
taking from the conservative point of view to vindicate the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. The author is billy 
acquainted with the entire development of biblical exegesis. 
He investigates step by step all the questions and problems 
which have hitherto been advanced by a higher biblical 
criticism. With a keen insight and complete mastery of the 
subject, he subjects each of these problems to a searching 
investigation, and he is able to refute them one after another 
in a clear and dispassionate way. He represents the catholic 
point of view, though circumscribed by the decision of the 
Papal Bible Commission of 1906, he is still allowed a great 
latitude in the study of the Penbateuch, its origin, and its 
antiquity. 

In the introduction from pages 1 to 90, he passes in review 
all the points which have been suggested as showing differences 
of authorship, especially by that biblical criticism formulated 
for the first time in its extreme way by Wellenhausen Graf, 
and then further developed and modified by scholars ever 
since that theory had been emmciated. Thus he shows by 
careful examination that the philological argument for 
various authors or various documents being used for the 
compilation of the Pentateuch are far from convincing or 
proving anything. Many of the characteristics claimed for 
one document, e.g. J., are also found in the other document 
called E. The difference in the use of the divine names 
Elohim and Ihwh, is shown not to be so consistent as has 
been alleged to justify ascribing one document to J. and 
another to E. These names occur then indiscriminately in the 
documents of alleged diverse origin. The proof which others 
have tried to bring from proper names is verv convincingly 
refuted, and thus one by one the author is able to show how 
little reliability there is in the arguments advanced hitherto 
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for the theory that the Pentateuch is the result of a combina- 
tion of various documents. Formally it had been alleged that 
in the time of Moses there was no writing. This is shown now 
to have been a fallacy resting on that ignorance of facts which 
have now been entirely removed by various discoveries, and 
even the suggestion that the text was written in cuneiform is 
shown to be a hypothesis resting upon no real foimdation. 
He points with great justification to the diversity of opinion 
which is still reigning among all those who are supporting 
the complex origin of the Pentateuch. He argues among 
others that if there had been separate documents such as had 
been assumed then each of these documents would have 
contained a complete story. Why should a later redactor 
take a bit from one and a bit from another document when 
each tell the same tale, why not reproduce it in its entirety ? 
And it passes the ingenuiby of man to imderstand how anyone 
could have compiled a book of such uniform character out of 
small patches and tatters. On the other hand, he finds 
that there are passages which seem to be like glosses or 
explanatory notes, also some difficulties in the chronology 
and in the number of years assigned to periods, and even 
some slight difference in expressions. 

Now the author declares himself in favour of a purely 
Mosaic origin of the text, Moses utilizing for the Pentateuch 
aU the traditions which were alive among the people, and 
possibly also hsts and slight notices which had come down 
from olden times. As for the first part of Genesis, the story 
of the Paradise and the Flood, the author believes these to 
have been primordial traditions common to most of the 
nations of ancient times and yet retained and told in a more 
perfect form in Genesis. The cosmology is of a purely didactic 
character. He thus gives us on p. 73 a list of all the passages 
which he believes vO be due to Moses, and considers that the 
passages not included in that list are due to later interpolation 
and smaller additions made in the course of time. He points 
out that Moses had forty years time in which to write the books, 
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and he did not write the whole Pentateuch at once, hub as 
circumstances arose so things were written down, and if there 
are slight changes in the terminology they are due to the 
development which has taken place in between and the years 
which have passed between one section and another. On the 
other hand, he is quite fair to the higher critics, for he gives 
on page 73 also the hst of passages in Genesis such as ascribed 
by the authors to the various documents. He also does not 
exclude the possibihty that Moses bad some assistant who 
took down his words, which would not impair the Mosaic 
authorship of the book, but might explain some slight 
differences in the words used. Without following the author 
in this interpretation of the slight differences fotmd, one 
must recognise in this book a very important advance in 
the interpretation of the text from a conservative pomt of 
view. His negative criticism of the opposing schools is, 
unquestionably, very destructive, whilst it would be rather 
difficult to follow him entirely in the constructive part. The 
difficulties which he finds in the chronology have already been 
dealt with by Denutrius, a Hellenistic writer, 2,000 years ago, 
who endeavoured to cope with them and, as far as one can 
judge by the few fragments, seems to be quite satisfactory, and 
also the author of the Seder Olam of the first or second century 
C.E. has dealt with these problems, and seems to have solved 
them quite satisfactorily. 

After this introduction then follows the translation to 
which the author has added very exhaustive notes. He is 
quite at home in the Babylonian literature and he knows all 
the theories which have been advanced in the interpretation 
of the text. In the introduction and still more so in the 
translation and notes the author gives a complete hterature 
almost to each chapter and often to every important section ; 
each episode is fully illustrated by an exhaustive array of 
literary references besides a select bibliography on p. 94. 
Although a catholic professor of theology, it is important to 
add that no specific catholic tendency is found in the book. 
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Interesting are, therefore, the chapters on Paradise and the 
Flood. Chapter X, the list of nations and their identification. 
Chapter XIV, storj of the War of Amraphel ; the theories 
about the twelve sons of Jacob, and, finally, the blessing of 
Jacob, Chapter XLIX. Scholars may differ from the author 
in the interpretations of sundry passages, but no one who 
has followed the trend of biblical studies in modern times will 
fail to recognize the profound learning, the unbiased character, 
the fairness, and the consummate scholarship of the author. 
And all those who are interested in this subject owe him a 
debt of gratitude for this very valuable contribution to the 
study of the Bible and the attempted solution of some of 
the most important problems. An excellent index completes 
this work, which, moreover, is very beautifully printed. 

M. Gaster. 


Hebraische Grammatik MIT Benutzung der von E. 
Kautzsch bearbeitten 28. Auflage von Wilhelm 
Gesenius’ hebraischer Grammatik vefasst von G. Berg- 
strasser. II. Teil, Verbum, 1828. 8| X 5|, pp. viii 
+ 182 Leipzig ; Hinrichssche Buchhandlung. 1929. 
M. 5. 

This book, though nominally but a new edition of Gesenius’ 
Grammar is practically a new work, and the author is to be 
commended on not having been deterred from its production 
by the appearance of rival works, however ambitious. One 
can agree with his opinion “ that the employment of absolutely 
strick accuracy in matters of Hebrew philology would lead 
to a demand for discarding the whole system of vocalisation ”, 
and having a free hand in dealing with the text. The 
grammarian, however, has to reckon with the words as he 
finds them fixed by the dictates of the Masorah. This term 
has a historical, as well as grammatical interpretation. It 
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has nothing to do with “ tradition ”, as the author’s spelling 
Massora seems to imply, but should be taken as a trans- 
formation of ri*iC/12 (Ezech. xx, 27). This means the 

V T 

strict “ binding down ” of the text, both consonants and 
vowels, for the purpose of reading the Law during divine 
service. It hardly helps to take the word in the way Brockel- 
mann does {ZDMG., Iviii, p. 519), since it is highly probable 
that a radical letter was squeezed out as in “iHQ 
(post-Biblical) llQQ (from |QK) being a form like 
The late J. Barth’s suggestion {Etym. St., p. 40), that this 
word might becon nected with jUr is really too far fetched. 
It need not be stressed that the Masoretic treatment of the 
text created many problems, caused exegetes to rebel against 
it, and to alter vowels, consonants, and more, according to 
the individual conception and taste of students. To all 
intents and purposes Biblical Hebrew is to a large extent 
still in the melting pot, and the hope, once and for all, in 
every respect to get to hard facts must be given up for the 
present. The student meets everywhere with widely divergent 
opinions, not only contradictory, but often set forth with 
more acrimony than necessary. There is no need to treat the 
views of a scholar of the calibre of Eduard Konig with disdain, 
as is done in this book. The existing literature on questions 
of Semitics and in particular Hebrew grammar, is so vast 
and diversified that it is almost impossible to keep in any 
measure abreast of it. The author did right not to enter 
deeply into the controversy on the phonological phenomena 
in connection with the formation of verb questions which 
have not hitherto led to any really satisfactory answer, and 
are not likely to result in any for the time being. Unlike 
Arabic, Hebrew has few hard and fast rules, while the others 
are so overgrown with exceptions, that they in many cases 
flatly contradict what the student expects. Finality is out 
of the question. One cannot he’p noticing the care the 
author takes not to commit himself to definite statements, and, 
in the main, confine himself to recording what the text brings. 
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In the paragraphs dealing with the terminations |!] and p, 
e.g. he only speaks of Abweichungen in der Formenlehre 
without discussion, probably taking parallels with Arabic 
and Aramaic for granted. Similar instances are not lacking. 
A pleasing feature is the well-nigh complete bibliography 
attached to the chapters, though it includes publications 
which would not be missed. A number of sentences are too 


long and involved, and likely to cause embarassment to 
readers not well grounded in the German language. It is 
rather curious that the author reverts to the old-fashioned 


spelling of grammatical terms long ago abandoned by Kautzsch 
and the modern school. This, however, is a minor point. 
There are many items which prompt further discussion, but 
these had better be left to special treatment. This is not a 
book for beginners, but the riper student will find in it a rich 
field for further research. The present instalments whet the 
appetite for the still outstanding sections. It is especially 
that on the noun with the fundamental discord existing 
between two schools as to its nature and development which 
is looked forward to with eager expectation. It is to be 
hoped that the remainder will not be too long delayed. 

H. Hirschpeld. 


The Jewish Law of Theft. With comparative references to 
Eoman and Enghsh Law. By Moses Jung, LL.B., 
Ph.D. pp. vi -f 145. Philadelphia, 1929. 

Larceny is treated in various passages of the Pentateuch. 
The same expression is used for the secret abduction of 
persons and things, and even in the ethical sense of clandestine 
acts without any sordid motives, as in Gen. xxxi, 34. For 
practical purposes the necessity arose of creating a code 
embracing all eventuahties. This was the task of the 
traditional law with its commentaries and a wide supple- 
mentary hterature. From the historical point of view it 
invites a comparison with the laws of other nations older,. 
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contemporary, and later. Thus the relevant laws in the code 
of Hammurabi are much harsher, even to the point of cruelty. 
The rabbinic conception of theft does not work mechanically. 
It enters deeply into the mind of the thief and examines the 
circumstances that led to the crime, the motives, and ascertains 
whether the act was premeditated or the effect of a sudden 
impulse, whether the thief acted with the intention of keeping 
the stolen object permanently, or to restore it in due time. 
It even inquires whether the thief had been forewarned. 
Theft is, therefore, condemned in severer terms than open 
robbery, being more dangerous to the community on account 
of the greater difficulty to guard against it. The author also 
discusses the appropriation of ownerless objects, including 
such as the ownership of which had been given up. To this 
class belong animals living in freedom, or in unguarded fields. 
An important factor is the provision to avoid quarrels and 
bad feelings. Thus it is forbidden to take animals caught in 
a trap belonging to another person, or to minors, or mentally 
deficient people, because they are incapable to assert their 
rights in a court of law. The enjoyment of fruits in field and 
garden on the spot is already permitted in the Bible, but 
removal without permission is forbidden. Considerable space 
is given in the book to the relation of the Jewish law to that 
of the nations which hold sway over Jewish territory, or in 
foreign lands. This had actual application when Jews lived 
under the dominion of ancient Persia, Kome, Byzanz, and 
Islam. Their own laws had imder given conditions to give 
way to the civil laws of the land. It is impossible to enter into 
the mass of detail discussed by the author, but he can justly 
claim to have presented a well nigh complete picture of the 
Jewish conception of the crime of theft in its juridical and 
psychological aspects. Far from being dry, many of the 
paragraphs are surprisingly interesting even for lay readers. 

H. Hieschfeld. 
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La religions babilonese-assira. By Giuseppe Furlani. 

Vol. II, i miti e la vita religiosa. (Bologna, Nicola 

Zanichelli.) 

With praiseworthy promptitude Dr. Furlani’s treatise, 
the first volume of which was recently noticed here, is now 
completed by this second part, devoted to the m3rths and the 
rehgious observances of Babylonia. In these subjects the 
author has a great field to cover, and the space at his disposal 
is amply occupied, so that here the treatment does not seem 
unduly extended as it occasionally was in the first volume. 
The main division of the work is into twenty chapters, some 
of the principal subjects treated being the legends, divination, 
magic, the calendar, festivals, prayer, sacrifice, eschatology, 
and the religious organization of the country. Each chapter 
is followed by full and useful notes, which evince the author's 
famiharity with the relevant literature, and sometimes give 
expression to his dissent, generally very reasonable, from 
accepted opinions. In one or two places he hints at a different 
interpretation of the rites at the resurrection of Marduk, 
usually considered to be a kind of mystery-play, but nowhere 
offers his own views ; it is to be hoped that he will propound 
these more fully elsewhere. He mentions also his own con- 
clusion that the gesture of Assyrian kings pointing the thumb 
and first finger at divine symbols is a gesto di comando o 
imperio, an idea which, despite the abihty with which he has 
suggested it in another place, will hardly win general assent. 
It is encouraging to find, in a general work like this, well- 
justified doubt expressed as to the two animal-fighters on 
seals being Gilgamesh and Enkidu — ^there never was any 
evidence for this identification, and it is certainly wrong. 
In treating of divination. Dr. Furlani does not adequately 
bring out the Babylonian conception that the occurrence of an 
evil omen was a symptom of something amiss in the course of 
a country’s (or an individual’s) life, which was to be remedied 
by the appropriate cure of ritual and incantation ; perhaps 
this is partly due to his having passed over the medical or 
JRAS. JANUARY 1931. 13 
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diagnostic omens. Apart from a few points like this, and one 
or two errors of detail, there is little to criticize in his book, 
and very much to praise, especially the careful adducing of 
evidence for all the most important statements, and the 
completeness with which he surveys aU the departments of 
religion. There is an excehent index, which gives ready access 
to all material points in an eminently sound and useful work. 

C. J. G. 

A History of Ancient Persia. By Robert William 

Rogers, pp. 10 x 7. Charles Scribner and Sons. 

Price 30s. 

This book, by the author of a well-known History of 
Babylonia and Assyria, gives a comprehensive and clearly 
written accormt of the rise of the Empire of Cyrus and 
Darius, of its contact with neighbouring nations, and of its 
final overthrow at the hands of Alexander the Great. The 
relations with the Greek States are described with sufiBcient 
comprehensiveness, though the student will naturally prefer, 
both for style and treatment, the volumes of the Cambridge 
Ancient History. Professor Rogers, while he has, like all 
other writers, to depend mainly on the Greek accounts, 
has avoided the danger of adopting too entirely the 
Greek point of view. He does not, for example, regard the 
nations of the Middle East as barbarians. His knowledge of 
Babylonian records and of the discoveries in Phrygia and in 
Lydia enables him to emphasize the degree of civilization 
reached by Babylonians, Persians, and Hittites before the 
rise of the Greeks. The extent of this civilization is further 
brought home by the wide range of the illustrations included 
in the book ; and it is no disparagement of it to say that it 
is intended rather for the general reader than for the scholar. 
The description of the battle of Salamis by Aeschylus is given 
m an Appendix, apparently on the ground that the poet was 
a participant both in that battle and at Marathon ; but the 
effect of the extract is rather spoilt by thirty of the lines 
being printed twice over. The announcement of the death 
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of the American scholar, the author of this book, has been 
received with great regret by all acquainted with his works. 

P. E. C. 

A Bibliography of Persia. By Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Arnold T. Wilson, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

X 6^, pp. X, 253, Oxford ; At the Clarendon Press 
(Mr. Humphrey Milford), 1930. 

“ Of making many books there is no end,” and the charm 
of Persia has produced, from authors of many nations, 
thousands, of which Sir Arnold Wilson gives us a catalogue 
in this bibliography, which, as he says, “ in scope is rather 
general than specialized.” In it “ Persian literature and works 
in the Persian language find no place, or receive only incidental 
mention ”, yet they are to be found, as well as works in 
English, French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Latin, Greek, 
German, Dutch, Russian, Danish, Swedish, Hungarian, 
Arabic, Turkish, and Hebrew. This list may not be exhaustive, 
but it is sufficient to indicate the scope of the compiler’s 
research. The writings catalogued range from learned folios 
to short and light magazine articles. Such a task some might 
deem irksome, but Sir Arnold has approached it and 
admirably completed it with a light heart. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the value of the work. No 
student of Persia, her people, climate, scenery, fauna, flora, 
minerals, history, language, literature, politics, religion, 
culture, or commerce can afford to be without it, for he 
cannot afford to “ ignore those who have gone before him, 
with the risk of going afresh over ground that has been well 
studied, and of doing again work that has been already well 
done.” With this excellent compilation before him he will 
run no such risk. 

Much as Sir Arnold’s industry is to be admired, this book 
could not have been compiled but by a master of the subject, 
and none was better qualified to compile it than he, one of 
the leading living authorities on Persia. 


WoLSELEY Haig. 
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Nepal. By Perceval Landon. Two vols. 9| x 7, 
pp. xxiii, 358, viii, 363. London : Constable & Co., 
Ltd., 1928. £3 3.s. 

The kingdom of Nepal is one of the most important 
neighbours of India. Its borders march for nearly 700 miles 
with those of British India. Its secluded valleys, and even 
more its hillsides breed a race of sturdy peasants, whose 
superior for all martial virtues are not to be found in the whole 
sub-continent, scarcely in the whole world. But apart from 
these political considerations, the curiosity of the ordinary 
reader is roused by its seclusion from the world at large. 
It is the one Forbidden Land ; in forty-four years only 
150 Europeans have visited Nepal,^ and few of these have gone 
beyond the confines of the Valley in which the capital, 
Kathmandu, lies. Such curiosity will be satisfied, in some 
measure, by a perusal of the two volumes of Perceval Landon’s 
Nejpal. 

The first nine chapters, though containing little that is new, 
will give to those who have not access to Sylvain Levi’s 
classic Le N'epal or cannot make their way through the pages 
of Wright's translation of the Vamsavali, a clear picture, or 
at least as clear a picture as the confused and often deficient 
sources allow, of the history of Nepal to the time of the 
Indian Mutiny. And here for the first time is fully set out 
the extent of the help rendered by Nepal under the great 
Jang Bahadur at this critical period in Indian history. 

Landon had the good fortime to be given access to docu- 
ments and information of every sort concerning contemporary 
Nepal ; though it is doubtful whether his knowledge of the 
language allowed him to make a first-hand investigation of 
these materials. But it is true to say that the four chapters 
describing the reign of the late Prime Minister, the greatest 
that Nepal has known, Maharaja Chandra Sham Sher Jang 
Bahadur Rana, form the most original contribution of the 

1 It is typical of the want of proportion displayed in the compilation of 
these volnmes that eight pages have been devoted to recording the names 
of all these visitors. 
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volumes. The two chapters entitled “ Unknown Nepal ” 
contain interesting descriptions especially of districts and 
towns in or adjacent to the Valley, but add little to what 
is already known. But in stating that the only other 
European who has in recent years travelled in outer Nepal 
is Dr. Hooker, the author overlooked the exploration in 1922 
by a portion of the Everest expedition of that year of the 
Gorge of the Arun Eiver, a description of wEich is given 
by Capt. C. J. Morris in the Geographical Journal of 1923. 
This omission is the more surprising in that the author quoted 
in his Preface (though without acknowledging their source, 
a practice too common in these volumes) some lines by the 
■writer of this review which were appended to Captain Morris’s 
article. Another journey, to the Massiang Kidge in the Palpa 
Hills, imdertaken in 1922 by Major W. B. Northey, M.C., 
is described in his and Capt. Morris's book The Gurhhas. 

Both volumes have appendixes of considerable value, 
especially those describing the Fauna and Flora of the country. 
In these the regret of a linguist is that the authors did not 
add the native names of the animals and plants catalogued. 
That is a task which should never be neglected by the exploring 
zoologist or botanist. In the face of full appendixes of this 
sort it is surprising to find none devoted to the interesting, 
multitudinous, and little knowm languages of the coimtry. 
Practically the only reference to even the main literary and 
administrative language of the coimtry is the totally false 
statement that “ philologically the language is in substance 
Hindi ”. Spanish might equally well be described as being 
in substance French. 

The lamented death of the gifted author before the book 
had actually gone to press is doubtless unhappily responsible 
for certain faults of arrangement and finish. The chapters 
as they stand are something of a hotch-potch — between 
chapters of history are interspersed chapters of description 
or personal reminiscence and appendices on the most varied 
of subj ects . There is one point however to which it is necessary 
to draw special attention : for, whatever was the case here. 
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it is often the publisher who is fons et origo mali. The scientific 
value of a work of this sort is largely detracted from by the 
absence of any approximately complete or consistent system 
of transliteration of names of places and persons. There are 
no marks of length, no distinction of dentals and cerebrals ; 
s is sometimes s, sometimes sh ; r is sometimes r, sometimes d ; 
the final (unpronoimced) -a is sometimes written, sometimes 
omitted. In a transliteration of the Nepali anthem we have 
gumbhira for gamhJiira, but eeshale for tsale. 

Perhaps, however, the want that is most felt is any adequate 
description of the people themselves. The reader receives 
little impression that Landon knew them, those peasants of 
Nepal. Yet he may well desire to know more of the life, 
the homes, the thought, the character of the people who 
sent 200,000 of their number (as large a proportion of 
the population as was sent by any part of the Empire, 
except England itself) to help a friendly country in the 
time of its adversity. They fought on almost every front, 
and perhaps of all combatant forces on either side they 
preserved a morale least affected by continual losses. Of 
one such battalion the General Officer Commanding (an 
oflficer not of the Indian, but of the British service) wrote : 
“ The battalion did not miss a single fight in which the 
brigade was engaged — not only that, but on nearly every 
occasion it was the most heavily engaged unit. They always 
did what I asked them to do, and generally a great deal 
more, and whatever they were doing and whatever was 
happening elsewhere, I knew their part was all right and I need 
not worry about the result.” 

To this great effort on the part of a comparatively small 
population — ^the tribes from whom the majority of these 
men were drawn numbering not more than 900,000 males 
of all ages — Landon pays worthy tribute. 

Both volumes are illustrated with photographs which make 
the reader wish he could see with his own eyes the 
beauty of this Forbidden Land. 


K. L. Turner. 
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An Account of the District of Puenea in 1809-10. By 
Feancis Buchanan. Edited from the Buchanan MSS. 
in the India Office Library by V. H. Jackson, M.A., 
I.E.S. 9J X 6J, pp. 620 + xlvii, maps 2. Patna : 
Government Press, 1928. Es. 10. 

Dr. Francis Buchanan entered the service of the East India 
Company on the Bengal establishment in 1794. His wide 
botanical knowledge and aptitude for other sciences, such as 
zoology and geology, combined with rare powers of methodical 
and accurate observation, at once marked him out for employ- 
ment on special duty. Attached to Captain Symes’ embassy 
to the court of Ava in 1795, he distinguished himself by his 
botanical and geographical inquiries. We next find him 
engaged in the study of the Gangetic fishes, and then in 
botanical research in the Chittagong area. After the conquest 
of Mysore he was selected by Lord Wellesley to carry out a 
thorough survey of those territories, enhancing his already 
high reputation by the ability with which the work was 
performed. He was then deputed with Captain Knox’s 
mission to Nepal, where his research, supplemented in sub- 
sequent years, resulted in what was long the standard account 
of that kingdom. When, in 1807, the Court of Directors 
decided to have a detailed statistical survey made of the then 
Bengal Presidency, Buchanan was nominated to conduct it. 
Elaborate instructions were drawn up for his guidance : 
the mere record of the headings under which he was directed 
to collect and register information would occupy a page of 
this journal. Sir David Prain, in his admirable Sketch of the 
Life of Francis Hamilton {once Buchanan), truly remarks : 
“ A more comprehensive programme than this was probably 
never entrusted to a single officer in or out of India, and it is 
equally probable that no officer better qualified than 
Francis Buchanan to undertake the task ever lived.” 
Buchanan started his survey in the rains of 1807, and was 
continuously occupied with the work, practically without a 
day’s rest, till the end of 1814, when he was required to take 
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charge of the Botanic Garden near Calcutta. Buchanan drew 
up a voluminous report, accompanied by appendices, tabular 
statements, plans, and drawings, in respect of each of the 
areas surveyed by him. These reports are remarkable not 
only for the permanent value of much of the information they 
contain, but also for the discernment and accuracy with which 
the inquiries were conducted and the results recorded. Most 
unfortimately steps were not taken to publish these reports 
during Buchanan’s lifetime ; and, with the exception of that 
on the Dinajpur district, none were ever printed. Some nine 
years after his death, Mr. R. M. Martin, with the sanction 
of the Directors, went through the manuscript material, and 
drawing a pencil through “ the parts which he did not under- 
stand or which did not interest him ” (to quote the words of 
Sir W. W. Hunter), published the balance in three 8vo 
volumes, in 1838, under the title The History, Antiquities, 
Topography, and Statistics of Eastern India, with his own 
name on the title-page ! Several officers, who had consulted 
the original MSS. at the India Office, had been impressed with 
the importance of printing Buchanan’s work in extenso, 
but to the late Mr. \ . H. Jackson is due the credit of having 
induced the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, with the 
assistance of the Local Government, and with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State for India, to carry this out so far as 
the districts now in that province were concerned. The volume 
before us is the first to appear. It contains the complete text 
of Buchanan’s Report on the district of Purnea, with such 
tables as seemed of permanent value and had not been printed 
by Martin. Buchanan’s map of the district and his plan of the 
remains at Gaur have also been reproduced. The latter is 
only a copy on a much reduced scale of the careful plan 
drawn by Mr. H. Creighton in 1801, the difficulty of obtaining 
which justifies the reproduction. A word of explanation is 
needed as to the map, which will be welcomed by all who are 
mterested in the many changes in the courses of the rivers in 
this part of India. The method adopted by Buchanan was 
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to draw a map of the district, with all the physical features, 
rivers, hills, etc., carefully delineated (evidently with his own 
hand) on the same scale, i.e. about 11 '8 miles to the inch, as 
the plates in Rennell’s Bengal Atlas, which were the only maps 
he had to work with. As this scale precluded the insertion of 
all place names, he substituted numbers, in Roman numerals 
for the Divisions, and in Arabic numerals for the towns 
and villages, corresponding to the numbers in a separate Index 
to the Map, in which all the names were entered. Buchanan’s 
hand-drawn map was first photographed on a much enlarged 
scale, and all the names were printed upon a copy of this. 
The map now published, therefore, reproduces the physical 
features exactly as drawn by Buchanan and the sites of all 
places as marked by him ; the printing in of the names is the 
only addition made. As an example of the method adopted 
by Martin, it will be sufficient to draw attention to the valuable 
details about the castes found in Purnea, which were omitted 
by him. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Jackson’s health prevented 
him from prefixing an introduction to this volume. Some notes 
also might have been added in elucidation of the text in places. 
The indexes supplied are most helpful. 

C. E. A. W. 0. 


Rusticus Loquitur, or The Old Light and the New in the 
Punjab Village. By Malcolm Lyall Darling. 
9 X 5|, pp. xix + 400, with sketch map. Humphrey 
Milford ; Oxford University Press, 1930. 15s. 

This is a further survey of the economic and social conditions 
of the Panjab peasant, supplementing the author’s previous 
work. The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt. It is divided 
into three parts. Parts I and II, which deal with the Eastern 
and Western Pan jab respectively, contain a record of 
observation and inquiry made in the course of an extensive 
cold-weather (1928-9) tour as Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, over a large portion of the province. Riding from 
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village to village, the author was in direct touch with all 
classes of the people, whose views, as well as what he himself 
noticed, he has recorded in the form of a very readable tour 
diary. We are thus in touch with realities, and not armchair 
theories. Part III is devoted to deductions and impressions, 
a few of which may be noticed here. 

Mr. Darling very justly puts in a word for the much-abused 
moneylender, who, until co-operative societies take firmer 
root and spread more widely, are a sine qua non in the land. 
His experience of local landlords seems to have been dis- 
appointing, as he writes that “ taking the province as a whole, 
it may be said that the landlord is an even greater burden upon 
society than the moneylender ”. His opinion of pirs, mullas, 
and priests also appears to be largely unfavourable : “ What 
the landlord is in the material sphere, the pir is in the 
spiritual ” ; and, with honourable exceptions, he thinks, the 
ministrants of religion are “ not equal to their task ”, though, 
as he very rightly adds, never was such guidance more sorely 
needed. Of Custom, the iron grip of which has been felt by 
every official of experience in India, he says : “ Allied to 
superstition and consecrated by religion, it has become so 
autocratic and exacts such blind obedience that it paralyses 
growth and perpetuates many practices once perhaps natural 
but now completely irrational.” He finds, however, many 
signs of the diffusion of the “ new light ”, as he calls it, 
especially in the eastern tracts. Of the jxirda system he wTites 
that “ amongst Hindus, with whom it depends only upon 
custom, it is weakening ; but amongst Muhammadans, backed 
by both religion and custom and appealing to social ambition 
as well as to piety, it appears to be spreading ”. Recent events 
may possibly call for some modification in this finding. 
Some suggestions are added for the improvement of the 
peasant’s means of subsistence. In reference to the 
Hoshiarpur and Jullundur districts he draws attention to a 
question of much gravity, namely, the sinking over a large 
tract of the water table below the level of the wells. 
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In the final chapter Mr. Darling seeks to deal with the 
question whether the Indian peasant should hold to the “ old 
light ” with all its disadvantages, or follow the new with all 
its dangers ; or whether some intermediate course, illuminated 
by both lights, is possible. To answer this he goes into the 
relevant question of the interconnection between religion and 
economics in Indian village life, ending with a strong plea 
on behalf of what he calls a “ gospel of sufficiency and 
service Thoughtfully and powerfully written, this chapter 
is the piece de resistance in the book, calling for attentive 
reading. 

C. E. A. W. 0. 


The Desert Eoute to India. Being the Journals of four 
Travellers by the Great Desert Caravan Route between 
Aleppo and Basra, 1745-51. Edited by Douglas 
Carruthers. Hakluyt Society, Series II, vol. Lxiii. 
8| X 51-, pp. xxxvi, 196 ; wfith map and 6 plates. 
London, 1929. 

Intercourse by overland routes between the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the great cities of Mesopotamia and the 
Persian Gulf ports, which had been carried on from the earliest 
times, was interrupted from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century by the incursions of the Mongols and then by the 
activities of the Turks, only to be resumed when conditions 
permitted. After the revival of direct trade with India and 
the East following the discovery by the Portuguese of the 
Cape route, we find, from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, many European travellers and merchants crossing 
the Syrian desert to the Persian Gulf and proceeding farther 
east via Ormuz, to avoid the delay and tedium of the voyage 
round the Cape. Caravans and travellers (who generally 
accompanied caravans) usually followed one or other of two 
routes described by Tavernier as (1) la route du grand desert, 
which kept to the desert all the way from Aleppo to Basra, 
and (2) la route par le petit desert, which involved a much shorter 
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desert journey by striking across to the Euphrates near 
al Qaim, Ana, or Hit, and thence going to Baghdad and down 
the Tigris. The four travellers whose records are printed in 
this volume all followed the first, or “ Great Desert Eoute 
Bartholomew Plaisted’s account was published by him at the 
time, and that of John Carmichael was printed in Grose’s 
Voyage to the East Indies ; while transcripts of the records of 
William Beawes’ journey and of Garland Roberts’ letter are 
among the Orme MSS. in the India Office Library. The 
narrative of Beawes, and, more particularly, that of 
Carmichael, owing to the careful topographical observations 
he made, were utilized by Rennell in the compilation of the 
remarkably detailed, though little known, maps he drew to 
illustrate his Treatise on the Comparative Geography of Western 
Asia. The most interesting part of Beawes’ journal is the 
account of the reputed tomb of ‘All, so sacred to the Shl‘a 
sect of Muhammadans, at Najaf, a town into which he had the 
rare fortune to be allowed to enter. It had not yet been 
plundered by the Wahhabis. Carmichael’s account is valuable, 
not only for its accurate geographical notes, but also as 
containing the first description by a European of the remains 
at Ukhaidir, the importance of which has since been revealed 
by M. Massignon and Miss Gertrude Bell, some twenty years 
ago. Little of special interest, saving information and hints 
that would be serviceable to other travellers making the same 
journey, has been recorded by Plaisted or Roberts. 

A feature of this volume is the excellent introduction written 
by Mr. Carruthers. The footnotes are to the point, and not 
overdone ; and the map gives just the information required. 

C. E. A. W. 0. 


Alai ! Alai ! By W. Rickmer Rickmees. 8vo, pp. 300, 
Leipzig : Brockhaus. 1930. 

To many members of the Society the composition and 
object of Dr. Rickmers’ expedition will be familiar from the 
lectures which he delivered on his visit to London last year. 
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and this fuller account will therefore be the more welcome, 
The book makes no attempt to forestall the complete scientific 
reports of the Eusso-German Alai-Pamir Expedition of 1928, 
but consists in the main of extracts from the author’s diary, 
supplemented by letters from other members of the expedition, 
a short account of its aims and results, a geographical survey 
of the Turanian Doab, and three short appendices, together 
with admirable photographs and a good map. Although it 
is of special interest, of course, to the student of Central 
Asian geography, there are not a few observations which 
touch on other branches of study, such as an all-too-short 
note by Dr. Lentz on the dialects and popular literature of 
the Tajiks, and the ethnological data contained in various 
passages. The travel-diary itself is excellent — entertaining, 
humorous, and informative — and abounds in suggestive 
asides. It is the true spirit of Dr. Rickmers, for example, 
when a companion in a mo.squito-infested camp dolefully 
counts fifty bites on the back of his right hand alone, to be 
moved to the observation that “ counting is the soul of 
science, a thing which many people never understand, and 
all your progress is due to the fact that somebody counts 
what nobody ever thought of counting before.” 

H. A. R. G. 


Im Land der Sturme. By Emil Trinkler. Mit Yak- und 
Kamelkaravanen durch Innerasien. 9J x 6J, pp. 243. 
Leipzig : F. A. Brockhaus, 1930. 15 marks. 

In his preface, the author tells us of the influences which 
helped to shape his career as an explorer. He has already 
travelled in Afghanistan and written a book on his experiences 
in that country. Central Asia cast its spell over him while 
he was still a schoolboy. Even then he began his Tibetan 
studies. Later the books of Aurel Stein and Sven Hedin 
fixed his interest especially on Chinese Turkestan. As 
geologist and geographer he was attracted by the imexplored 
mountains of inmost Asia and the manifold problems they 
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suggest. As great was his interest in the culture problems 
of that region bound up as these are with its physical 
conditions. 

It was with the hope of solving some of the riddles connected 
with the glaciation of the Central Asian highlands and the 
origin of the Takla Makan Desert that Dr. Trinkler with 
his two companions — ^Dr. Bosshard and Mr. de Terra — set out 
in the spring of 1927 for Chinese Turkestan. The travellers 
hoped too to discover Buddhi.«t remains in the south-western 
edge of the great desert — a region as yet unexplored by the 
archaeologist. 

After the striking discoveries made by Sir Aurel Stein 
and the late Dr. von Le Coq, it is easy to understand how 
the prospect of finding further remains fascinated the 
explorers and with what high hopes they started on their 
quest. 

Dr. Trinkler has reserved for a later work the full account 
of the scientific results of his expedition. This book touches 
lightly on these, but quite sufiiciently to show that solid 
work was done by all the members of the expedition. 

The present book is essentially a travel narrative, and 
should interest every past, present, and future explorer in 
these regions, the writer recording faithfully his daily 
experiences with local authorities, servants, pack animals, 
food, weather, and the like. 

To get the full interest of this book the text should be read 
in conjunction with the map at the end of the volume in which 
the travellers’ various routes are so clearly marked. In the 
regions they traversed between Srinagar in Kashmir and 
Kashgar in Chinese Turkestan they experienced the greatest 
possible variety of weather and scenery — ^tropical heat and 
polar cold — glorious sunshine and terrible dust storms, the 
grandeur of mountains, and the illimitable space of the 
desert. 

Dr. Trinkler is artist as well as scientist. Even if his water 
colour sketches did not betray the fact, we should know it 
by his plastic descriptions of nature in these regions. He has 
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all tlie artist’s sensitive response to weather influences, loves 
the desert solitude more than the dwellings of men and 
makes the reader feel the charm of the desert when the weather 
is gracious. Fcr there are days in Central Asia imsurpassed 
in any other part of the world. Late autumn there is like a 
fine September in the more northerly latitudes of Europe, 
but Europe cannot give us the crystal clarity of the air nor 
can it create that buoyancy of spirit which is a direct result 
of the exhilarating atmosphere. 

Though the inhabitants of Asia might by this time have 
become accustomed to the European explorer, there are 
still many who regard him with distrust. While the 
representatives of the Chinese Government in Yarkand and 
Kashgar were most courteous and hospitable to Dr. Trinkler 
and his companions, they were powerless to influence their 
masters in Urumchi. There is one thing the average Oriental 
cannot understand — that men will imdergo hardships and 
brave danger for purely ideal ends. He suspects some sinister 
purpose behind such activities. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, to find the Chinese authorities forbidding Dr. 
Trinkler and his companions to make excavations or 
investigate mountahis hi their territories. One feels deep 
sjTiipathy with the explorers after the promising harvest they 
had already garnered. Their decision to leave the coimtry 
instead of wasting time in endless and fruitless discussion 
was the only possible one. 

While the reader may feel regret, he must be grateful to 
the three travellers for providing him with so much that is 
entertaining and instructive. The photographs of the 
Buddhist remains foimd on the Takla Makan border are 
extremely interesting. Equally so are those of the various 
Tibetan monasteries visited and filmed by the travellers. 
No phase of their journey seems to have escaped their cameras. 
Text and illustrations together give as convincing a picture 
of Asiatic travel and exploration as any book on the subject 
which has recently appeared. 


C. Mabel Eickmers. 
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Asia : A Regional and Economic Geography. By 
L. Dudley Stamp, D.Sc., B.A., M.I.P.T. 8f x 5|, 
pp. XX + 616, maps and diagrams 324. London : 
Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1929. 27s. 6d. net. 

Some years ago Dr. Paul Rohrbach, one of Germany’s 
leading political writers, foimded what he called the science 
of Geopolitik or the study of political questions in their 
geographical aspect. This science does not merely recognize 
the part geographical factors have played in the past history 
of nations, it seeks to show how these are influencing and must 
continue to influence the policy of the nations and peoples 
of to-day. 

Professor Dudley Stamp’s comprehensive work on the 
geography of Asia is a valuable contribution to the new 
science. 

In the panorama the author unrolls of the geological 
structure of the continent with its resulting influence on the 
interrelated factors of climate and vegetation we see the stage 
prepared on which the populations of Asia were to play their 
parts. 

Nature has not been over generous here in the distribution 
of her gifts. Where she gives bountifully in one direction she 
withholds elsewhere, and her very gifts are often neutralized 
by the presence of inimical factors. 

Small wonder that the achievements of Asia should seem 
meagre when compared with what mankind elsewhere has 
wrested from the soil and its products and here one funda- 
mental cause of this backwardness is revealed as physical. It 
is in part to their geographical barriers that the peoples of 
Asia owe their aloofness from the rest of the world, and from 
that cross-fertilization of ideas on which all progress in culture 
depends. 

Step by step the author shows us how the combined factors 
of geographical position, climate, vegetation and the presence 
or absence of minerals have sealed the economic fate of peoples. 
And he shows us, too, how the infiltration of Western ideas 
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is gradually overcoming the geographical drawbacks which 
have hitherto hindered the development of the countries of 
Asia. We see an example of this in the splendid irrigation 
systems carried out hy the Indian Government whereby 
millions of acres of soil have been made productive and the 
devastating famines of former years averted. Another 
instance is the extraordinary prosperity which has followed 
the development of the rubber trade in the Dutch East Indies. 

The book falls into two parts. The first deals with what may 
be called the purely geographical character of the continent, 
with its orography, structure, climate, vegetation, and 
population. The second part treats of the countries of Asia 
from the point of view of their physical boimdaries, which do 
not always coincide with their political frontiers. Thus 
Afghanistan comes under the “ Iranian Plateau ”, while 
the section called “ The Dead Heart of Asia ” deals with 
Tibet and Mongolia. 

Geography as treated by Professor Stamp becomes a 
fascinating subject. He breathes life into the dry bones of 
statistics. Having travelled largely in Asia himself he can 
give those personal touches to his narrative which hold the 
interest of the reader in thrall. 

The author deprecates the meagreness of his treatment of 
Asiatic Kussia, which he calls the least satisfactory chapter 
in his book. His work was published before the results of the 
Eusso-German Pamir Expedition of 1928 had been published. 
A perusal of these might have led him to modify his remarks 
on the glaciation of the Pamirs. One of the discoveries of the 
Expedition was the length of the Fedchenko glacier. This 
product of Pamir glaciation turns out to be the longest glacier 
in the world excepting those of the Arctic regions. The 
Soviet Government of Russia are actively engaged in studying 
their vast dominions with a view to their economic develop- 
ment, but some time is likely to pass before the results of their 
researches reach the rest of Europe in readable form. 

A word must be added about the excellence of 

JRAS. JANUARY 1931. 14 
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Professor Stamp’s maps and diagrams. Visual being usually 
stronger than verbal memory, a careful study of these will 
give the student a clearer grasp of the geographical features 
of the various regions than a merely verbal enumeration of 
these could do. 

Such a work as this must, of course, owe much of its 
information to other sources. One of its merits is the detailed 
bibliography given by the author and his careful acknowledg- 
ment of the sources to which he has been chiefly indebted. 

Apart from the student of geography, to whom it is 
indispensable, this book should appeal to readers of many 
kinds — to the traveller, the explorer, the student of economics, 
and the sociologist. For, as the author shows, a nation’s 
fate, though largely, is not wholly determined by geographical 
factors. The influence of these may even be stultified by 
prejudices, religious and social, as in the case of the Chinese 
who sacrifice the best soil in their country to cemeteries, and 
whose ancestor-worship is directly responsible for the 
precarious existence of millions who, if they could but break 
the ban that binds them to the soil of their forefathers, might 
lead longer and happier lives elsewhere. 

C. Mabel Rickmers. 


Tibetisch-Chinesische Wortgleichungen. Ein Versuch 
von Walter Simon. Reprinted from Mitteilungen des 
Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen, Bd. xxxii, Abt. 1. 
9s + inches, pp 72. Berlin and Leipzig ; Walter 
de Gruyter, 1930. Rm. 8. 

.Dr. Simon has here most efficiently attacked a problem 
which has too long lain almost entirely neglected. For not 
since 1916, at the end of Laufer’s “ Si-Hia Language ” 
{T‘oung Pao, xvii, pp. 1-126) has any serious attempt on it 
been made. He has again used the care with which we are 
accustomed to meet in his work, and has compared throughout 
only the oldest reconstructed word forms of both Tibetan 
and Chinese. 
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In the face of overwhelming evidence to the contrary, he 
has not felt hims elf bound by Conrady’s law of comparing 
only sonant with sonant, surd with surd, initial, but believes 
rather that obvious relationships within a group where surd 
has to be compared with sonant, or vice versa, should not be 
rejected. This course is, indeed, essential when working in 
any but a very limited Tibetan or Chinese area, and is in very 
many instances the only possible avenue of approach. 

Again, he rightly contends that many Tibetan words now 
without final consonant are indicated by relatives in either 
final nasal {n, n, m) or sonant (g, d, b) to have once possessed 
one, though his further deductions from this point may seem 
a -little difficult to accept. 

One of his most important suggestions is that probably 
Tibetan superscribed r- and I- are often transfers back from 
an original following position. Then rJcan, foot (No. 146) 
would be for older krah (cf. Ch. |gll kiak [kiag]), rgod, mare 
(No. 183) for older grod (cf. Ch. %% k‘ua [kudal), and others. 
It is quite conceivable that a first impulse in this direction 
might have arisen in Tibetan from its widespread use of 
prefixed elements, as these might tend to draw back the second 
members of groups also into prefixed position. This would 
probably begin with the verb to which alone, as the native 
grammarians recognize, prefixation seems originally to have 
been peculiar, and we may possibly have here the source of 
a certain number of replacement forms in which r- or l- 
appear for some other element. The process would naturally 
be carried over into the domain of pure substantives, and it is 
quite probable that Simon has actually found the reason for, 
and origin of, many of the superscripts among them, for with 
substantives they are certainly not normal. Chinese may do us 
a signal service here, and Simon seems to have discovered an 
avenue through which we may eventually, with success, attack 
at least a part of the problem of prefix and superscript shifting 
in Tibetan. 

But, though this suggested movement of r- and I- may 
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explain a certain number of cases, there are a great many 
which it will not fit. In the case of r- alone, for instance, 
rgol-ha, to combat, evidently contains a true prefix and not 
a transplanted r-, else what has become of it in qgal-ha, to 
counteract, to violate, qJcol-ba, to oblige a person to be a 
servant, Jcol{-po, -tno) servant, etc. ? ; and again in rgod-pa, 
to grow weak, where we have also god, loss, damage, dgos-pa, 
to want, to need, dgon-pa, desert, waste, solitary place, and 
sgos, private, separate ? Further, rtol-ba, to bore through 
(Simon, No. 318) evidently contains a true prefixed r- as 
shown by qdol-sa, fertile ground (Ut. sprout’s groimd) belonging 
directly with rdol-ba, to sprout (of seeds) ; and rdid dust (esp. 
when floating in the air) (No. 319), is in the same position as 
shown by qful-ba, to rise, to spread (of smoke, etc.). 

The possibility that many of his first suggested equations 
may later turn out to be invalid, Simon has himself specifically 
foreseen, and among them must probably also be numbered 
verbs in which the Tibetan form has a relative in nther 
Tibeto-Burman languages with the same prefix. Thus, 
Tibetan rkod (rko), to dig (No. 164) is paralleled by Mikir 
d-r-ke, and again Tibetan rdun, to hit (No. 121) is represented 
in Mikir by (pe-)d-r-deh. The probability is rather that when 
such parallels within the Tibeto-Burman family itself exist, 
comparison of the Tibetan form with Chinese must be with- 
drawn if its validity depends upon back transfer {versetzer 
Stellung), for there is every reason to believe that in the 
related language or languages in which the word also possesses 
the prefix the date of the origin of the prefix precedes that at 
which its original function ceased. In such cases the Tibetan, 
and in general the Tiheto-Burman, prefix is probably in 
consequence original. 

There is far too much material in Dr. Simon’s studv to make 
adequate discussion possible here, and it can only be hoped 
that it will rapidly find its way into the hands of all who are 
interested in the study of Indo-Chinese languages, either 
in limited areas or over the field as a whole. We should then 
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be able to look for the awakening of interest in the detailed 
relationship between Chinese and Tibetan, a fundamental 
problem which has thus far suffered a neglect truly difficult 
to understand. 

Stuart N. Wolfenden. 

Mughal Rule in India. By the late S. M. Edwardes and 
H. L. 0. Garrett. 7| X 5, vi + 374 pp. London : 
Oxford University Press ; Humphrey Milford, 1930. 
15s. net. 

There can be no doubt that the authors of this volume have 
achieved their object in presenting to the student “ a com- 
prehensive record of the main facts and subsidiary details of 
Mughal sovereignty which are to be foimd both in 
original sources and in the numerous and occasionally costly 
works of modern writers.” In fact, this well-arranged and 
up-to-date account of Mughal rule in India supplies a long- 
felt need. 

The first five chapters are a very clear re-statement of the 
main events between the accession of Babur and the death 
of Aurangzeb, and, as such, form a useful introduction to the 
later account of the chief economic and social features of the 
period. Undoubtedly the best chapter in the book is that 
dealing with Mughal administration. Here we have an 
excellent summary of the Mughal military system, far more 
readable than that of Irvine in his Army of the Indian Mnghals. 
Taking Moreland as their authority, they also trace the decline 
of the administrative system after Akbar’s death and show 
how far his immediate successors departed from the main 
prmciples of his rule. When dealing with Akbar’s religious 
policy the authors correct the popular belief that it was one 
of universal toleration, for, according to the Jesuit Fathers, 
who resided for many years at his court, the one exception to 
Akbar’s policy of Sulh-i Kul was his treatment of 
Muhammadans, who appear to have been subjected to petty 
persecution. Due prominence is also given to the growth of 
persecution under Jahangir and Shah Jahan. 
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The chapter on Mughal architecture should be of con- 
siderable interest not only to the student of this period but 
also to the general reader who will be charmed by the excellent 
illustrations with which the book is provided. 

C. Collin Davies. 


Die Disputationen des P. Cosme de Torres, S.J., mit den 
Buddhisten in Yamaguchi im Jahre 1551. Von 
Georg Schurhammer, S.J. “ Mitteilungen ” der 
Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Volkerkunde 
Ostasiens. Band xxiv, Teil A. 9| x pp. x + 114. 
Tokyo : Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Volker- 
kunde Ostasiens, 1929. Rm. 8. 

In 1900 a letter of St. Francis Xavier reporting his debates 
with the Buddhists of Yamaguchi in Japan was for the first 
time published in the original text. This letter has now been 
translated into German, along with three letters from one 
of his companions, P. Torres, and one by another, Juan 
Fernandez ; and together, with a rather formidable apparatus 
of notes, biography, bibliography, index, and an appendix 
consisting of the original Spanish text of Fernandez’ letter, 
and of the first of Torres’ letters, is presented in these Pro- 
ceedings of the German Society for the Study of the Natural 
History and Ethnology of Eastern Asia, by Georg Schur- 
hammer, of the Roman Catholic Missionary Society, to which 
St. F. Xavier himself belonged. 

Naturally the opponents of the Christian Missioners are 
not set out in the best light ; and St. Francis Xavier is repre- 
sented as gaining an easy victory over the protagonists of 
“ these two demons, Shaka and Amida, and all the other 
demons ” worshipped in the town of Yamaguchi, which is 
interesting enough in its way. But what would the good 
Saint have said had he been able to look into the future and 
see some 400 years later a poem being written in a European 
language dealing with the life and doctrines of the first- 
mentioned of his abhorred “ demons ” that would be read 
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with admiration by thousands of his fellow-continentals ? 
Maybe St. Francis Xavier and Sir Edwin Arnold typify as 
well as any can the difEerence between Spain and England, 
and between the fifteenth and the twentieth century of 
European culture. Laus deo, as the Saint would not have said. 

It is to be noted that Torres found the representatives of 
the Zen sect of Buddhism in Yamaguchi the most difficult 
to overthrow in argument, and the propounders of questions 
which gave him most trouble to answer. As to the others, 
so he writes to his fellow-religionists in India, their evil 
lives laid them open, on that accoxmt, to easy conquest by 
the preachers of “ our holy Catholic faith ”, and also made 
them more contumacious towards those whose chaster lives 
put them to shame. But he praises the Japanese in general 
for their sound sense, their keen intellectual curiosity, their 
extremely courteous manners, literary attainments, and 
freedom from the vice of gambling, by which he considered 
them better prepared to have the Faith planted among them 
than any other people in the world. The civil war raging 
in the Yamaguchi district at the time of the Saint’s landing 
increased the difficulties in the path of the Saint and his 
companions, but, despite all, he made many converts, notwith- 
standing that he had to do all his preaching through an 
interpreter. 

The Fernandez letter is the most interesting of the four, 
being a report to St. Francis himself of what happened in 
the way of question and answer, after he had left Japan, 
between Torres and the “ bonzes ” of Yamaguchi. It also 
tells of the danger of death during the fighting which he and 
Torres escaped only through the kindness of the supporter 
of a Buddhist monastery and his wife, who gave them asylum 
first in the monastery, and afterwards successfully hid them 
in the passage-way to the outhouse used by the women of 
his household. This particular letter was only discovered 
by the translator quite recently among a collection of 
missionary letters from Japan, and is now for the first time 
published in full. J. J", M. 
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Malay Village Medicine. Prescriptions collected by 
I. H. Buekill and Mo h a imed Haniff. The Gardens' 
Bulletin, Straits Settlements, vol. vi, pt. ii. X 6, 
pp. 157. Singapore : Botanic Gardens, 1930. $2.50. 

Tbe present publication is the second of three parts of 
vol. vi of The Gardens’ Bulletin, of which Part i, by David 
Hooper, already published, is entitled “ On Chinese Medicine : 
Drugs of the Chinese Pharmacies in Malaya ” ; the third 
part will consist of a translation of a Malay manu.script on 
medicine. 

The authors of the present instalment have toured through 
the Malay Peninsula, and made the acquaintance of bornors, 
or physicians of the native school, and bidans, or midwives. 
These brought specimens of the plants used by them in 
treatment, and also gave information as to the way in which 
they were used ; the specimens were subsequently determined 
and preserved in the herbarium of the Botanic Gardens, 
Singapore. The authors also examined the shops of Chinese 
herbalists, and recorded the plants in them. The information 
they obtained is here presented ; the 1675 specimens of 
plants are arranged in their natural orders, genera, and 
species ; the Malay name of each species is given, and the 
name of the most important place in the informant’s 
neighbourhood ; these are followed by the complaint for 
which, and the way in which, the plant is used. This list of 
plants imder their scientific names is succeeded by a glossary, 
of forty -four pages, of the vernacular names. 

The most obvious comment to be made on the lists is that 
the number of plants employed medicinally in the Peninsula 
seems extraordinarily large. The specimens collected by 
the authors go into, at a rough computation, about 800 
species ; when to these are added the drugs of animal and 
mineral origin, which doubtless are also numerous, the total 
pharmacopoeia of the native physicians and midwives must 
be extremely extensive. 

It need not be said that the larger number of these remedies 
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are probably quite inoperative, e.g. Torenia 'polygonoides 
pounded with rice flour and used as a poultice on the abdomen 
in dropsy ; the juice, obtained by slashing the bark, of 
Sytnphcos ruhiginosa smeared on the skin over the spleen 
as a preventive of enlargement of that organ ; a decoction 
of the leaves of Solarium verbascifolium cannot have much 
virtue when used for washing the body after childbirth. 
The number of drugs is itself an indication of their general 
inefiicacy ; since it is improbable that fever, childbirth, 
toothache, diarrhoea, stomach-ache, rheumatism, etc., would 
have arrayed against them so numerically formidable an 
armamentarium if any single one of the drugs were reasonably 
efficacious. 

Medicine and magic shade into each other ; and many of 
these remedies might rather be called magical than medical. 
Thus the leaves of Elephantopus scaber are burnt in order to 
keep evil spirits away from the new-born infant ; Dendrobium 
crumenatum is used for sprinkling water through the house 
after a death to keep the spirit from haimting it ; Eurycoma 
longifolia is to be pulled up in silence, and under no circum- 
stances is its name, petala bumi, to be mentioned ; a decoction 
is to be made by boiling and used as an ubat nieroyan. The 
last term is explained thus : the Malays are apt to consider 
all sicknesses following childbirth as originating at that time 
of exposure of the mother to the attacks of evil spirits, and 
to place them in a category called sakit meroyan ; to ward 
off such sicknesses preparations called ubat meroyan are 
administered over the first three days after childbirth. 

It is interesting to note that the vernacular names of the 
plants are in many cases determined by the plant’s uses, 
and not by its appearance ; hence plants of the most diverse 
appearance may, if capable of the same use, get the same 
name, to the surprise of botanists who are ignorant of Malay 
usages. 

Enough has been said to indicate the importance of this 
work for comparative medicine and ethnology. The authors 
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must have given much time and enthusiasm to this valuable 
compilation, and are to be heartily congratulated on the 
result of their labours. 

J. Stephenson. 


A Hittite Manual foe Beginners. By George A. Barton. 

X 6-0-, pp. xxxviii + 85. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1928. 

Professor Barton’s Manual is divided into three parts, 
a useful list of the Hittite cuneiform characters, with their 
variant forms ; a sketch of Hittite grammar, and a translitera- 
tion and translation of the Treaty of Mursilis with Kupanta- 
KAL to which a vocabulary is attached. The translation 
was made before the publication of Professor Friedrich’s 
elaborate work on the subject, and a good many corrections 
must now be made in the vocabulary, which contains not 
only translations that need revision but also misprints like 
Azariva (twice) for Arzawa and ilil- “ go to ”, for ilal-. Arakh, 
again, should be printed in capitals, the Hittite word for 
“ I arrive ” being ar-khat from ar “ to go ” where the kh is 
a verbal suffix ; arakhzanda “ on both sides ” has nothing 
to do with it. Asas-, again, does not mean “ to invade ”, 
but “ to settle ” ; in i, 76-7, for example, the translation 
should be : “ And from the river Astarpa and the river 
Siyanta in none of my cities shall you settle.” 

A. H. S. 


Leggi dell’Asia anteriore antica. By Giuseppe Furlani. 
lOi X 7 A Roma : Institute per TOriente, 1929. 

Professor Furlani has given us a very valuable book. 
It is a complete collection, brought up to date and translated 
into Italian, of the Babylonian, Assyrian, and Hittite Codes 
of Law, in so far as they have been preserved. The name of 
the author is a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy and 
trustworthiness of the translations on both their legal and 
(in the case of the Babylonian and Assyrian texts) philological 
sides. Notes and references are added to the translations. 
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and they are preceded by a list of the chief books and articles 
that have been published on the subject. The volume will 
be foimd indispensable by students of ancient law, and more 
especially the laws of the Pentateuch. 

A. H. S. 


Eeminiscences of Mrs. Finn. 9x6, pp. 256. London : 

Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1929. 6s-. net. 

Mrs. Finn lived to the age of ninety-six and at the age of 
eighty-seven dictated her Reminiscences, which are brought 
down to 1863, when she and her husband left Palestine and 
settled in England. She was a remarkable woman : on her 
fourth birthday she was given an English Bible because she 
was able to read it well ”, and the next year a German 
Bible “ for the same reason ”, and she “ knew ‘ Yiddish ’ 
as soon as ” she knew English and German. And at the age 
of three she had been taught Hebrew “ by a dear old Jewish 
Rabbi ”. She had, in fact, been born in Warsaw, where 
her father. Dr. McCaul, was working on behalf of the Bible 
Society. Her earlier years were passed in Poland and 
Germany, and her schooling, therefore, was chiefly “ home- ^ 
made ”. Dr. McCaul had much to do with the establishment 
of the Anglican Bishopric in Jerusalem ; it was to him that 
the Chevalier Bunsen and the Prussian king Frederick 
William IV first wrote on the subject, stating that the king 
was ready to foimd the Bishopric if Dr. McCaul would accept 
it. This, however, he refused to do on the ground that the 
first Bishop ought to be of Jewish descent, and he suggested 
instead of himself Dr. Alexander, whom he succeeded as 
Professor of Hebrew at King’s College, and who was 
accordingly appointed. Four years later Mrs. Finn married 
Mr. Finn, who had just been gazetted British Consul in 
Jerusalem by Lord Aberdeen. Like Dr. McCaul he was 
deeply interested in the history of the Jews, both present 
and future, and had more especially investigated their 
establishment and position in China. 
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After an adventurous voyage and many delays the Consul 
and his wife reached Jerusalem, and there began the life 
which has made the names of Consul and Mrs. Finn a land- 
mark in the recent history of the Holy City. As given in 
Mrs. Finn’s Keminiscences it is full of side-lights on the older 
Turkey, untouched as yet by the results of the Crimean 
War. The Consul still had “ the right of wearing a white 
turban, riding a horse, and carrying bow and arrows ”, 
and fighting immediately outside the walls of Jerusalem 
between the Bedawin and the peasantry or between the 
peasantry themselves was still of constant occnrrence, 
“ savage cruelties ” being perpetrated on both sides. But 
the British Consul’s position was not nnlike that of Lord 
Stratford de Redclifle, “ the Great Elchi,” in Constantinople. 
Appeals for help or justice were made to him not only by 
Jews but by other nationalities as well, his word was law to 
the Bedawin and even to the peasantry, and under his 
protection the traveller was generally able to move about 
in safety. 

The Crimean War, however, was the turning-point in the 
# relations of East and West, at all events in Palestine. In 
1855 Mr. and Mrs. Finn accompanied the Duke of Brabant 
(afterwards King Leopold of Belgium) and other visitors 
to the mosque of Omar — the first time any Christians had 
been allowed within the sacred precincts since the period 
of the crusades. The Turkish authorities managed to 
inveigle the Takrooris ” or armed Sudanese blacks, who 
were the guardians of the mosque, to another part of 
Jerusalem on the pretext of a letter being read to them from 
the Sultan, and during their absence the visit was paid. 
Seven months later Sir Moses Montefiore arrived with a 
firman from the Sultan enjoining his admission to the Temple 
Sanctuary. Then came the Hatt-i-Humayun or Act of 
Religious Toleration, and the most fanatical of the Moslems 
soon became accustomed to the sight of the infidel tourist 
exploring the innermost secrets of the Haram. The hospitable 
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house of the British Consul became at the same time the 
meeting-place of European celebrities ; among its visitors 
were Eenan and Frederika Bremer, not to speak of the Prince 
of Wales and Dr. Stanley. Holman Hunt, too, lived for 
a while close at hand, engaged in painting his picture of 
the Scapegoat. 

But the book is full of interesting anecdotes, of references 
to well-known names and of scenes from a Palestine which 
has now ceased to exist. One thing is wanting to it, an 
index, which we hope will be added to the second edition. 

A. H. S. 

Bases, Methodes et Resultats de la Chronologie 
egyptienne. By Raymond Weill. Paris : Geuthner, 
1928. 

Monsieur Weill is well known as an Egyptologist of the 
first rank, and more particularly as a student of the history 
and chronology of the Hyksos period. In this “ com- 
plementary ” work, as he terms it, he devotes himself to 
the Egyptian calendar, and examines in detail the relations 
between the “ mobile ” and “ Sothic ” years. How far 
he has succeeded in attaining certainty is for the astronomer 
and mathematician to judge rather than the philologist. 
It must be remembered, however, that Sir Flinders Petrie 
now claims to have discovered at Tell Fara a long list of 
Hyksos Pharaohs divided into three successive dynasties, 
the last of which is dated by scarabs of the well-known 
Grand Vizier Hor. A. H. S. 


The Babylonian Story of the Deluge and the Epic of 
Gilgamish. 9|- X 6, pp. 57. British Museum, 1929. 
Is. 6d. 

This is a revised edition of Sir Wallis Budge’s well-known 
“brochure”, brought up to date by Mr. Gadd. It is an 
admirable example of what such a work ought to be, 
informative and interesting alike to the scholar and the general 
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public. The illustrations are numerous and well-chosen, 
and the text is full of new light. Needless to say, the transla- 
tions are as faultless as it is possible to make them to-day. 

A. H. S. 


Excavations in the Tyropceon Valley, Jerusalem, 1927. 

By J. W. Crowfoot and G. M. Fitzgerald. Palestine 

Excavation Fund, 1929. 

In this sumptuously printed and illustrated volume a very 
complete account is given of the excavations which, thanks 
to Sir Charles Marston’s generosity, were carried on in the 
Tyropceon Valley in 1927. Mr. Crowfoot is a skilled excavator 
and archaeologist, and if the results of his work are a little 
disappointing to the student who is chiefly interested in the 
earlier history of Jerusalem it is no fault of his. The field of 
excavation was circumscribed, proprietary rights and the 
greed of the owners making it impossible to work outside 
a limited area, while the successive destructions and recon- 
structions which the buildings of Jerusalem have undergone 
render it difficult to discover anything except the remains 
of a later age. Even potsherds are scarce. Until it is possible 
to dig under the Moslem cemeteries which border on the 
walls of the Haram the relics of pre-exilic Jerusalem must 
be scanty. It is all the more satisfactory, therefore, that 
the old gateway of the early Jebusite city should have been 
discovered under a street of the Byzantine town, and that 
careful observation has brought to light relics of most of 
the chief epochs in the history of the Jewish capital. As 
Dr. Hall remarks in his preface : “ Results of considerable 
importance with regard to the ancient history of Jerusalem 
have been obtained. The great gate takes us back almost 
to the beginning of things on Ophel ; the Byzantine houses 
show us what the Jerusalem of the later Empire was like.’^ 
The coins, moreover, illustrate the Maccabsean and succeeding 
periods and the pottery carries us from the Bronze Age down 
to that of the Crusaders. A. H. S. 
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The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Eesearch. Vol. IX. Yale University Press and Oxford 
University Press, 1929. 21s. 

The American Schools of Oriental Research owe both 
their inspiration and their organization to Professor Breasted. 
Oriental archaeology is already greatly indebted to them, 
and the debt is rapidly increasing year by year. The latest 
volume of the Annual contains reports on the excavations 
at Beth Shemesh by Mr. Elihu Grant and the discovery 
of Tepe Gawra, east of Khorsabad, and the preliminary 
work imdertaken at the site by Dr. Speiser. Beth Shemesh 
had already been partially excavated by the Palestine 
Exploration Eund. The American expedition cleared the 
western corner of the ancient city, where five superimposed 
strata of buildings were brought to light. The walls, built 
originally in the Middle Bronze Age, disclosed three main 
layers of construction. An open-air sanctuary was also 
found, with a “ pitted ” circular slab of limestone. The 
main part of the work, however, was concentrated on the 
cemeteries, one belonging to the Middle Bronze Age, a second 
with Cypriote importations to the Later Bronze Age, and 
a third to the transition period. Egyptian influence was 
“ apparent in all the periods ”. Numerous terra-cottas were 
found, including figurines, and the pottery was abundant. 

Tepe Gawra was discovered by Dr. Speiser while on a 
motor tour of exploration between Mosul and Kirkuk, and 
trial excavations were made in it which resulted in very 
interesting discoveries. The moimd turned out to be repre- 
sentative not only of three periods of time but also of three 
diSerent civilizations. The first was that of a neolithic 
population who occupied the site for several centuries and 
used “ the painted pottery ” of which we have heard so 
much of late. According to Dr. Speiser the painted pottery 
of Tepe Gawra resembles that of both El-Obeid and Jemdet 
Nasr, as well as that of Susa I, and possibly also some of 
the wares of prehistoric Armenia. Gawra II also belongs to 
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the neolithic age. But the people who succeeded the earliest 
occupants of the site, while inferior as potters, were con- 
siderably advanced in other respects. They built for them- 
selves a temple of burnt brick, suggestive of an origin in the 
stoneless regions of the lower Tigris and Euphrates, and 
among the objects found in it are “ horns of consecration ” 
and a phallic object indicative of circumcision. Gawra III 
is early Sumerian ; copper objects like those of Ur and 
El-Obeid occur in it, as well as seal-cylinders of the 
“ Gilgames ” and other types. 

It only remains to say that the illustrations of the Annual 
are numerous and good and leave nothing to be desired on 
archaeological grounds. 

A. H. S. 


Oriental Institute Communications : No. 2, Explorations 
in Asia Minor, by H. H. von per Osten, 1927 ; No. 3, 
First Report of the Prehistoric Survey Expedition, by K. S. 
Sandford and W. J. Arkell, 1928 ; No. 4, The 
Excavation of Armageddon, by C. S. Fisher, 1929 ; 
No. 5, Medinet-Habu 1924-8, by H. H. Nelson and 
U. Hcelscher, 1929 ; No. 6, Explorations in Asia 
Minor, by H. H. von her Osten, 1929. Chicago: 
University of The Chicago Press. 

The Communications are a fitting and useful accompaniment 
of the Annual and enable the archaeologist to keep abreast 
of the discoveries and work of the Oriental Institute of the 
Chicago University which are going on actively in the nearer 
East. The “ Prehistoric Survey ” is being carried out 
in the valley of the Nile and more especially the desert south 
of Assuan, and has already thrown much light on the early 
history of man in that region of the world. " Armageddon ” — 
a somewhat unfortunate title for a strictly scientific piece of 
work — describes the important excavations at Megiddo, 
where among other discoveries that of the stables of Solomon’s 
horses is one of the most interesting and unexpected. The 
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volume on Medinet-Habu recounts the careful reproduction 
by photography and tracing of the important bas-reliefs 
at iledinet-Habu. For the first time we have a meticulously 
accurate reproduction of the scene in the great battle which 
saved Egypt from the barbarians, and can study the racial 
features of its northern enemies without misgivings. The 
two volumes on Explorations in Hittite Asia Minor are of 
unequal value. The first contains little more than an accoimt 
of a species of " joy-ride ” in a motor car ; a motor car, it is 
true, is a very useful adjunct to the archajologist when he 
has found a site for excavation, but for the discovery of 
ancient sites and remams in a mountainous country like that 
of Asia Minor it is neces.sary to travel slowly and live among 
the people. The second volume is of much greater value, 
though even here we could have well dispensed with photo- 
graphs of the explorers and the adventures of their car and 
had in place of them better and more numerous photographs 
of the monuments and inscriptions. The latter, it must be 
said, compare unfavourably with the photographs in Professor 
Garstang’s Land of the Hiltites. The most important results 
of the expedition were the discovery and survey of an early 
city on the Kerkenes Dagh and the preliminary excavation 
of the great mound of Alishar, south-east of Yuzgad. Here 
very valuable results were obtained since the various cultural 
levels of the tel ' provided a reliable relative chronology 
for pottery from early Turkish times back to the ‘ Hittite ’ 
period ”, this Hittite period being " associated definitely 
with the ■ Hittite ’ hieroglyphs ”. And below the “ Hittite ” 
level were at least two earlier ones. We look forward to 
a detailed account of the excavations which is promised in 
a future volume of the Oriental Institute Publications. 
Mr. von der Osten has attached excellent sketch-maps to 
In.-^ two volumes, but it is tantalizing to hear of “ Phrygian ” 
inscriptions which do not seem to have been even 
photographed. 

A. H. S. 
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Hi.st(Hre Politique et Kelioieuse de l’Abyssinie depuis 

LES TEMPS LES PLUS RECULES JUSQU’a l'aVENEMENT DE 

Menelick II. By J. B. Coulbeai^x, Missionaire 

Lazariste en Abyssinie. Paris ; Geuthner. 1929. Three 

volumes. 

This is a posthumous work, edited by Father Baeteman. 
The first volume brings the history down to 1434, the second 
to 1889. The third volume consists of photographs and 
maps. One who publishes a posthumous work incurs serious 
responsibility, since nescil vox ntissa reverti, M'hereas 
unpublished material is not liable to any reproach. In a 
historical work it is possible and often easy for an editor to 
remove inconsistencies and alter what is certainly erroneous. 
Father Baeteman might well have discharged these duties 
more scrupulously than he has done, since the number of 
contradictions and glaring errors is very considerable. Vol. ii, 
p. 345, we read that " le meme jour (3 mai 1723) le roi Daouit 
rendit son ame ” ; in the next paragraph “ on celebrait les 
funerailles du roi Daouit. Elies eurent lieu le 14 mai 1721 ”. 
His funeral then was celebrated nearly two years before his 
death. P. 308, " Ce fut, ensuite, la mort de la reine (1690) 
que nous avons relatee en son temps. Quatre ans apres, 
la reine mourait a son tour ”. This seems to mean that the 
lady in question survived herself by four years. P. 146, 
“ Tezkaro et son frere, fils naturels de Glaodios, etaient ses 
heritiers legitimes, ce prince n’ayant pas laisse d’enfant male.” 
This sentence is puzzling enough ; but on p. 143 Minas, the 
brother of Tezkaro (according to p. 146) is differently related : 
■■ Tezkaro etait son neveu, fils de Jacob son frere aine.” 
One more example may be quoted from vol. i. P. 127, Pliny 
“ qui visita le port d’Adoulis, deux siecles plus tard ”, is 
quoted for its importance; there follows a citation from 
“ 1 auteur du Periple de I’Erythee [sic], qui, trois siecles plus 
tard (70 avant Jesus-Christ), visita Aksoum ”. According 
to this, Pliny’s date was 170 b.c. However, p. 130, the visit 
of the “ auteur anonyme du ‘ Periple de I’Erythree ’ ” is 
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placed in the second half of the first century (evidently a.d.). 
This latter date (which is right) is not a century later than 
Pliny, but contemporary with him. 

These and numerous other slips could have been corrected 
by the editor without by any means exceeding his duties. 
He might also, where charges are brought against other 
writers, have consulted the works of the latter, and restricted 
the accusations to such as can be maintained. Thus the 
author is right in charging Bruce with anachronism when he 
implies that an author whose work appeared in 1650 could 
have mentioned an event which occurred in 1717 (ii, p. 343) ; 
but when he calls Bruce’s observation " un reproche mecham- 
ment absurde ”, reference to Bruce’s work shows that Bruce 
makes no reproach, but is endeavouring to find an honourable 
reason for the silence of the earlier writer. Another charge 
brought against Bruce, in connection with the discovery of 
the source of the Blue Nile, also requires modification. 
Bruce endeavours to show that Paez, ” a man of genius,” 
made no claim to the discovery ; the work of Paez, which 
has only recently been published, shows that Bruce was 
mistaken ; but he does not call Paez and d’Almeida (whom 
he does not even mention) ” vils fanatiques et imposteurs ”. 
And if this sort of charge is permissible, what is to be said 
of the statement (ii, 200) that Paez discovered the source 
of the Nile in 1642, when on p. 206 we are told that Paez 
died in 1622 ? Instead of calling Father Coulbeaux “ a vile 
impostor and fanatic ” for making Paez discover the source 
of the Blue Nile twenty years after his own death, and some 
eighteen years after it had been seen by Father Lobo, we 
should think it saner to charge Father Baeteman with having 
allowed a rather serious misprint to escape him. 

Misprints indeed abound, but it is unwise to be hard on 
these. It is, however, surprising that the editor’s curiosity 
should not have been aroused by the Crusaders’ taking of 
Jerusalem being dated 999 (i, 245), and on the same page 
“ le nouveau Calife Afdal ” being immediately after called 
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Lo vizir He could not well have been both, and, in fact, 
was neither. Similarly (i, 96), we read with astonishment, 
■■ Vers le vih siecle avant Jesiis-Christ. aurait eu lieu une 
grande immigration juive (into Abyssinia) d’apres Strabon et 
Pline. du temps de Nabuchodonosor.” Pliny’s work has 
been elaborately indexed, but does not appear to contain 
the name of this Babylonian king ; Strabo mentions 
Nabocodrosoros, but merely sat's that he got as far as the 
Pillars of Heracles. Neither appears to attest this great 
Jewish immigration. Surely some reference or note would 
have been desirable. 

It is, therefore, to be regretted that the editor of this book 
should have allowed it to appear in a form which renders it 
difficult to bestow on it the commendation which it would 
naturally be a pleasure to render to a posthumous work, 
which, though often fanatical, and in the reviewer’s judgment 
uncritical, is clearly the product of industrious research. 

_ _ D. S. M 

The Commentary of Rabbi Meyuchas b. Elijah on the 
Pentateuch (Exodus). Edited by Professor A. W. 
Greenup. 8x6. 142 pp. Budapest : Typis Kohn 
Mor Vacz (Hungaria). 1929. 

The author of the above-mentioned Commentary was a 
native of the Byzantine Empire and flourished in the 
twelfth century. Otherwise nothing is at present known about 
his personality and literary activity. Only two quotations 
from his work are recorded by a later author. Although as 
to importance and comprehensiveness the work cannot be 
compared with those of his great predecessors, it has two 
distinguishing features of its own which, in spite of lack of 
originality, not only justify its preservation, but also its 
publication. The aim of the author was to provide a popular 
as well as instructive exposition of the language and laws 
of Exodus. His grammatical notes are, on the whole, sound, 
and carry the impression that he had been an eager student 
of Abraham b. Ezra s v\Titings. The other feature is a 
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pronounced tendency to discuss in detail the ritual laws of 
Exodus. For this purpose he inserted large extracts from 
rahbinic literature. It seems that he wrote for a public which, 
in his opinion, lacked access to basic works for such study. 
The edition testifies the thoroughness and competence which 
is to be expected from a scholar of Professor Greenup’s 
attainments. The brief preface gives everything about the 
author and his work. An English Introduction and 
explanatory notes would have made the book more palatable 
to modern readers. A special article to fill this gap would 
certainly be welcome. 

H. Hirschfeld. 

The Kumzari Dialect of the Shiheh Tribe, Arabia, 
AND A Vocabulary. By Bertram Thomas. Asiatic 
Society Monographs, Vol. XXI. 8^ X 5i, 70 pp. 

London ; Royal Asiatic Society. 74 Grosvenor Street, 
W, 1, 1980. '-Is. 6(7. 

Descriptions of modern Iranian dialects are always of 
interest to the philologist, and from this point of view we 
can welcome the publication of the material collected by 
Mr. Thomas. 

This monograph, the first attempt to furnish a full account 
of the Kumzari dialect, contains a brief morphology, followed 
by an English-Kumzari vocabulary, pp. 19-57. A series of 
additional notes forms the substance of the remainder of 
the paper. 

The form of the monograph cannot be considered altogether 
happy. It was clearly composed in the first place without 
any knowledge of Iranian philology. The author accordingly 
attempted explanations of an Iranian dialect on the basis of 
Arabic, as, for example, on p. 10 : “ Taking the 3rd person 
singular past tense (as in Arabic) as a basis . . he arrives 
at a triliteral verb. This results in a completely wrong treat- 
ment of Kumzari. An attempt to correct these mistakes is 
made in the notes, p. 59 ff. 
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One or two remarks can be offered on the language. On p. 11 
and p. 65 a verbal form -seh is quoted as a past participle, 
to which corresponds a plural -sin. The form is clearly -s- 
with the 3rd sing, and 3rd plur. respectively of the verb 
“ to be ”. Hence gurseh, gursin correspond to Mid. Iran. 
(Western), krd ’st krd ’nd *kirS-ast *kir8-and ; zdseh “ born ”, 
p. 22, represents *zdS-ast : akhar buseh “ late ”, p. 35, has 
buseh representing *buh-ast. It would seem that before a 
vowel Mid. Iran. S < Old Iran, -t- is represented by -s-, 
probably through a voiced -.r-. Final Mid. Iran. -§ appears 
as -r. e.g. in bur " happened ”. p. 32 < Mid. Iran. *bub, 
cf. sjUr " white ” < *spe8. In kurum " which ”, however, 
we seem to have -/■- < S intervocalic. Paid. kC m *kaBdni. 

The phonology, which is not treated in the monograph, 
offers some interesting developments. From -d- we have ai 
(= di, see p. 18) and ay (= ei, p. 18), as in raisid " he arrived ”, 
p. 20, bizaina '' he strikes ”, from zan-. tikayna he digs ”, 
p. 27, from kan-, gayp "big”, p. 21, cf. BalAtiarl gap. 
Mid. Iran, -ar final results in -dr : Mor " donkey ”, ddr 
“ door ”, sdr " head ”. inddr " inside ” ; before a consonant 
we find ur- : giirtn- " hot ”, inurik " man ”. urzen “ cheap ”, 
dur ” pain ” from *durd. NPers. dard. Mid. Iran, -d- is 
preserved in gdsh " ear ”, gdshf " meat ”. Nayzik, p. 3!) 
(■mysik, p. 68) ” near ” presents us with the development 
z zd, which can be traced already in Pahlavi. 

The 3rd sing, past with is the regular development of 
the Mid. Iran, con.struction, e.g. Paid, -as kart " by him was 
made ” = he made ”. Hence danadi^, p. 53, 69, is more 
probably past tense ddndd-is " ho knew ”, for the -dd cf. 
MPT. z’7i’d " known ”, *zdndh. 

It would be interesting to have more of this dialect ; in 
particular some consecutive .sentences would present us with 
a clearer idea of Kumzari. 


H. W. B. 
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filTTDES SUR l'aRT MEDIEVAL EN GeORGIE ET EN ArMENIE. 

By JuRGis Baltrusaitis. Preface by Henri Focillon. 

13 X 10, pp. 109, figs. 120, pi. 101. Paris : Leroux, 
1929. 

This is not a general account of Georgian and Armenian 
mediaeval art, as the title might seem to promise, but is limited 
to the arts of building, sculpture, architectural ornament. 
It is a valuable contribution to the study of a subject of great 
importance, and the preface, by M. Focillon, clearly and 
briefly indicates the conclusions arrived at. Even in our own 
day it has been the almost invariable rule to attribute anything 
in the philological, artistic, and general cultural fields, which 
Transcaucasia seemed to have in common with Greece or 
Byzantium, to the latter as the country of origin. M. Focillon 
(p. xi) reminds us that it may sometimes be well to ask 
what Transcaucasia has given to the West. Over 100 of the 
photographs reproduced are due to M. Baltrusaitis, and are 
of recent date ; for comparison, in order to show the striking 
similarity with Romanesque and other styles in France, 
there are also photographs from Angers, Angouleme, Conques, 
Nersac, Pont I’Abbe, Saint-Lizier, and Saumur ; and 
Rosheim (in Alsace) might well have been included. 

The most interesting part of the book is perhaps the first 
chapter, “ L’entrelacs en Transcaucasie,” which is very 
thorough and not only sets out the fundamental distinction 
between Georgian (“ decor homogene ”) and Armenian 
(“ entre-croisement ”) interlacing patterns, but carries the 
question back through Hittite examples to the matting, 
plaits, and basket-work of primitive mankind. The second 
chapter, on Georgian ornament as a link between the Islamic 
and Romanesque styles, is very fully illustrat«l in the text. 
Figure sculpture is described in chapter iii. We find in it : 
“ une pure plasticpie, indifferente a la nature. Mais en meme 
temps, ou decouvre dans la violation de la norme un moven 
d’expression inedit. Un nouveau langage, d’une puissance 
extreme, prcnd naissance.” The fourtli, and last, chapter is 
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entitled " Caracteres atectoniques de rarchitecture et du 
decor en Georgia ” : it shows that while in Eomanesqne 
ornament is subordinate to architecture, in Georgia ornament 
is much more independent of the surface on which it is 
carried — " il deborde souvent les limites de I’assise . . . il 
devient hors-d’oeu\Te, placage, element incruste . . . 1 edifice 
n’est plus bMisse. mais bijou, cofTret precieux, richement 
d4core . . . I’ensemblc ornemental se presente comme nne 
broderie continue According to M. Baltrusaitis. all 
decoration in Georgia is like a garment made to cover a body, 
and in old Georgian texts the word pemn/ji (meaning shirt) 
is the word used to describe the external garnishment of a 
building. Distinguished Georgian and Armenian scholars 
have collaborated in the preparation of this handsome book, 
which is of permanent value and well worthy of the attention 
of all who are interested in architecture, sculpture, and 
ornament. There are .some small misprints, e.g. Anamour 
(for Ananur) on pp. 43 and 60, and the spellings Mzhet, 
Mzhetha (? Mchatta, p, xiii), Nicorzminda are unsuitable in 
a book written in French, though they would be right in 
German. There might have been more references to previous 
literature connected with the subject, e.g. to the very full 
description and photographic survey of Mtzkhet cathedral 
published by Nat roe v in 1900, but we must be thankful for 
this solid piece of new work full of pregnant suggestions 
and furnishing a record of the present state of beautiful 
buildings, some of which are now perishing from neglect. 

0. \V. 

Rechekches suk le Commerce Genois o.\ns l.v Mer Noire 
AU XIIPSiECLE. By G. I. Bratl\nu. 10 x 6|, pp. 359, 
pi. 5, map. 1. Paris: Geuthner, 1929. 75 francs. 

Dr. Bratianu. Profe.ssor at Jassy, began the serious study of 
Genoese trade in the Black Sea eight years ago, in connection 
with the Conference at Genoa in 1922. with the special object 
of collecting material lor a history of the Genoese colonv at 
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Pera in the fourteenth century, but he found so much in the 
notarial registers of Pera and Cafifa that he was led to enlarge 
his field of work and deal with all the settlements on the 
Euxine coast and concentrate on the earlier and less known 
period which forms his present theme. 

After a brief survey of trade in the Black Sea in the ancient 
world and the early Middle Ages, and a general sketch of 
Genoese expansion in the Levant and the settlements in 
Constantinople and Pera, and the rivality of Venice, the author 
describes the state of the trade in the Byzantine Empire and 
then (chap, v) deals with the ea.stern end of the sea 
(Trebizond, Persia, Armenia, the Caucasus), the colonies in 
the Crimea (chap, vi), the Dominican missions in 1235, and 
Kuysbroek’s journey of 1253, the Franciscans at Caffa, trade 
routes to the Far East and Far North, Circassia, the grain 
trade. The last section (chap. \di) tells of the war with Venice 
(1293-9), the eastern allies of the two republics, the 
destruction of Pera in 1296, and its re-establishment and the 
j’evival of hostility. 

The Appendix is in three .sections. The first is on the country 
which Marco Polo calls “ Lac ” (otherwise, in other authors, 
Aulak, Iliac, Blac, etc.), and which commentators have 
situated in various regions far apart, e.g. Wallachia, the north- 
west of Russia, the Lirals. Dr. Bratianu, on the evidence of 
certain notarial acts, cormected with the purchase of slaves, 
transcribed at Caffa and almost contemporary with Marco 
Polo, now continues the investigations, of which he published 
some account at Jassy in 1925, and arrives at the conclusion 
that the Laks ” were no other than the Lesghians (in 
Georgian Led), the people in Central Daghe.stan still called 
Laki or Kazikumukh, who are frequently mentioned in texts 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and played a certain 
part in history at the time of the great Mongol invasion, e.g. 
a force of Lesghians helped Queen Rusudan of Georgia against 
DjelaPeddin. The second appendix gives 22 Latin documents, 
dated 12/-1 to 1296. and the book ends with a chronological 
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list of those Genoese who held the offices of Podesta in 
Constantinople from 1264 to 1304 and the Consuls known to 
have acted at Caffa and Trebizond. 

Dr. Bratianu has made good use of the new and old materials 
at his disposal and has a clear, lively, pleasant style. 

0. W. 


Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. Part VI ; Mughal Painting. 
By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, D.Sc. (Bond.), Keeper 
of Indian, Persian, and Muhammadan Art in the Museum. 
11| X 8J, pp. 114, pis. l.xxv. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. 

In this, the latest example of his indefatigable industry, 
Dr. Coomaraswamy is concerned with what is now a very 
large and choice collection — one of the finest in the world. 
The Mughal paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts come 
mostly from three famous collections, the Goloubew, the Ross, 
and the Ross-Coomarawamy, but there have been other 
important additions. The value, accordingly, of such a 
catalogue as this, in which nearly half of the 317 paintings 
described are reproduced, is very great indeed, especially to 
non-Americans, who cannot easily see the originals. 

It is impo.ssible here even to mention the many treasures 
of Muj^al art which the Museum contains, but a few may be 
named. There are two pages from the celebrated Hamzah 
Romance (mid-si.xteenth century ) ; a unique Rasika-priya, 
of about 1600, illustrated by a Muj^al artist ; a signed example 
of the work of Jahangir’s painter Aqa Riza ; one of several 
version.s (perhap.s. as Dr. Coomaraswamy thinks, the original 
sketch) of the curious " Prince on horseback and 
Falconer , of which the provenance is so problematical 
(Dr. Coomaraswamy might perhaps have di.scus.sed Shah 
Jahan s note on the e.xample at South Kensington) ; the 
drawing of the death of ‘Inayat Khan ; several great Durbar 
scenes ; Bishan Das s “ Shah ‘Abbas and Kh iln i ‘A lam ” ; 
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the superb " Poet ” (plate 25) ; and some splendid examples 
of the work of the animal painters and portraitists of the 
seventeenth century. 

The introduction contains a historical and critical sketch of 
Mu^al painting, in the course of which, among other original 
observations, the author makes the interesting suggestion 
that Jahangir at first encouraged a more definitely Persian 
phase of painting than that represented by Akbar’s artists. 
There are certainly some grounds for this view, but the phase 
could not have lasted long. Dr. Coomaraswamy is curiously 
out of sympathy with the art of Shah Jahan’s reign, for all 
its exquisite portraiture. 

A feature of the catalogue is the notes on costume, a 
subject in which the author has made valuable researches. 
The descriptions are admirably detailed. Some of the 
Persian transliterations are not quite accurate. 

J. V. S. Wilkinson. 


Kern Institute, Leyden : Annual Bibliography of 
Indian Archeology for the Year 1928. Published 
with the aid of the Government of Netherlands India, 
and with the support of the Imperial Government of 
India. 121 ^ PP- + IIL pls- !-• Leyden : 
E. J. Brill, Ltd., 1930. 

This is the third volume of the Annual Bihlioqraphy of 
Indian Archaology which the present writer has the pleasure 
and honour of reviewing for this Journal. First of all, let 
him confess that with unstinted pleasure has he gathered, 
from the cover of the present volume, that this important 
undertaking is no longer supported only by the Government 
of Netherlands India, but also by the Imperial Government 
of India. For, a bibliography which is mainly concerned 
with the archaeology, etc., of British India ought rightly 
to attract the greatest interest in that countrv ; and it must 
be a great encouragement to the editors of this painstaking 
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work that their researelies have now met with clue 
acknowledgment from the Indian authorities. 

Of the excellence of the work performed bv Professor 
Vogel and his collaborators, ilessrs, Krom. Kramers, and 
Fabri, there, can again be only one opinion. The bibliography 
itself covers just about a hundred pages, and is as complete 
a.s could possibly be desired ; at least would the present 
writer in no wise dare to suggest any amendments. Someone 
inight wish that a few more reviews of works mentioned here 
might have been duly registered. But such a wish is scarcely 
justifiable seeing that periodicals, and with them reviews 
of books, are permanently multiplying, and that, by taking 
stock of them all, the editors of a bibliography might at last 
land themselves in insurmountable difficulties. 

Preceding the Bibliography there is as usual an introduction 
dealing with excavations and other archaeological researches 
of importance within India and neighbouring countries. 
The greatest interest, no doubt, will attach itself to the first 
chapter dealing with Sir John Marshall’s excavations at Taxila 
which, inter alin, ,‘<(>em in a curious way to corroborate the 
tale, hitherto considered as fancifid, of Apollonius of Tyana 
visiting that great capital during the earlier half of the first 
century aj>. That Taxila was, at least, since the time of 
Alexander, and probably long before that, an all-important 
centre of the north-west, has long been known from literature : 
and this ha.s now been fully ascertained through the 
magnificent discoveries of Sir John Marshall and his 
(^ollaborator.s. Not the least interesting is the hoard of silver 
vessels and of precious ornaments discov'ered during 1926 -7. 
and of which plates ii and iii bring excellent pictures. That 
a statuette of the child god Harpokrates should have been 
found at Taxila is another proof of the intimate relations 
between East and West about the beginning of our era. 

The French excavations at Hadda, situated slightly to the 
south of Jalalabad, have brought to light manv important 
discoveries. Magnificent stucco figures are pictured in 
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plates iv and v ; tlie liead of a Buddhist monk (pi. v f.) 
in reality seems worthy of a Roman Caesar. Great interest 
is also aroused by the chapters dealing with Sir Aurel Stem’s 
expeditions in Balucistan {1927-81, on which a Memoir 
from the pen of this truly indefatigable explorer is shortly 
to be expected. The wooden walls of Pataliputra are less 
imposing than the foundations of Taxila or the great stupas 
of the North-West, but perhaps not less important for the 
history of India. Further chapters deal with the excavations 
at Nalanda and with the brick temple of Paharpur where 
very interesting sculptured stone panels have been brought 
to light. Special paragraphs, in this as in previous volumes, 
deal with new finds in Burma, Indonesia, and Iran, and thus 
a complete survey of India and surrounding countries is 
brought to a happy end. 

Nothing need be added to this rapid sketch of the contents 
of this magnificent volume. We have only to look forward, 
with grateful expectation, to the next addition to this splendid 
series, and meanwhile to testify once more to the profound 
obligation under which Professor Vogel and his collaborators 
have laid all their fellow-scholars. 

Jael Charpextier. 


The Sayce and H. Weld Collection in the Ashmolean 
Museum. Sumerian Contracts from Nippur. By G. R. 
Hunter. 12 x 9|, pp. viii + 45, pis. 46. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1930. 12s. 

Mr. Hunter has published the text and translation of 
twenty-one contract tablets of the class edited by Meissner 
in 1893 in his Beitrcifie ':uni Allbabylonischen Priv'itrechs. 
many of which latter came from Erech. Most of the present 
texts Mr. Hunter thinks came from Nippur, on account of 
the similarity of the formulae and some of the names of the 
people mentioned therein. On the first grounds it is by no 
means certain that Nippur could be claimed as their 
provenance, because the phrases used are much the same as 
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in the Erecli tablets ; but on the second the author is fully 
justified, the names definiteljr recurring in Poebel’s edition 
of several Nippur tablets (Pennsylvania, Bab. Exp., vi, 2). 
The texts are clearly written, the translations are carefully 
made, and the notes (particularly the one on s^bta) helpful. 
Naturally there is not much fresh to be gleaned from them, 
owing to the publication of similar texts, but they are an 
interesting group. 

R. C. T. 

Bericht uber die von der Akademie der WTssenschaften 
IN Wien auf gemeinsame Kosten mit Dr. Wilhelm 
PeLIAZAEUS UNTERNOMMEN GrABUNGEN auf DEM 
Friedhof des alten Reiches bei den Pyramiden 
VON Giza. Band I, Die Mastabas der IV Dynastie auf 
dem Westfriedhof, in Verbindung mit K. Holey heraus- 
gegeben von Hermann Junker. 12 X 9i, pp. x + 282, 
plates 44, illustrations 65. 

The appearance of this book is of the highest importance to 
all archaeologists, for it is the first volume of the series in 
which the German excavations in the west portion of the 
Gizeh necropolis, which began in 1912. are to be published. 
Its importance is also greatly increased by the fact that it 
may be hailed as the first full and systematic publication of 
the Old Kingdom mastabas of Gizeh which has yet appeared, 
although excavations have been conducted in the pyramid 
area by various other expeditions for a number of years. 

The amazing wealth of studied detail with which Dr. Junker 
and his colleagues have presented us renders any exhaustive 
review of the book an impossibility, and it will therefore 
suffice to describe the main lines on which the work is compiled, 
leaving the student to examine the mass of material for 
himself. The volume, as the title shows, is confined to an 
account of those mastabas which are contemporary with the 
pyramid builders, that is of the Fourth Dynasty, and begins 
with a description by K. Holey of the plateau on which the 
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Gizeh cemetery lies, illustrated by a .sectional survey plan 
(Abb. 2). 

Dr. Junker then proceeds to examine with great thorough- 
ness the evidence for dating the mastabas. his most striking 
point being that the use of the names of the pyramid builders 
in the compound names of private persons and of villages is 
no proof of contemporaneity with those monarchs, but that 
they were in use long after their death. From page 11 
onwards is found a detailed description of the normal Fourth 
Dynasty mastaba, its several parts being illustrated by 
excellent plans and drawings, and on page 23 Dr. Junker 
opens a very interesting discussion as to the probable origin 
of the rectangular tablet showing the dead man sitting 
before his table of food. This tablet is found standing free 
as an independent thing only at Gizeh : elsewhere it is always 
in.serted above the false door. Hence wo must ask whether 
the tablet has been taken out of the false door and set up 
alone for the first time during the Fourth Djmasty. or whether 
it was originally independent and was later inserted into 
the false door. The answer seems to be that the tablet itself 
is directly descended from the stelae of the courtiers at 
Abydos, which belong to the first two dynasties, and that 
the insertion above the fal.se door was a secondary 
development. 

The Gizeh tablets are then described and discussed in great 
detail, their scenes and inscriptions and the execution of 
the same receiving a lengthy treatment, after which we pass 
on to the shaft and subterranean tomb-chambers and 
eventually to the sarcophagus itself. 

On pages 57 if. Dr. Junker deals with the now well-known 
reserve heads, and their significance as part of the tomb 
equipment. These magnificent portraits (see pis. xii-xiv) 
are among the finest works of art which have come down to 
us from the Old Kingdom, and many years ago Naville in 
A.Z. 48, p. 107 ff., endeavoured to connect them with the 
“ Chapter of the mysterious head ” No. CLT B in the Book 
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of the Dead."’ As Dr. Junker shows, however, although 
probably arising as the result of a parallel line of thought, 
the “ mysterious head ” owing to its form as shown in amulets 
and vignettes cannot be truly said to be a development of 
the “ reserve heads " of Gizeh. With regard to the actual 
significance of these reserve heads " the writer clearly 
proves that it was the same as that of the funerary statue, 
but whereas the latter stood in a serdab above ground, 
the stone head was placed actually in the tomb-chamber, 
looking out of its windows pierced in the slab before it. The 
soul returning to the tomb after absence would flutter down 
the shaft, recognize the head through the openings, and pass 
in to reabsorb itself in the body. 

We now pass on to a discussion of the style of Fourth 
Dynasty mastabas, their relation to the architectural history 
of the earlier dynasties, and eventually to an elaborate 
“ bauliche Analyse ” of the excavated area, and an account 
of the pottery and other objects found in the tombs. Last of 
all comes an exhaustive record of each individual mastaba 
and its contents. 

The whole book is illustrated by a series of splendid photo- 
graphs of the streets in that veritable city of the dead, and 
of the many fine examples of Old Kingdom art found there. 
Among them the statue of the fat prince Hemiunu (pi. xix ff.) 
cannot fail to excite our admiration and regard. Dr. Junker 
and his colleagues have produced a first-class work at the 
cost of what can only have been immense labour and applica- 
tion, and this published result will certainly remain a standard 
reference book of the archaeology of the Fourth Dynastv. 

Au.-iN W. Shorter. 

Dictioxnaire Amarigna-Francais suivi d’un Vocabulaire 
Francais-Am.arigna. By J. Baetemax, i\li.ssionaire 
Laziriste. Dire-douua (Ethipoie) Imprimerie Saint 
Lazare des R. P. Capucins. 1929. 

The dictionaries accessible to the student of Amharic 
prior to the publication of this work w^ere the Vocahdario of 
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the distinguished Orientalist, I. Guidi, and the unfinished 
work of Armbruster. Father Baeteman’s Dictionary is very 
much more copious than the former, as indeed appears from a 
comparison of the pages of the two ; the author estimates 
the excess at 5,000 words. Many of the words are illustrated 
by proverbs, and in a certain number of cases the pronuncia- 
tion is given in roman characters. The arrangement of the 
derivatives under their roots and the typography leave 
nothing to be desired. Further, the price, 100 francs, is 
exceedingly moderate. The French- Amharic Vocabulary 
appended is also very copious, and differs from the Dictionary 
in furnishing no grammatical information about the French 
words ; probably it is intended for Europeans rather than 
for Abyssinians. The author is to be congratulated on having 
substantially furthered the study of this difficult but 
interesting language by producing what is likely to be the 
favourite dictionary for many years. 

D. S. M. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE 

Eduard Sachau 

Eduard Sachau was born 20th July, 1845, at Neumiinster 
in Holstein. He studied Oriental and Semitic philology at 
the Universities of Kiel and Leipzig. In 1867 he obtained 
at Leipzig the degree of Dr, Phil, with his thesis Gawdliqi’s 
Almu'arrab (Leipzig, 1867). In 1869 he became “ ausser- 
ordentlicher ”, and in 1872 “ ordentlicher ” professor of 
Semitic languages at the University of Vienna. In 1876 he 
was called to Berlin, to the chair which before him such men 
as Friedrich Eiickert and Emil Roediger had occupied. In 
1887 he also became Director of the newly founded 
“ Seminar fiir Orientalische Sprachen ” at Berlin. He retained 
these two posts until he retired in 1920. 

In 1879-80 he travelled in Syria and Mesopotamia, and 
in 1897-8 in Babylonia and Assyria. 

He received many honours for his work. The Prussian 
Government gave him the title of “ Geheimer Regierungsrat ”, 
and in 1906 of “ Geheimer Oberregierungsrat ”. Prussia 
and other countries presented him with decorations. Besides 
this, he was a member of the Prussian Academy of Sciences 
and corresponding member of the British Academy and of 
the Academies of St. Petersburg and Vienna, Dr. jur. hon. c. 
of the University of Leipzig, and hon. D.C.L. of Oxford. 

The following are his principal works : — 

Theodori Mopsuesteni fragmenia Syriaca (Syr. and Lat., 
2 voll., Leipzig, 1869). 

Inedita Syriaca. Eine Samnilung syr. Uebersetzungen von 
Schriften griech. Profanliteratur (Wien, 1870). 

Chronologic orientalischer Volker von Alberuni (Arab., 2 voll., 
Leipzig, 1876-8). 

The Chronology of Ancient Nations ... of AlUruni. Trans- 
lated (London, 1879). 

Syrisch-rdmisches Rechtsbuch aus dem 5. Jahrhundert, her- 
ausgegeben, iibersetzt und erlautert (zusammen mit K. J. 
Bruns, Leipzig, 1880). 
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Reise in Syrien mid Mesopotatnien (Leipzig, 1883). 

Alberuni’s India. An Account of the Religion, Philosophy, 
Literature, Geography, Chronology, Astronomy, Customs, 
Laws, and Astrology of India about a.d. 1030. (Arab., 
London, 1887.) 

Alberuni’s India . . . An English edition, with notes and 
indices (2 voll., London, 1888). 

Arabische Volkslieder aus Mesopotatnien (Berlin, 1889). 

Catalogue of the Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, and Pushtu 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. Begun by Ed. 
Sachau, continued by H. Ethe (Oxford, 1889). 

Muhammedanisches Recht nach schafiitischer Lehre (Stuttgart 
u. Berlin, 1897). 

Verzeichnis der syr. Uandschriften der Kgl. Bibliotheh zu 
Berlin (2 Bdd., Berlin, 1899). 

Am Euphrat itnd Tigris. Reisebericht (Leipzig, 1900). 

Syrische Rechtsbiicher herausgegeben und iibersetzt (3 Teile, 
Berlin, 1907, 1908, 1914). 

“ Drei aramaische Papyrus-Urkunden aus Elefantine ” (1907, 
in den Abhandlungen der Preus. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften). 

Aramaische Papyrus und Ostraka aus einer jiidischen Militar- 
Kolonie zu Elephantine aus dem 5. Jahrhundert v. Chr. 
(2 Bdd,, Leipzig, 1911). 

Sachau also directed : — 

The editing of Ibn Saad’s Biographien Muhammeds, seiner 
Gefdhrten und der spdteren Trager des Islams (Leiden, 
1905 fE. ; he himself contributed Vol. Ill, 1, and the 
Indices). 

The publication of the Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir 
Orientalische Sprachen (Berlin, 1898-1920) ; and 

The publication of the Archiv. fiir das Studium deutscher 
Kolonialsprachen (Berlin, 1902 if.). 


A. F. 
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From The Times, Friday, 14th November, 1930 ; — 

“ Persian Painting 

“ The first of two lectures organized by the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society in connection with the Persian Art Exhibition was 
given yesterday afternoon at the Society's rooms, 74 Grosvenor 
Street, W.l, by Mr. J. V. S. WilMnson. He spoke of the 
characteristics of Persian illustrated manuscripts and of the 
various arts of the book ; also of the position of the artist 
in ancient Persia, who laboured under the disadvantage of 
belonging to a profession which was condemned by the 
theologians, and was one of a team of book-craftsmen, not 
a free agent. The lecturer accepted the fourfold division of 
periods or schools of Persian painting, though the first of 
these, the Abbased, had nothing specifically Persian 
about it, being opposed to later developments ; and the 
Mongolian, the Timurid, and the Safavid schools were not 
rigidly marked ofi from each other, for survivals of older 
traditions were always liable to occur. He illustrated from 
lantern slides how certain motives descended from pre- 
Islamic times, and were modified successively in each age. 
By decorative sketches and portraits he showed the changes 
that occurred when painting was no longer confined to 
manuscripts, and was deprived of its brilliant colouring.” 


Persian Carpets 

The second of two lectures organized by the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society in connection with the Persian Art Exhibition, was 
given on Thursday, 11th December, at the Society’s rooms, 
74 Grosvenor Street, W. 1, by Lieut.-Colonel W. G. Grey. 

The lecturer began by explaining the diSiculties met with 
by anyone who tries to obtain accurate information on the 
subject of Persian carpets. Firstly, most Persian gentlemen 
care nothing for the points which are most important in the 
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eyes of European collectors, and are consequently ignorant 
when asked about them. Secondly, dealers cannot be expected 
to give information to those who are likely to use it to their 
disadvantage. Thirdly, most of the various books that have 
been written about carpets are incomplete and frequently 
inaccurate. He sketched briefly the history of the carpet 
industry in Persia, and described the method of weaving. 
He went on to give an account of the dyes used ; referring to 
the superiority of vegetable and animal over chemical and 
mineral dyes, explaining the result of the use of aniline 
in a carpet. Advice as to the careful examination of pieces 
before making purchases followed, with some hints on testing 
for aniline. 

The lecturer then proceeded to give some account of certain 
centres of the carpet industry in Persia, notably, Khurasan, 
Kirman, Kashan, Shiraz, Isfahan, and Saruq, with reference 
to the patterns and designs peculiar to each. He emphasized 
certain points of difierence between ancient and modern 
weaves, in the course of which slides of several very fine old 
carpets which are to be on view at the approaching exhibition 
of Persian Art were shown on the screen, with some description 
of each. Among these were the world-famous “ Ardebil ” 
carpet, dating from a.d. 1640, with its millions of “ knots ”, 
wonderful colours, and exquisite tracing ; the eighteenth 
century “ Garden ” carpet with its curious design ; the 
“ Vase ” carpet of the late sixteenth century ; the “ Animal ” 
carpet of the same date, with its winged figures showing 
traces of Chinese influence, and others. 

Turning to Transcaspian carpets, the lecturer pointed out 
that it was strictly speaking incorrect to call these after 
localities ; that they should be named after the tribes by 
which they are made, and that, for instance, there was no 
such thing as a “ Bokhara ” carpet. He referred to the 
tribes by which various types are made, and explained that 
Transcaspian weaves did not, as a rule, last as long as those 
woven in Persia, owing to their constant removal from place 
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to place when the community was on the move. He remarked 
that carpets were made for utility only up to the time of the 
Eussian occupation of Transcaspia, and that the quality 
of these articles had deteriorated since then owing to the 
desirability of quick manufacture for commercial purposes. 

Finally, four specimens of these weaves were shown : one, 
a fine Tekke rug about 100 years old, one Yamut piece of 
a slightly more recent date ; a good specimen of a Tekke 
prayer rug with its rich red ground and handsome blue bars ; 
and a saddle bag, of which the different uses were indicated. 

In addition to the lecture, a number of slides were shown, 
together with a short description of the principal treasures 
which will be seen by the public at the International Exhibi- 
tion of Persian Art at Burlington House in January and 
February next. These were kindly lent by the Chairman and 
Directors of the Exhibition. 


Will any member give or sell to the Society Bengal Past and 
Present, vol. 2, pts. 1 and 2, 1908, complete with the coloured 
plate to pt. 1, also title pages to both parts and the index 
which were issued in a supplement. 

The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of 
any of the following works of which the Library is in need. 
Information as to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed : — ■ 

Bibliotheca Indica, Sanskrit, etc. : No. 4 : Niti-Sara, 
fasc. 1, 1849. No. 9 : Sahitya-darpana, text and transl., 
1850-75. No. 11 ; Taittirlya, etc., Upanisads, 1851-5. 
No. 27 : Samkhya-pravacana-bhasya, 1854-6. No. 32 : 
Surya-siddhanta, etc., 1860-2. No. 102 : Narada-smrti, 
1885-6. 

China Branch R.A.S., Transactions, pts. v-vii, 1855-9. 

Giornale Socletd Asiatica Italiana. Nuova Serie, vol. 1, 
fasc. 1, 1926. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. ix. Nos. 1. 2, 3. 
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K. Bataviaasch Genootschap Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Taal- en VolJcenkunde, Deel 59, afl. 1, 2. 

Le Museon, Nouvelle serie, vols. iv, v, vi, and from vol. x 
to the end of the series, about 1915. 

North Indian Notes and Queries, vols. 4-5, 1894- ? 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii, No. 5 ; vol. iii, Nos. 11, 
12 ; New Ser., Nos. 9, 10, 1863 ; Proceedings from the 
beginning. 

Perrot and Chipiez, History of Ancient Egyptian Art, vol. i, 
1883. 

Phoenix, The, vol. iii. No. 27, Sept. 1872. 

Sudan Notes and Records, vol. i. No. 2 ; vol. ii, No. 1. 

Toyo-Gakuho, vol. xiii. No. 1. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. xxix, pts. iii, iv. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
vol. viii. 


Notice 

The Quarterly Numbers of the Jour ml of the R.A.S, are 
forwarded to subscribers about the 11th of January, April, 
July, and October respectively in each year. Should a volume 
not be received within a reasonable time after the prescribed 
date, notification should be sent to the Secretary of the 
Society as early as possible, but, at any rate, by the end of 
the quarter concerned. Should such notice not be received 
by the Secretary within six months of the first day of the 
quarter for which the volume has been issued, the onus 
cannot be admitted, and the volume cannot be replaced. 



PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

The British Museum Quarterly. Vol. v, No. 2, September, 1930. 

The Chester-Beatty Egyptian Papyri. 

Old Kingdom Faience and other Objects. 

The Maxwell Bequest of Egyptian Antiquities. 

Recent Egyptian and Assyrian Acquisitions. 

A Portrait Mohur of Akbar. 

The Harvey Hadden Gift of Oriental Ceramics. 

Japanese prints and Persian miniatures. 

The Geographical Journal. Vol. Ixxvi, No. 4, 1930. 

Nesbitt, L. M. Danakil traversed from South to North in 1923. 
Supplement to the Geographical Journal, No. 32, July, 1930. 

Vol. Ixxvi, No. 5, 1930. 

Horsfield, George, and Conway, Agnes. Historical and Topo- 
graphical notes on Edom : with an account of the first 
excavations at Petra. 

Nesbitt, L. M. Danakil traversed from South to North in 1928. 
Part ii. 

Vol. l.xxvi. No. 6, 1930. 

Trinkler, Emil. Exploration in the Eastern Karakoram and 
the Western Kunlun. 

Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. No. 4071, vol. Ixxix, 
28th November, 1930. 

Binyon, Laurence, LL.D. Persian Painting. 

Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. Vol. 1.x, 1930. 

Mackay, E. Painted Pottery in Modern Sind. 

Blackwood, B. Racial Differences in Skin-colour as recorded 
by the Colour Top. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. Vol. xx. No. 4, 1930. 

Rama Shatma, M. H. Vestiges of Kummata. 

Venkatramiah, D. Svetasvataropanishad. 

Ramaswami Aiyar, L. V. Studies in Dravidic Linguistics. 

The Antiquaries Journal. Vol. x. No. 4, October, 1930. 
Woolley, C. L. Excavations at Ur, 1929-30. 

Pryce, Davies T. Cornucopia bowls and allied vessels. 
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Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1930. 

Dougherty, R. P. The Sealand of Arabia. 

Donaldson, D. M. Ibn Jubayr’s visit to Al-Medina. 

Barret, L. C. The Kashmiri Athatva Veda, Book xv, edited 
with critical notes. 

Vol. 1, No. 2, 1930. 

Hopkins, E. Washburn. Allusions to the Rama-Story in the 
Mahabharata. 

Vol. 1, No. 3, 1930. 

Spoer, H. H. and Haddad, E. N. Folklore and Songs from 
El-Qubebe. 

Youtie, H. C. A Gnostic Amulet with an Aramaic Inscription. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. Pali Kannika = Circular roof-plate. 

Miles, G. C. Turkish “ pala ” “ Sword ” and its derivatives. 

Sudan Notes and Records. Vol. xiii, Pt. 1, 1930. 

Wingate, Major F. R. The Siege and Fall of Khartoum, with 
map. 

Seligman, C. C. and Brenda. Note on the History and Present 
Condition of the Beni Amer (Southern Beja). 

Barken, Major P. M. Two Texts from Kordofan. 

Hillelson, S. Nubian Origin. 

Islamiea. Vol. iii, Fasc. 5. 

Castrel, Werner. Aijam al-‘Arab. Studien zur altarabischen 
Epik. 

Vol. iv, Fasc. 2. 

Ebermann, W. Bericht iiber die Arabischen Studien in Russland 
wahrend den Jahre 1921-27. 

Colin, G. S. Notes sur I’Arabe dAragon. 

Brockelmann, C. Ein neues siidtiirkisches Sprachdenkmal. 

Fischer, A. Drei Gedichte von Terfig Fikret und zwei von 
Mehmed ‘Akif. 

Vol. iv, Fasc. 3. 

Ebermann, W. Bericht iiber die arabischen Studien in Russland 
wahrend den Jahre 1921-27. 

Margoliouth, D. S. and Holmyard, E. J. Arabic Documents 
from the Monneret Collection. 

Krenkow, F. Das Wbrterbuch der Dichter Mu‘gam as-su‘ara’ 
von al-Marzubani. 

Bergstrasser, G. Zur Methode der Figh-Forschung. 

Academia Sinica. Bulletin of the National Research Institute 
of History and Philology. Pt. i, 1929. 

Preliminary Reports of Excavations at Anyang. 
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Academia Sinica. Bulletin of the National Research Institute 
of History and Philology. Yol. i, Pt. ii, 1930. 

Notes on Sanang-Setsen's “ Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen ’. 
The Tone Calculator ; a simple instrument for the mensuration 
of the Tones. 

Phonetic Notes on a Lolo Dialect and Consonant L. 

Preface to the Catalogue of the Tun-Huang Manuscripts. 

On the Chung-Kiang-Shie of Tung-Cheng-Hsien in the late 
years of the Ming Dynasty. 

TOung Pao. Vol. xxvii, Pts. 2-3, 1930. 

Ligeti, Louis. La collection Mongole Schilling von Canstadt a 
la bibliotheque de I’lnstitut. 

Moule, A. C. An Introduction to the lyii t’u chih. 

Journal of the Olani Daigakii Library of Kyoto, Japan, 
k. Comparative Analytical Catalogue of the Kanjur Division of 
the Tibetan Tripitaka, edited in Peking during the K’ang- 
Hsi Era, and at present kept in the Library of the Otani 
Daigaku, Kyoto. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society, London. 

Vol. xxvii, thirty-ninth Session, 1929-30. 

The Swan Song of the Portuguese in Japan, 1635-9. 

The Inter-Relations between Chinese and Japanese Cultures. 
The Imperial Family and Shinto. 

The Tdyo Gakuho. Reports of the Oriental Society of Tokyo, 
Japan. Vol. xviii. No. 4, October, 1930. 

Mikami, Y. On the Development of Circle Measurement in the 
Ch’ing Dynasty. 

Demuta, R. Derivative Suffixes of the Verbs in Manchu and 
Tunguse Languages. 

Matsuda, H., B.G. On the Kung-yiieh, a Tu-chiieh Tribe in 
Central Asia. 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Second Series, 
Vol. vi, 1929. 

Batchelor, J. Helps to the Study of Ancient Place Names in 
Japan. 

Pierson, Jan Lodewizte, jr. On the Transliteration and Transcrip- 
tion of the Japanese Kana, Archaic, Ancient, and Modern. 

The Journal of the Siam Society. Vol. xxiii, Pt. 3, 1930. 
Inventaire des Manuscrits Juridiques Siamois. 

Vol. xxiv, Pt. 1, 1930. 

The History of Wat Mahadhatu. 

Inventaire des Manuscrits Juridiques Siamois. 
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Tijdsckrift voor Indische Taal-land en Volkenkunde. Deel Ixx, 
Aflevering 1, 1930. 

Verslag Eaffles herdenking. 

Eenige Antiquiteiten van Zuid-Celebes. 

Een oude Kaart van der Oostindischen Archipel mit de eerste 
heHt der 16de Eeuw. 

The Garden’s Bulletin. Straits Settlements. Vol. vi, Pt. 3, 
October, 1930. 

Tbe Medical Book of Malayan Medicine. Translated by Incbe’ 
Ismail, Munshi, possibly in Penang, circa 1886. Now edited 
with medical notes by J. D. Gimlette, and determination of 
drugs by I. H. Burkill. 

Indian Antiquary. Vol. lix, Pt. dccxxxix. 

Bonnerjea, Biren. The Social and Ceremonial Life of the 
Santals cidled from various Sources. 

Vol. lix, Pt. dccxl. 

Hill, S. C. Origin of the Caste System in India. 

Vol. lix, Pt. dccxli, June, 1930. 

Bonnerjea, Biren. The Social and Ceremonial Life of the 
Santals culled from various Sources. 

Charpentier, J. Some Remarks on the Bhagavadgita. 

Koul, Anand. Some Additions to the Lalla-Vakyani. 
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Part II.— APEIL 


Restorations of Assyrian Rituals 

By CECIL J. MULLO-WEIR, B.D., D.Phil. 

I 

rriHE text published by Lutz in PBS. i, 2, No. 129, is 
partially restored by K. 9830 + 11768, published in 
Gray, The Samas Religious Texts, pi. iii. This latter tablet 
is of great interest as belonging to the series hit rimJci (House 
of Washing). The object of the prayer is to free the suppliant 
from witchcraft (cf. 11. 8 ff.), and the principal act of the 
ceremony appears to be washing with water (cf. 11. 5, 17, and 
19) of purification. The prayer has some affinities with 
maklu and surpu texts and is followed, after a short ritual, 
by a Sumerian prayer apparently identical with V R. 50, 1 ff. 
Hence, and for other reasons,^ it is not improbable that 
V R. 50-1 contains the text of the ensuing portion of bit 
rimki. It is worthy of notice that the catchline of V R. 50-1 
is the first line of surpu, Tablet IX. The Sumerian prayer 
above referred to is also quoted, along with other hit rimki 
prayers, in the ritual published by Myhrman, PBS. i, 1, 
No. 15.2 

^ The phrase bit rimki (e tit) occurs several times, viz. Col. Ill, 19 f.. 
48 f., 54 f., 69 f. ; Col. IV, 21, 28. ^ In obv. 10 ; cf. rev. 36. With obv. 6, 
cf. Gray, Samas, iii, K. 2380. catchline (probably bit rimki, cf. 1. 9) ; with 
obv. 20, cf. OECT. vi, 45, 1 (bit rimki. Tablet IV, 1. 1) ; with rev. 2, cf. 
OECT. vi, 50, 1 {bit rimki, Tablet V, 1). The ceremonial directions are 
also closely analogous to those of bit rimki. Tablets IV and V. All the 
prayers are to Babbar-Shamash ; it is precarious to try to identify the 
Semitic ones since so many prayers to Shamash begin alike. 

JEAS. APRIL 1931. 17 
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In the edition which we herewith present, the restorations 
in italics are from K. 9830 + 11768, conjectural restorations 
being in roman type. 

PBS. i, 2, No. 129 


1. [mimma(?)] .... sa ... . 

Whatsoever (?) 

2. [mimma(?)^] . ... sd ina zumri-id [basa-a] 

Whatsoever .... is in my body. 

3. [ina lumun id]dti ittdti lim[neti la tabati] ® 

On account of the evil of omens and signs, evil and 
not good, 

4 KA-KA-SA .... 3 


5. [klma *] . . itti me ® sa zumri-id Zis-sa-Af-i[t-ma] 

Like . . , with the water of my body may it be removed, 
and 

6. [ina® mu'h-\\]-su u la-ni-su Ul-lik '^'^Samas ta- . . 

Upon its head and body may it go. 0 Shamash, . . . 

7. . . . limnuti ana’’ muh-hi-sd <Mr-rM-[ud(?)] ® 

The evil . . . upon her head drive away. 

8. ® ['^“^Samas] Tcassaptu lim-kut-ma ana-ku lu-iU-bi 

0 Shamash, may she fall and may I arise ; 

9. [si-i] li-in ^^-ni-kir-ma ana-ku lu-si-ir 

May she be destroyed and may I walk aright ; 

10. [si]-i li-ir-te-si-ma ana-ku lu-bi-ib 

May she be smitten {?),i2 and may I be pure ; 


^ Variant, 1. 1, appears to have mim\ma^ ... ^ Restored from var.. 

1. 6. Var. omits 11. 3 and 4 but has a corresponding insertion after I. 7. 
^ We expect sd irui ekalli-id u mdii-id basd-a, cf. var., 1, 7. Restored 
from var., 1. 2. ® Written if the copy is correct, instead of the 

usual A-ME^. For the restoration of this line, cf. snrpu, VIII, 72 f, ; 
maklu, VII, 77 f. and 132 f. ; 11 R. 51, 66 f. ® Or ana ? ’’ Var. a-na. 
® Var. inserts two lines : itiu lumun idati [ittdti limneti Id tdbdti], sd ina 
ekalU-id [u mdti-id basd-a], Cf. note 2 above ; cf. 1. 16. • With 11. 8-11, 
cf. maklu, II, 79 ff. Var. kai-mp-[tu}. “ Var. omits in. 
verb risu, see HW. 6056 ; Muss-Amolt, 9746. 
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11. ^ [otJ-i li-mut-ma ana-ku lu-ub-lut 

May she die, and may I live. 

12. [’'“/Samos] ina di-ni-ka i-sd-ru-tam lul-lik 

0 Shamash, by thy judgment may I walk aright. 

13. ["“/Samas] as-su la e ^-pu-sd-as-si-im-ma i-pu-sd 

0 Shamash, because (?) I did not bewitch her and she (?) 
bewitched,® 

14. [’'“/Samas] as-sii la as-hu-ras-H-ma is-hu-ra 

0 Shamash, because (?) I did not enchant her and she (?) 
enchanted, 

15. \lumun\-su * um-ta-si ina muh-hi-sii me o-ra-[muk] ® 

Its evil I wash away(?) ; upon its head I pour water. 

16. . . . zumri-id nsamris {1)-an-m ki-ma me . . 

. . . my body has made me ill, like water . . 

17. [itti me so zumri-ia\ amdtu{1) an-ni-tu is-[sa-ha-at(?)] 

Along with the water of my body, this thing (?) will 
be removed (?). 

18. [mimma \\m-nu sd ina zumri-id] seri-id u ser’dni-id 

ha- [sa-a] 

Whatsoever evil is in my body, my flesh, and my 
sinews, 

19. [itti me so zumri-id lis-m-hi\-it-ma ina zumri-\iA lis-si(?)] 

Along with the water of my body may it be removed, 
and from my body may it depart.® 

II 

The prayer published in IV E. 59, No. 1, 1 ff. is partly 
restored by Schollmeyer, Samas, No. 336, which also furnishes 
us with remains of the earlier portion of the prayer. The copy 
of this latter text (K. 2625), in Gray, Samas, plate ix, provides 
us further with traces of the ceremony which preceded. The 
following is an edition of the restored lines, the restorations 

’ Cf. IV R. 59, No. 1, R. 17. * Var. i. ® The exact meaning of 11. 13 

and 14 is obscure. ‘ Var. sd. ® Cf. Schollmeyer, Samas. 101, 31. 
' Var. continues : 20. [inim-i]nim-ma iarr[u izakka-ar], 21. [tnim]- 

inim-ma bit rim-ki . . ., 22. . . . salam (?) kassapti . . . , 23. [c'n 
'’'"‘'"'JBa66ar kur-gal-ta \e(n)-7ui-zu-su\. 
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in italics being from Schollmeyer’s text, while those in roman 
type are conjectural. 

IV R. 59, No. 1 

1.1 he-U r\a-bu-u [ana-ku ®™%sipu(?)] 

0 Ea, my great lord, I am the incantation priest 

2. [sd u-m&-yi-ra-an-ni ^ . 

Whom Ea has sent .... 

3. l^'^Samas II mar II sa] kis-pu ii nakds napisti . . . ip- 

su- [su] 

0 Shamash, ditto son of ditto, whom witchcraft and 
“cutting off of life”® [have seized (?)] . . his 
enchantment, 

4. [a-na ba-la-a]t na-pis-ti-su u-pi pu-us-su-ru 

For the life of his soul, to loosen his bewitchment, 

5. [dt-m’-sw] da-a-ni pu-ru-us-si-e-su pa-ra-a-si 

For the judging of his cause, for the deciding of his 
decision, 

6. {ina ik-ri\-bi u te-es-li-ti iz-za-as-ku 

With prayer and supplication he stands before thee. 

7. k]i-bit-ka tl-su li-iz-ziz tes-lit-su lik-bi-ku 

0 Shamash, at thy command may his god stand by 
and speak to thee a prayer for him ; 

8. [^^^Kug]-su li-iz-zi-iz-ma a-hu-la-bi-su lik-bi-ku 

May Kug-shu stand by and speak to thee intercession 
for him. 

9. \^'^Samas] pu-us-su-ru u-pi-su u nakds napisti itti-ka 

i-ba-ds-si 

0 Shamash, to loosen his bewitchment and the “cutting- 
off of life ” * rests with thee ; 

10. [*'“Samas] be-U belu rabu-u pa-ri-is di-ni Hi u ameli 

at-ta 

0 Shamash, my lord, great lord, the decider of the cause 
of god and man art thou. 

1 This line = Schollmeyer, Samos, No. 336, 11. =01. King, Magic, 

12, 99. ^ Written zi-iar-rn-da. It i.s the name of some disease. 

* Written zi-tar-ru-da. It is the name of some disease. 
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11. \kis-j)\u ru-hu-u rM-[su]-M lim-nu-ti u nakas napiMi^ 

The evil spell, sorcery, and witchcraft and the “ cutting 
off of life ” 2 

12. [sd 7/] mar II ip-su [e-p]is-/i/ has-sd-pu Jcas-M-ap-tum 

Which the wizard, the witch, the sorcerer, the sorceress, 

13. sa-hi-ru [te-pi-su] sd at-ta ti-du-su-nu-ti-ma 

The enchanter, have caused to bewitch ditto the son 
of ditto, (they) whom thou knowest, and 

14. ma-am- [man ilu la idu-u sa isJ-AM-rw is-te-u 

No (other) god knows, who have enchanted, sought (?), 
etc. 

Ill 

King, Magic, No. 59, 1 ff., is partly restored by K. 3231, 
obv. 1 ff., published by Langdon, OECT. vi, plate xxiii. 
We here give an edition of the restored lines, restorations in 
italics being from Langdon ’s text, while those in roman letters 
are conjectural. 

King, Magic, No. 59 

1. [F77 ndr'\dti ina sikkati^ *f“ [bi-ni^ te-hir-ri] 

Seven rivers with a peg of tamarisk wood thou shalt 
dig; 

2. [VII sadd]-ni sd epreli tasapp-a[k VII harrdndti] . . . 

Seven mountains of dust thou shalt pour out ; seven 
highways [thou shalt make(?)]; 

3. [ndrdtji sadd-ni harrdndti NUN ^ 

The rivers, the mountains, and the highways 

4. [Hptu ^^“Samas] bel eldti sapldti pdsi ^-ir same ir [siti\ 

Incantation. 0 Shamash, lord of the upper and lower 
regions, interpreter (?) of heaven and earth, 

5. [li-]c\u-u tes-lit ’’ 

Accepter of prayer, 

* Written zi-tar-ru-de. ‘ Written zi-tar-ru-da. It is the name of some 
disease. ^ Var. i»^sikkati. * Var. omits **«. ® Var. has ^rrdnd-te 

i-SA-SA. ® BUR. Literally, " loosener." For this epithet of Shamash, 
cf. Ebeling, Quellen, i, 28, 14 = RA. 26, 40, 3. ' Var. has KA-LID, i.e. 
du^-db = teslU ; cf. Langdon, OECT. vi, p. xiv. 
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6. \j)a-tir\ bel redu-ti 

Remover 1 of the persecutor, 

7. [pa-sir (?)] dr-ni u ma-mit ildni .... 

Loosener (?) of sin and of the ban of the gods, . . . . 

8. [ub-lak-k]ct kaspa hurdsa NU ... . 

I have brought unto thee, Shamash, silver, gold, 

9. [mahar-ka 'k]am-sa-ku a-na ete-ir na [pis-ti-ia] 

Before thee I have bowed down to preserVe my life. 

^ Literally, “ loosener." 



Orthodox Variants from old Biblical 
Manuscripts 

By H. W. SHEPPARD 

§ I 

Register of MSS. aot) EDirioifs 
Collated fully in § III, and 'partially in § /F. 


MSS. 







Ginsburg, 


My .No. and British Museum 



Introduction 

Ginsbarg’ 

s MS. No. Cat. No. Kenn. 

Wickes 

(1897) 

Date 

(1926) 

(1900) (1780) 

(1881) 

No. 

page 

A.D. 

5 

Ar. Or. 16 

118 

130 

— 

8 

500 

(c. 1300) 

7 

Add. 21161 

116 

201 

1 

28 

632 

(c. 1120) 

11 

Add. 15451 

55 

— 

17 

25 

605 

(e. 1300) 

13 

Harley 5711 

54 

102 

7 

4 

478 

(c. 1300) 

14 

Or. 2201 

52 

— 


37 

667 

1300 

IS 

Add. 9399 

120 

— 

12 

12 

553 

(c. 1300) 

17 

Add. 15250 

53 

— 

2 

21 

582 

(c. 1280) 

19 

Add. 9402 

70 

— 

13 

14 

543 

1286 

20 

[Paris Bibl. Nat. 3] 

— 

158 

— 

58 

765 

1286 

22 

Harley 1528 

57 

100 

4 

3 

477 

(c. 1280) 

24 

Or. 4227 

58 

— 

— 

50 

721 

(c. 1280) 

26 

Or. 2091 

117 

— 

— 

36 

663 

(c. 1280) 

27 

Add. 9398 

119 

— 

— 

11 

526 

(c. 1280) 

34 

Add. 15252 

60 

— 

16 

23 

590 

(c. 1380) 

36 

King's 1 

56 

99 

3 

9 

512 

1385 

37 

Harley 5775 

121 

119 

9 

6 

494 

1396 

42 

(Trin. Coll. Camb. 

— 

425 



52 

734 

1419 


Add. MS. 11) 







43 

Add. 15251 

61 

572 

15 

22 

586 

1448 

47 

Or. 2375 

147 

— 

— 

47 

704 

(c. 1450) 

52 

Or. 2628 

62 

— 

— 

48 

707 

1483 

56 

Or. 2451 

92 









1483 

64 

Harley 5715 

144 

118 

8 

— 

— 

(c. 1250) 

(My No.) 








78 

Or. 9879 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(c. 920) 


Editions 






My ref, B.M. Press Mark 


Editor 


Date 

XIX 

Beu-H. 1900 e. 6 


Jacob Ben-Hayyim 

1525 


Ba. ■ 1945 f. 22 


Baer 



1880 


Gi. 15003 c. 


Ginsburg 



1926 


Kit. 1900 c. 10 


Kittel 



1905 


§11 

A Few Remarks in Plain English 


(1) In General. 

In our days and in our coimtry very little interest is taken 
in the contents of MSS. of the Hebrew Bible. This statement 
is supported by the facts of my own experience. For five 
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years, 1917-22, I was working among Bible MSS. in the 
Library at Trinity College and in the University Library at 
Cambridge, and for the last seven years I have been working 
among similar treasures in the British Museum. The Register 
of MSS., given above in Section I, will shew that at present 
I have in use what is practically the whole collection of MSS. 
of ancient date belonging to the Museum which contain the 
Hebrew Psalms, as well as MS. 42, kindly lent me by the 
Council of Trinity College, Cambridge, and MS. 20, reproduced 
as regards Psalms in photograph. And throughout all these 
years it has always been matter of surprise when, at rare 
intervals, some other scholar has apphed for permission to 
consult some one of the many MSS. in use by me. So it is that 
the corner of the field in which I find myself growing old is a 
very lonely corner ; indeed, the whole field, as well as my 
corner in it, cries aloud for workers, and is unheeded. By 
the rulers of Biblical studies in our times the field of 
the Hebrew MSS. of the Bible has been treated as an expanse 
of desert, wholly unprofitable for working, and rightly con- 
demned to be left severely imvisited. As regards my own 
corner of this field, under date 11th July, 1925, the whole 
bulk of my own work among the Bible MSS. and Editions, 
itself in manuscript, was accepted by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, under the title “ Studies in Hebrew Bible ", 
and with the Press-mark for the whole. Oriental 9624. The 
number of volumes of notes and texts to be eventually included 
will be large, but the first seven volumes already catalogued 
and available for use by scholars are complete in themselves, 
in so far as they contain the whole of the Text of Psalms in 
Ginsburg s (1913) edition, with full tables, notes, and a 
complete Concordance of the accents of every word of Psalms 
in that edition. Already finished, and presently to be 
available in the same series, is the complete text of Psalms 
as found in MS. 42 supplied with full apparatus of the same 
kind and extent. Very welcome to me will be the visit of any 
scholar who would care to be shewn a few among the many 
variants of importance in the MSS. of Hebrew Psalms. 
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(2) In Particular. 

MS. 78 comes in as an entirely new witness in the case of 
“ Ben-Asher versus Ben-Naphtali ”, that is, of “ Orthodox 
versus Heterodox ”, for that is the real meaning of the named 
leaders in question. This MS., acquired by the British 
Museum some three years ago, is very fragmentary, but 
contains considerable portions of the Book of Psalms. Its 
date is probably not later than early Tenth Century. It is, 
therefore, a witness contemporary with the earhest appearance 
of Ben-A.-Ben.-N. lists, one of which lists is brought into 
court in the following section. 

The work of collation of 23 MSS. and 4 editions as dis- 
played in Section III I found very fascinating ; and I regret 
that reasons of Hmited space prevent my annotating the results 
more fully. The MSS. fall very plainly into groups. Thus, 
what may be called the main Orthodox Group contains 5, 14, 
24, 43, 52 ( — with them often are 1 1 and 1 9, but each of these 
at times shows strong independence). Of these 74 is so near 
to the first great Rabbinical Edition of Jacob Ben-Hayyim 
(1525), as to bear out Ginsburg’s expressed opinion that it 
was used as a main spring by that editor. 43 breaks off 
in various places and cases from the Orthodox tradition, and 
in many things is found m close touch with 78, both of these 
being found occasionally in alliance with 47 (Yemen) and 
56 (Persia). Of what may be called the “ Irregulars ”, there 
is a close family relationship in the accents, vowels, and 
minutiae between 13, 17, 34, 36, 37, 42, and 64. The last- 
named, alongside of 7, 20, and 22, probably preserves some of 
the oldest accentual traditions. In both 7 and 20 certain 
additional accents survive, which have become obsolete 
elsewhere, and in 20 one accent common in the other MSS. 
has not yet made its appearance. 

Finally I dare to predict that the Text of 78, wherever 
extant, will have to be carefully considered by the Editors of 
any future Edition of the Psalms in Hebrew. 
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(2) Analysis and Notes 

Ps. 1,2 ’3 78. So 5, 14, 24, 47, 52, 56, Gi. 

Ben-A. "DX '3 Ben-N. DN~'3 
• <• <• 

„ 78. So 14, 22, 24, 37, 43, 47, 52, 56, 

xix, Gi. 

Ben-A. innin:;w Ben-N. inninsn 

Ps. 2, 5 78. 

Ben-A. i/noni Ben-N. 

7 nqgD« 78. So Ben-A., 5, 13, 14, 19, 37, 43, 47, 
52, 56, xix, Ba., Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N. nqgCit 

11 n:^T3 78. So 7. (Ben-N. nNT|) 

Ben-A. nxi-ia 

12 I So 13, 14, 15, 24, 36, 43, 52, 56, 

xix, Gi. 

Ben-A. I Ben-N. I 

Ps. 3, 2 =i3nTljO 78. So Ben-A., 34, 47, xix, Ba., Gi., 

Kit. 

Ben-N. 

8 p’N-b3-r^ 78. So 5, 7, 11, 13, 14, 17, 20, 22, 

24, 34, 37, 42, 43, 47, 52, 56, Gi. {'if Ben-A.) 
Ben-N. 

Ps. 13, 3 nw-ny 78. So 7, 15, 20, 26. 

Ben-A. njN-Ty Ben-N. njjj—tr 

Ps. 14, 1 78. So 17. (wntprt 5, 14, 24, 

37.) 

Ben-A. n’/qn 
Ben-N. a'yqri 
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Ps. 14, 2 onx-'iS-br 78 . So 5, 14 , 24 , 43 , 47 , 52 , xix, Gi. 
Ben-A. DlX-’JS-by 

AT T I” . 

Ben-N. 

Ps. 18, 8 rrijT la 78 . (nnn-'s 14 , 52 , 56 .) 

(nnn ■'i Ben-A., 7 , 20 .) 

Ben-N. 

TAT 

30 ^^p|3 78 . So Ben-A., 5, 14 , 43 , 52 , Ba., Eat. 
Ben-N. p 

46 78 . So Ben-A., 13 , 17 , 20 , 22 , 24 , 27 , 34 , 

37 , 43 , 52 , 56 , Ba., Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N. 

49 78 . So Ben-A., 11 , 14 , 17 , 22 , 27 , 43 , 

47 , 52 , 56 , xix, Ba., Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N. 

Ps. 19, 2 bN"Tin3 78 . So Ben-A., 14 , 52 , xix, Ba., Gi. 
Ben-N. bx TipB 

5 I 78 . So Ben-A., 5, 7, 14 , 22 , 36 , 42 , 

43 , 52 , 56 , Ba., Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N. I 

I V T T »T : 

8 nin^ rw'jr 78 . So Ben-A., 11 , Ba. 

Ben-N. rrin’ nrtr 

AT : A •• 

9 nyi;! rnya 78 . So Ben-A., Ba. 

Ben-N. mn'l n^isp 

10 n^HB 78 . So Ben-A., 11 , 13 , 14 , 15 , 17 , 19 , 
20 , 22 , 24 , 27 , 34 , 36 , 42 , 43 , 52 , 56 , xix, Ba., 
Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N. nninp 
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Ps. 19, 11 □■'TOnin 78 . So 5, 14 , 17 , 24 , 37 , 52 , 56 , xix, 
Gi. ('n Ben-N.) 

Ben-A. Diinraii 

14 vmsp 78 . So Ben-N., 5, 7 , 11 , 14 , 17 , 19 , 20 , 
26 , 34 , 37 , 42 , 43 , 52 , xix, Gi. 

Ben-A. 

Ps. 20, 5 78 . So Ben-N., 14 , 19 . 24 , 37 , 47 , 52 , 

56 , xix, Ba., Gi., Kit. 

Ben-A. 

6 78 . So Ben-A., 5 , 11 , 13 , 14 , 15 . 

19 , 22 , 24 , 26 , 34 , 36 , 42 , 43 , 52 , xix, Ba., Gi., 
Kit. 

Ben-N. 

8 Tirp-narj 78 . So 11 , 17 , 34 , 36 , 37 , Gi. ('& 14 , 
52 , xix.) 

Ben-A. Ben-N. njT; oara 

Ps. 22, 12 fX"-? 78 . So 56 . 

Ben-A. p Ben-N. px ’3 

15 iTlsrini 78 . 

Ben-A. =rTlQp!T| Ben-N. =IT1srir^ 

25 rna-X^ 78 . So Ben-A., 5, 14 , 43 , 47 , 52 , xix, 
Ba., Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N. rJ73"xb 

Ps. 23, 4 I ^X"'? 78 . (-'3 19 .) 

Ben-A. '^X^3 Ben-N. '^bx"’^ 

5 7©^ njfsn 78 . So Ben-A., 11 , 47 , 56 , Ba. 
Ben-N. 
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Ps. 24, 7 7S. So Ben-A., 43 , Ba. 

Ben-N. 

Ps. 25, 2 -bx 78 . ('; Ben-A., 15 , 19 , 20 , 27 .) 
Ben-N. 

5 nFlX"’J3 78 . So Ben-A., 5, 14 , 43 , 52 , xix, Ba., 
Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N. nriN ’a 

T “A JT 

Ps. 27, 3 njpP’DN 78 . 

Ben-A. njqS'DX Ben-N. ilJnp'DX 

6 ‘ITi?] 78 . So Ben-N., 43 . 

Ben-A. npri 

Ps. 28, 1 78 . 47 .) 

Ben-A. Ben-N. 

7 •'TEra^ 78 . So 43 . 

Ben-A. ''n;&ai Ben-N. 'n''t|7ai 
9 qr-)i 78 . So 14 , 24 , 36 , 37 , 47 , 52 , 56 . 

Ben-A. Dypi Ben-N. D;ini 

Ps. 29, 4 nja nin’-^ip 78 . So 5, 14 , 24 , 42 , 52 , 56 , Gi. 
Ben-A. nj33 rtirp-biip 
Ben-N. n33 rrin’ bip 

6 njpTi 78 . So Ben-A., 5, 11 , 14 , 17 , 24 , 37 , 
43 , 56 , xix, Ba., Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N. □T’P'!!;! 

^ 7S. (qipo;!], 43 .) 

Ben-A. Piqp;!,^! Ben-N. Cjipn?;!. 

Ps. 30, 1 najo-i'isr 78 . So 5, 7 , 14 , 17 , 19 , 20 , 34 , 36 , 
37 , 47 , 52 , 56 , xix, Gi. 

Ben-A. npjq-Tiltf Ben-N. rpjq -I'er 
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Ps. 31, 3 Tiro 78. 

Ben-A. Ben-N. Tipo mgrb 

12 I’isipbl 78. (pjacrbi 13.) 

Ben-A. ]35B^ Ben-N. 

16 78. 

Ben-A. ''jb’tn Ben-N. ■'3j’''?rn 

23 ■’P1E73 78. 

Ben-A. Ben-N. 

24 laix 78. So 47. 17.) (lanx Ben-A.) 

Ben-N. inqx 

Ps. 33,4 7S. So 5, 11,13,14,17,22,26,34, 

36, 37, 42, 43, 52, 56, 64, xix, Gi. ( p Ben-A.) 
Ben-N. 

Ps. 34, 1 Wi;?! 78. So 37. (Ben-N. ) 

5, 24, 47, 52.) (inBr-iri 34.) 

Ben-A. 

4 naanjn 78. So 5, 42, 47, 56. 

Ben-A. noQnH Ben-N. noain:^ 

12 lab 78. So 47, 56. 

• TV j j: J 

Ben-A. Ben-N. □'':a lab 

• TV »: • TV J : 

19 nn ■’JJpTnsi 78. So 14, 17. (TlW 7.) 

Ben-A. 

Ben-N. ra’^ •’Xp'rnNT 

Ps. 50, 6 Nin 78. So Ben-A., 34, Ba. ('im 17, 20, 
52.) 

Ben-N. Nin BS» 
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Ps. 52, 5 pT? naip 78 . So 5, 13 , 14 , 19 , 37 , 52 , 56 , 
xix, Gi., Kit. 

Ben-A. p^S lain Ben-N. p^ 

Ps. 62, 4 78 . So Ben-A., 13 , 14 , 22 , 36 , 43 , 47 , 

52 , 56 , xix, Ba., Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N. irtynn 

13 inpya;;! 78 . So 14 , 37 , 43 , 47 , 52 (pr.m.), 56, 
xix, Gi. 

Ben-A. Ben-N. 

Ps. 63, 12 78 . So Ben-N., 24 . ('1 7.) 

Ben-A. 

Ps. 64, 6 ia|-n><T 78 . So 5, 14 , 17 , 19 , 22, 47 , 52 , xix, Gi. 
Ben-A. Ben-N. iob njstp'; 

11 78 . 13 , 27 , 34 .) 

Ben-A. Ben-N. !l!5^nri,?f 

Ps. 65, 10 npp^ril 78 . 

Ben-A. nppipl?,! Ben-N. nppi&llli 
M 13-^3 78 . 

Ben-A. JD 13 Ben-N. p"'? 

Ps. 66, 2 i^ljrfaa 78 . So 7 , 52 . 

Ben-A. iiptp-TiM Tiai Ben-N. iijtp 1153 

3 Ji^-^c^3'] 78 . ('I 7 .) 56.) 

Ben-A. Ben-N. 

4 i 78 . So 5, 7 , 14 , 17 , 19 , 27 , 36 , 37 , 

52 , 56 , xix, Gi., Kit. 

Ben-A. l ]'p.?<n“b3 Ben-N. I 
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Ps. 66, 12 78. So Ben-A., 5, 7, 14, 47, xix, 

Ba., Kit. 

Ben-N. wxa 

15 78. (■nWN 7, 14, 43, 47, 52.) 

Ben-A. rtpyx Ben-N. 

Ps. 67, 2 --IN-' 78. So 47, 56. 

3 J“<T 5 

Ben-A. nx’ Ben-N. IX'' 

Ps. 69, 16 -naxC!"bxi 78. So 47. ('i 7.) 

Ben-A. iaxi?"i?Kl Ben-N. 

23 78. So 43. ('i 7.) 

Ben-A. Ben-N. npi^tS^'! 

25 Dn''by-ljstji 78. So Ben-N., 43. 

Ben-A. OirbsT-^Blji 

28 lir-n??? 78. So 13, 14, 15, 24, 47, 52, 56, xix, 

Ba., Gi., Kit. Oiynjr) 20.) (]ijr np]n 22.) 

Ben-A. ]iy"n3p Ben-N. lijr njn 

35 75. So 5,11,14,24,36, 37,47,52,56, 

xix, Gi., Kit. (',^,7.) 

Ben-A. Ben-N. irnb^n;'^ 

Ps. 71, 2 '’bx-nen 75. 

Ben-A. ''bxTipn Ben-N. ^bx njsn 

11 ='917. 75. (pr.m. Botli diacritical marks above 
and below the 1 can be seen under erasures — • 
cf. p’Pi-ifi Ps. 103, 12 below.) 

Ben-A. ifj-jn Ben-N. ^p-n 

„ rx"’3 75. So 14, 43, 52. (jyi ^3 56.) 

Ben-A. pjx •'3 Ben-N. p,X"'3 
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Ps. 72, 7 75. So Ben-A., 5, 14 , 47 , 52 , 56 , xix, 

Ba., Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N. ra’a ms'' 

JT T : J- : • 

12 75. So 43 . 

Ben-A. ■iT.jr]''|>ei Ben-N. iTr pNl 
Ps. 77, 1 ]tn’-n-br 75. So 5, 7, 11 , 13 , 15 , 19 , 24 , 26 , 
27 , 37 , 43 , 47 , 52 , 56 , Gi. 

Ben-A. Ben-N. 'piniT"i?r 

13 75. So 14 , 24 , 37 , 52 . 

Ben-A. Ben-N. Tj'iniybyai 

Ps. 78, 52 n3W;i 75. So 43 , 47 . (': 14 , 42 , 52 , 56 .) 

Ben-A. qjqri Ben-N. D3nr,l 
Ps. 79, 9 nE331. «b''3?n'! 75. So Ben-N., 5, 14 , 15 , 17 , 19 , 
22 , 24 , 26 , 34 , 42 , 52 , xix, Gi., Kit. 

Ben-A. ipqt wb’srni 

10 cn^fib^ 75. So Ben-N., 14 , 24 , 47 , 52 . 56 .) 

Ben-A. nn^ribN 

Ps. 92, 5 ■’Oryaa 75. So 5, 22 , 37 . 

Ben-A. •’jyyaa Ben-N. q'lT ’'jyyaa 
15 75. So 5. ('1 56.) 

Ben-A. D''^:orq Ben-N. n’lsynj 

Ps. 93, 4 q')"natzra D''';;i;qx 75. So Ben-A., 5, 7, 15 , 24 , 
34 , 37 , 43 , 47 , xix, Ba., Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N. D'' nacra D’'T'W 

Ps. 94, 4 ■'.by^-ba 75. So Ben-A., 5, 11 , 13 , 24 , 

26 , 42 , 43 , 47 , 52 , xix, Ba., Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N. J5ji< ’’j’y^? 
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Ps. 95, 6 nirr-iasb 7S. So 5, 14 . 15 . 17 , 24 , 42 , 52 . 56 , 
xix, 6i. 

Ben-A. rrin-'-'JS^ Ben-N. niiT' "'33^ 

JT : f : • JT J ' 

7 i^p3"DX 78 . 

Ben-A. ibp3-nx Ben-N. ibp3"aK 
Ps. 96, 2 "nra ti??? 78 . So 5, 14 , 52 , xix. Kit. 

Ben-A. nra Ben-N. DTO 

8 78 . So Ben-N., 5, 14 , 20 , 22 , 24 , 27 , 47 , 
64 . (1N^ 19 .) 

Ben-A. 

Ps. 102, 14 78 . So 56 . 24 .) 

Ben-A. sa "'I Ben-N. k;3“'3 
26 78 . So 5, 14 , 24 , 43 , 47 , 52 , 56 . 

Ben-A. Ben-N. 

Ps. 103, 2 rbiarba 78 . So Ben-A., 5, 7 , 11 , 13 , 14 , 15 , 
17 , 19 , 20 , 22 , 24 , 26 , 34 , 36 , 37 , 42 , 43 , 47 , 
52 , 56 , 64 , xix, Ba., Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N. rbiaT^a 

IT IT 

4 ■'pntgran 78 . So 47, 34 , 37 , 43 . ('an Ben-A., 
14 , 15 , 47 .) 

Ben-N. ■’piejn^n 
12 pyipn 78 . 

Ben-A. pTipn Ben-N. pTinn 
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Ps. 104, 9 bnif! 78. (nop 42.) 

Ben-A. npp^l^ Ben-N. nop 

Ps.106,29 qLP.^'pypj 78. So Ben-A., 14, 15, 20, 27, 34, 
36, 37, 43, 52, 56, Ba., Kit. 

Ben-N. 

32 78. So Ben-A., 5, 7, 11, 13, 14, 19, 

22, 34, 36,37, 43, 47, 52, 56, xix, Ba., Gi., Kit. 
Ben-N. 

47 iJirqpl 78 (pr.m.). So Ben-N., 14 (pr.m.), 37, 
43. ('1, 7.) 

Ben-A. wSSfll 

48 78. 

Ben-A. fn| Ben-N. •rinq 

Ps. 107, 3 nisqsai 78. So 5, 47, 56. ('01 Ben-N.) 
Ben-A. niinXQl 

T —.i ■ 

Ps. 113, 5 ’iT'i^on 78. ('n 43.) 

Ben-A. •'rTi;[On Ben-N. •’n’ajop 
Ps. 118, 25 N3 nvBiin 78. (N3 nsT’crin 52, 56. Gi.) 
Ben-A. 3j|3 nypin 
Ben-N. 3^3 npipip 

Ps. 119, 17 jproy-ljy bqj 78. So 5, 14, 43, 47, 52, xix, Gi. 

Ben-A. jipqr-br Ben-N. ^91 
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Ps. 119,29 Tiriiin: 75. 

Ben-A. Jinnini Ben-N. 

35 is ■'3 78. 

Ben-A. in p Ben-N. p p 
38 75. So Ben-A., 5,11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 

19, 20, 22, 24, 26, 27, 34, 36, 37, 42, 43, 47, 
52, 56, 64, xix, Ba., Gi., Kit. 

Ben-K 

43 75. So 14, 24, 37, 43, 47, 52 (pr.m.), 

56, xix, Gi. ('i, 5, 7.) 

Ben-A. byn-^Kl Ben-N. 

45 75. ('j^l Ben-N., 37, 43.) 

Ben-A. np^riril<l 

47 78. (';»] 37, 43, 47.) 

Ben-A. Ben-N. 

48 TprjpQ-bjC 75. Ben-N., 14, 37, 43, 47.) 

Ben-A. 

Ps. 144, 15 i^ nnncr 75. 

Ben-A. i^ Ben-N. i^ nnjs^ 

Ps. 145, 4 ?ipnp;i 75. So Ben-A., 7, 14, 47, xix, Ba., 

Gi., Kit. 

Ben-N. 

Ps. 146, 7 nyjS 78. So Ben-A., 7, 11, 13, 17, 20, 34, 37, 
43, Ba. 

Ben-N. njrff 
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§ IV 

Some other Notable Things in 3IS. 78. 

rolio. Eef. 

la Ps. 1, 1 Tar iib So 43. 

’ ATT J 

2 rnrr nnins dk ■'3 In top margin 

nrnab npsnn pK 's nnins dj< ’3 

xbyta inn pij-'x d’hIjx bNicrb ma fx 

(Ps. 1, 2 ; 73, 4 ; and 73, 1 — ^in that order). 
The Text of 78 is not extant for Ps. 73. 
The accentuation demanded here for its 
first and fourth verses appears to belong 
to an ancient tradition whereby verses 
1 and 2, and 4 and 5, in each case were 
intoned as a single verse. 14 supports 
this in Ps. 73, 1, and Gi. in verse 4. 



Ps. 

2, 

7 

np|j< ’::;i nSx nin’ Same accents in 





5, 14, 24, 43, 56, xix, a formidable group. 

lb 

Ps. 

3, 

7 

qy ni^qna xn;’J«("X^5 Same accents in 45. 

2a 

Ps. 

12, 

8 

1 

rt 1 -iJiyn So Baer. 


Ps. 

13, 

4 

■'33y^Ti!;j'’5n 43 ■’337 rra’^n 

2b 

Ps. 

11, 

7 

p?rp JJl'! p So in Ps. 53, 7. 

Zb 

Ps. 

17, 14 

ibiin a^noa •TirT’ i^-nTiaa 


^rSS=[ In the margin is the following — ■ 
f i “ Note Seven 

pTDS verses 

iTIpS in Scripture 
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Folio. Kef. 


iT TO 

on the 7-15 plan 

1_ ' » 
]-'Ta n-i 

15 words 

t 

7 words 


on the one hand 

71 

and 7 words 

Na-'a 

on the other 

srT'ysai 

and the central word 

na rrix 

comprises 

ria 

K'thibh 

•ipi 

and K^re.” 


There is a note to the same purport, 
though differently worded at the end, in 20. 

Zh Ps. 18, 1 nfi7b'’s;n 01^5 Gi. n^jn^b-'SniDi;!! 

Contrast v. 4 njn’ KnfJN 


4a 


16 

1 So Gi. 

T<* — 



20 

■'a“'P|Sn ’a Contrast Ps. 22, 9 below. 



31 

n7n'’"max Gi. "mas 

JT i - : »• *- : • 

46 


36 




45 


5a 

Ps. 

19, 3 

[s^]. 

56 

Ps. 

20, 7 

iyi^n rp So 14, 43, 52, xix. 


Ps. 

21, 9 

Tirp’ No accent. 

6a 

Ps. 

22, 1 

nipTP 



9 

]’’Bn la Contrast Ps. 18, 20 above. 
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Folio. Ref. 

66 Ps. 22, 20 ’n-iTyb Gi. •'mTrb 
27 rtynT 

AT : J 

7a Ps. 24, 4 ■’»5J3 No '’ip So 9, 26, 36. 

{Note. — MS. 9 (myXo. and Gi.’s), not often legible in its small things, 
is cited occasionally in this section. It is B M. MS. Xo. Add. 9403, 
Cat Xo. 73, Ginsburg Introd. Xo. 55, Page 549.) 

7 So Baer. 

8 Note in the same verse nin^ but nin^, (the 
accent swallowing the vowel). 

76 Ps. 25, 7 niNian [s?c]. 

Ps. 26, 1 So Gi. (1913). The change to 

in Gi. (1926) is an error. See the 
note on the variant in hoth editions. 

8rt Ps. 27, 2 nijiri (pr.m.) So 19. 

3 NJN (pr.m.) So 15. 

6 ■'crNT cn'' nnyi 43 on'' nnn 

86 10 •':edN'' nlHM Same accents 14. 

• 1" : - ‘I JT 

11 So Gi. 

13 

* i- 

Ps. 28, 5 nrn'' Nb ’s xb ■'3 

7 So 43. 

8 Tivni So 43. 

* T 

9a Ps. 29, 9 ibs-'nai 

Ps. 30, 8 ly So 43, Gi. 
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Folio, 

% 

lOa 


106 

11a 


12a 


126 

13a 


Ret. 

Ps. 31, 11 
14 
17 

19 

22 

23 

Ps. 32, 9 

Ps. 33, 22 
Ps. 34, 2 

8 

9 

10 

Ps. 49, 14 


Ps. 

50, 

19 

Ps. 

51, 

11 


So Baer. 

•hv So 43. 

■'jjritzrin So Gi. 

-)j5» ■'n?» So 14, 43, xix. 

•'b' non S"'^ipn ’O So 47, xix, Gi. 

The j apparently protecting 
against a known variant 
15 and some of De Rossi’s MSS. have '’P'7T33 . 
pni-OTJp;! Ba. and Gi. 

a’,3p So 37. 

■non'' So 47, 56. 

V v: VI ' 

9 IT’ 

wni 7 and 37 have Wl’ 42 

So Baer, Mandelkern, and B.D.B. 
MSS. should be studied here. 7, 64, xix 
have and so Gi. (with no note). 

78 has 3 in the side margin, and in the 
lower margin 

boa ynn nynViT oom nr q-'di 3 ijps 

but in Eccl. 7, 25 (folio 356) bop with 

marginal b. 

■’nbiybai 

J w T n 
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Folio. Ref. 

136 Ps. 52, 7 

11 niu“’3 Jipe? 

Ps. 53, 1 D^riD-bv 

2 bis aTnm wncrn 43 similarly, but wriEin 

4 So Gi. {43 ntEjr yx) 

7 ]p.i_ ’a as in Ps. 14, 7. 

,, nai?'"; 

14a Ps. 62, 6 ■'ET?: ■'aijT '^X So Gi. Baer ■'a^ 

9 r:abi3SEi 43 use; Cf. v. 13. 

JT T : j : * >T T : > : • 

10 VTH ij? Gi. Erx-'la 

11 a^r-'^lb’n So Gi. (but ~’3), Baer TS 
Cf. Ps. 53, 4. 

13 43 Cf. V. 9. Gi. 

Ps. 63, 2 X1D57X Gi. 

3 ?jri7q 5, 13, 19, 22, 42, 43, 47, 56, mx. 
146 Ps. 64, 2 THEia 

"isrn 

J • 

7 "7iEpni So Gi. 

9 filin’ So 43. Baer 

10 D’nbN =ITOT (pr.m.) 

15a Ps. 65, 9 14-^ttpO (xixZ':}P^-\il.’2~'itpO). 

10 n,?.|7^ril Pl/ps 


JBA3. APBII, 1931. 


19 
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Folio. Ref. 


156 

Ps. 

66, 

18 

''ilif i kb pr.m. (So Gi.) altered to 





ypPr 




20 

inKa i-rom ■'nbsn iion-kb ictn D^■^bk 

16a 

Ps. 

69, 

19 

So Baer. 

16b 



22 

Same accent in 73 and 64. 


Ps. 

70, 

2 

•'r^Tyb So 22 (and five early Edd. acc. 





to Gi. — not xix). 

17a 

Ps. 

71, 

12 

inntyb So 22. 

17b 

Ps. 

72, 

3 

I I 

cnn So Ba. Gi. icnn 

. T • T 




4 

NjSTT So Ba. Kitt. NjSTi Gi. NjSTI 




8 

1171 (pr.m.) 

18a 

Ps. 

76, 

12 

qn-ja So Kit. Baer I")!): Gi. n:j3 


Ps. 

77, 

8 

’Pkiq.:?: n’pbirbn. 





So Ba. (but ffabiybiij. 





Gi. 1 n'’pbirbn So Kit. (but □■'pbiirbn). 




10 

bN nijin n?Ein^ 

18b 

Ps. 

78, 

7 

bx ■'bbrp 20 ’bbrp 




9 

n^fapan -^pin •'ja.p: (Kit. 





■’p.RTia). Gi. •'Din ’japia 

19b 



38 

1 mni There is no break of any sort 





marked before these words. 

20a 



66 

nsin pr.m. 

21a 

Ps. 

91, 13 

liani T’ga opin Ba. Gi. Kit. osnn 

21b 

Ps. 

92, 10 

ll|< ^.byp-ba 




15 

riT D’apq 


Ps. 

93, 

2 

qbiyp So Ba. 
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Folio. Ref. 

22a Ps. 94, 4 
6 
9 

11 

Ps. 95, 2 
7 

226 Ps. 96, 2 
4 
7 

23a Ps. 100, 3 
4 

Ps. 101, 1 


3 

236 Ps. 102, 7 


14 

24a 27 


n3T So 43 and many other MSS. 

□■'pin’'! So Ba. 

43 (So Gi.) 

43 

npn-i3 
ib'rnj [sic]. 

□rn to the Scribe of the Consonants began 
a new verse. 

pr.m. 

~tiip nin? bnH •'p So Ba. 

TjT] Tips 

I3^y-X7n 43 Kiq 

■nma pr.m. but altered by the punctuator to 

tbra with marginal DPI 
■TirDb 

43 has ipip with same marginal note. 
Qiacr So 7, 9, 15, 19, 34, 36, 64. 

Dias So 15 (pr.m.) and two of the three 
“ intralinear-Latin ” MSS., Kenn. 73 and 
97 (the latter, Trin. Coll. Camb. R.8.6, 
seen and noted by me). MS. 47 has 
the traditional DiDS, but its Arabic 
rendering is DT3D. The variant Di2 was 
known to Jerome. 

;i?ia Nja-'D nr •'d 

: Gi. ns''bnn 
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Folio. Ref. 

24& Ps. 103, 20 

Ps. 104, 7 
25a Ps. 106, 38 
48 

256 Ps. 107, 1 
3 

26a Ps. 113, 4 
6 

7 


266 Ps. 114, 7 
Ps. 115, 1 
7 

27a Ps. 118, 17 
25 


: nnT [sic]. The plural. So LXX, 
Vulg. (and AEHR of Jerome), Coverdale 
(1535), Great Bible (1539), P.B.V. 

So 9, 14, 52, xix. 

■'P3 m USnri Same accents Ba. Gi. DT 

□birn nriinBijin-p rilrpip-ia 

pr.m. 

See Ps. 113, 6, below, 
nini I DMa-ba-by m So Ba. Gi. i □"'is 

AT : >• T - <.T J* 

np]|?3 Cf. Ps. 107, 3 above. Gi. 
in both cases treats the last word as short 
(as in this Text), Ba. as long. 

(In MS. written 'p’pq, so as to 
leave no doubt as to the identity of the 
first accent.) So 1 4, 52, wrongly listed by 
Gi. as having which is only certainly 

found in 5, 43, and 47 in Gi.’s list, as in 
9 the first accent has been added by a 
modern hand, and the scribe of 56 writes 
the accents Mer’kha N3na (y), and Tarha 
Nn")a (y), exactly alike as y. 
nip?,'’ nibx [sic]. 

The two Psalms as one. 

]10ra'’ xb DiTT pr.m. — corrected with 
the vowels. 

: Ba. and Gi. •'jEryiD 

: x| rrirp X3x 
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Folio. Ref. 

In MS. nn'i^sri, an entirely different accent 
from that in ny'^n (as shewn). 

27a Ps. 118, 29 : i'^n The Makkeph intentionally 

so placed. See Ps. 107, 1 above. 

276 Ps. 119, 12 and so in v. 26. 

28a 31 The Text displayed (but not accented) for 

the main division to follow njT, — so Vulg. 
and Jerome — also the Geneva English 
Bible (1560). ; ■'jcrni;! • • ‘^8 The two 

(? “ Extraordinary ”) points on the line of 
the consonants. 

286 35 ’nssn ia ■'3 Note 'Snot ’3. Contrast 

Ps. 22, 9 above. Baer \3, Gi. 

29a Ps. 144, 13 niaaip Although the preceding words 
are not extant in this MS., the fact 
that ninanp, and not niaanp, is found here 
proves that on this word, and not on 
niEl'’bNa, as Gi., was the main division of 
the second section of the verse. Thus 14 
accents ; irpisna ninanp nis'’b8p 
Ps. 145, 1 n3“a8T Ba. n3"i3N1 Gi. n3138l 

2 nbbnsi (metheg so placed). Ba. nb!?n8,l 

4 So Ba. and Gi. 

6 with marginal T T 

(Note b‘) 

• 

P 

The two 7 7 are in the same size and ink 
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Fulio Ref. 

as the consonants of the Text. Both refer 
to this word, there being two diSerent 
drSerences in the reading required. The 
word appears in the same full written form 
in 47, 52, 56, xix. 

29a Ps. 145, 8 Gi. seems to have followed xix alone 

in the whole of his listed MSS. and 
Editions in printing 

ir 43 Ba. Gi. 

Kit. 42 ijn-TtM 

Jerome read ^nmaai 
13 nTl “itn So 5, 43, 47, 56, xix. 

15 I Perhaps a Pasek. 

16 So Ba. Gi. r'iW5-T 

296 21 •'*3 iIth So 42. 

Ps. 146, 4 Now vpincry but orig. (and correctly) 'V 
10 The placing of the last vowel 

corrects the spacing of the consonants. 
One word, not two, here. 

Ps. 147, 5 in^arib'' i.e. Thus, and not 

_ 3TD 

insianbl in correct codices ”. The latter 
is found in 9, 27, 42, 64, LXX, Vulg. 



The Geographical Nam^ in the Stael-Holstein 

Scroll 

By G. L. M. CLAUSOX 

rpHE “ Stael-Holstein Scroll ” is a convenient name to give 
to the document on which are inscribed the texts 
recently published by Professor Thomas and Professor 
Sten Konow in “ Two Mediaeval Documents from Tun Huang ”, 
Oslo EtnografisTce Museums Skrifter, Bind 3, Hefte 3 (Oslo, 
1929). It bears on one side a Buddhist Sutra in Chinese and 
on the other one document in Tibetan and one in the ^aka 
language (also sometimes called “ Khotanese ” and “ Nord- 
Arisch ”). These latter have no relation to the Chinese text 
and were written on it when it had become waste paper. 

The two documents appear to be, so to speak, the “ office 
copies ” of the correspondence of a mission sent by the King 
of Khotan to the ruler of Sha-chou, the place now usually 
known as Tun-huang, in Western Kansu. 

The Tibetan text falls into three parts, a rough and a fair 
copy of a memorial from the mission to the ruler of Sha-chou, 
and a metrical summary of the writer’s principal points. This 
text contains no geographical names and we need not consider 
it further. 

The Saka text falls into five parts, the first three of which 
are preceded by dates in the fourteenth year of King Visa- 
sambhata of Khotan, a “ cock year ”, which Professor Konow 
shows to be the equivalent in all probability of a.d. 757-8, 
with A.D. 769-70 as a possible alternative. The first section 
is short and its meaning obscure. The second is apparently, 
at any rate in part, a copy of the mission’s passport and 
contains several lists of names. The third part is a report 
by the mission. The fourth and fifth, apparently in verse, 
seem to be irrelevant. 

The editors have rightly emphasized the extreme importance 
of the lists of geographical names contained in the second part 
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of the ^aka text as a new and independent authority for the 
geographical names in Chinese Turkestan and the adjacent 
areas in the eighth century. 

My excuse for reopening the question so soon is that the 
editors have wisely preferred to publish their material at once 
instead, as is too often the case, of keeping it to themselves 
until they have squeezed the last drop of juice out of the 
lemon. It is in no spirit of carping criticism that I offer 
a contribution to the elucidation of their text, which they 
could no doubt have made themselves if they had kept the 
rest of the world waiting a little longer. 

For the geography of Central Asia in and around the eighth 
century there is already a good deal of information, but it is 
of a very mixed kind and, apart from those Chinese authorities 
which were written specifically, or partly, for the purpose 
of giving geographical information, the texts often create 
more problems than they solve. 

Apart from the Chinese authorities, which are the principal 
source of our knowledge, we have the following sources of 
information : — 

(1) The Arab and Persian geographers and historians, 
who in this period hardly come far enough East to throw 
much light on the present document. 

(2) The “ Runic ” Turkish inscriptions which hardly 
come far enough south. 

(3) The Tibetan documents from Sir Aurel Stein’s and other 
excavation in Central Asia, extracts from which are published 
from time to time by Professor Thomas in this Joimml. These 
contain a number of place-names but only rare indications of 
their location. 

(4) The Kharosthi documents from the same excavations, 
which have been published in Kharosthi Inscriptions Dis- 
covered hy Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan, by Boyer, 
Rapson, Senart and Noble. These come from the right area 
but are some 500 years earlier. 

(5) The Sanskrit documents published by Liiders in his 
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articles “ Zur Geschichte und Geographie Ostturkestans ” 
and “ Weitere Beitrage zur Geschichte, etc.” {SPAW., 1922, 
pp. 243-61, and 1930, pp. 3-60), with the former of which 
Pelliot dealt in his article “ Notes sur les anciens noms de 
Kuca, d’Aqsii et d’Uc Turfan ” {T'oung Pao, n.s., xxii, 
pp. 126-32). The names in these documents are unfortunately 
mostly just outside our area. 

Modern works on the subject are too numerous to record, 
but special mention must be made of the works of Chavannes, 
Pelliot and Stein. 

In working out the identifications of the place-names in 
our ^aka document we must remember that those names fall 
into three classes ; — 

(1) Original Saka names, of which the document gives the 
true spelling, while the Chinese authorities give the nearest 
equivalent of which the language is capable. 

(2) Original Chinese names, represented as the writer of the 
documents heard them. 

(3) Names neither Chinese or ^aka by origin, represented 
as the writer of the document heard them, while the Chinese 
authorities give the nearest equivalent of which the language 
is capable. 

It is obvious that a higher standard of equivalence between 
the document and the Chinese authorities must be required 
in the case of the first two classes than is required in the third, 
for two things which are approximately equal to the same thing 
are not necessarily so approximately equal to one another. 
Moreover in the case of the first and third classes allowance 
must also be made for the fact that in some cases the Chinese 
equivalents were standardized at an earlier period, while the 
^aka text represents the same name in a more advanced 
stage of phonetic decay. 

As is well known, we are still only very imperfectly 
acquainted with the Saka language and the translation of the 
text is by no means certain. About the transcription of the 
names, however, there is fortunately no doubt, as the text. 
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even in the reduced photograph which accompanies Professor 
Konow’s paper, is admirably clear. On the other hand, in 
the case of some strings of names the division of the syllables 
into words is not always absolutely certain. 

I will now proceed to examine in detail the text of the 
second part of the Saka document sentence by sentence, 
giving the original text where there is any doubt regarding 
the meaning. 

(а) In the \ith year of King Lion Visa’sambhata, cock year, 
12th day of the month of Kaji. 

(б) SI niskici fid/ilci tfye heri prracaina cu main Sacu kilhi 
tti kaburi hadaya. 

The order of the last six words is a little puzzling, but 
accepting Professor Konow’s translation of niskici jii^ki 
this may be translated : “ This (is) a letter of security 
inasmuch as the following are my envoys to the town of 
)(>]/ ^ Sha-chou.” It should be noted that ^ is here tran- 
scribed cw, in other cases cu ; there is no obvious reason 
for this. 

(c) Bulumni Rrgyadisummi & Sarrnidatti, the sau of the 
Ttdgutta province, <& Samdii, the sau of the Hvatnna {i.e. 
KhotanJ province <£ Svdmnakai sau of Nampa Jamhai & they 
know the following towns : — 

I have little to add to what has already been said regarding 
these names. Bidumni Rrgyadisurnmi is Hbal Rgyal-sum in 
the Tibetan text, Hbal (no doubt pronounced mbal) meaning 
“ Nepalese ”. Tibetan scholars will note with interest 
that initial r- was still pronounced at this period. The 
alternation djl should be noted. Dr. Konow rightly calls 
attention to the attachment of the usual Saka termination 
-i to the Tibetan monosyllables, we find the same phenomenon 
again later in the transcription of Chinese monosyllables. 
The equation between Ttagutta and the Tibetan place-name 
Sta-gu quoted by Professor Thomas is probably correct as the 
alternative form Ta-gu is also found (see JR AS., 1930, p. 280). 
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It was perhaps, as Professor Thomas suggests (loc. cit.), in the 
Cherchen area. 

Professor Thomas’ identification of Jamna with a district 
of the same name in the Khotan area is no doubt correct. 
Nampa must in this case be a Tibetan adjective ending in a 
-pa. The equation of narn with Chinese ^ nan, in Karlgren’s 
“ Ancient ” pronunciation ndm, “ South,” is too tempting to 
be quite convincing. 

The next section, like some later sections, begins with 
two dots. 

(d) “ . . The town of Phimmdmna and the inhabited town 
Tsddihdm and the inhabited town of Padaki and the inhabited 
town of Kamdaki and the inhabited town of Ysabadiparruin. 
The town of Raurata [below the last three names are written 
in a second hand “ Ndkichittipu, Ndhi \du ?], Huttartti, the 
Three Towns ”] and the town of Sdcamni and the town of Sacu 
and the town of Sahhi and the town of Hvinitcvimni [below the 
last two names are written in the same hand the town of 
Tcidyaimi and the town of Uniku ”] and the town of Kvacu and 
the {abandoned town of Bmise and the {abandoned) town of 
Dmyikye and the {abandoned) town of Gdkimam’ni and the 
abandoned town of Hve’ttu and the {abandoned) toivn of Piim- 
kari and the town of Sauhicu and the {abandoned) town of 
Ldhipurn and the {abandoned) town of Kvimnikam and the 
{abandoned) town of Lvainitsvaini . . The town of Kammacu 
and the town of Lenicu and the town of Sahvd. 

The editors have correctly stated that this is a list of the 
towns on the road running due east from Khotan, but it is 
exactly, not “ roughly ”, in geographical order, and is there- 
fore of very great interest. 

Phimmdmna is correctly identified by them with ^ 
P’i-mo, Ancient pji [or b‘ji ?] -mud. Stein {Serindia, p. 1255) 
identifies this place with Uzun Tati ; Herrmann (“ Die alten 

* The word ttusa “abandoned, desolate” is added here and in future 
cases below the line. 
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Seidenstrassen zwischen China und Syrien,” vol. xxi of 
Quellen \ind Forschungen zur alien GescJiicJite und Geographic, 
p. 98) puts it a little further to the east on the ground of the 
distances given by the Chinese authorities, but the disagree- 
ment is unimportant. 

TsddiJcdm is at first sight a difficulty. The obvious identifi- 
cation is ^ Ching-chiieh, Ancient tsiang-dzS'^^at, the 
modern Romok, the next “ kingdom ” to P’i-mo in the Chinese 
authorities, and this is no doubt correct. The transcriptions 
in Tibetan characters of Chinese Buddhist text published 
by Dr. Thomas and myself in this Journal (1926, p. 508 IT., 
1927, p. 281 ff., 1929, p.37 ff.), which come from this area and 
are approximately of the same date as this document, show 
that final -ng was frequently omitted in the Chinese dialect 
of the area so tsiang > tsd is quite in order, but it is not easy 
to see why the Chinese should have represented -dik by 
dz’i^dt when they had such characters as gJC Ancient d‘iek 
at their disposal. 

As this identification is reasonably certain and that of 
Kamdaki quite certain, Padaki must lie between the two and 
the obvious choice is Cherchen. Unfortunately, however, 
the Chinese name for this place in the T’ang period, ^ ^llj 
Po-hsien, Ancient pua-sidn (see Stein, Serindia, p. 299), 
though it starts well, clearly does not correspond to the second 
half of the word, neither have I been able to find any Ancient 
dak, diek, etc., for which {[Ij might be a scribal error. The 
identification, therefore, though probable, is not certain. 

The editors have got almost all that is to be got out of the 
next three names and the note below them, but have not quite 
pushed things to a logical conclusion. The equations which 
are singularly complete are as follows : — 

(i) Kamdaki = Ka-dag of the Tibetan documents (see 
Thomas, JRAS., 1928, p. 565 ff.) = Katak of Mirza Haidar’s 
Tarikh-i-Rashldi (for references see the Index to Elias and 
Ross stTans\atioii)=Nakichettipo=:Nob-ched-poofth.e Tibetan 
documents (see Thomas, JRAS., 1928, p. 568 ff.) = Great 
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Nob or Lop = the modern Charkhlik (see Stein, Serindia, 
p. 322). 

(ii) Y sabadiparrum {Ys- is the ^aka scription for Z-) = 

Hsiian-Tsang’s ^ ^ Na-fu-po Ancient ndp-6'i“'aZ;-pMd with 

the pronunciation n]- or nz- for initial ti- of which numerous 
examples exist in the contemporary Sino-Tibetan texts = 
Nahi-chum (in spite of Professor Konow’s doubts, it seems 
to me that the facsimile permits us to read the syllable 
transcribed by Professor Konow as [<Zm] as chum) = Noh- 
chuh (see Thomas, loc. cit.) = Little Nob or Lop = the 
modern Miran (see Stein, loc. cit.). 

(iii) Raurata = Kroraina of the Kharosthi documents = 
^ Lou-lan, Ancient leu-ldn = Hiittarttl (apparently not 

mentioned elsewhere, but presumably the Tibetan name) = 
Stein’s “ Lou-lan site ”. 

(iv) drraya Jcanthe = “ the Three Towns ”, not merely 
“ three towns ” = the Tibetan mkhar-sitm (see Thomas, loc. 
cit.) = (i), (ii) and (iii) above. 

This table enables us to tie up two or three loose ends in 
the nomenclature of this area. 

Sucamni is correctly identified by the editors with ^ ^ 
Shou-ch’ang, Ancient zieu-t’s‘iang, now Nan-hu, the only 
place of any importance between the Lou-lan site and Tun- 
huang. 

Sacu is of course Sha-chou, i.e. Tun-huang. 

I have not succeeded in identifying the next four places, 
but as it seems probable that they are all Chinese they can 
be left for further consideration to the Sinologists. 

The element -lahi is Salahi, which reappears below in 
Lahipum presumably represents a modern lai or lei. Hvinit- 
cvimni presumably represents huan- or hsuan-chuan or some- 
thing of that kind. 

It is tempting to identify Tcidyaimi with Tsaidam, but this 
cannot be regarded as certain, especially as Tsaidam is an 
area and not a town. 
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fjniku presumably represents something like wen-liu 
or kou. 

The main lines of the remainder of the route are clear ; 
Kvacu = Kua-chou, Kammacu — Kan-chou, Letncu = pre- 
sumably Liang-chou and not Lan-chou, though the latter is a 
possible alternative. This being so, ^dhvd can hardly be 
anything except Hsi-an-fu, the capital of the T’ang Empire, 
at that time called Ch’ang-an, but the Chinese name which 
it represents is not obvious. 

I have not succeeded in identifying the intermediate 
towns, but as they all lie within China on a known route 
they are not of great importance. 

There follows a clause of five words, preceded and followed 
by two dots ; it is not clear whether it is to be read with the 
preceding phrase and translated “ The above which are inhabited 
towns ” or with the following phrase and translated “ The 
following which are inhabited towns ” ; the latter seems the 
more probable. 

(e) The town of leu, and the town of Kau’ydki and the town 
of Dapicl and the town of Phucarnni and the toivn of §akahi 
and the toivn of Tslrikyejn and the town of Isumi and the tow-n 
of Yusumi and the town of Hve’tseri and the town of Ttukicu 
and the toivn of Ttiydki and the town of Tcydmtsvaini and the 
town of Kautahai, which is the greatest of the Five Towns, 
the town named Hinibihiraki (?), the town named ^apari and 
the town named Yirrurncirnni, the town named Cammaidi 
Badaiki, the inhabited town of Argihvd, the inhabited town of 
Ermvd, the town of Phalaydki, the town of Tturparnni, the town 
of Bdfarnni . 

It is in connection with this list of names that I think that 
I can claim to have made definite progress beyond the original 
editors, who have contented themselves with the obvious 
identification Tturpamni = Turfan, together with two identi- 
fications which are incorrect. It is clear that the list contains 
the names of places on the old “ northern route ” running 
north-west from Tun-huang. Unlike the list of names on the 
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southern route, which the mission had presumably traversed 
themselves, this list, which was no doubt compiled from 
hearsay, is not in rigid geographical order and, as a consequence, 
the problems of identification are much more difficult. 

The first name on the list, however, is that of the first place 
on the road. Icu = I-chou, an abbreviated form, 

which is also used by Hsiian-tsang for T-wu-chou, the old name 
of Hami. 

Kau’ydki and Ttiyaki obviously belong together, the first 
elements being kao “ high ” and ii “ low ” respectively. 
Ydki was at first a puzzle, but I am inclined to think that it 
must be i, Ancient -pk the first element in I-ni, Ancient 
•pk-nji, the Chinese transcription used in the translation of 
the Candragarbasutra for the Sanskrit name of the modern 
Qarashahr, Agni, which was inferred from Hsiian-tsang’s 
transcription A-chi-ni and has now actually been found in a 
Sanskrit document from Qyzyl (.see H. Liiders, “Weitere 
Beitrage zur Geschichte und Geographie von Ostturkestan,” 
SPAW., 1930, p. 27). “ Upper ” and “ Lower Agni ” are 
presumably two parts, perhaps Northern and Southern, of the 
“ kingdom ” of Qarashahr. 

Dapici looks rather like another Chinese name Dapi-ci, 
but I cannot identify it, or either element in it. 

Phummni is almost certainly Pichan. This name is spelt 
Pucian in the account of Niccolo and Maffeo Polo’s travels 
(see the map of routes of mediaeval travellers in Richthofen’s 
Chhia, vol. i). 

Sakahi looks like a local name received direct and not 
through a Chinese medium, but I cannot identify it. 

Tsirikyepi is presumably Sirkip, 15 miles east of Karakhoja 
on the road to Pichan (see Stein’s Innermost Asia, p. 612). 

With Isumi and Yusumi, however, we apparently move 
eastwards again, since it is very tempting to identify them 
with the two kingdoms of ^ ^ Tsii-mi (Chii-mi), Ancient 
tsi'^o-mjie, just west of the Barkol Lake, but the first syllables 
present some difficulty. The two kingdoms are usually 
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described as “ anterior ” and “ posterior ” ^ ch’ien, Ancient 
dz’ien, and hou, Ancient yaw ; alternatively they might be 
described as “ left ” and “ right ” (i.e. east and west), tso, 
Ancient tsd, and yu. Ancient jieM. Y u- might well represent 
jieu, or, at a pinch, yau, and is in the right position, looked at 
from Tim-huang, for this identification, but I is not explicable 
on either hypothesis. 

Hve’tseri is another puzzle, it does not look Chinese in form. 

Ttukicu looks like a Chinese name, ttuH representing tu, 
Ancient tuk or t’u, Ancient t‘uk, and cu ^ chou, but I cannot 
identify the place. 

Ttiydki has been explained above. 

Tcydmtsvaini is no doubt another Chinese name, the first 
element being something like chiang and the second possibly 
ts’iian (ch’iian), Ancient dzH'^an “ fountain, spring ”. 
This latter element is also found in Lvainitsvaini in the 
earlier list. 

I do not think that there can be any serious doubt that 
Kautanai is the Saka spelling of the original (non-Chinese) 
name which the Chinese represented by ^ Kao-ch’ang, 
Ancient kdu-t’s‘iang, the modern Karakhoja, which the 
Uio^urs, whose capital it was, knew as Beshbaliq, “ the Five 
Towns.” 

The next name is uncertain. The editors give the alternative 
readings, Hinibihiraki as a proper name and hi ni bihi Raki 
“ and in addition to them Raki ”. I have a strong suspicion, 
however, that hini is to be connected with the Sanskrit 
hina “ small ” and that the whole phrase means “ and the 
lesser ones are the towns rmined Raki (or Bihiraki 1), Safari, 
Yirrurncimni and Carnmaidi Badaiki ”. This would at any 
rate explain why four towns should be singled out as 
“ named ”. 

Professor Thomas has suggested to me that Badaiki is 
perhaps the Turkish haViq “ town ” ; the theory is an 
attractive one. 

Sapari is perhaps to be cormected with the name Sha-po-liu, 
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which is found in the genealogies of the Western Turkish 
Qa^ans, and is perhaps Tokharian by origin. 

Yirrumcimni is no doubt the name which the Chinese 
represented by ^ ^ Lun-t’ai, Ancient luen-d’ai (see 
Chavannes’ Documents sur les Tou-kioue Occidentaux, p. 11), 
the modern Urumtsi, though not necessarily in the same place 
as the latter now is. 

The next two names are uncertain ; -vd is the Locative 
Plural in Saka (see Hoernle, Manuscript Remains of Buddhist 
Literature found in Eastern Turkestan, Oxford, 1916, p. 233), 
and the phrase may mean “ the inhabited towns in the Argins 
and the Erms ”. 

I am inclined to connect Phalaydki with the modern 
Buluyuk, shown in the maps in Sir A. Stein’s Innermost Asia, 
8 miles north of Turfan, which is of course the Tturpamni 
of our text. I have not identified Bapamni. 

The next section commences a new line, and is preceded 
by two dots. 

(/) . . Anittimga, Cdttumga, Tsdmsdmsi, Cimkisdmst, 
Bvd’yurnsdynsi. These names are obviously Chinese ; and, 
as the word “ town ” is not mentioned in connection with 
them, we may assume that they are the names of districts, 
in which case the editors’ suggestion that sdmsi represents 
lU ® shan-hsi (Shen-si is a misprint), Ancient san-siei 
“ west of the mountains ”, is no doubt correct, and tumga 
is probably ^ tung. Ancient tung “ east ”. I cannot, how- 
ever, identify the names themselves. 

The next section begins a new line. 

ig) In the Ijuva Yahida province, Adapahutti, Baku, 
Bdsikdtti, Kurablri, Kdribari ; these are Ttulisi. Leumann 
suggests that ttidisi here means “ twenty-four ”, a suggestion 
which, with all deference to a great scholar, is singularly 
inept. 

It will be noted that here too there is no mention of “towns ”. 
I suggest that in Ttulisi we have the Turkish tribal name which 
IS usually spelt Tolds. This spelling is of course incorrect, 

JRAS. APRIL 1931. 20 
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since Turkish does not admit d elsewhere than in the first 
syllable. Chavannes {Documents sur les Tou-Jcioue Occidentaux, 
Index) gives the alternative forms Tblos and Tiilis, the latter 
identical with our work here ; the Chinese form ^ 
T’ieh-li, Ancient t’iet-hk, though an inadequate representation 
of either, is nearer the latter form than the former. The Tblos 
were a large tribe, which was subsequently merged in the 
Ui^ur confederation and in the eighth century they occupied 
an area somewhat to the north of the places mentioned in 
section (e) of this text. It is perhaps significant that the 
tribe was made up of five sub-tribes, and the five names in 
this section may be intended to be the names of those tribes, 
but they do not look particularly Turkish (unless Baku is 
meant for Bugha and Kdribari for Qara Biiri), and have no 
points of similarity with the Chinese list quoted by Chavannes 
in Documents sur les Tou-kioue Occidentaux, p. 34. There 
is, however, a second possibility somewhat inconsistent with 
the above. It is tempting to see in Adapahutti and Anahidi- 
pabhutti below compounds derived from a Prakrit or quasi- 
Prakrit original in which case -pahuttijpabhutti would be 
derived from the Sanskrit prabhutd “ sovereignty ” or 
prabhuta “ sovereign, exalted ”, and Anahidi would represent 
the Iranian goddess Andhitd and the latter word would then 
mean “ having Anahita as their sovereign ”. It is difficult, 
however, in that case to explain Ada-. 

The next section begins a new line and starts with two dots, 

(h) In the Imju Si province Ttaugara, Ayabiri, Caraiki, 
Yabu, tti kari Anahidipabhutti, Karattahapata, tti ttari 
Ttrusahuta. Rrukibayarkdta, Cunuda. 

It is not clear whether tti kari, tti ttari mean “ these on the 
one hand ”, “ those on the other hand ”, or are additional 
names, but the former seems the more probable, particularly 
if Anahidipabhutti is an adjective. 

It is not at all clear with what area we have to deal here. 
It is difficult to resist the theory that Imju Si is the Turkish 
Yencu Su Pearl River ”, i.e. Jaxartes of the Inscription 
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of Tonuquq (see Hirth’s Nachivort, pp. 70 and 81-3) the ^ 
^ fpj Chen-chu Ho, “ Pearl River ” of the T’ang Shu, ch. 
2216, p. 3, and elsewhere. In that case the area is to be 
sought west of the Pamirs, which would agree with Ttaugara, 
which is no doubt the area known to the Arabs as Tokharestan, 
the country of the Tokharians. This, however, in fact lay 
about the upper waters of the Oxus, and not the Jaxartes. 

Of the other names I can make nothing, except that they 
are clearly not Chinese and have an Iranian rather than a 
Turkish flavour. This would agree with a situation west of 
the Pamirs, but it is odd to find no familiar name among 
them beyond the first. 




Islam and the Protected Religions 

By a. S. TRITTON 

QINCE the manuscript of The Caliphs and their non-Muslim 
Subjects was given to the printer further material has 
acciunulated. Most of it, though interesting or amusing, 
only confirms what was said in the book. The Ecclesiastical 
History of Bar Hebraeus, however, gives a clearer idea of the 
relations between the state and the church. 

Government 

Some general statements give a favourable impression of 
Muslim rule. \Vben the Muslims took the lordship they 
preserved every confession as they found it.^ Manitha, 
maphrian of Tekrlt, surrendered the town to the Muslims and 
so no one was hurt.- ‘Umar I gave this charge to his successors, 
“ I charge you to do good to the protected peoples and not 
to burden them above their strength so long as they pay 
their dues to the Muslims,” ® and again, “ I charge you not 
to let yourself or any other do wrong to the protected peoples.”^ 
His advice to the Muslims includes rules for their behaviour 
to those of other beliefs ; “ Train horses, use the toothpick, sit 
in the sun, do not suffer pigs near you, do not sit at a table 
where wine is drunk, beware of foreign manners, do not let 
a believer enter a bath without a loincloth, nor a woman 
except for sickness.” ® MTien he entered Jabia he saw some 
Christian lepers and ordered money to be given them from the 
sadaka and food.® 

Bar Hebraeus says that the ‘Abbasids were kinder to the 
Christians than the Umayyads.'^ 

1 B(ar) H(ebraeus) 1, 273. Where a volume is mentioned the reference 
is to the Church History, the page only refers to the Svriac Chronicle. 

2 B.H. 3, 125. 

® Jahiz B(ayan) 2, 22. 

^ Jahiz B. 2, 23. 

^ Jahiz B. 3, 97. 

® Baladhuri 169. 

’ B.H. 3, 153. 
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Churches 

Bar Hebraeiis often mentions the building and destruction 
of churches. A selection of the more important references 
are given below. (The dates are Hijri.) 

Before 29 one was built on the fort at Tekrit and the 
orthodox of Mosul wanted to build one but the catholicus 
bribed the judges and stopped the work.^ About 50 that of 
Sergius and Bacchus was built in Tekrft.^ About 69 that of 
Akhudema was built also in Tekrit ^ and about 100 a new 
church in Antioch. In 151 a Nestorian church was built 
in Tekrit with the consent of the Jacobites after the Nestorians 
of Nisibis had restored one they had taken from the Jacobites 
there. ^ The governor gave permission to build one in a 
monastery in Kinnesrm.® In 346 one was built of brick and 
wood and fourteen years later it was rebuilt in stone.’^ In 
566 a man of Mardin was taken in adultery with a Muslim 
woman and his property confiscated. As he had just before 
restored the church of Thomas it was reckoned as his and taken 
by the Muslims.'^ The cathedral of Malaria was rebuilt and 
the dome raised. It cost two thousand darics and took six 
years, being finished in 573.® In 579 the monastery of Bar 
Siima was burnt. It was three years rebuilding and the 
church twelve.^® 

Before 29 many churches in Kiifa and the district of Hlra 
had been destroyed. About 225 five in Basra were 
destroyed.^® In 271 the monastery of Kalilfshu' was destroyed 
through the avarice of the catholicus. The muezzin of a 
mosque near his cell was accustomed to get presents from 
him. John b. Narsi refused to give so the Muslim plotted with 
his friends. When a Muslim funeral passed the monastery 
one of them threw a stone at it and the others asserted that the 
stone was thrown from the monastery. So they sacked it, 


1 B.H. 3, 127. 
= 3, 133. 

’ 3, 147. 

‘ 1, 297. 


* 3, 155. 

* 1, 353. 

’ 1, 403 ff. 

* 1, 561 f. 


> 1, 565. 
1, 591. 
“ 3, 131. 
»» 3, 189. 
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broke open the tomb of the catholicus Amish, put his head 
on a lance, and paraded it through the streets.^ In 391 the 
church in the Third Market in Baghdad and the monastery 
of Kalilfshu' were wrecked. Others were attacked but the 
catholicus gave big bribes and saved them.^ Next year the 
Jacobite church in the Corn Quarter was burnt and some 
Nestorian churches plundered. The cause was that a Muslim 
wanted a plot of land by the church but was refused. Then 
a Christian was accused of committing adultery with the 
wife of a Muslim baker. Then the baker was murdered. The 
land-hungry Muslim helped to carry the corpse through the 
town crying out, “ A Muslim whom the Christians of the 
church in the Corn Quarter have killed ! ” During the sack 
the church caught fire and the mob inside could not escape 
and was burnt.® About 452 that of Akhudema in Tekrit was 
sacked.^ In 566 Kurds attacked the monastery of Mattai 
and after some fighting were bought off for thirty dinars. 
They attacked again and captured it, except the keep, winning 
great booty, for the people of the neighbourhood had put their 
valuables in it for safe keeping. The monks then abandoned 
it. Troops from Mosul attacked the Kurds and killed the 
weaklings. In revenge the Kurds raided four hundred 
villages of the Nestorians, killed the men, enslaved the 
women and children, and burned the houses.® 

Baladhurf says that in his time the church built by Khalid 
al-Kasrf for his mother in Kufa was turned into a post 
office.® 

The Government sometimes interfered with the Christians 
in small matters. A little before 182 the patriarch went to 
Samosata, where the bishop would not let him into the church. 
The governor, on seeing the patriarch’s commission, had the 
doors opened for him.'^ About 573 the church of Amid was 
released from its tax of one hundred dinars.® 


* 3, 211. 
2 3, 257. 
’ 3, 261. 


‘ 3, .303. 
5 3, 363. 

' p. 286. 


’ 1, 333. 
* 1, 565. 
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The Patriarch 

The head of the Jacobites was called the patriarch and the 
head of the Nestorians the catholicus. They were treated 
differently. To begin with the Jacobites. Between 29 and 
47 the patriarch was supported by the Muslim monarch.^ 
Elias had an audience with Walid who received him gladly 
and showed him great respect.® John prepared great honours 
for Marwan when he came to Harran and was given a com- 
mission, as was done to later patriarchs in the years 138, 
174, 203, and 487.® 

David of Dara, the schismatic, accused the patriarch George 
to Mansur of having taken his office without the caliph’s 
permission and of levying taxes on the Cliristians. He 
alleged that George had excused himself for not getting 
the commission on the ground that he did not think it right 
for the prophet’s name to come under his robe. The caliph 
was angry, had George fetched, and stripped. He called 
out in Greek, “ Mother of God, help me,” and one of his 
enemies explained that he was speaking blasphemy. Then 
he was flogged till his blood ran down to the ground. The 
caliph asked him : 

“ ^Vhy did you not get my commission ? ” 

“ Because I did not propo.se to harm any man.” 

“ Why do you not allow the prophet’s name to come under 
your gown ? ” 

“ The prophet’s name is under our gowns and in our purses 
on the dirhams and dinars.” He was imprisoned in Baghdad.^ 

In 191 the patriarch was accused to Hariin ul-Rashid of 
being a spy of the Greeks so he sent soldiers to fetch him. 
He made haste to humiliate himself before the caliph, who 
pardoned him, telling a secretary, Isma‘il b. Salih, to see to 
the matter. He drove away the accusers and sent the patriarch 
back to his monastery.® In 204 the people of Tekrit suffered 


* 1 , 283 . 
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from the violence of their rulers and the patriarch was ad\nsed 
not to enter the townd 

When Ma’miin decreed that any ten men of a confession might 
choose their head, the patriarch went to Baghdad, but before 
he could have an audience with the caliph a schism broke out 
about Lazarus the bishop. Ma’miin heard of it. After a time 
the patriarch got his audience, but alone without his attendant 
bishops. The caliph asked about the schism, so he explained 
that the bishop had been legally dismissed and complained 
of the new order. The caliph said that it applied to the 
Jews first for he did not wish to force a head on the Christians. 
The patriarch said ; “ Your wisdom knows that we have old 
promises and charters, when our fathers surrendered to you 
many towns, that you would not change our laws. It is evident 
that without a lawgiver the law cannot be upheld ; and one 
of our laws is that our head is a churchman.” 

“ The Christians are a nuisance, especially the Jacobites.” 

The talk was renewed later in the presence of lawyers. 

Caliph : Ought we to support Christian leaders where our 
authority rules ? 

Lawyers : No. But we must not force them to change their 
beliefs and customs, as they are dutifully subject to us and 
under our rule enjoy peace. 

Patriarch : Your fathers, 0 caliph, gave us authority 
and commissions ; and you gave a commission to me. Do not 
now impose a new law on us. 

Caliph : Why are you Christians so afraid of this decree ? 

Patriarch ; We complain because the headship of the 
Magians and Jews is corporal, hereditary, while ours is spiritual 
and leads to the fear of God. Theirs can be bought with gold, 
ours touches faith. We cannot inflict death, blows, or fines 
on evildoers but can imfrock a bishop or priest or excom- 
municate a layman. 

The caliph issued this decree. “ We do not stop you from 
removing offenders from their rank and dignity, but we do not 
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permit you to drive them from the church and prayers, for 
sinners have most need of prayer and forgiveness.” He told 
Isaac, a lawyer, to see whether Lazarus obeyed the patriarch 
in his confession and to enforce this decree about him.^ 

In 220 the patriarch went to Baghdad to do homage to the 
new caliph Mu‘tasim.^ 

After these many references to commissions given to 
patriarchs it is surprising to read that it was not till 376 that 
a catholicus received a commission from the caliph though 
from then on it was essential.^ Before this date the government 
had interfered in Hestorian affairs, for a dispute between 
the catholicus and the maphrian had been brought to Muta- 
wakkil for settlement.® In 286 a catholicus was chosen by 
lot. but John b. Bukhtishu‘ did not accept the result. He 
wrote to the caliph asking that his father’s services might not 
be forgotten. The eunuch Badr was sent to settle the dispute 
and told the bishops to accept John. They refused to select 
one who played with hounds and apes. When Badr assured 
them that he would give up these vanities they next objected 
that he had not been born in wedlock. Badr then advised 
John to submit and recommended to the caliph to give the 
bishops the right of free election.® In 293 ‘Abdullah b. Simeon 
obtained the caliph’s command, went to Ctesiphon, and had 
Abraham elected catholicus.® When he died, the bishops 
agreed to elect one of themselves ; but Abu’l Hasan, a lawyer 
of the caliph Radi, compelled them to choose his nominee in 
326.® In 350 Phetion offered three hundred thousand 
dirhams to the caliph to be elected. The bishops fled to avoid 
being compelled to choose him, but lawyers mediated between 
them, and the bishops had to pay one hundred and thirty 
thousand dirhams for the privilege of choosing their own man.’ 
In 376 the caliph forced the unwilling bishops to choose 
Mari b. Tubi : the recalcitrant voters were beaten.® 

® b 365 f. 4 3^ 195 7 3^ 245. 

^ 1. 381. 5 3, 221. 8 3^ 249. 

“ 3, 255. 6 3, 229. • 3, 255. 
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In 411 the catholicus paid for his office five thousand 
dinars to the government which issued this order : “ Whoso 
does not receive him shall be drowned.” ^ About 450 the 
commission contained the words, “ All princes of the Muslim 
world shall receive him with honour.” - About 530 the newly 
elected catholicus was summoned to the gate of the palace 
and invested with the mitre. Accompanied by some great 
ones from the palace he rode on a mule to the church in the 
Third Quarter.® In 585 the newly elected maphrian could 
not enter Mosul without the consent of the governor.* In 
623 Sabrishu' was made catholicus without having to pay 
anything to the caliph Zahir on account of the reputation 
of his brothers.® About 650 the abbot of the monastery of 
Mattai refused to let the maphrian take his seat on his throne 
till he bad shown his commission from Badr ud-Din the 
governor of Mosul.® In 664, after the death of Hiilagu, the 
Christian queen Dakuz Khatiin gave orders that Denha 
should be catholicus because Makika had obtained the office 
by bribery and slander.^ 

Some other troubles of these dignitaries may be recorded. 
Athanasius Sandalana accused the patriarch of having 
collected from the east one hundred thousand dirhams and 
taken bribes for the appointment of bishops. Marwan 
imprisoned him in Harran and gave order that he should 
not be let out till he had paid fourteen thousand darics.® 
In 138 the patriarch Isaac was examined by the caliph, 
found ignorant, and put to death one year after his appoint- 
ment.® 

In 300 a Chalcedonian metropolitan was appointed in 
Baghdad. He quarrelled with the catholicus and the case 
came before the vizier. The catholicus claimed that the 
Nestorians were friends of the Muslims but the Greeks their 
enemies. The vizier said they were all alike, only pretending 
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to love the Muslims. This silenced the catholicus. Then he 
gave one thousand dinars to a lawyer who pointed out to the 
vizier that the Nestorians had no ruler save the caliph while 
the Greeks were always fighting the Muslims. It is said that 
the catholicus spent thirty thousand dinars in bringing 
the Chalcedonian patriarch to Baghdad when he arranged 
that he should not maintain a bishop permanently in the 
capital. 1 In 394 the catholicus forbade his bishops to visit 
the Jacobite maphrian. The Muslim friends of the maphrian 
appealed to Abu’l Hasan ‘All b. ‘Abd ul-Aziz, secretary 
of the caliph Kadir, and an order was issued that the catholicus 
must go without delay to visit the maphrian. By bribes 
he managed to get this order cancelled. He then published 
the usual libel about friendship towards the Greeks, so the 
caliph considered the matter and pronounced that the 
catholicus should live in Baghdad and the Jacobite maphrian 
in Tekrit.^ In 449 Abii Sa‘id, a tax collector of Isfahan, 
forced the election of Sabrishu' Zanbiir as metropolitan 
of Ni'shapur.^ 


Bribery 

Several instances of bribery have already been mentioned. 
Once ‘Abd ul-Malik was enraged with the catholicus, and 
one John saw in this his opportunity, bribed the chief men 
and got a letter to Bishr b. Marwan. He presented the letter 
with gifts, so Bishr sent for the catholicus, stripped him, and 
gave his vestments and .staff to John.'* About 390 John, 
metropolitan of Bars, gave gifts to Baha’ud-Dawla and by his 
intervention was made catholicus.® In 411 five thousand 
dinars was given for this post.® About 483 Marcus gave three 
thousand to Philartus (? Philardus), two from himself and one 
from his monastery : then he took two bishops and forced 
them to elect him patriarch.^ 4Vhen Dionysius went to Mosul 
about 506 the priest Abu’l-Paraj sent two Turks to drive him 

* 3 , 235 . 3 3 , 301 . 5 3 ^ 261 . ’ 1 , 457 . 
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out of the town. The men of Tekrit bribed the governor, 
who expelled AbuT-Faraj from the cathedral of the men 
of Tekrit.^ At the same time the bishop of Arzan came to 
Mosul, gave money to the governor, and was by him permitted 
to exercise authority over the Christians of Nineveh ; and 
Ibn Kutla bribed the governor to force the maphrian to make 
him metropolitan of his monastery. ^ About 551 Gabriel of 
Sariij was accused of fornication, driven from his see, and 
put in prison by the governor of Malatia. His brother went 
to Kilij Arslan, son of Sultan Mas'ud, lord of Mar'ash, and gave 
money that he might be restored. He was sent to Damascus, 
a strange land where his vices were not known. ^ In 573 
Denha gave bribes to get the patriarch condemned but 
without success. He then offered two thousand dinars 
to the lord of Mosul to be made head of all Mesopotamia.* 
In 576 four bishops offered money to Abu’l-Kasim of Amid 
that they might appoint a patriarch to dwell in his city.® 

In 586 seven thousand dinars were paid to the caliph for the 
post of catholicus and Amin ud-Dawla arranged the succession 
of Sabrishu' for the same sum.*’ In the same year the lord 
of Nisibis received two thousand dinars from rival Christians ; 
“ he was ready to take as much as they would give.” ’ At 
the end of this century several instances of bribery are 
recorded at Malatia ; Eukn ud-Din was offered six thousand 
dinars and Muntajib was also bribed, but a little later the 
governor banished a bishop for taking a bribe to permit a 
divorce,® 

In 654 the election of the catholicus was disputed. Each 
of the three candidates offered money to the caliph till the 
sum reached forty-five thousand dinars. They were told that 
the first to pay would be appointed. One collected four 
thousand and the others at once said he was in league with the 
Tartars. The palace believed this, so Makika was appointed. 
As the Tartar attack on Baghdad happened shortly after, 

1 3 , 317 . “ 1 , 521 . » 1 , 577 . ’ 3 , 383 . 
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reply with the words “You know well”, implying that the 
vizier was almost a Christian^ lu 357 the Byzantines killed 
or captured most of a Muslim army drawn largely from 
Antioch. In revenge the inhabitants of that town killed the 
Chalcedonian patriarch and destroyed many churches.^ 
About 391 the governor of Dakuka reported that the Christians 
had thrown the head of a pig into the mosque. For some time 
they went in fear of their lives till it was proved that the 
governor was a rebel and an army was sent against him. He 
was captured and allowed to starve to death in prison.® 
When the maphrian entered Tekrit about 447 the Muslims 
stoned him so that he had to take refuge in the church of 
Akhudema.^ A little later the Christians of Tekrit were 
scattered and the maphrian fled to Mosul and did not return 
till 506, when the new governor, an Armenian named Mujahid 
ud-Din, was kindly disposed to them.® Later again the 
maphrian was imprisoned and fined one hundred and fifty 
dinars.® An enemy told the judge of Mosul that the maphrian 
was bound to give him a mule and had failed to do so. The 
judge took one by force.’ In 561 the bishop of Malatia was 
fined three hundred darics ; as the citizens disliked him they 
would not help him to pay.® In 565 the governor of Mardin 
seized a house belonging to a Christian and incorporated it 
into the mosque. Not long after he fell from his horse and was 
sorry for his high-handed action, but the house was not given 
back.® In 615 the maphrian visited Tekrit and was received 
by a procession with crosses. Gospels, and hymns both in 
vSjTiac and Arabic. The Muslims complained to the caliph, 
who decreed that the maphrian being a stranger was without 
blame, but that the local Christians were to be despoiled of 
their property. The local Muslims thought that this might 
have unpleasant consequences for themselves, so they sub- 
stituted for it a fine of twenty thousand dinars and put the 
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maphrian in prison till it was paid. When the money was 
paid and the prisoner not released, the Christians appealed 
to Bade ud-Din Lu’lu’, governor of Mosul ; he used his 
influence and the maphrian was set free.^ In 628 the Kurds of 
Tur ‘Abdin attacked the Christians, so the maphrian took up 
arms, went out to fight them, and was Idlled.^ 

In this record of fines and impriso nm ent we have only 
one side of the case ; if we could hear the other party we might 
see that some of the stories are records of justice. One thing 
stands out clearly : much depended on the governor ; if he 
was a friend, the Christians were not troubled. 

Theological Discussion 

‘Abd ul-Malik came to the land of Sin’ar (?) where the 
catholicus met him and prayed for his welfare. The caliph 
asked his opinion of the Muslim religion. He said, “ A kingdom 
that stands by the sword and is not confirmed by miracles 
like that of Christ and the old covenant given by Moses.” 
The caliph was furious and wanted to have his tongue torn out, 
but was restrained from doing so. He forbade him to come 
into his presence again.® 

The Nestorian metropolitan in Merw committed sodomy, 
was excommunicated, turned Muslim, and received gifts 
from the caliph. He accused the Christians of praying for the 
success of the Greeks. The caliph threatened to destroy the 
Christians, but his doctor, Abii Kuraish ‘Isa, told him that the 
Greeks hated the eastern Christians more bitterly than the 
Jews. A respected patrician chanced to be a prisoner, so 
the caliph asked him about the Nestorians. He knew of the 
apostate’s knavery, so said that they were not Christians 
but were more like Muslims than Greeks.* 

Sergius, an Arian doctor, disputed with the catholicus in 
the presence of the caliph about 254. The Arian played for 
the support of the Muslims by claiming to be truly Christian 
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as he did not admit that God had a son. The catholicus 
turned the tables on him by asking the Muslims present 
what the Koran said about Christians. They said at once 
that according to the Koran Christians believe that Jesus 
is the Son of God. The caliph liked the doctor, so did not force 
him to become a Muslim, though he did so before long.^ 

Social Conditions 

Often Muslims treated their Christian neighbours most 
generously. Thus during the reign of ‘Umar I the mother of 
Harith b. ul-Sawda died. The notables had gathered for the 
funeral when Harith heard a tumult among the women ; they 
had found a cross on her neck and knew that she had died 
a Christian. He told the company to go away, saying “ She 
has co-religionists who are nearer to her than you ”. His 
action was approved. ^ 

A Muslim beat the nnkus for his aged father who was 
either the priest or sacristan of a church.® Abu Tamahan 
wrote these verses in praise of Christians of the Banu Hadda. 

“It is as if there was not in the castle of Mukatil and Zawra 
the shadow of a gentle friend. 

I do not go down to Batha to mix its water with old wine 
from Birwukatan. 

With me were men in flowing robes, eloquent when wine 
ran in them. 

Sons of the cross and of Hadda ; in every chief strains of 
a noble race. 

Though Christians, I love them ; and my heart goes out to 
them in desire.” ^ 

Some held that a dhimmi sorcerer ought not to be put to 
death unless he had injured Muslims and so broken the 
covenant ; but Abu Hanifa ruled that he should be executed.® 

They could enjoy a joke at the Christians’ expense. They 
tell that a priest made a bet that the cross round his neck was 
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of wood that could not bum because it was part of the tree 
on which the Messiah was crucified. In this way he misled 
many foolish persons till a theologian brought a piece of 
wood from Kirman which resisted fire better than his cross, 
to his confusion.^ A poet could say, “ In the battle of Sughd 
you stood shaking with cowardice the whole time till I thought 
you had turned Christian.” ^ The following anecdote was 
meant to provoke laughter. Ibn Fihriz thought himself the most 
learned and cultured of men and was anxious to be catholicus. 
Another Christian said to him, “ There cannot be on earth 
a more ignorant man than you.” He asked why and got this 
answer ; “You know that we only choose as catholicus a tall 
man, and you are short ; one with a loud voice and a fine 
presence, while you have a weak voice and a mean figure ; 
one with a full long beard, and yours is short and thin. We 
choose one who does not desire authority and you seek it 
passionately and openly. How can you be other than the most 
ignorant of men since these qualities of yours exclude you 
from the office of catholicus ? You spend sleepless nights 
planning how to attain it ! ” ® Some jokes are rather recondite. 
For example, some one said to a Shi'ite : “ Mu'awia is your 
maternal uncle.” He replied, “ I do not know, my mother 
is a Christian ; ask her.” * 

Muslims were sometimes severe. A Christian came to 
condole with a Muslim who said, “ The like of you does not 
condole with the like of me. Consider what the ignorant 
refrain from and make that your delight.” ® Niftawaih 

(t 323) said, “ If I say to a Jew or a Christian d.'s.la> aUI JLL! , 

I make a statement ; but to a Muslim it is a prayer.”® 

They could appreciate a story when the laughter was not 
all on one side. An Indian merchant brought a fish of 
ambergris set with jewels to Badr ul-Jamali (t 487) and asked 
one thousand dinars for it. He did not buy it. As the 
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mercliant went away Abu’l-Malih, a Ctristian, met him and 
bought it. Some time after Abu’l-Malih got drunk, insisted 
on cooking a fish, and roasted this one. The fragrance 
penetrated every house in Cairo so that Badr thought his 
storehouses were on fire. When he learned what had actually 
happened he was very angry. Next day he rebuked Abu’l- 
Malih for buying what he had thought too dear and thus 
insulting him. He explained that the opposite was the case : 
“ I bought the fish lest some lord should say that he had bought 
what Bade could not afford. Now it will be said that a 
Christian secretary bought what Badr despised.” Badr was 
so pleased that he gave him two thousand dinars and raised 
his salary.^ 

Observers noted, sometimes with contempt, strange customs. 
Christians made fish dear so that Muslims bought it on certain 
days only — Thursday, Saturday, and Tuesday — hoping to get 
it cheap as Christians buy only a little on those days. They 
are the greatest eaters of fish. During Easter they slaughter 
many animals.^ Elsewhere it is said that they are like the 
Zindiks and disapprove of the slaughter of animals, hating 
the shedding of blood, and eating meat sparingly.® In towns 
they know the time by the movements of their swine— their 
waking early, their morning movements, and the noises 
they make.* They claim that God said, “ Quench not the 
lights in my houses.” So churches have always a light in them 
day and night. Houses and priests are appointed for these 
lights and they endow them heavily.® 

Muslims could be severe. In Egypt in the seventh century 
no Christians were allowed near Ibn ul-Bakarf, a pervert, 
when he was dying.® In afatwd delivered by Ibn Nakkash 
in 759 it is stated that ‘Umar I did not permit dhimmis to 
mount animals in the sight of Muslims. This lawyer forbade 
Muslims and dhmimis to eat from the same dish. Where 
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their shops are close together the platform in front of a 
dhimmi’s must he lower than that before a Muslim’s. Muslims 
might not sell Bibles and a dhimmi corpse had to be carried to 
the grave with the face uncovered.* 

Social relations were at times more than neighbourly. 
In 355 Abu’l Faraj al-Isfaham, Abu’l-Fath Ahmad, with a 
number of young Christian clerks, made an excusion to the 
convent of Tha'alib to see the gathering of Christians there 
and to drink by the canal of Yezdegird which ran by the 
monastery. A lovely girl, like a branch of myrtle blown 
by the wind, touched the hand of Abu’l-Fath and asked him 
to read some verses written on the wall of the shrine. Pleased 
with her beauty and her sweet voice, they went with her, 
and inside the building she pointed with an arm like silver 
to the words : 

“ She went out at the feast in the dress of a nun, 

She turned those who came and went distracted at the 
thought of her. 

To my sorrow I saw her on the day of Tha‘alib 

Walking with the women, with swelling breasts among 
swelling breasts ; 

Among them she was as the moon among stars.” 

He told her that the verses referred to her. She stayed 
with him for the rest of the day and friendship grew up between 
them. He went to Syria and died there. What became of her 
is not known. ^ 

Several cases are recorded of Muslims developing passions 
for Christian lads. Mudrik b. ‘Ali al-Shaibani went mad and 
died for ‘Amr b. Yuhanna who lived in the convent of the 
Greeks.® (Hariri saw ‘Amr when he was an old man.) 
Yusuf b. Harun was devoted to a young Christian named 
Nasir.* Sa‘d, a bookseller of Edessa, conceived a passion for 
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the son of an important Christian merchant and his infatuation 
was notorious. "When the boy grew up he became a monk 
and Sa‘d continued to visit him till the monks forbade him 
the monastery. He went mad and later was found dead 
beside it. The monks were charged with the murder, so the 
governor, ‘Abbas b. Kaighalagh, threatened to kill the young 
man and flog the rest of them. They ransomed themselves for 
one hundred thousand dirhams. If the lad went into the 
town he was stoned, so they sent him to another monastery.^ 

Monks did not always bear a good reputation, for we read 
that if a Christian was base, mean, and hated work, he turned 
monk and wore wool. He trusted that in these clothes and 
adorned with those garments he would be supported by the 
rich and wealthy.^ Monks lived long because they were 
celibate.^ 

The wealth of some church dignitaries has been noted. 
When John b. Bukhtfshu' went on a visitation (c. 293) many 
Greek and Nubian slaves in royal garments and silken girdles 
rode with him. His kitchen was carried on six camels and the 
rest of his baggage on mules. ^ They sometimes used their 
wealth and influence for charity. Thus the metropolitan 
gathered his Christians and persuaded them to build a 
tomb for Yezdegird and bury the dead emperor.® In 540 
John of Mardin released the captives taken by Niir ud-Dfn 
Zanji at Edessa.® 


Christian Arabs 

A bishop of Taghlib died in 89 and one of the Christian 
Arabs in 127.^ In the third century many of the Taghlib 
were still Christian, for Ibrahfm al-Harbf (t 285) said that his 
mother belonged to Taghlib, and most of his maternal uncles 
were Christians.® 
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Jews 

Gharid the singer, a contemporary of ‘Umar b. abi Eabi‘a, 
was a Jew and lived in MeccaJ He liked the voices of some 
monks whom he heard singing at night in a convent and, 
when it was snggested to him that he should make a melody 
like theirs, did so.^ There was a dispnte as to who should 
be Head of the Dispersion ; the men of Babylon chose one 
man and those of Tiberias another. The case was taken 
to Ma'mun who decreed that if ten of any commnnion agreed 
to choose a head none should prevent them.® 

A poet said of some of them : 

“Among the Jews we found trnthful men though of a false 
religion. 

By your life, I and my son ‘Arid are as water mixed with 
milk. 

I have gained two friends and always strive for the friend- 
ship of a worthy man.” * 

Yet they did not bear a good reputation, for a tradition 
says : “ A Jew is never alone with a Muslim without plotting 
to kill him.” ® And another says : “ In weak peoples pride 
is stronger and more general, but their state of abasement 
and weakness prevents it being shown (only wise men know 
this) like our subjects in Sind and the Jews protected by us.” ” 
They were not immune from slander ; it was said that the 
Shechina in the ark of Moses was the head of a cat.’ But 
Ghazali commented favourably on their fidelity to their 
faith : “ Consider the Jew and his steadfastness in his faith 
which neither threats, intimidation, insults, nor admonition, 
neither demonstration nor proof can shake.” ® Jahiz remarks 
that their piety is shown in keeping the Sabbath.® The fact 
that they did not eat eels was noted.’® Muslims were allowed 
to eat game killed by Jews, Christians, and Magians.” 
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‘AH heard one ask a Muslim about a matter of religion 
and said, “ Ask me and let that man alone.” The Jew said, 
“ Commander of the faithful, you are a learned man.” ‘AH 
said, “ It is better for you to ask a learned man.” ^ 

Mu‘awia, in a letter to Kais b. Sa‘d, called him a Jew ; 
and Bilal b. abi Burda was also called by this name.* The 
lawyers forbade this form of abuse. 

There are two traditions, that ‘Umar did and did not expel 
the Jews from Wadi’l Kura.® A Jew bought land in Jurf, 
cultivated it, and paid tithe. Malik explains that he was 
a foreigner and his ownership was regarded as trade. ^ 
Safiya bint Huyai left property to her Jewish relatives.® 
Christian doctors, though enemies of the Jews, state that 
they have never seen a Jew who suffered from the effects of 
circumcision performed on the eighth day after birth, while 
Muslims and Christians beyond number had suffered lasting 
ill effects from the operation performed at a later age.® 

In later times the Jews were numerous in Cairo, as is shown 
by the fact that the ‘Ashuriya school was in a house which 
had formerly belonged to one and then was almost completely 
closed because it was in a road inhabited solely by them.* 
There were degrees among dhimmis. Ibn Taimiya says 
that Sabians and Magians are worse than Jews and Christians, 
while those who claim godhead for ‘AH are worse heathen 
than Jews and Christians.® He also noted resemblances 
between the Jews and the Shi’ites. The one have kings from 
the house of David, the other imams from the family of 
‘AH. Jews postpone prayers till the stars shine and Shi‘ites 
the sunset prayer till they are fully out. Both do not keep 
the hihla exactly, sway in prayer, and let their robes hang 
down. Both say that God ordained fifty prayers. Neither 
regards the wiping of the shoes before prayer as sufficient. 
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Both regard the taking of others’ property as lawful. One 
falsified the Law, the other the Koran. Both greet Muslims 
with ‘‘Death be on you”. The Jews say that Gabriel is 
their enemy, the Shi'ites that he was mistaken in giving 
the revelation to Muhammad. Both allow mufa marriage.^ 

Magians 

Ziyad b. Abihi sent an expedition that penetrated to 
Sijistan putting out the sacred fires. Kariyan is especially 
mentioned, but the fire there was evidently lighted again, for 
Yakut says that in his day fire was taken from it to other 
temples.^ In Armenia the Less is a temple the roof of which 
was coated with mortar. Below the spout from the roof 
is a tank to collect the rain. If water runs short they wash 
the roof with water from this tank ; rain then falls.® The 
Magians kept their own marriage laws though in some ways 
they were worse ofi than other dhimmts. ‘Umar I dissolved 
certain of their marriages, but Shafi‘i thinks that one of the 
parties concerned must have asked him to interfere.* One 
of them paid the bride-price for a Muslim, who rewarded 
him in verse : — ■ 

“ I testify to the goodness of your nature, you are a great 
sea of generosity. 

You are the lord of the people of hell when you perish 
among those who sin. 

The equal of Haman in its depth, of Pharaoh, and him 
called Abu Hakam. 

A Magian gave me the bride-price of the Ribab ; may my 
uncles be a ransom for the Magian.” ® 

A writer noted that no man with a religion ever turned 
from his own faith to that of the Magians,® but sometimes 
the laugh was on the other side. A Muslim who did not 
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believe in the freedom of the will asked a Magian, “ Why 
do you not turn Muslim ? ” 

“ I shall when God wills,” was the answer. 

“ God has willed it but Satan does not let you.” 

“ I am on the side of the stronger.” ^ 

A Magian, Abu Nasr Khwashada, was secretary to ‘Adud 
ud-Dawla the Buwaihid sultan.^ 

Jahiz repeats some Zoroastrian legends for the amusement 
of his readers. God made mice and the devil cats ; which 
is strange as the mouse is destructive. When a cat micturates 
in the sea it kills ten thousand fish.® At creation poison 
was distributed to the animals as they came for it. One 
lizard came in the middle of the crowd and got a little with 
which it feeds snakes. Another came too late, when the 
poison was exhausted, so it is inconsolable and lives in dung- 
hills and ruins. If it halts suddenly when running you may 
know it has just remembered its loss.'* It was believed 
that a certain ulcer could be cured by the spittle of a child 
begotten by a Magian on his sister.® 

Zoroaster was a subject of discussion. Some held that his 
success was due to royal aid, others maintained that he 
succeeded because he was a prophet.® In the next world 
cold is the means of pimishment. This is proof that he was 
sent to mountaineers only.’ 

They say that an animal which has been strangled or killed 
by a blow has sweeter flesh for the blood in it ; the blood 
is the sweet part of the fat.® 

Saiuans 

The Sabians kept their principles, for Ibrahim b. Hilal 
(t 384) was offered one thousand dinars if he would eat broad 
beans, and refused as they were forbidden to eat them.® 
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The caliph Kahir asked a lawyer his opinion about them, 
and he said that they might be put to death because they 
differed from the Jews and Christians and worshipped the 
stars. The Sabians collected much money and so turned 
the caliph from his purpose.^ 

Christian Legend 

One author mentions the miracle of the Holy Fire and says, 
as is perhaps natural in a Muslim, that it is a fraud. ^ Another 
refers to the removal of the Holy Handkerchief from Edessa.® 

To the realm of pure legend belongs the story that the talh 
and sayal trees grew thorns first on the day when the Christians 
said that Christ was the Son of God.^ David is quoted as 
saying, “ My desire for Christ is like that of a hart which 
is thirsty after eating snakes.” The explanation given is 
that the animal walks round the water but dare not drink, 
for it knows that to drink would kill it. The water would 
mix with the poison of the snakes and penetrate its whole 
body. Provided that it does not drink soon after eating 
a snake the poison is harmless.® It is also said that the 
rhinoceros is mentioned in the Psalms. The animal meant 
is that called in the authorized version the unicorn.® 

Apostasy 

About 300 one Theodore committed fornication with a 
Muslim woman and then turned Muslim, and fifty years later 
the bishop of Adherbaijan turned Muslim in similar circum- 
stances.’ About 545 Aaron bishop of Hadith committed 
fornication, was excommunicated, and turned Muslim. 
Later he repented and reverted. As he was not reinstated 
he went to Constantinople and became a Chalcedonian, 
but later came back to the patriarch who had mercy on him 
and in a synod gave him licence to anoint. This angered 
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the maphrian. The patriarch accused the maphrian of having 
ordained Aaron without investigation, and further of hindering 
his penitence. Finally, the maphrian was justified, for this 
madman again without cause joined the Muslims. A second 
time he reverted, went to Jerusalem, and there joined the 
Maronites.^ This shows clearly that the law punishing 
apostasy with death was not always enforced. The tale of 
Ma’miin reveals the Muslim rule as merciful. 

An apostate from Khorasan was brought before Ma’mun 
and a discussion arose between the caliph and the captive. 
Ma’mun said, “ I should prefer sparing your life justly to 
putting you to death justly, and pardoning you freely to 
condemning you on suspicion.” The apostate said that he 
had been disgusted by the differences among the Muslims. 
Ma'miin pointed out that these differences were about minor 
things such as the precise form of the call to prayer and 
argued that in every religion there were differences about 
the interpretation of the sacred books. The apostate who 
had been a Christian returned to Islam.® 

Dress 

The poet Shammakh notes that Christians wore shoes of 
black leather.® In 391 two Muslims tried to make the 
Christians of Baghdad wear humiliating garments to 
distinguish them from the Muslims. They mocked a Christian 
astronomer because he had not put on these clothes. He 
complained to the ruler in whose service he was and the two 
men were thrown into prison. Then a riot broke out.^ 

Asad ud-Dm Shirkuh made the Christians wear the ghiydr, 
turbans without a hanging end, the zxinndr, made them cut 
the hair on their foreheads, and dismissed them from govern- 
ment service.® In th&fatwd of Ibn Nakkash it is stated that 
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the Imlansuwa of the Christian had a slit in front while the 
turban and the tailasdn were forbidden them.^ 

Wine 

Some Muslims drank wine and some sold it. This follows 
from a saying preserved in two forms. The perfect wine- 
seller should be a dhimmi with a Persian, Jewish, or Christian 
name, variegated clothes, and a seal on his neck.^ I do not 
profit from the drinking of wine unless the seller is not a 
Muslim, an old man who does not speak good Arabic. If 
a Magian, his name must be Shahriyar or Maziyar or such-like ; 
if a Jew, Manasse or Solomon ; and if a Christian, Joshua 
or Simeon.® 

Blood Money 

In 360 two Muslims were killed at night in a mosque near 
the convent of Michael in Mosul. Abu Taghlib b. Nasir 
ud-Dawla fined the Christians a hundred and twenty thousand 
dirhams.^ The legal justification, if any, for this action 
is probably the rule that if a Muslim was killed by persons 
unk nown in a land inhabited by dhimmis, the country should 
pay the blood-wit. There is no reason to assume that 
Christians committed the murder in the mosque. 

Holy Ground 

Abu Lu’lu’a was a Magian, a slave of Mughfra, to whom 
he paid four dirhams a day from his trade of making mills. 
He asked ‘Umar to use his influence to get this toll reduced. 
He felt sympathy for the dhimmis brought captive to Medina 
and killed ‘Umar to avenge his co-religionists and because 
his request had been ignored.® Some believed him to be 
a Christian. One Hafna, a Christian of Nejran, was killed 
because he was suspected of being privy to the murder of 
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the caliph. 1 Ibn Zubair brought in foreign masons to repair 
the Ka‘ba.^ 

Taxes 

DMmmis in Yemen paid poll tax and double land tax.® 
Some of the Ibadis did not approve of taking the jizya from 
Christians.^ The people of Egypt were exhausted and 
burdened above their strength.® In 222 the Christians 
suffered from unbearable taxes.® 

The mosque of Kiifa was built from the materials of the 
palaces of the kings of Hira ; the valne of them being deducted 
from the tribute of Bfra.^ In the reign of Harun nl-Rashid 
some estates were deserted. He sent Harthama to see to 
the cultivation of them. He invited some of the peasants 
and farmers to return to them and promised to reduce their 
taxes and deal with them leniently. These were called 
Men of Reductions. Later others came back and received 
their lands on the previous terms ; these were called Men of 
Restitution.® This statement has evidently to be combined 
with the other that Harun ul-Rashid increased the taxes 
on the Christians so that many deserted their farms. 

Baha’ud-Din ‘All b. Muhammad, who was vizier from 
654 to 677, doubled the poll tax.® 

Doctors 

Abu Kuraish ‘Isa was a favourite of Khaizuran, though 
Bar Hebraeus exaggerates slightly the story as told by 
Muslims.!® A doctor who was not a Muslim was sent to 
Tabari in his last illness.®! In the time of Ghazali in many 
towns the only doctor was a dhvmmi.^^ Ibn Mukashshar, 
a Christian, was doctor at the court of the Fatimide caliph 
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® Baladhuii 144. 
® Makrizi 2, 369 
B.H. 3, 163. 

” Y.Ir. 6, 462. 

12 Ihya 1, 16. 
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Hakim. 1 From the words “ like a madman escaped from 
a monastery ” used by Badi‘ uz-Zaman in one of his Assemblies 
we may conclude that monasteries were sometimes used 
as asylums.^ 

Literature 

Somewhere between 10 and 29 ‘Amr b. Sa‘d, the governor 
of the Muslims, called the patriarch Athanasius and asked 
him to translate the Gospel into Arabic, but without 
describing Christ as God or mentioning the baptism or 
crucifixion. He answered that he would not take one jot 
or one tittle from the Gospel though all the arrows and 
lances of the army went through him. When the governor 
saw his boldness he told him to write as he thought fit.® 

Jahiz wrote a book about Jews and Christians.* 
Muhammad b. Ishak learnt from Jews and Christians and 
called them the first scholars.® In the third century Yusuf 
b. Ibrahim was a pupil of the Nestorian doctor ‘Isa b. Hakam 
of Damascus.® Kudama b. Ja‘far, mentioned by Hariri 
as a master of language, was at first Christian but turned 
Muslim ; he died in 338.’ Muhassin b. Ibrahim b. Hilal, 
the Sabian (f 401), studied under Muslim masters.® 

Ishak b. Yahya b. Shuraih, a Christian secretary born in 
300, was an authority on tribute and the supervision of 
officials. He wrote the Book of Tribute in one thousand 
folios, the Popular Book of Tribute in two hundred folios, 
the Snuill Book of Tribute in one hundred, the Conversion of 
Dates, Councils at the Capital, and a Summary of Historyp 
‘Ali b. Nasr (t 377), also a Christian secretary, wrote the 
Book of the Reformation of Character, the Companionship 
of the Monarch, and the Book of Success. ‘Ali b. ‘Isa (c. 400) 
wrote the Oculist’s Guidc.^^ Abu ‘Ali ‘Isa b. Zur‘a was an 
author as well as translator.*® 


' Y.Ir. 0 , 427. 
“ Saimiriya. 

3 B.ir. 1, 27y. 
* J.H. 1. 5. 


5 Y.Ir. 6, 401. 
o Y.Ir. 2, 157. 

* Y.Ir. 6, 203. 

* Y.Ir. 6, 244. 


» YMr. 2, 238 
YMr. 5, 432, 
*1 B.H. 3, 277. 
B.H. 3, 277. 
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Ya‘Mb, alias Severus b. ShakM, bad a big library ; at 
bis death it was placed in tbe treasury of tbe governor of 
Mosuld 

Christian and Muslim boys attended tbe same school.^ 
Government Service 

According to th.efa1wd of Ibn Na^asb dhimmis were turned 
out of government service by ‘Umar II, Mansur, Mabdi, 
Harun ul-Easbid, Ma’mun, Mutawakkil, and Mu^adir. 
Complaint was made to Radi of tbe same matter. In Egypt, 
Najm ud-Din Ayyiib (637-47), Muhammad b. Kalawiin (700), 
Salab (752-5), and Hasan (748-62) dismissed them.® 

A few dhimmis were viziers, Sa‘id under Mu’tamid, ‘Abdiin 
b. Sa‘id, while tbe Christian Ibn Malik succeeded tbe Jew 
Ibn Fadlan in the reign of Radi.* Dalil b. Ya'kiib was 
secretary to Bugba and then to Mutawakkil.® Husain b. ‘Amr 
was in charge of tbe expenditure and estates of tbe army 
in Rai.® 

In Egypt, ‘Aziz bad as chief secretary Abu’l-Nusur, and 
Mustansir had tbe Jew Ibn abi’d-Dam.’ 

A Christian turned Muslim and became vizier. A man 
called on him, was told that he was at prayer, and came back 
later to find him still praying. “ It is excusable ; all novelties 
are amusing.” ® 


1 B.H. 3, 411. 

® Tuhfat ul-Ahbab 11 (margin of Makkari, v, 4, Egypt, a.h. 1302). 
’ J.A., p. 416 f. 

* Y.Ir. 2, 130, 259 ; J.A. 458. 

* Y.Ir. 2, 130. 

® Tab. iii, 2140. 

’ Hush ul-Muliadara 2, 146; Makrizi 2, 291. 

« Y.Ir. 7, 65. 



Une etoffe orientale, le kaunakes 

Par JEAN PRZYLUSKI 

T^N 1887, Leon Heuzey consacra an kaunakes une etude 
fondamentale ^ dont il n’est pas superfiu de reproduire 
ici les passages essentiels, car cet article n’est pas mentionne 
dans plusieurs travaux recents dont j’aurai ci-apres a discuter 
les conclusions. 

“ Dans le Vocabulaire de Julius Pollux, qui, sous pretexte 
de nous donner des lemons de naots, nous donne, sur toute 
la vie antique, de si precieuses legons de choses, j’ai trouve,” 
dit L. Heuzey, “ au milieu d’une serie de noms de vetements 
barbares, la breve indication suivante, qui a ete pour moi im 
trait de lumiere : BaQvXcavlcov S’ earlv 6 KavvdKTjs-^ Les 
Babyloniens avaient done une piece nationale de leur costume 
qui s’appelait kaunakes. Quelques lignes plus haut, je lis 
meme que I’usage s’en etait conserve cbez les Perses. 

“ Pollux cite meme a ce propos un passage bien connu des 
Guepes d’Aristopbane, ou nous aliens trouver sur le vetement 
en question des indications plus precises. C’est la scene ou 
Bdelycleon ofEre a son pere Philocleon un luxueux manteau, 
qu’il a precedemment qualifie de yXaZva, I’assimilant au 
chale epais et laineux dont les Grecs se couvraient en hiver. 
En apercevant I’etoffe dont son fils veut le couvrir, le vieux 
juge se revolte : 

Phil. — -Par tons les dieux, quel est ce fieau ? 

Bdel. — Les uns I’appellent persis, les autres kaunakes. 

Phil. — ^Vraiment, je le prenais pour une sisyra du bourg 
de Thymaetes.’ 

“ Ainsi, il s’agit certainement d’une etoffe orientale telle- 
ment velue qu’elle ressemblait a une toison : car la sisyra 


1 “Une etoffe chaldeenne (le kaunakfes),” dans Betme Archeologique, 1887, 
16 pp., 2 pi., 6 fig. 

® Pollux, Onomasticon, vii, 60 et 59. 

JRAS. APRIL 1931. 22 
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etait un vetement de peau de chevre ou de mouton, fabrique 
en Attique. Toute la plaisanterie est dans I’erreur analogue 
a celle qui fait encore aujourd’bui prendre souvent pour une 
peau de mouton la jlocata des pallicares. Poursuivons, dans 
le texte meme du poete comique, la lecture de cette curieuse 
scene ; 

Bdel. — Ton erreur n’a rien d’etonnant, car tu n’es jamais 
alle a Sardes ; tu saurais alors ce que c’est, tandis que tu 
I’ignores absolument.’ Et plus loin : ‘ Cela se fabrique a 
Ecbatane.’ 

Phil. — On fait done a Ecbatane des intestins de frame 1 

Bdel. — Que veux-tu dire ? Sais-tu que, cbez les barbares, 
cette etoffe se tisse a grands frais : a lui seul, ce manteau 
a devore largement un talent de laine. 

Phil. — On devrait done I’appeler mange-laine plus juste- 
ment que kaunakes.’ 

“ La comparaison de la trame de ce tissu avec Taspect 
que presenteraient des intestins ou des boudins de laine est 
surtout significative ; 

’Ev ’EK^ardvoLai yiyveTai. KpoKTjs > 

“ Le scoliaste a parfaitement compris qu’il s’agissait des 
meches saillantes et tortillees, produites par la trame de 
I’etoffe : ras i^oyds rdiv npoKcav. 

“ Ensuite vient une serie de plaisanteries sur la chaleur 
du vetement ; le vieillard se plaint qu’on I’habille avec un 
four ; il demande que Ton apporte un croc, ‘ pour me retirer,’ 
dit-il, ‘ avant que je ne sois fondu ! ’ On remarquera aussi 
que le poete se sert des expressions dva^aXov, dva^aXov 
rptSoiviKcOs, convenant a un manteau dans lequel on se drape 
en le rejetant sur Tepaule, comme le manteau grec. 

“ Ainsi, le vetement appele kaunakes, qui pouvait se draper 
comme la chlaina ou comme le tribon des Grecs, etait une 
etoffe d’un grand prix, chaude et tres velue, dont la laine 
tombait en longues meches frisees. On la fabriquait non 
seulement en Babylonie, mais encore a Ecbatane ; elle s’etait 
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repandue dans rAsie-Mneure, jusqu’en Lydie et jusqu’a 
Sardes, et, de la, on I’exportait meme en Grece. II y a tout 
cela dans le texte du poete comique.” 


“ La conclusion a tirer de ces indications techniques, c’est 
que le JcaunaTces appartenait (comme on dirait dans le langage 
special de nos expositions) au meme groupe de tissus que les 
tapis. II est tout a fait logique et nature! qu’une pareille 
etolie ait pris naissance au milieu de la grande fabrique de 
tapisseries dont cette partie de I’Asie a ete de tout temps la 
source feconde, intarissable. C’etait la evidemment I’un des 
produits les plus merveilleux des fameux ateliers de tissage 
dont la Chaldee et Babylone furent les centres tres antiques, 
ateliers ou Ton associait les plus belles teintures aux laines 
les plus fines de I’Orient. On parvenait ainsi a transporter 
dans une etoffe, sous leur aspect presque vivant, les magni- 
fiques toisons qui font encore aujourd’hui la reputation des 
chevres d’Angora ou des troupeaux de Kachmyr. 

“ Quant au mot kaunakes” dit en terminant L. Heuzey, 
“ emprunte par les Grecs aux langues asiatiques pour designer 
une etoffe chaldeenne, les orientalistes auront a rechercher 
s’il est lui-meme chaldeen, assyxien ou perse, ou s’il se rattache 
a quelque autre idiome de I’Asie anterieure.” C’est cette 
question que je me propose d’examiner ici tout d’abord. 

En 1924, M. Jarl Charpentier^ a essaye d’expliquer une 
serie de mots indiens, iraniens et autres par im elargissement 
en -n- de la racine indo-europeenne qui designe le bcEuf. 
Panini connait gona “ taureau, boeuf ” et Patanjali a gorii 
“ vache A ces formes communes au Sanskrit et au moyen- 
indien, M. Charpentier veut rattacher goni “ sac II cite 
en outre, sur le domaine iranien, schughni yami “ grober 
Sack, Beutel Le latin gaunaciim (Varr.) pourrait, a son 

1 “Beitrage zur indoirauisclien Wortkunde,” dans Le Monde Oriental, 
vol. xiii, pp. 32-3. 
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avis, provenir du vieux-perse non atteste *gauna(Jca) “ peau 
de bcEuf Mais il laisse de cote grec KavvaK-gs dont la relation 
avec les mots precedents lui semble obscure. 

Une tentative du meme genre a ete faite recemment par 
M. Carlton C. Eice ^ qui cberche a expliquer skr. gwm par le 
nom du boenf. Les sens successifs seraient 1) “ bovine ”, 
2) “ bovine sinew ”, 3) “ sinew ”, 4) “ bow-string ”, 6) 
“ strand, cord (of rope) ”, etc. 

Malgre le talent avec lequel ces theories ont ete presentees, 
je ne crois pas qu’elles soient exactes. Goni “ sac ” ne pent 
guere provenir du nom du boenf. II en est de meme de yawn 
et de gaunacum. Quant a skr. gund, il n’a pris qu’assez tard, 
et par accident, le sens de “ bow-string ” ; les significations 
anciennes “ fil, cordon ” (cf. Taittinya-Samhitd, 7, 2, 4, 2) 
ne permettent de supposer aucim rapport avec go. 

Dans la Zeitschriftfiir Indologie und Iranistik de 1928, M. Ed. 
Schwyzer ^ a montre qu’une forme yawaKr]? est attestee 
en grec des le 3me siecle avant J.-C. C’est 6galement avec 
la sonore initiale que le mot a passe en latin : gaunacum. 
Puisque le temoignage grec le plus ancien fait venir cette 
etoffe d’Ecbatane, il faut chercher dans Tlran I’origine de 
son nom. Apr^ Bartholomae, M. Schwyzer suppose “ eine 
altiranische Bildung *gaunaka- als adj. haarig, farbig, Farbiger 
(substantiviert) ”. 

Cette construction repose uniquement sur une forme 
iranieime non attestee : *gaunaka ; il y aurait avantage a 
I’etayer sur d’autres faits. En outre, I’expose de M. Schwyzer 
attribue sans doute trop d’importance a la notion de couleur. 
D’apres tout ce que nous savons du kaunakes, le caractere 
principal de cette etofie n’est pas sa couleur, mais son aspect 
vein qui la fait ressembler a une toison. 

Les auteurs precedents n’ont pas accorde assez d’attention 
aux faits indiens. Ils ont surtout considere gom qui est 

1 “The Etymology of Sanskrit gund," dans Language, Mars, 1930, 
pp. 36-40. 

’ Iranisches, p. 234 et suiv. 
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equivoque. Plus important et plus clair est le pali gonaJca 
auquel correspond en Sanskrit bouddkique gonika, et pour 
lequel on trouve aussi la forme gonaka. Le Dictionnaire pali 
de Rhvs Davids et Stede donne les indications suivantes ; 
gonaka “ a woollen cover with long fleece ” {DA., i, 86 : digJia- 
lomako mahdkojavo ; caturangulddhikani kira tassa lomdni). 

On voit que gomka, de meme que kaunakes, gaunacum, 
designait une etofie a longs polls. L’existence et le nom de 
ce produit sont done attestes depuis I’Inde jusqu’a la Grece 
et ritalie. D’autre part, les commentaires indiens ne four- 
nissant aucune indication sur la couleur du gonaka, il est tres 
douteux que celle-ci soit un trait caracteristique. 

Pali gonaka et skr. bouddhique gonika devaient etre sentis 
comme des equivalents moyen-indiens de skr. *gaunaka. 
Quant a la graphie sans cerebrale, gonaka, e’est probablement 
une faute due a la negligence des scribes. 

En iranien, gamia signifie “ poll ” et par extension 
“ couleur ”. De “ poil ” a “ couleur ” le passage est aise. 
En fran 9 ais, par exemple, lorsqu’on parle du cheval et de 
quelques autres animaux, “ poil ” signifie “ couleur Dire 
“ de quel poil est ce cheval 1 ” revient a demander quelle 
est sa couleur. A partir de gaona “ poil ” on s’explique 
aisement la formation d’lm derive iranien *gaunaka designant 
une etoffe a longs polls, le kaunakes. Dans *gaunaka, la notion 
de couleur n’est qu’accessoire et il n’y a pas lieu de lui attribuer 
une importance particuliere. 

En regard de av. gaona, il est tentant de poser skr. gwna. 
Wackernagel les a deja rapproches, bien qu’il donne pour les 
deux mots des sens assez divergents. AV. guna- “ Schicht, 
Abteilung ” : av. gaona- “ Farbe, Fiille ” Justi.^ Skr. gumi 
signifie “ partie, division ” et aussi “ fil, cordon ”, mais il 

^ AltifuL Gram, i, 173. Meme rapprochement dans Uhlenbeck, qui fait 
toutefois des reserves {Etym. Worterbuch der altirid. Sprache, s.v. gu^d, 
Cf. E. und J. Leumann, Etym. Worterbuch der Sanskritsprache, Lief. 1, 
Heft. 1, 1907. 
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n’a jamais le sens de “ poil De plus, entre gurm (avec u 
et n) et gaona, la difference est plionetiquement assez grande. 

Puisqu’on avait en moyen-indien gonaha, gonika;^ noms 
d’etoffe a longs polls ou a longs fils con^us comme des equiva- 
lents de skr. *gauna]ca, skr. gwm “ fil ” peut avoir ete refait 
sur *gaunalm,. Quant a gonaha, nom d’une etoffe d’origine 
chaldeenne et fabriquee ensuite dans I’lran, il est sans doute 
un emprunt du moyen-indien a I’iranien. Ainsi, la liaison 
s’etablit par I’intermediaire de I’lran, entre grec KawaKgsl 
yavvaK-gg et indo-aryen gomha. 

Enfin, dans la langue philosopbique, skr. guna a pris une 
valeur particuliere ; il signifie “ sorte, espece ”, et designe 
egalement les elements des etres en relation avec une couleur 
determinee. En iranien, gaona signifie non seulement “ poil ” 
mais aussi “ couleur, sorte, espece Skr. guna, dans la langue 
philosopbique, a done la meme valeur qu’iranien gaona. 
Cette coincidence s’explique aisement si, comme j’ai tente 
de I’etablir ailleurs, la th^orie indienne des guna a une origine 
occidentale.® A un mot guna “ fil ”, tir6 de gonaha nom d’une 
etoffe iranienne, les philosophes ont ajoute des sens qui sont 
proprement ceux de I’iranien gaona.* L’etude du commerce 
des 4toffes confirme done ce que I’histoire des doctrines nous 
avait permis de deviner : Tune et I’autre revelent, entre 
rinde et I’lran, des echanges d’idees ou de produits. 

Sur le domaine indo-europeen, le probleme s’elargit encore, 
parce qu’on trouve dans les langues slaves des formes gunja 

^ Gonl “ sac "" parait bien etre I'equivalent de gonika. Le sac aurait 
ete designe ainsi parce qu’il etait fait d'une etofie velue. Chinois ku-na 
est probablement un emprunt a I'iranien. Cf. Laufer, Sino-iranica, p. 496. 

* Cf. Schwyzer, ibid., p. 241. 

^ “ La theorie des guna ” article sous presse dans BSOS. 

* Oldenberg a suppose que le mot guna ” fil, cordon " a ete choisi pour 
designer les elements constitutifs de la matifere parce qu'une corde est 
faite de plusieurs fils. Mais tons les fils d*im cable sont de meme nature 
et ce qui caracterise la theorie des guna e’est que les elements des etres 
sont essentiellement difierents et en relation avec xme couleur determinee. 
Par la, grn^a de la langue philosopbique s’apparente a av. ga^Tui^ non 
a go^aka. 
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{gum), gunj. M. Schwyzer incline a expliquer celles-ci par 
un emprunt ancien a I’iranien et il suppose une forme iranienne 
*gaunya qui signifierait “ die Farbige C’est encore attacher 
trop d’importance a la notion de couleur qui n’apparait pas 
sous les mots slaves. 

Mon collegue, M. Vaillant, a qui j’ai demande des precisions, 
a bien voulu me fournir les indications suivantes : 

“ Le mot gunja {gum), gunj se rencontre dans toutes les 
langues slaves, mais il peut etre relativement tardif. II n’est 
atteste surement, semble-t-il, que depuis le XIV® siecle 
(serbo-croate, tcheque). 

“ Les sens sont : ‘ etoffe poilue ’ (cf. tcheque humty 

‘ poilu, velu ’) — ‘ etoffe grossiere ’ — en particulier ‘ manteau 
(de drap grossier) ’ — ‘ manteau de poll de chevre ’ — ‘ veste 
de fourrure ’ (en russe : ‘ fourrure usagee qui a perdu ses 
poils ’). 

“ Les formes sont : gunja (fern.) tch^ue, polonais, russe, 
Slovene, bulgare. gum, russe et bulgare ; mais il doit 
s’agir (surement pour le bulgare gum ‘ fourrure ’) d’un 
emprunt plus recent au grec. gunj (masc.) serbo-croate, 
Slovene. 

“ On admet (Berneker, Niederle, Schrader-Nehring) que 
c’est un mot de civilisation emprunte au costume greco-latin 
du Moyen-Age : gr. yovva {yovvya, yovva, comme on veut 
rorthographier), lat. gunna ‘ fourrure ’ (ital. gonna, v. fr. 
gonne, gonnelle, etc.) ; done ‘ surtout (manteau, tunique) 
fourre ’, ‘ pelisse 

“ La forme slave ne repond pas exactement a la forme 
greco-latine {gum du bulgare, et sans doute du russe, etant a 
part comme emprimt plus recent). On pourrait supposer un 
derive latin gunneu — (masc. ou fern.) adjectif au sens de 
‘ fourre ’ — ^mais ce derive n’est pas chez Du Cange. 

“ Ce qu’on peut dire pour le slave, c’est que le mot peut 
avoir — theoriquement — deux origines : ou bien, c’est un 
emprunt, posterieur a la periode du slave commun (oh u > y, 
M > %), au greco-latin gunna, mais alors nous trouvons un 
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elargissement -j- supposant quelque chose comme *gunnea ; 
ou hien, si c’est un Adeux mot slave commim, il suppose 
*goun- et ce pourrait etre im derive en -j- d’un primitif 
gouno- du type de hoza “ peau ” ( = Icoz-ja) de koza 
“ chevre 

“ Que le slave ait tire de lui-meme d’un *guna, emprunt 
au greco-latin, un derive gunj-, c’est peu vraisemblable : la 
forme primitive guna serait mieux attestee, et on ne trouverait 
pas gunj- dans toutes les langues slaves. Ce qui apparait 
slave commun, ancien ou emprunt tardif, c’est gunj- elargi, 
non guna.’' 

II est done possible, comme le montre bien M. Vaillant, 
que gunj- slave commun soit “ un derive en -j- d’lm primitif 
*gouno- On rejoint alors la forme iranienne guana- et rien 
ne s’oppose a ce qu’un mot signifiant “ poil ”, atteste ou 
presume en iranien et en slave, n’appartienne au vocabulaire 
indo-europ4en. 

Un derive slave du nom du “ poil ” non attests directement 
pent d’autant mieux etre pose que le baltique a le mot, au 
suffixe pres : 

lit. gaural “ poils — sur le corps ”, lette gauri “ polls ” (cf. 
Trautmann, Balt.-slav. Worterbuch, p. 80). 

Des lors, on s’explique mieux les faits slaves ; le doublet 
gunja j gunj devient clair s’il s’agit d’un adjectif substantive ; 
et serbo-croate gunjav “ hirsutus, villosus ” se rattache a 
la meme serie.^ 

On aper§oit une aire du nom du “ poil ” : 

1) celtique *gour-yo, germanique *gour, baltique gaura-. 

2) slave *goun-, iranien (av.) gaona. 

On notera I’accord du slave et de I’iranien. Les autres 
groupes (baltique, etc.) ont un derive different. Une meme 
racine indo-europeenne aurait ete elargie ici en -r-, la en -n-. 
Sous cette derniere forme, le nom du “ poil ” pourrait done 

A Cette forme, ainsi que les faits baltiques, me sent signales par 
M. Vaillant. 
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entrer dans un groupe de termes communs au slave et a 
riranien.^ 

En somme, il faut distinguer d’une part des noms vulgaires 
signifiant “ poll ” et d’autre part des mots de civilisation 
designant une etoffe precieuse a longs polls. Les premiers, 
dont on n’a aucune raison de supposer la propagation d’une 
langue a I’autre, peuvent se rattacher a une meme racine indo- 
europeenne diversement elargie snivant les groupes. Ils ont 
donne des derives qui ont servi au sud a designer le Icaunahes, 
tandis qu’au nord, dans les langues slaves, gunj designe 
surtout une fourrure ou un vetement fourre. Grec gaunaJces / 
Jcaunalces, latin gaunacum et indo-aryen gonaha, gonika 
s’expliquent tons par un derive iranien *gaunaha.^ Pour 
I’tiistorien, le fait capital est la diffusion d’un produit 
originairement babylonien, par I’intermediaire de I’lran et 
sous vm nom iranien, dans toutes les grandes civilisations du 
monde indo-europeen. 


' Sur ce groupe de termes, of. Meillet, “Le vooabulaiie slave et le 
voeabulaire indo-iranien,’’ Rttue des etudes slaves, vi, p. 165 et suiv. 

* Dans une note parue ici {JRAS, 1920, 326-9), le Professeur S. Langdon 
assigne une origins assyrienne au mot kaunakes. II pose un mot sumerien 
prononce gu-en, gu-en-na, gu-an-na, et conclut : "... The Sumerian 
word gu-en is always employed in the texts, never the Semitic naMaptu 
or asit kikadi, which were mere Semitic explanations. It is, therefore, 
almost certain that the Semites made a loan-word of gu-en, or gu-an-na, 
and this should be guennakku, guannakku, the original of the Greek 
KavvaK'qs.” L'existence d’une forme semitique telle que *guannakku, si 
eUe est admise, n’est pas incompatible avec la these que je viens de soutenir. 
Que la forme iranienne *gaunaka ait ete calquee ou non sur un mot plus 
ancien, eUe ne pouvait etre sentie par les sujets parlants que comme un 
derive de gaona “ poil ”, et cette derivation donnait, en Tespece, un sens 
pleinement satisfaisant. L’hypothfese du Professeur Langdon tend a 
prolonger dans le passe I’histoire du mot kaunakes ; elle ne fait pas obstacle 
a I’explication que j’ai proposee pour une periode plus recente. On trouvera 
encore d’utiles indications sur Tarcheologie du vetement sumerien dans 
un article du meme auteur, Archceologia, Ixx, 146-7. 




An Old Moorish Lute Tutor 

By HENRY GEORGE FARMER 

Vf AGHBIBI or Moorish documents on the theory of music 
are extremely rare. We certainly have the Commentary 
on Aristotle’s De anima by Ibn Eu^d (d. 1198), but that deals 
with the question of the physical basis of sound, and not 
with practical theory. Probably the latter is treated in the 
Kitdb al adwdr al-mansub attributed to Ibn Sab'in (d. 1269), 
but this is, unfortunately, locked away in a private library 
in the East.^ We also have the treatise bearing the name 
of Al-Shalahl {ca. 1301) known as the Kitdb al-imtd‘ wa’l- 
intifd‘, and the chapter on music in the muqaddima of the 
Kitdb al-ibar of Ibn Khaldun (d. 1406), but they tell us very 
little. The former is mainly concerned with the question of 
the “ lawfulness ” of music, whilst the latter is too general 
in its treatment to be of much use, and tells us nothing about 
practical theory. 

In view of this, one can make bold to say that the Ma^ribi 
manuscripts now brought forward for the first time ought to 
be welcomed. The most important of them is a treatise on 
the lute {‘dd) which I have called elsewhere,^ for the sake of 
convenience, the Ma‘rifat al-na gh amdt al-^amdn treatise, 
a title based on the opening lines of the manuscript. Although 
it was included by Lafuente y Alcantara in his Catdlogo de 
los Codices Arabigos adquiridos en Tetuan (Madrid, 1862),® 
it did not excite attention until 1906, when Eafael Mitjana 
called the notice of musicologists to it in ia Monde orientale 
(pp. 212-13), when he wrote as follows : — 

“ Ce manuscrit qui a ma connaissance n’a pas ete encore 
etudie comme il le merite, contient une reproduction 
dessinee du manche du ‘ud [lute], ou sont signalees les 

1 Al-Hilal, xxyiii, 214. 

* Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical Influence, 307-11. 

» No. 220, 4. 
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diverses cordes, et sur elles, indiquee par des chiffres 
arabes, la place oil on doit les effleurer pour obtenir le son 
voulu. Ce me semble etre ime espece de tablature qui 
ressemble etrangement a celle employee par les grandes 
vihuelistas espagnols du quinzieme siecle.” ^ 

I promised a translation of this manuscript in 1926,^ and 
now a letter from tbe Dolmetsch family reminds me that I 
must fulfil this pledge and bring the document into the light 
of the English language, together with relative treatises, 
similarly unknown, which may also prove helpful in elucidating 
some doubtful points. 

If only to probe the question of the Arabian influence on the 
vihuelistas, as Mitjana suggests, this particular treatise 
deserves editing and translating, although I also hope to show 
that a great deal more can be learned from its study, including 
the recognition of the twenty-four naubdt of the Moors of 
Spain, and the actual structure of the modes (tubu‘, san‘dt) 
used at that period. 


§ 1 

Ma'rifat al-naghamat al-thaman 

This treatise is now in the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid, 
and is described by F. Guillen Robles in his Catdlogo de los 
Maniiscritos Arabes existentes en la Bibl. Nac. de Madrid 
(Madrid, 1889), under the number ; cccxxxiv, 2, Tratado 
sobre el laud drabe. It comprises four folios, quarto, fourteen 
lines to a page, written in a Ma^ribi hand in red and black ink, 
the copying having been carelessly performed. The MS. 
was acquired in Tetuan, and is undated. Neither Lafuente 
nor Robles gives its date, but from the paper it would seem to 

^ In his article on “ La Musique en Espagne " in Lavignac’s Encyclopedic 
de la Musique, tome iv, 1922, published in 1920, he says : Seizieme 
siecle and adds : “ Une semblable coincidence ne resoud pas le probleme, 
et il faudrait une etude plus complete et approfondie de cet interessant 
document, avant de se hasarder a prononcer une conclusion.” 

* The Influejice of Music : From Arabic Sources, 18. 
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have been copied in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
and was executed in Morocco. It is certainly not an original 
work, but a copy from an older treatise. How old the latter 
could be is not easy to determine. The absence of the names 
of the Perso-Turkish modes and notes may enable us to fix 
a date prior to 1504, when the Turkish corsairs first landed 
in the Barbary States. The theory dealt with in the treatise 
is based on a single octave accmdatura, which is a very early 
system, as I have shown elsewhere.^ 

Translation 

“ The first to which attention is necessary is the knowledge Fol. 14. 
of the eight notes (naghamdt), upon which the song {gkind’) 
and the melodies {alhdn) all of them are centred, and the 
manner of takmg-hold of them by way of arrangement from 
the four strings, as you should know that they are differing 
in the interval {bu‘d). Then the nearest of them [the notes] 
is the note of the bamm, and it is the string named nowadays 
the dll.^ And next to it in the interval is the string of the 
mathhth, and it is the string of the nudya without fingering 
(dass) with the binsir (third finger) or the sabbdba (first finger) 
of the left hand. And next to it is another note by fingering 
with the sabbdba. Then there is next to it another note by 
fingering with the binsir. Then [follows] the note of the 
ma^nd,^ and it is the ratnal. Then [follows] the zir, and it is 
the husain without fingering. Then [follows] its note also, 
by fingering with the sabbdba. Then [follows] its note also, 
by fingermg with the binsir. Then with that the eight notes 
are complete. 

And the positions (tnardtib) of these notes will scarcely 
admit another note higher or lower (literally, ‘ distant or 
nearer ’), but every note is derived from the whole of the 

' See my History of Arabian Music, 70, and Historical Facts for the 
Arabian Musical Influence, 241, 307-11. 

* Also written dMl and djiail elsewhere. 

* The text has by mistake. 
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strings and the sounds [and they are being traced to these], ^ 

And they are expressed by means of the letters 1 uj ^ ^ ^ 

(A, B, J, D). So you make ! (A) the first note, which is the 
nearest of the notes, and the lowest ® of them, and it is the note Fol. 14 v. 
of the dil. And o (B), which is next to it in lowness, and it is 

a little higher than it, and a little lower than that which is 
above it, and it is the note of the mdya without fingering. 

And the ^ (J) is that which is next to it, and it is the note of 
the mdya also, by fingering with the sabbdba. And the .i (D) 
is that which is next to it, and it is the note of the mdya also, 
by fingering with the binsir. And the 5s (H) is that which is 
next to it, and it is the note of the ramal [without fingering]. 

And the j (W) is that which is next to it, and it is the note 
of the husain without fingering. And the j (Z) is that which 
is next to it, and it is the note [of the husain] also, by fingering 
with the sabbdba. And the q (H) is that which is next to it, 
and it is the note [of the husain] also, by fingering with the 
binsir. And the figure of that, and its appearance are as you 
will now see. Please Allah. 



^ A marginal addition. 

’ Read from left to right. 

* The text has but read 
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Then the open string (darb) and the fingering {dass) in the Fol. 15. 
arrangement of the extracting of the notes are according to the 
places of the letters 1 o ^ a (A, B, J, D) which are placed 

upon the string. Then the open string is where 1 j is 
(A, B, W, H) are, and the fingering with the sabbaba is where j 

(Z) and ^ (J) are, and with the binsir where ^ (H) and .5 

(D) are. And the arrangement of the notes ^ is according to 
the arrangement of the letters ; it removes with them where 
they remove. 

Then concerning the string upon which is one letter, in it 
is an indication that it is alone [with the open string] ® without 
fingering. And by that you know that as for the dil, there is 
but one note in it, which is the lowest of the notes. And like 
it is the ramal in its being alone with one note. You play 
upon both of them [the dil and the ramal], but there is no 
fingering. And in each [of the strings] of the maya and the 
husain are three notes, one with the open string,^ and two with 
fingering with the sabbaba and the binsir. Then when you 
know the positions of these notes, and the playing of them 
has become ingrained in you, and your hand runs over them 
in the strings without hesitation, there becomes easy to you 
the taking-hold of what you wish from the string [s] by means 
of the eight letters, 1 o ^ ^ [&c.] (A, B, J, D [&c.]). 

And the custom runs in putting foremost the metre {bahr) 
of the ramal ® in learning on account of its primitive character 
(lit. ‘ the nearness of its source ’), and its simplicity (lit. 

1 The text has ^ (J). 

^ In the text, this phrase olUJl ^ J j, through a aUp of the 
copyist, is repeated. 

’ A marginal addition. 

‘ The text has an omission mark here, but there is nothing to correspond 
in the margin, and there does not appear to be a hiatus in the matter 
dealt with. 

® The Tatnal poetic metre has no connection with the rumuZ musical 
mode. 
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‘ the fewness of its troubles ’). And it is the metre which^is 
composed from six seven-lettered feet (ajzd’), and they are Fol. 15 > 
fd‘ilaiun six times. Into the last foot of its first hemistich 
(‘arud) and the last foot of its second hemistich {darh), there 
enters the deviation (zihdf), changing the seven-lettered feet, 
which is fd‘ildtun [ — - — • — ], into the five-lettered which is 
fd‘ilun [ — - — ]. 

And the discourse about that is simple in respect to what is 
aimed at. And the arrangement of it from the letters I o ^ j 

(A, B, J, D), in the extracting of it from the strings, 
will be perfect of measure (wazn). And the notes are thus : — 

(ABJDJABJDJABBABJDJJABJ 

DJABHDBAAH). 

This is the first verse in its perfection. 

An d iu the second verse there is some difference in the 
first and last, thus : — 

HABJDJABBABJDJABJDJABB). 

Then the last foot of its first hemistich {‘arud), and the 
last foot of its second hemistich (darb) are agreeing in the 
production according to this operation. So take note.^ 

And in the learning of the taking-hold of the notes from 
the strings mentioned, and the learning of their places, and 
their conformability,^ man becomes acquainted with the 
management [taqwim) of the lute {‘ud), without needing a 
master in that nor a rule (qd’ida). Yet there is no harm in the 
mention of a rule in regard to that, by which he may obtain 
assistance in its management before knowing the places of 
the notes. And this is that you should grasp the may a 
first [because] it is upon a mean scale (tabaqa). Then you place 

’ or 
* ? 
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your sahhdha (first finger) upon the place of the binsir (third 
finger) in it [the mdya string], and you place the binsir where 
the position necessitates after that. Then it will be the interval Fol. 16. 
of the ranial. Then correct it [the binsir finger] according 
to it [the ramal note] until it agrees with it.^ Then you place 
your sabbdba upon the husain [string] in its proper place 
according to usage, and you place after it the binsir in its 
place, then it will be the interval of the dil, except that 
it is a sfuiiM, hut correct it [the finger] upon it [the string] 
until the shdbb of the husain agrees with the ^aikh of the dil.^ 

And you must put forward the management of the dil 
upon a mean scale, and you place your sabbdba upon its place 
in it [the diT\, then it will be the interval of the mdya. Then 
correct it [accordingly]. Then go over the rest of the 
performance as before. 

Then between the dil and the mdya (is the interval of a tone 
{tani), and between the mdya and the ramal) is a fourth, and 
between the ramal and the husain is the interval of a tone. 

Then the ratio of [the dil) to the ramal is like the ratio of the 
mdya to the husain.'^ 


* Meaning, shift the finger until it is in tune with the open ramal string. 

2 The note of the dll (= C) is called the old man” whilst 

its octave on the litisain string is named the ” young man ” {^ahb). The 
old classical names for these were sajdh {^^ukdj) and siyydh respectively. 

® The text has, owing to the marginal correction, got slightly mixed 
here. It reads as follows : 

■^. margin) lUl j ^ 

illl ^ ^ j Oju 

“ Then between the dil and the maya (is the interval of a tone, and between 
the maya and the ramal) and the rainal and the husain the interval of 
a fourth, and between the ramal and the husain the interval of a tone. 
Then the ratio of [the dil] to the ramal is like the ratio of the mdya to the 
husain.” 

The words in brackets are from the margin, and clearly the words that 
follow are redundant. I have made the translation agree 

with my revision of the text. The word ianl is rather unusual. The 
general term is tanin. 

JR AS. APRIL 1931. 


23 
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And as for the arrangement of the string according to its 
composition in position {mauda‘) it has been indicated by 
four letters, and they are ^ ^ j (D, H, M, R). Then the ^ 

(D) is for dll, and it is the leading one. And the q (H) is for 

husain, and it is next to it. And the ^ (M) is for maya, and 

it is the third. And the j (R) is for ramal, and it is the fourth 
of them. 

And contemplating these letters so far as concerns the mode 
of their arrangement in position {u'ad‘), first their number and 
every letter of them is taken from the first string mentioned. Fo!. 16 v 
... .1 more desirable, and on his authority, may Allah 
bless him, he said that all which turns upon the tongues 
of the different sorts of melodious sound (talhln), according to 
the difference of their kinds, and they all go back to the five 
principal modes {usitl) of the elements (tubu‘) and what 
branch out from them. [And the branch modes {furu‘)] are 
nineteen. They branch out from four principal modes 
(usul), and they are, dil, and zaiddn, and mazmum, and mdya. 

And there does not branch out from the fifth [principal 
mode (asl)], which is ghanbat al-mtikarrar, anything. 

In the branching from the dll are six branch modes, and they 
are, ramal al-dll, and ‘irdq al-‘arab, and mujannab al-dil, 
and rasd al-dll, and istiJildl al-dll.^ And those which branch 
out from the zaiddn are six, and they are, hijdz al-habir, and 
Mjdz al-mashriql, and ‘u shsh dg, and hisdr, and isbahdn, [and] 
zaurankand.^ And those which branch out from the mdya 
are four, and they are, ramal al-nidya, and inqildb al-ramal, 
and husain, and rasd. And those which branch out from the 


^ There is a folio or folios missing here. This is a great loss, because 
an author is mentioned whose name would, to some extent, have assisted 
in fixing the date of the author of the MS. 

^ Only five out of the six are named, the missing one being, it would 
seem, ‘iraq al-'ajam. 

® Cf. zaukand (Ibn al-KhatIb), zirafkand (Safi al-Din 'Abd al-Mu’min', 
and zJrakahand (below). 
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rmzmum are three, and they are, ghanbat al-husain, and 
mashriqi, and Immddn . . . 

And these four principal modes {usul) are dependent on 
the four elements {tubu‘)} the^ery, and the watery, and the 
airy, and the earthy. Then that which prevails upon the foi, i7_ 
owner of the_,^ery is the yelloiv bile, and there moves him of the 
principal modes {usul),^ mazmum, and its branch modes 
{furu‘) are three, and gharibat al-mvharrar, which is a principal 
mode without a branch mode. And that which prevails upon 
the owner of the watery is the phlegm, and the owner of it is 
moved by zaiddn, and its branch modes are six. And that 
which prevails upon the owner of the airy is the blood, and 
the owner of it is moved by mdya, and its branch modes are 
four. And that which prevails upon the owner of the earthy 
is the black bile, and the owner of it is moved by dll, and its 
branch modes are six. 

And they have placed the principal modes of the elements ® 
and their branching according to the picture of a tree, in 
which appears every principal mode and what branches out 
from it visibly. And the picture of that is as you will see. 

Please Allah, Praised be him. Here is the figure.” * 


§ 2 

[The Natures, Elements, and Modes] 

By Lisdn al-Din Ibn al-Khatib al-Salmdm 

This poem is contained in the same volume as the preceding 
treatise on the lute which I have entitled the Ma‘rifat 
al-naghamdt al-thamdn, and immediately follows it, being 

1 The text has taba’i' {“ natures ”), but tabu' {" elements ”) is intended. 

2 The text has tuba' (" elements ”) but principal modes {‘usul) isintended. 

’ The text has in place of 

■* The text contains no figure of this " tree There is a " tree ” with 
“ branches ” showing principal and branch modes according to the Eastern 
Arabian musical system to be fotmd in a Bodleian Library MS. (Ouseley, 
106). See my Arabic Musical MSS. in the Bodleian Library, p. 17. 
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catalogued by Robles as cccxxxiv, 3 — Poesia sobre musica. 
It comprises two folios, and is written in red and green inks 
in a clear, bold, Ma^ribi band, which is certainly different 
from the hand that penned the preceding treatise. The text 
is pointed, and there are marginal and other notes in different 
hands. 

The name of Ibn al-Khatib al-SalmanI has had a line lightly 
drawn through it, and an interlineal note added which reads, 
“Rather by the shaiM, the faqih, Sidi ‘Abd al-Wahid [ibn 
Ahmad] al-Wanshirlsi.” The latter (d. 1549) was a noted 
qadi of Fez, “a majestic poet, and a linguist unrivalled by 
any of his generation ” says Ibn "Askar (d. 1578), but was 
better known for his religious verse inspired by, and his 
commentary on, the doctrines of Malik ibn Anas. We know 
from Ibn ‘Askar that Ibn al-Wan.shirlsI was interested in 
music, and even wrote popular ballads,^ but the above is a 
serious poem, and if we compare it with another poem of his, 
the Nazm al-qawd‘id, there does not appear to be much 
similarity in style. Further, one of the marginal notes calls 
attention to the fact that the author of the poem omits the 
customary pious exordium begging for Peace and the mention 
of the Prophet, a neglect which could scarcely be laid at the 
door of the faqih Ibn al-Wan^irlsl, but which certainly 
could have been perpetrated by the Freethinker (zindlq) 
Ibn al-Khatib al-SalmanI (d. 1374) the ^cazlr of the Nasrids 
at Granada and the Marinids at Fez. Finally, it is probable 
that the manuscript itself dates from the sixteenth century, 
and if the poem is the work of Ibn al-Wan^irisI (d. 1549), 
there ought to have been little dubiety about his authorship 
in the century that he was living in. The manuscript came 
from Tetuan, a town that was founded by tbe refugee 
Granadans in 1492. 

The poem has considerable interest not only on account of 
Ibn al- Kh atIb. to whom it is ascribed, but because of the 

^ See T. H. Weir, The Shaikhs of Morocco in the Sixteenth Century, 

IJ. 149. 
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additional information that it contains about the musical 
modes of the Western Arabian system. 

Translation 

“ Praise be to Allah. Ascribed to the imam, the learned, 
Ibn al-Khatib al-Salmani.^ The mercy of Allah be upon him. 
May Allah be gracious to him. 

“ The natures ^ of what are in the world of existence are four. 
And like them are the different kinds of elements,® to 
the perspicuous. 

Then the first of them is the Black Bile, and the Earth is its 
element ; 

And with coldness and drjmess the Almighty has particu- 
larized it. 

And the Phlegm [belongs to] the element of Water, moist and 
cold ; 

And the moisture of the heat of the Air belonging to the 
Blood follows. 

The Yellow Bile [belongs to] the element of Fire. Its heat 
consumes 

On account of what is in it of dryness through the design 
of the Exalted. 

Then the note * of the sound ® of the Dhail ® and its branch 
modes 

Are moved by the Black Bile. Take them can tila ting. ^ 

1 As pointed out above, the name of this author has been crossed out 
and an interlineal note added which says : " Rather by the shflitA, the 
faqih, )Srdi ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Wan^irlsi." 

2 Taba’i'. These are the same as the " humours ” (akhlaq) of Al-Kindi, 
Al-ilas‘udi, and the Ikhwan al-.Safa'. 

^ Tubs,' . 

■* Naghma. 

® Saut. 

® It is vocalized with/n(Aa Jlj but the other treatises, and present day 
pronunciation, have dtixl or d%l. 

’’ Murallil. 
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[They are] ‘Iraq and Ramal al-Dhail. Then attend to its 
[the Dhail’s] melody ^ 

And Rasd belongs to it, so observe,^ if you are a possessor 
of sublimity. 

And to the Phlegm is Zaidan, and from it is its Isbahdn. 

Permitted also is Hisdr [and] Zaukand, as is clear. 

And ‘U shsh aq is derived from it. It is good in singing (ghina). 

Then there are yet five branch modes connected.® 

And Maya is a species ^ which is played for the people of 
Blood ; 

And Rasd, and Ramal, and Husain [also], which is clear. 

And the Yellow Bile belongs to the Mazmum, so reckon its 
branch modes, 

The Gharih al-Husain completing the elements. 

And add to it an element from the Gharib al-Muharrar ; 

And it is a principal mode without a branch mode, and there 
is no doubt that it is lost. 

And add the element of Istihldl and Ma^riqi together,® 

And the element of ‘Iraq al-‘Ajam [belonging] to Dhail. 
It becomes manifest. 

And do not forget in the company of the elements the 
Mujannabd ® 


^ Lakn. 

* j\i. A play on the preceding word risd. 

^ A marginal note gives a different line, which reads: "And its 
U^^dq take, it has gone up, and the singing has become light.” 

* Word of text doubtful. 

Here a marginal note has been added which runs : " Pray and beg 
for peace, in the beginning, for him [the Prophet Muhammad] who was 
sent to created things. This was due to the author’s neglect to include 
the customary pious invocations. 

A marginal note says : "And do not forget in its time the morning 
draught.” 
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And Hamddn which belong to the Mazmum. Do not let it 
wander. 

Similarly the InqHdb al-Ramal from the element of the Maya. 
It stirs up the affections of companionship and sublimity.” 

Finished. Praised be to Allah.” 


§ 3 

[The Modes] 

This fragment is found on the bottom of the last folio 
of the preceding treatise. It has no author’s name and 
consists of thirteen lines. It is of modern composition, 
certainly not earlier than the sixteenth century, and is of 
little value except that some new spellings occur, and some 
of the names of the modes of the East are introduced. By 
this time the term tuba!' (“ natures ”) had become attached 
to the modes themselves, a practice which survives to-day. 

Translation 

“ And of the modes {tubu‘), which seldom have attention 
paid to them in this country to-day, except that people 
publish verses about them, are — the mazmum, zaurankand, 
hisdr, hamddn, zaiddn, and mujannabd’Tdhil. Then these 
are added to what has preceded of what are in use, and they 
are twenty-four. And the modes (iubu‘) amount with other 
people to three hundred and sixty-six. Seven of them are 
measures {awzdn) and they are the mardsit, duka, sika, jarka, 
banjka, husain, ‘irdq, and karddniyya which is named mdhur. 
And of them are abusaliq, zirakghand, sabd, muhsini, raklb, 
baydti, niriz, ^hndz, rahdwi, auj al-sika, auj al-irdq, zankula, 
and ‘u^irdn al-ajam, and many [other] modes too long to 
mention, for they are not fitting for an epitomized book. 
And in regard to them, enough has been mentioned. And 
Allah is the helper towards the truth of the narration in 
knowledge, and he is our sufficiency, and good is the agent. 
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And there is no help nor strength but in Allah, the Exalted, 
the Great. And may Allah bless Our Lord Muhammad 
and his Family.” 


§ 4 

KiTAB AL-JUMU‘ FI ‘iLM AL-MUSiQI Wa’l-TUBU‘ 

By ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Fdfd 

This manuscript is in the Staatsbibliothek at Berlin, and 
is catalogued by Ahlwardt as No. 5521 (Lbg. 516, fols. 3-6). 
It was written in the year 1650, and it appears to be a versified 
reproduction by the above author of theories contained in 
an older treatise or treatises on music. It comprises four 
folios, and is written in a Ma^ribi hand, the earlier pages of 
which contain copious marginalia. It is by no means an easy 
manuscript to read and understand, although the author 
prides himself that his verses are “ without equal ”. 

It is divided into twenty-three verse sections of varying 
length as follows : — 

1. Introduction. 

2 to 4. Ehythm (ija'). 

5. Melody (lahn). 

6. Pitch {hammiyydt). 

7 to 13. Intervals {ah‘dd). 

14 & 15. Genres (ajnas). 

16 to 23. Notes {mgham). Modes [tubu‘). Natures {tabd’i‘). 

It is these last verses, as well as certain of the marginalia, 
that particularly concern us here, and a translation of them 
is appended. 


Translation 

16. The Notes and Their Natures 

“ The modes ^ are related to the elements.^ You perceive 
them on listening. 


^ Tubu‘. 
» fiba-. 
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Then the Phil with its branch inodes [correspond] to the 
Black Bile. 

And Maya is the Air. It does not pass away. 

Like that, Mazmum is the nature of Fire, and its opposite 
Zaiddn is flowing Water. 

But Gharibat al-Muharrar is a principal mode without a 
branch mode in the disposition of him who perceives it. 

17. The Branch Modes of Phil 

Create Marsad al-Dhil. then Bamal al-Dhil, each of the branch 
modes of Phil. 

And thus its Istihldl and Mashriqi, along with the two ‘Irdqs. 
Like that it is verified. 

18. The Branch Modes of Maya 

Rasd and Husain [and] Ramal al-Mdya. Next Inqildb al- 
Ramal ; and it is the end. 

19. The Branch Modes of MazmCm 

Mazmum also. To it are two branch modes — Gharibat 
al-Husain along with Hamddn. 

20. The Branch Modes of Zaidan 

Its branch modes are Hijdz, Hijdzi, along with Hisdr, learned 
by experience (by the one who penetrates). 

Similarly Isbahdn [and] ‘U shsh dq. for thus the experts have 
arranged them. 

21. On what are Not Related to One Another 

The Phil, Maya, and Mazmum, and similarly their fourth 
[Zaiddii] which is well known. 

In a part of them there is an interval which may be joined 
to some, except that it be high or low. 
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22. What are Related to One Another by a Soft [Genre] 

And they are ffijdz and Inqildb al-Ramal. Similarly 31dya 
and Rasd al-DJiil. 

And [then] it is Isbahdn, then Husain, and so on. There is 
not in it a separation. 

23. What are Related to One Another by a Medium 

And that is like the two Rasds and the two ‘Irdqs, and partly 
Phil and ‘JJ sJish dq." 

Marginalia on the Lute and Rebec 

The marginalia that have been referred to contain details 
of the accordatura of the lute (‘itd) and the rebec {rabdb) 
which have considerable interest. Whether these latter 
refer to contemporary practice is not easy to say. They may 
have been derived from Al-FarabI (d. 950). 

Translation 

“ Praise be to Allah. The four strings of the lute are the 
bamm, maMa^, matknd, and zir. And these four strings 
come together at the nut {anf) of the lute, and it is the narrow 
place. And they [the strings] are wide apart at the bridge- 
tailpiece {mushJt). . . . And the custom is that they name 
the lowest of those [notes] in the octave the sajdh, and the 
highest the siyydh. And they sometimes mean by these two 
names the ends of what are in the 5th and 4th. 

As for the mutlaq (open string) of the bamm, its note is 
named the ^aqilat al-mafruddt. And its sabbdba (first finger 
note) is the ^aqilat al-ra’lsdt. And its binsir (third finger 
note) is named the wdsitat al-ra’lsdt. And its IMnsir (fourth 
finger note), which is [identical with] the mutlaq of the 
maMa^, is the hdddat al-ra’isdt. And the sabbdba of the 
mathdxiA is the ^aqilat al-awsdi. And its binsir is the wdsitat 
al-awsdt. And its l^insir, which is [identical with] the 
mutlaq of the ma^nd, is the hdddat al-awsdt. And its sabbdba 
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is the wusta. And its binsir is the fdsikit al-wus^. And its 
khinsir, which is [identical with] the mutlaq of the zir, is the 
al-munfasildt. 

And the sabbdha of the zTr is the udsitat al-munfasildt. 
And its binsir is the hdddat al-munfasildt. And its khinsir 
is the ^aqlht al-Mdddt.” ^ 

The names given to the various notes in the above extract 
are derived from Greek theory, and are to be found in the 
Disjunct System which the Arabs called the Jam‘ al-munfasila. 
These names are to be found in Al-Farabi (d. 950),^ Al- 
Eihwarizmi (tenth century),® Ibn Zaila (d. 1048),^ Safi al-Din 
‘Abd al-Mu’min (d. 1294),® and others. The finger nomen- 
clature of these theorists is, however, different from that 
in the Maghribi treatise. The wustd finger not being used in 
the Maghrib, its place is taken by the binsir. Here is a table 
of the Arabic names of the notes with the Greek equivalents. 


Arabic Name. 

[Greek Name.] 

Finger Name. 

j 

[Note.] 

Thaqilat al-maf- 

-n poaXafi^avo iJL€VOS 

; Bamm. Mutlaq 

A 

rudat 



Thaqilat al-raTsat 

vvdrij vnarcov 

,, Sabbaba 

! B 

Wasitat al-raTsat 

Trapvndrrj VTrarwv 
Aixat'oj viraTCJV 
vrraTTj p.4oQ)v 

„ Binsir 

c 

Haddat al-raTsat 

yiathlath. Mutlaq 

D 

Thaqilat al-aw?at 

j ,, Sabbaba 

E 

W asitat al-awsiit 

TTapunaTT) 

Xixo.i'ds fjLcaiov 

1 .. Binsir 

F 

Haddat al-aw^at 

1 Mdthnd. Mutlaq 

G 

Wusta 

HeoT] 

; ,, Sabbaba 

a 

Fasilat al-wusta 

7rapdp.€aos 

; Binsir 

b 

Thaqilat al-mun- 

TpiTT) 8i€^€VYfi4v(i}V 

1 Zir. Mutlaq 

c 

fasilat 



Wasitat al-mun- 

TTapaVTJTTf 

1 ., Sabbaba 

d 

fa§ilat 

Haddat al-mun- 

VT]T7J ht€^€vyfl4vct}v 

i ., Binsir 

e 

fasilat 1 




Thaqilat al-haddat i 

! 

Tp'rT] vncppoXalwv 

' ,, Khinsir 

1 ~ 

f 


The instrument described here is not the old single octave 
instrument as seen in the Ma‘rifat al-naghamdt al-^amdn 


^ The text has thaqilat al-munfasildt, which is an error. 
- Kosegarten, Lib. cant., 61-2. 

® Van Vloten, Liber mafdtih al-olum, 244. 

‘ Brit. Museum MS., Or. 2361, fol. 226. 

® Carra de Vaux, Le traite des rapports musicaux, 48. 
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treatise tuned C.D.G.a., but the classical two octave lute 
tuned in fourths, A.D.G.c. 

As for the marginal note on the rebec {mhab), it runs as 
follows : — 

“ Praised be to Allah. To the rebec are two strings, and 
one of them, and it is the soft {raqiq) one, is the maya, and 
the second is the ramal, and it is a low note (shaikh). And 
its octave {^uihdh) is the may a fingered with the binsir (third 
finger).^ And when it is fingered with the u'ustd (second 
finger) it agrees with the fingering with the binsir in the 
lute. And the open note ( fdrigh ) is like the open note [in the 
lute]. And the binsir in the ranial resembles the ^11 in the 
lute, both low (shaiJ^) and high (shabdb). And the ivustd in 
it is like the sabbdba of the husain in the lute. And the 
sabbdba in the ramal also is like the open string of the husain, 
in the lute.” 

From this we see that the two strings of the Maghribi 
rebec in the mid-seventeenth century were tuned a fifth 
apart (G-D : Ramal-Mdya). They were tuned a fifth apart 
in the eighteenth century,^ and it is the same to-day.® 

* The correspondences refer to the Maghribi lute described in the Ma'rifat 
al-naahamat al-thaman treatise. 

* Host, NachrichUn von ilarokos und Fes (1781), Tab. xxxi. 

^ Salvador-Daniel, La Musigue arabe (1879), 81. Lavignac, Encyclopedie 
de la musigue, r, 2924. 



A Sumerian Hymn to Ishtar (Innini) and the 
Deified Ishme-Dagan 

By S. LANGDON 

T SHME-DAGAX, fourtli king of the Isin dynasty, reigned 
twenty years (2237-18), but concerning the history of 
his reign little is known. He appears in all known references 
to him as “ the god Ishme-Dagan ”, in accordance with the 
prevalent custom of emperor-worship in the periods of the 
third djmasty of Ur and the succeeding dynasties of Isin 
and Ellasar. Although all the fifteen kings of Isin and 
the fourteen kings of Ellasar have Semitic names, and 
both d}Tiasties are certainly Semitic, their religion was 
Sumerian ; the deification and worship of kings are 
characteristic of Sumerian religion, and fundamentally 
opposed to Semitic religious conceptions. 

This hymn from the Nippur collection in Constantinople, 
published by Professor Edward Chiera, Sumerian Religious 
Texts, Crozer Theological Seminary, Babylonian Publications, 
vol. i, No. 36, contains two sections. A, 1-44 ; B, 45-60. 
Section A describes the functions which the gods bestowed 
upon Ishtar ; patroness of government and companion of 
the divine king, she appears specifically as the planet Venus 
as in the similar hymn to her and Idin-Dagan, father of Ishme- 
Dagan, JRAS. 1926, 15-42 = Chiera, Crozer, No. IS The 
hjTim then takes up the praise of the “ god Ishme-Dagan ”. 
Innini and Ishme-Dagan are placed on the same level as divine 
beings (1. 40), and their functions are determined by Enlil 
and Ninlil ; Innini is commanded to declare, “ Ishme-Dagan 
thou art ” for ever. This declaration in 1. 44 seems to refer 
to the literal meaning of dingir isme-'^-Dagan me-en “ Thou 

1 Also edited by P. Maurus Witzel, Keilinschriftliche Studien, Heft 6 (1929), 
pp. 1-47. His reading nu-'u-gig = kadistu “ hierodule ” is undoubtedly 
correct. 
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art the divine one, Dagan has heard Ishme-Dagan is called 
the son of the god Dagan in PBS. v, 66 : v, 6-7 ; and x^, 9, 
i, 19 (p. 143) ; but son of Enlil, PSBA. 1918, 54, 15 ; 
PBS. X, 181, 29 ; 184, 30 ; Genouillac, Textes Cuneiforms, 
XV, No. 22, 20 ; 18, 25. 

Section B is a h}Tiin to Ekur of Nippur, abode of Enlil, 
Ninlil, and Ninurta ; the shepherd (Ishme-Dagan) is the 
custodian of Ekur, he who was begotten by Enlil and Ninlil. 

Concerning the history of the reign of Ishme-Dagan few 
texts are available. 

(1) Stamped brick from Ur, CT. 21, 20 — Thureau-Dangin, 
VAB. i, 206, No. 5. Cu.stodian of Nippur, defender of Ur, 
uddagiib of Eridu, lord of Erech, king of Isin, king of Sumer 
and Accad, husband of Innini. 

(2) Stone bowl dedicated to him, lugal i-[si-in-(ki)-Ha], by 
Mudada ; from Ur. Ur Excavations, i. No. 101. 

(3) Stone bowl dedicated by him to Nannar ; from Ur. 
Ibid., No. 102. Same titles as in (1). 

(4) Diorite statue dedicated by his son Enannatum to 
Ningal ; from Ur. Ibid., No. 103. His son was en ‘‘■Nannar, 
high priest of Namiar in Ur. [An inscription from Ur 
mentions this same son of Ishme-Dagan and high priest of 
Nannar, CT. 21, 21, 90166 ; another inscription shows that he 
was a priest of the wife ‘ of Nannar and also high priest of 
Nannar under Gungunu, king of the Ellasar dynasty, who 
was a contemporary of the two successors of Ishme-Dagan. 
VAB. i, 206, C 6.] 

(5) Year dates taken from tablets excavated at Ur, Ur 
Excavations, Nos. 216-20, which contain no historical 
information. 

It is remarkable that the liturgical hymns in the cult of 
this king are so prolific and extensive, and his historical remains 
so meagre. Genouillac, EA. 25, 142 (1928) has collected the 
references to all the published hymns and liturgies of the cult 


1 zirru, zir alti '*■ Sin, Langdon, SBP. 152, 13. 
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of Ishme-Dagan.i P. Maurus Witzel, KeilinschriftUcJie Studien, 
Heft 7 (1930), believes that he has been able to unite all of the 
Ishme-Dagan liturgies published by Chiera and myself into 
one great liturgy. In doing this he puts together those •which 
have the J^isub rubrics (PBS. x*. No. 1 + Chiera, Crozer, 
40 and 50 ; Zimmern, Kultlieder, 200), the sasudda rubrics 
(PBS. x^, No. 14, Chiera, Crozer, No. 3 ; see now Genoudlac, 
No. 18, and No. 22), and the great texts (PBS. x^, No. 9, 
and x^ No. 2), which have no rubrics at all. This is clearly 
impossible, although the four-column tablet with the first 
six hisuhs, PBS. x^. No. 1, may well be the beginning of 
a great liturgy of which Zimmern, KL. 4, No. 200, has the 
twelfth Icihib on a two-column tablet. 

Witzel, in editing these texts, says that he is the first to 
edit KL. No. 200. But this had been done in 1918, or twelve 
years before, by the wwiter, PSBA. 1918, 52-6, and by Ludwig 
Kinscherf, Orientalintische Studien, Fritz Hommel . . . 
gewidmet, 98-109 (1917), which appeared after my edition. 
Pere Witzel •nTites with great confidence about his success in 
editing these difficult texts, and beyond doubt he has made 
some useful remarks. 

He has also edited Chiera, Crozer, No. 36, pp. 44-9, with 
elaborate notes, pp. 101-11. It is not easy to be confident 
about the interpretations of these texts, and different 'views 
are permissible. But Witzel writes with such extreme 
confidence, and so derogatory of other scholars, that it is 
clearly obligatory to point out those lines which he 
demonstrably misunderstood. In editing texts of this kind 
no Sumerologist can claim finality but one thing he must 
prove, and that is a complete knowledge of all the Accadian 
grammatical help available. There is no other way to obtain 
finality, and it is also necessary to know the literature on the 

1 Genouillac does not note that Chiera, Crozer, No. 40, restores my PBS. 
x^. No. 1, Col. I, 13-33, with three more fragmentary lines, end of the first 
Icisub. I have not seen Genouillac’s second volume of Textes religkux- 
sumeriem, containing AO. 9075, invocation to Ishme-Dagan. 
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texts ; for every good scholar is likely to discover the correct 
interpretation of some lines if not all of them. 

L. 2. nig-nam-e di-di or sd-di is rendered by him “ deciding 
all fates nig-nam never means “ all fates ”, but only 
mirmna sum-su, “anything,” nor does di-di ever mean sdmu, 
“ to fix (fates),” or ddnu, “ to give judgment.” His 
translation implies sa kal simati ishnu, which cannot be the 
Accadian for the Sumerian text. He does not mention the 
variant parallel sa-di. 

L. 6. gab-ri-ni-sii nii-gub-bu is rendered “ wherein she has 
no rival ”. But “ to have no rival ” in Sumerian is gab-ri- 
nu-tuk, and the compound preposition gabri . . . su occurs in 
CT. 3, 36, 70, gab-ri e '^■Ninmar{ki)-ka-su, “ Before the temple 
of Ninmar,” over against. No meaning for ini-gub-bu other 
than sa la ikkalu seems possible here. Cf. CT. 16, 3, 125 ; 
16, 11, vi, 1 = Journal of Victoria Institute, 1893, p. 34, 1. 16 ; 
ZA. 10, 197, 15-16, to cite only those passages where DU = 
kalu certainly has the value gub. NI is read zal and given 
the meaning “ entirely attributed to ”, and im-ma taken for 
the verbal prefixes. But zal never has this meaning, and this 
hymn uses no finite verbs in 11. 1-14. 

L. 8, the sign UD is corrected to ub. Zimmern, KL. 200, 5, 
has ub-da-tab-tab-ba in a wholly different passage, and ud-da 
tab-tab-ba makes perfectly good sense. The word is constantly 
used in medicine and was discu.ssed by Ebeling, Keil- 
schrifttafeln medizinischen Inhalts, Archiv. fur GescJiichte der 
Medizin, xiii, p. 5, and Thomp.son, RA., 26, 49, n. 4. Ebeling 
renders “ heat of the crisis ”, Thompson “ heat of the day ”. 
In no case can this be the sense here ; for Venus is a morning 
and evening star, siti = udda may have the usual sense, 
“ rising ”, and himit siti, “ heat or warmth of the sun rise.” 
K. 9123, 5-6 (RA. 17, 162) enters the word twice, but the 
Accadian is lost. 

L. 9 is read gis-gis-e-lal-e and rendered “ fighting ”, probably 
from gis-gis-lal = tukuntu, “ battle.” It is difficult to dis- 
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tinguish gis from nigin in these texts, and I do not oppose 
this reading. 

L. 13. e-de, or e-ne, is rendered “ passed through ”, but 
ed, e, has no such meaning. Rather ed = kiinnu, RA. 12, 84, 
56 ; 11, 152, 45. 

L. 23. nam-balag-la is impossible, and from the parallelism 
(11. 24“5) nam-KI-EL-la the most probable reading. Witzel 
reads tug-zi-da tug-tug, and takes tug for tug, tuk = zamdru ; 
he supplies “ Ishtar ” in the translation after nam-gurus-e, 
a violent procedure. I do not understand these lines, tug = 
zamdru is possible. See OECT. vi, 3, n. 2. 

LI. 24-5. e-ne-di is rendered “ support ”, and defended by 
the remark e-ne-di “ they come to them ”. But the context 
shows that etiedi is an infinitive ; 11. 19-26 all contain infinitives, 
objects of the verb in 1. 27. All these infinitives are rendered 
as finite verbs by Witzel. 

L. 32. gahinig-d-zi means senu, “wicked.” AVitzel states, 
p. 104, that he does not know this word, gain nig-d-zi = sa 
PBS. v, 144, 13. nig-d-zi = senu, CT. 19, 27, 
K. 2061, 15 ; nig-d-zi-ga-ka, Gudea, St. B 7, 56 ; nig-d-zi, 
“violence, wickedness”; CT. 4, 3 a 37 ; nig-d-zi-su nu-ag, 
Thureau-Dangin, Nouvelles Fouilles, p. 214, Col. ii, 6 ; nig- 
d-zig-ga, PBS. x, 147, Rev. i, 2, translated also by Witzel 
himself, KS. 7, p. 60. Also RA. 9, 112, i, 13. None the 
less, the author translates “ a man of good fortune ”, and 
inim-gdl is said to mean “ to commission ”, hence “ a man of 
good fortune who was commissioned ”. inim-gdl, or dug-gdl, 
always means “ to make a complaint ”. 

L. 36. su cannot be used after the adverbial or participial 
ending dm. 

L. 37. ud is unnoticed, in the transcription. 

L. 45. Genouillac, RA. 25, 142, transcribed this almost 
correctly, 1928, or two years before. 

L. 48. LI has value en here. See Poebel, ZA. 38, 82. 
Ninurta is read Ninib by AVitzel, certainly to be abandoned. 

L. 49. tum-ma is rendered “ poured upon ”, but this is 

JRAS. APRIL 1931. 24 
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impossible. The phrase clearly means sa ana . . . suluku, 
“ who was made fit for,” a very common expression ; 
Hrozny, Ninrag, 16, 18 ; Langdon, Paradis, 48, 33, et passim. 

L. 57. uru-ul, not uru-du, as explained by the syllabary. 
See my note. 


Chiera, Crozer, i, 36. 


1. \^-Inninidumu-salY-Sin-na- 

ka 

2. me-uku-\e\ si-a nig-nam-e 

sd-di ^ 

3. an-na nie-dib-dib-bi ki-a me- 

ur-ur-e 

4. il-la-lu ^ sag-an-ni e-a 

5. me-ldm-a-ni izi-sud ®-e il-la- 

gim gig-u-na bilgi 

6. an-na me gab-ri-ni-su nu 

gub-bu e-ne-ra im-ma-ni 

7. ^-Innini-ra an bid-bul-e ki 

sig-sig-ge . . . gi 

8. ud-da tab-tab-ba su-ni gdl-li 

nam-egi gal-li ag 


1. Ishtar daughter of Sin, 

2. Entrusted with the decrees 

of peoples, directing all 
things, 

3. Holding the decrees in 

heaven, on earth execut- 
ing decrees, 

4. Bearer of exuberance (?), 

rising above all, 

5. Causing her splendour to 

shine as one that carries 
a torch during the night, 

6. In heaven decrees before 

her are unrestrained for 
her in her rising.^ 

7. For Ishtar heaven trembles, 

earth quakes, . . . 

8. Holding the morning light 

in her hand, grandly 
exercising queenly power. 


^ nig-nam-e sa-di, PBS. v, 66, vi, 11, For si-di = mustesiru ? Or 
sa-3a = musarsidu ? musaksidu ? 

* The same word on a Nippur text in Constantinople, il-la-lu tur-ra-dm 
a-rd mag-am- Witzel read.s 2 l-la-dib, ** hoch schreitend.” 

= tiparu, BA. v, 708, 4 ; OECT. vi, 19, K. 5001, 2. 

‘ The root ed, en ~ asu, has a variant im, imma, see JRAS. 1926, p. 25, 
note 11 ; UD-DU-me-a, V D-DV -me-a-zu, RA. 23, 42, No. 12, 4-5. im-ma = 
sit samsi. King, Magic, 9, 43. 
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9. me sen-sen-e ha-du-e nigin-e 
lal-e 

10. nam-ur-sag-hi am-sun-gim 

dib-bi ^ d-du-du 

11. us erim-ma a-gim ki-e-nag- 

nag . . . bi gar-gar-e 

12. erim ? ma- ? -bi nam-ra ? mu 

si .. . bi-bi 

13. halam ki-ta an-na-su e-ne 

kalam-kur ki-su-bal-e ® 

14. ... KU-DU gig-gig ud{'i) 

dib-dib-bi * 

15. ... la-ge-bi kug ^-Ininni-ra 

mu-na-an-sum-mu-us 

16. ... a gab-ri nu-mu-ni-in- 

tuk-us 

17. e . . . amd ki-gd-gd ® sag- 

e-es mu-ni-PA + KAB- 
DU-eS 

18. dam . . . sum-mu ur-bi 

dug-gi nam-ku mu-ni-in- 
tar-ri-es ® 


9. Who like a slayer assembles 
and joins battle and 
conflict (?) 

10. Her valour like a wild ox 

wrathfully gores (?). 

11. The blood of the wicked she 

causes the earth to drink 
like water, . . . their . . .^ 

12 . ... 

13. The Land from below to 

above she cares for ; the 
foe of the Land she 
overthrows. 

14. ... the darkness dis- 

pelling. 

15. ... their to holy Ishtar 

they gave. 

16. ... no rival did they cause 

her to have. 

17. To found the house . . ., 

the harem, they confided 
unto her as her gift. 

18. To give . . . , all together 

they kindly decreed a 
great fate for her ; — 


^ The meaning of the last five signs is difBcult. In CT. 11, 3 A 29, TUM 
has the value \di-]ib, restored from 46506, 5. Hence dib-bi = aggis. 
d-du-du —nahdpu sa Icarni ? 

® Wholly uncertain. 

^ The verb ki-bal in the sense supelu, "to change,” overthrow, occurs 
apparently in Langdon, Paradis, 252, 61. Cf. me-ri-zu ki-da-ba-al-la, 
Zimmem, Kultlieder, 3, Rev. I, 5 and 8. 

* tu-dib = rummu, " to loosen,” Br. 1096 ; tu-tu-dib-bi = urtammu, 
Shurpu, vii, 33, for which Ebeling, KAR. 371, 15, has UD-dib-bi = 
irtammi, i.e., tu-dib-bi. Perhaps same word here. A meaning munammirat 
is expected here. 

® See Langdon, Paradis, 42, 3 = KAR. 4. 

® Cf. Haupt, ASKT. 104, 7, and for hu = rabd, AJSL. 39, 171, n. 9. 
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19. n'l-tuk-na ki-tus ki-gar-ra-na 

sag-zalag-ga ga-ga 

20. n'l-nu-tuk-na e-du-a-na gur- 

sdg-gi nu-gd-gd 

21. nitag-nunus-a niinus-nitag - 

a-bi tu-tu su-bal sii-a-ag ^ 

22. kiskil-e-ne nam-gurus-e tug- 

zi-da viud-mud ^ 

23. gurus-e-ne nam-kiskil-Ia-e-sii 

tdg gub-bu ® mud-mud 

24. eme-nitag-ga sal-e e-ne-di 

25. eme-sal-e nitag-ga e-nc-di 

26. nig-galnm-rua gar-gar-gd 

kdr-ra-dug-gi ib-[gi ?] 

27. '^■En-lil '^■Nin-lil-bi '^■Innini- 

ra su-ni-su mu-un-gar- 


19. To create a clean heart in 

him that fears her, in the 
abode which he builds ; 

20. Not to create a happy mind 

in him that fears her not, 
in the house which he 
makes ; 

21. Male and female, female 

and male to muse to enter 
in turn ; 

22. Maidens like men manliness 

to ... ; 

23. Men like maidens to ... ; 

24. To cause women to sing in 

male voice, 

25. To cau.se men to sing in 

female voice ; ^ 

26. To institute skilful things, 

to turn cncag wickedness ; 

27. Enlil and Ninlil confided to 

the hand of Ishtar.® 


^ Cf. bnl = suptlu sa zinnisti, CT. 19, 42, 17. 

^ For KU, REC. 468 = mu-ud, v. PBS. v, 102, iii, 6. The only com- 
bination possible seems to be tug-mnd-mvd — subata lahdSu. Cf. RA. 17, 
61, 14, tug Inrj-Idg mud -mud- (as), subata ibba iltabas; see also CT. 16, 11 
A 51 ; masak ameti mud-mud-(as), Virolleaud, Astral. Sin,, 17. 36. But what 
is the meaning here ? 

“ The sign is REC. 302, but here apparently for gub = sumtlu, REC. 116 ; 
for it is contrasted with ztd-da — imnu, 1. 22. Cf. the Ishme-Bagan hymns, 
PSBA. 1918, 56, 35 ; PBS. x, 180, 15. 

« E-NE-DI mdultu, Sm. 526, 22 and 24, in ki E-NE-DI-ta = asar 
melulti, place of song.” S. A. Smith, Miscellaneous Texts, 24. For 
which var. Radau, Miscel., 15 ii 1 has KU-HVL-SIR, i.e. esernen, CT. 19, 
31 A 19. FovE-]SE-DI (estemi'n), see CT. 11, 50, 7. Also a reading e-ne-di 
proved by e-ne-dug = rdsu, etc., Deiitzsch, Gloamr, 174, after an Assur text. 

^ Cf. Chiera, Croztr, No. 1, Col. i, 24. 
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28. e-gal e-nam-nin-[ka-ni] nu- 

gig-an-na-ra 

29. mu- 7 ia-an-ni-ib-\si{g)-es sm-] 

zi im-da-ri-es 

30. e (?) lugal kur-hir-ra sag- 

gig-ga in- . . . es m me- 
Idm be-slg (?) 

31. sag-gig su-ri-ri-e-de diig-bi 

ht-ma . . . 

32. silim uJcit-sctr-ra ^ e-di-e-de 

zi-ud me . . . 

33. gain nig-d-zi-ka dug-mi-ni- 

in-gdl-la u ? gar-lra-de\ 

34. kili-ba-bi kug '‘■Innini-ra 

su-ni-im-mi-in-si-[si-es] 

35. ^■Is-me-'^-Da-gan sag-us 

mus-nu-tum^-mu nm-d e 
su ? sum ? 

36. ^-En-lil ^-Nin-lil-bi nu-jpad- 

dam * tug-mu-na-an-sum- 
mu-us 

37. e dingir-ri-e-ne du-du-u-de 

sukum-ud-bi sub-h(b-bu- 
de ^ 


28. A “ great house ”, house of 

her ladyship, for the 
heavenly harlot, 

29. they founded, in dazzling 

splendour they clothed it. 

30. The temple of the lord of the 

lands the dark headed 
people . . . with fear of 
splendour filled. 

31. To cause the dark-headed 

people to dwell, ^ their 
command they . . . 

32. To bless the hosts of the 

people, days of life . . . 

33. To turn aside the violent 

ones, who speak words 
(untruthful), 

34. All these to holy Ishtar they 

entrusted. 

35. Ishme-Dagan, the faithful, 

the tireless, with . . . 
endowed, 

36. Enlil and Ninlil with un- 

known might have 
clothed (?) 

37. To build the temples of the 

gods, to apportion unto 
them their daily food. 


^ Same sense in CT. 36, 28, 23 = JRAS. 1925. 489. halam-ma . . . su- 
ge-i/n-ri-ri-e “ May he establish the Land”, cause it to occupy as an abode 
(surmu). 

- Cf. Haupt Anniversary Volume, 176, 20; JRAS. 1925, 488. 1. 9. 

® Var. of Br. 3035. See JRAS. 1929, 372. At end mu-da-eri sud ? 

^ nu-pad, " unseen, unfound,” not hitherto known. The sign after dam 
is tug not su. Moreover the instrumental or adverbial ending am (nu pad-am 
— nu paddam) cannot be construed with post-fixed su, as Witzel reads. 

5 See JRAS. 1929, 368, and PBS. x, 248, 6. 
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38. gi-gun-na-bi sen ?-sen t.-e-de 

bara-hi Jcug-gi-de 

39. unii-ba tin Idl has Jcas-tin-bi 

ud-su-us gi-ni-de 

40. ^-Innini ^-Is-me-^-Da-gan-bi 

41. '^•En-lil ^■Nin-lil-bi sag-e- 

es mu-ne-in- PA + KAB- 
DU-es 

42. Nibru-{ki) mag en-nin ba- 

dim an-na ^ me-nu-lu ^ 

43. sag-ba-a hishil ^-Innini-ra 

me mu-na-ni-in-sum-mu- 
us 

44. ^•Is-me-'^-Da-gan me-en da- 

eri-su inim-inim-mu-ni- 
gar 


38. To adorn their “ dark 

chambers ”, to beautify 
their sanctuaries, 

39. To maintain their tables 

daily with beer, honey, 
ale, and wine, 

40. To Innini and Ishme-Dagan 

41. Enlil and Ninlil conferred 

the warrant as (their) 
gift. 

42. In Nippur, the far-famed 

Innini, heavenly builder, 
Menulu ; 

43. therein to the maiden Innini 

they granted the decrees. 

44. “ Thou art Ishme-Dagan,” 

for ever declare.® 


^ Cf. Bahyloniaca, ii, 244, 33, be-de-ma an-na. Cf. Hilprecht, OBI. 2, 9. 

‘ Cf. titles of Ishtar, me-nu-a-ni, CT. 25, 44, Sm. 1558, 9 = 17 ii 16, 
me-a-ni ! me-nu-a-zn, me-nu-a-ru, me-nu-am-nu-u me-nu-i-li, ibid., 17-18, 
26-7. These are, however, clearly Semitic names, me-nu-a-ni — me-nu- 
an-nim, CT. 24, 41, 80. “ Fate of yes,” Ishtar as goddess of fate. See 

mi-nu-u-an-ni, mi-nu-u-ul-la, “ Fate of yes,” ” Fate of no,” JRAS. 1930, 
26, n. 1. me-nu-amnu, “ I have decreed fate,” verbal phrase inflected as a 
noun. For me-nu-a-zu, the Var. Sm. 1558, 10, has me-nu-a-du, which 
gives the impression that the scribe wished to use idu, " to know,” for zu ! 
me-nu-a-ru = sdrihat meni ? Cf. me-nu-gen, RA. 16, 75, No. 14, 1. 9. [In 
my discussion of manitu, “ fate,” JRAS. 1930, 25, it was expressly stated 
that tahu is construed with sdru, masculine, and not with manitu. 
Meissner, AOF. vi, 108, does not state my argument correctly, and injustly 
charges me with construing tabu with manitu. I think he did not intend 
to do this, but it is, as it stands, a serious misrepresentation. Moreover, 
the syllabary cited by him which gives manitu = sdru in no way proves 
his argument, for " wind ” came to mean " omen ”, by its function 
in divination. Meissner, however, himself states, MAOG. i, 2, p. 39, ‘‘ manitu 
ist iibrigeus kein Feminin, sondem Masculin.” What then does he mean 
in AOF. vi, 108?] Addenda. 

’ A similar meaning for inim-gar in Langdon, OECT. i, 56, 28. 
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45. es Nibru{ki) es-zu es a-ah- 

si-a e-Jcur zagin-dm 

46. nun-zu nun a-ab-si-a kur- 

gal a-a ^-En-lil 

47. nin-gal ^-zu nunus-zi{d) ama 

'^■Nin-lil nani-egir-e dib- 
ba-dm 

48. sag-en-tar-zu nam-sul-la si-a 

ur-sag ^-Nin-urta 

49. sukkal-mag zabar-zi-za tum- 

nia d-zi-nad-zu dug-dug 

50. sag-sir^ me-zi-za en-nu-kar- 

kar-dam 


45. 0 abode of Nippur thy 

abode is an abode full of 
. . ., Ekur tbe beautiful. 

46. Thy prince is a prince full 

of . . ., the great moun- 
tain, father Enlil. 

47. Thy queen, the faithful 

woman, is mother Ninlil, 
who has “ taken hold ” 
of queenly power. 

48. Thy minister is the valiant 

Ninurta, he that is full 
of valour, 

49. Thy far-famed messenger, 

worthy of thy glory (?), 
making glad thy bridal 
couch,® 

50. Director of thy faithful 

decrees, keeping watch 
over them.* 


^ nin-gal — iarratu, " queen,” is the only possibility if the text is right. 
Arinxi is called nin-gal Mullil-ld, JSOR. iii, 15, Rev. 16. 

^ d-ki-nad, probably identical with d-nad, Gud. Cyl. B, 5, 12 ; JSOR. 
iii, 15, 18 ; the e-nun-kug of Ningal is called the d-nad-da of Sin, Ur 
Excavations, 111, 35. dug is taken for tabu. Also sar = nuAdsM, possible. 
He that makes luxurious. Perhaps also dug = rihu, " Begotten on thy bridal 
couch ”. 

3 See PBS. x, 260, n. 3. 

•* Some similar meaning must be assigned to this new phrase. From 
kar-kar = mutirru, iv, R. 40, i, 9, and ennun-mal-ni in-na-an-gur = masarta- 
su uterri, " He restored what was in his keeping,” II Raw. 9, 2-4, a sense 
“ to restore the safety of ”, may be possible. If so, the passage may refer 
to Ninurta as the avenger of his father EniU in the old Sumerian myth of 
creation. Marduk is the mutir salime sa ilani rabuti, “ Restorer of the 
peace of the great gods,” iv, R. 40, i, 9, obviously referring to the Epio 
of Creation. On Ninurta the mutirru of Enbl, see also CT. 36, 29, Rev. 14, 
in JRAS. 1925, 493, and Ebeling, KAR. 307, Rev. 22, Ninurta sa gimilli 
abi-su utirru. Hence perhaps here Ninurta ‘‘ who restored the safety of thy 
faithful decrees ”, restored the authority of EnlU after his battle with 
the dragons. 
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51. sijpa me-zi-za en-nu-kar-har- 

hi-im 

52. u-a-zu a-ru-a ^ kur-gctl ii-tu- 

da ^■Nin-lil-ld 

53. '^■Is-me-'^-Da-gan a-ru-a kur- 

gal u-tu-da ^-N in-lil-ld 

54. kalam-sdr-sdr-ra ^-ba-na mu- 

mag-gir ^-za kug-ga-dm 

55. Nihru (ki) zag-sal-zu sd- 

dug-gi ^ du-dm KA-BIL ® 
ge-en-gdl 

56. dug-ga-zi-zu ad dingir-dingir 

A-nun-na ® ge-im-ma-ldg- 
Idg-gi-es 

57. es Nibnt{ki) uru-ul ’ me 

gal-ga^ zag-sal-zu dug-ga- 
dvm 

58. €zen-gal-gal mi-dug-ga 

Nibru(ki) 


51. The shepherd, is the 

guardian (?) of thy faith- 
ful decrees, 

52. Thy custodian, begotten by 

the great Mountain, born 
of Xinlil, (that is) 

53. Ishme-Dagan, begotten by 

the great Mountain, born 
of Ninlil, 

54. He who has made wide the 

Land ; glorious is thy far- 
famed and mighty naHie. 

55. In Nippur to praise thee in 

season is fitting : daily ( ? ) 
may it be. 

56. Thy sure commands the 

Anunnaki have estab- 
lished . . . 

57. 0 abode of Nippur, the 

eternal city of decrees 
and mysteries (?) it is 
good to sing thy praise. 

58. The well-ordered great 

festivals of Nippur, 


^ Cf. a-ri-a-bi an-na-ge tn-ud-da-mei — ina rihid Anim ihhnnu i«««, 
CT. 16, 15, T, 1. Also ‘‘■a-rii-u-a = •' e-ru-ii-a, v Raw. 62, No. 2 A 7 = B 8. 
The augmented forms aria, arua, are from the root ru = hanu. 

^ sudduht. 

® = gasru is usually employed -nith persons, gods, but d-Jcalag gir- 

ra, year date 23 of Samsuiluna, and RA. 9, 122, i, 2. 

* The only known meanings of sadugga are amsala, " yesterday,” and 
adannu, “ fixed time.” 

^ KA-BIL, Reisner, 102, 42, seems to mean " night and da^’ ”. 

' A-nun-na preceded by double al-so Ur Excavations, 293, 2; 294, 2. 

’ dl siatim, Poebel, PBS. t, 101, i, 5. 

* — piristu, Ebeling, KAR. 50, 9. Read bulug-ga, bulug-gal 
Cf. btdug-ga-dam, Thureau-Dangin, RTC. 58, Rev. ii, 2 ; Allotte de la FuVe, 
DP. 222, Rev. iv, 2. 
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59. nam-ynag '^■En-lil 

Id 

60. siJim dingir-gal-gal-e-ne . . . 

-la-e-es-dm 

61. sa ^-sud-da-dm 


59. the fame of Enlil and 

Ninlil, 

60. the satisfaction of the great 

gods . . . are. 

61. It is a long (?) song. 


Addenda 

Meissner, AOF. vi, 108, is certain that manitu, minitu 
“ fate ” must be wrong. In addition to my note on line 42, 
which invalidates his argument, Sm. 28, Rev. I 25-28 (un- 
published), has nam-erim — nut-nii, twice. Nameriin is the 
ordinary Sumerian word for mamiiu, fate, siptu, curse. Hence 
mnnu means “fate”, and so does the feminine abstract 
mamtu. 

Ni. 4563 = PBS. x^. No. 9, does join Ni. 11005, as Witzel, 
KS. 7, p. 3, conjectured. Professor Legrain has confirmed 
this join in the University Museum, Philadelphia. 

^ Text giS, error for sa t BU has the value sm, sud. as is proved by the 
variant -writing sa-SUD-da-dm, PBS. x, 182. 31 ; AJSL. 39, 176, 31 et p. 
The full form is sa-bar-stul-da-dm, PSBA. 1918, 71, 29. sa = phlnu " choral 
music”; sa-bar = zamurti "song”, in si-k-de sa-bar = ebtr zamaram. 
" chant a song,” Myhrman, PBS. i. No. 11, 78, and for eberu, " shout, chant," 
see T’oc. Scheil, 14d-6, BIM (a-si-ilda) = risaUim, e-be-riiin, hilti, and 
Scheil’s note. p. 25. [For reading a-si-il-Ia, see Thureau-Dangin’s copy, 
Uruk, pi. Ixxi, B, 34, and asllcd, Delitzsch, Glossar, 16.] For Glh, 
" value ”, .SM. cf. im-GID- [de]-en, Langdon, Sum. Bab. Psalms, 200, 16, -svith 
var. Zimmern, KultUeder, No. 2, Rev. 1. 37, be-ib-su-de ; GlD-dg = su-ud-dg, 
Scheil, R.A. 18, 52, 19. But tabarsudda, sasudda, never occur at the end of 
a hymn as here; PSB.t. 1918, 71, 29; 77, 34; BE. 29, 1, i, 27 ; ii, 31 ; 
iii, 22 ; iv, 10 ; PBS. x, 182, 31 ; AJSL. 39, 176, 31. It is probable, 
therefore, that the scribe meant to write s'lr-yid-da (hetter slr-sud-da), which 
always occurs (as a rubric) at the end, sir-siid-da Xinsianna-kam, Chiera, 
Crozer, i. Nos. 6, 7 ; str-sud-da '^ Amurni-kam. No. 8 ; sir-sud-da Xiiiurta, 
Genouillac, Textes Cuni'iformes, x,v. No. 7. But never str-stid-da-dm, and 
always followed by the name of a deity. 




Notes on the Nyaya-pravesa by l^ahkarasvamin 

By GIUSEPPE TUCCI 

I 

The Commentary by K’uei-chi on the Nyaya-pravesa 

rpHE Nyaya-prave& by Sankaras vamin, recently printed 
in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series of Baroda, is a text 
of great interest for the study of Indian logic ; in fact, in 
spite of its conciseness it contains an extremely clear exposi- 
tion of the Buddhist logic as it was taught in India, at least 
among some particular schools, as those of the Yogacaras 
and the Sautrantikas ^ in that lapse of time which separates 
Dihnaga from Dharmakirti. That the book was written after 
Dihnaga, but before Dharmakirti, is proved by its peculiarities, 
which in many a point differentiate the theories held by the 
author from those maintained by the other two great logicians 
already quoted.^ 

The fact that the fallacies of the proposition paksa-dbhasas 
are here nine, and not five as in the Nydya-muhha or in the 
Pramdna-samuccaya, and that no mention of the jdtis, mere 
appearance of refutation, can be found under the item of the 
dusana-dbJidsas, erroneous refutations, betrays mata-bheda 
in connection with the system of Dihnaga,® while, on the 
other hand, there is in the book no trace of the criticism raised 

^ The relation between the two schools is very close, and this explains 
why Buddhist doctors belonging to these sects are called by either name. 
The school which claims to have been founded by Asahga and after him 
by Vasubandhu, has very- strict similarities in its dogmatics with the 
doctrine of the Sautrantikas. Books like the Yogacarydbhumi-sastra, the 
Mahdyana-samparigraha-idstra, etc., follow' very often the ancient scheme 
of the Sautrantikas. On the other hand works like the Laiikdvitdra 
and the §raddhotpdda-sdsira belong to a quite different tendency in which 
the lijndna is elaborated according to mystic lines. I hope to publish 
very soon a note establishing these facts. 

- See my article “Bhamaha and Binnaga”, Indian Antiquary, 19.30, 
p. 142. 

^ See my translation of the Xydyamukha, Heidelberg, 1930. I must add 
that Uddyotakara also, refuting Dihnaga, knows only five palcsabhdsas : 
N ydya-vdrttika (ed. by Lak?mana-sastrT, Benares, 1915), p. 113. 
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by Dharmakirti against some particular points of Dinnaga’s ^ 
doctrine. But if the NP. was not written by Dihnaga, as 
has been wrongly assumed, it is quite certain that it expounds 
theories that must have had, at least for some time, a wide 
circulation. This is proved by the fact that Yuang Chuang 
translated it into Chinese, while another great Chinese 
scholar, to whom we owe some fundamental works of exegesis 
upon the most important sdslras of the Mahayana, viz. 
K’uei-chi (632-82), commented on it. Moreover, we have 
some evidence that the theories expounded in the NP. 
were accepted even by the non-Buddhist philosophical 
schools. If we take, for instance, the Mathara-vrtti , we see 
that in the commentary on lidrihu 5 the list of the dbhdsas 
corresponds to that given in the Nydya-pravesa (nine fahsa- 
dbhdsas, fourteen hetv-dbhdsas, ten drstdnta-dbhdsas), which 
is strictly peculiar to this book, while it does not occur either 
in Dihnaga or in Dharmakirti. This is a rather important 
argument in settling the question of the age of the Mdthara- 
vrtti, which is certainly quite different from the original book 
attributed to Mathara himself. 

K’uei-chi was a disciple of Yuan Chuang, and he acquired 
from his master his wide knowledge of the Indian Philosophy. 
But as Yuan Chuang himself spent many years in India, 
taking part in many philosophical discussions, and had 
therefore a direct knowledge of the traditional exegesis of the 
sdslras as was current in the Indian monasteries, it is quite 
evident that it will be of interest to have an idea of the exact 
content of the commentary written by K’uei-chi on the 
Nydya-fravesa and called in Chinese [i] ^ A jE 3 tfe ®(t 
or simply [ii ^ A ®(t- »8ome portions of it, it is true, have 
been translated or rather used by Sugiura in his study : 
Hindu logic as preserved in China and Japan. But, as I have 
already had the opportunity to point out elsewhere, this book 


1 The chief points in which Dharmakirti differs from Dihnaga are the 
two faliacies, ista-vighata-krt ” and ‘‘ viruddhaiyahhkarin ” and the theory 
of the example. 
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cannot be fully relied upon, as the author was very imperfectly 
acquainted with the Indian logic in general, while it is quite 
evident that, without a very sound knowledge of the traditional 
Nyaya it is almost impossible to understand the difficult 
discussion of K’uei-chi. 

The following notes are not a translation. Wherever the 
text of the N ydya-pmvesa is easily intelligible, or when the 
commentary hy the Chinese logician does not seem to add 
very much to our knowledge of the subject, I do not even refer 
to K’uei-chi’s notes. On the other hand, when his discussions 
seemed to me of some importance, I gave an, I hope, intelligible 
summary of them, trying to reproduce, in the clearest way, 
the ideas expounded hy the Chinese author. 

Tatra paJcsddivacandni sddhanam 

It is known that according to Dihnaga the sddhana is in 
fact represented only by the trairupya (threefold characteristic) 
of the hetu “ reason ”, and the scidharmya and the vaidhannya 
of the example. After Yasubandhu |g) the paksa 
“proposition” is only sudhyiibhidhdna, that is to say, the 
expression of the conclusion, but it is not the sadhana. In 
this way Yasubandhu and Dihnaga held an opinion different 
from that maintained by the ancient masters, %'iz. the 
Yogacaras, who believed that the paksa or the pratijm is a 
member of the syllogism. Now the question may be asked, 
why did Sahkarasvamin say that the paksa and the other 
members are the sddhana ? Two replies are possible : (a) he 
meant to insist on the fact that the paksa (in its totality) is 
the sddhya — that which is to be proved — and that the hetu 
and the drstdnta are the sddhanas “ proof ” of the sddhya. 
This he did in order to avoid the danger of being suspected 
of being a follower of the ancient masters, who maintained 
about the sddhya a particular theory which we are going to 
explain ; (b) according to the ancient masters the proposition 
to be proved is in fact double, as the sddhya, is represented 
by the subject (g * 14 ) as well as by the predicate (^ jglj). 
But for Dihnaga the subject and the predicate are only the 
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basis, as it were, asraya) of the paksa “ proposition ”, 
and, being separately no object of discussion, cannot be 
taken as sddhya. This, therefore, is represented by the 
paksa in its entirety. 

Let us take, for instance, the example : “ sound is non- 
eternal.” 

According to the ancient logicians the sddhya is twofold : 
we have to prove not only the subject “ soimd ”, but also 
the predicate “ non-eternal ”, and the entire proposition is 
considered as the first member of the sddhana. For Dinnaga 
there is only one sddhya and this is represented by the entire 
paksa ; “ sound is non-eternal.” 


Ancient masters : sddhya is 


Dinnaga : 


f subject 
[predicate 
r paksa 
- hetu 
\drstdnta 
paksa 

Sddhana is 

\drstanta 


sddhana is 


Sddhya is 


Prasiddho dharmt prasiddhavisesena 
In order to explain what is dharmin and what is visesa K’uei- 
chi begins by saying that every notion {dharma can be 
considered under two different aspects : essence ^ hhava, 
and attribute ^ artha. If we take, for instance, the five 
skandhas, rupa, etc., represent the hhava, while the condition 
of being infected or not {sdsrava, andsrava), which may be 
predicated of them, is the artha. In logic (g ^ hetu-vidyd) 
hhava and artha have respectively three names : 

j'a. svahhdva 

hhava 6. dharmin /ff ^ 

[c. visesya ^ J5'I 

I a. visesana M m 
artha ~ h. dharma ^ 

[c. visesa fg Jgl] 
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Svabhdva is that quid which is not common to other dharmas, 
while the visesana is common to others. The svabhdva corre- 
sponds to the svalahsana, and it is realized by an immediate 
perception, like that which characterizes the drya-jhdna. All 
that is beyond this immediate perception is mere pariJcalpifa 
(Ig) ; that nature or aspect which is expressed by words is in 
fact parikalpita, but it is not the real essence of the dharmas. 
All this from the ontological point of view (of the Yogacaras). 
According to logic three explanations are possible : svabhdva 
is {a) the mere fact of existence, it has a narrow extension ; 
the visesana permeates other notions and has a wider 
extension ; (6) the relation between svabhdva and visesana is 
a relation of before and after ; that which is stated first is 
the svabhdva, as there is not yet previously a dharmin to be 
specified. The visesana comes afterwards, as there must be 
a dharmin to be specified ; (c) a relation between the subject 
(0f predicate which we suppose can be applied 

to it. Thus svabhdva (= bhava (a) ) and visesana (=^ artha (a ) ) 
have been explained. 

Now we must pass to dharmin (bhava (b) ) and dharma 
(artha (b) ). The svabhdva, expressing the notion in itself is 
neither right nor wrong until it is specified ; the specifying 
element is the dharma, and therefore, as the subject can receive 
it, it is called dharmin ; but the dharma itself cannot be called 
a dharma until it specifies something ; we can speak of 
“ wrong ” and “ right ” so far as the attribution of the 
dharma to the dharmin is concerned. 

Let us consider the third aspect of bhava and artha, that is 
to say, of visesya and visesa respectively. A discussion does 
not depend on the subject alone, but on that attribute 
which is predicated of it, since this attribute specifies the 
subject and not vice versa ; therefore the svabhdva, or subject, 
is the visesya and the predicate the visesa. 

Now three objections are possible : — 

(a) That the bhava is the svabhdva and the artha is the 
visesana is contradicted by the pratijnd of the Sankhyas : “ the 
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dtman is intelligence (,©),” quoted down below in the NP., 
because expressions like “ it is the dtman ” or “ it is not the 
dtman ” specify the intelligence and not vice versa. The 
reply is that according to Dinnaga’s logic the subject of a 
syllogism is considered in itself without relation to other 
things, while the predicate expresses some quality common 
to others (the predicate “ non-eternal ” is applicable not only 
to sound but also to its sddharmya drstdnta “ the pot ”). 
The second dharma specifies the first, and therefore the 
subject of a proposition is called the svahhdva and the 
predicate is called the visemna. 

(b) The dharniin is w'hat it is, ekdrtha ( — ^), while the 
dharma is applicable to many, anekdrtha (n ; then, in 
the pratijud of the Sankhyas already referred to, how could 
the intelligence be the dharma, since it is the ekdrtha, and how 
could the dtman, being anekdrtha, be the dharmin ? The 
reply is that the dharmin is not in itself the object of the 
discussion between the vddin and the prativddin, but, since 
the discussion concerns the various dharmas which are 
applicable to it, that which is the object of discussion is the 
dharma. Therefore the subject is the dharmin and the 
predicate is the dharma ; the relation between the two is 
not so fixed as that which, according to the Yaisesikas, 
exists between dravyas and yunas, and, therefore, must be 
established by syllogism. 

(c) You say that the subject is specified by the predicate 
which comes after it. But, if we take the common expression 
“ nilotpala ” “ blue lotus ”, it is evident that, if we say only 
nila, it is impossible to understand what kind of blue object 
we are to mean. Is it a cloth, a tree, a flower ? If, on the other 
hand, we say utpala only, then would it be possible to know 
what kind of lotus we have in our mind, blue or white or red ? 
Therefore, when we say “ mla ” we exclude any other colour, 
while when we say “ utpala ” we exclude any other blue object ; 
so that it is evident that the subject and the predicate specify 
each other reciprocally, and that the specifying attribute 
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precedes tlie specified subject. The reply is that the subject 
in itself is not the object of any discussion, but variety of 
opinion is possible so far as concerns the attribute that may 
be predicated of it ; therefore, the first is the notion to be 
specified, visesya, and the second the characteristic which 
specifies. 

Why is the word “ prasiddha ” used ? The dharmin as well as 
the msesana are the basis of the paksa ; but the two are not in 
themselves the paksa and they must be prasiddha for both, 
for the vadin, as well as for the prativddin ; were they not 
admitted by either of them, the paksa would be an erroneous 
one. W’e may give two examples : (a) if a Sankhya, discussing 
Vfith a Bauddha, argues that the dtnian is the perceiver, in this 
case the dtman is aprasiddha for the Buddhist, that is to say, 
the dharmin is aprasiddha (aprasiddha-visesya-paksdbhdsa, NP., 
p. 3). But, if the Buddhist, discussing with a Sankhya, 
maintains that sound is “ vindsin ” ^ “ perishable ”, in this case 
the dharma “ vindsin ” cannot be admitted by the opponent 
(aprasiddha-visesana-paksdbhdsa, NP., p. 2). But what we 
have in fact to prove is the absolute connection {avindbhava 
+0 ^ of the dharmin and the dharma, which is 
expressed in the paksa as a whole ; our aim is not that of 
proving the dsrayas of the paksa. Were this the case, we should 
prove these dsrayas of the paksa and so the sddhana would 
prove another proposition. Therefore the dsraya of the 
paksa must be accepted, anujndta or prasiddha ; but 

of course the paksa, which expresses their relation, must not 
be prasiddha ; otherwise its result would be nil. 

visisMayd 

The dharmin and the dharma are reciprocally distinct ; as, 
for instance, when I say “ rupa-skandha is not the dtman ”, I do 
not say that the vedand-skandha is not the dtman, nor do I say 
that the dtman is rupa-skandha. But, as dharmin and dharma 

^ It is known that Sankhya is a sat-kdrya-vada and that it admits only 
change but not destruction. 

JRAS. APRIL 1931. 


25 
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are combined together, they are not such as to exclude each 
other. This relation is expressed by the law of their being 
viHstdvydvrta Jgl] ^ 

Svayam sddhyatvenepsita 

There are four kinds of paksa : (a) that which is universally 
accepted, as, for instance, “ the eyes see material objects.” 
It is evident that it cannot be matter of discussion. 

(b) That which expresses a principle already accepted by 
the school to which the speakers belong, as, for instance, if 
two Yaisesikas discuss on the existence of the dtman. 

(c) When we establish a thesis in order to demonstrate 
another, as, for instance, if we say that sound is non-eternal 
in order to prove that it is andtman. 

(d) A thesis which is not entailed by some a priori theory, 

sdstra-nirdpeksa ^ ^), but which is freely 

chosen, for the purpose of proving it. The sentence : 
sddhyatvenepsita is meant to exclude the sddhana, that is to- 
say the reason and the example. The proposition is to be 
proved by the reason and the example while these, in order 
to prove it, must be already proved (in order to avoid regressus 
in infinitum). 

Hetus trirupah 

The first distinction that we must make concerning a reason, 
hetu, is that between utpatti-hetu m) and upalahdhi-hetUr 
(or vyanjaka-hetu ~f @). 

The utpatti-hetu is threefold : vacana-utp.-h., jhdna-utp.-h.^ 
artha-utp.-h. 

(a) vacana-utpatti-hetu. The words of the vddin, as the 
reason, etc., produce a right knowledge in the prativddin. 

(b) jndna-utpatti-hetu. These words are nothing else but 
the effect of the knowledge of the vddin, and therefore this is 
the cause of the convincing power of those words. 

(c) artha-utpatti-hetu. Artha ” is twofold : it corresponds 
either to “ logical meaning ” (^ gi) or to “ object ” (J^ ^). 

In the first sense it is represented by the meaning inherent 
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in the words which are expressed ; in the second sense it 
indicates those objects which may produce a corresponding 
knowledge in the prativddin. 

Upalabdhi-Jietu is also threefold ; — 

(a) jndna-upalabdhi-hetu is that intelligence which allows 
the prativddin or those who are present at a discussion to 
understand the words of the vddin. 

(b) vacana-upalabdhi-hetu are those words through which 
the prativddin can understand what is the proposition that the 
vddin wants to establish. 

(c) artha-upalabdhi-Jietu, that is to say, the understanding 
of the meaning expressed in the words of the vddin. 

We have therefore altogether six hetus, of which the first 
three are enunciated in regard to the vddin and the last 
three in regard to the prativddin. 

palisadharmatvam sapakse sattvam vipakse cdsattvam 

Paksa-dharmatva. In this sentence the word paksa means 
dharmin only and not the relation between a subject and a 
predicate as in the definition already given. That particular 
predicate which is attributed to the dharmin is called, as we 
saw, dharma. This dharma can be of two kinds : 

(а) asddhdrana ^ ;^), which is attributed to the 
dharmin, by the vddin only, but not by the prdtivddin, and 

(б) sddhdrana ;^), that is to say, accepted by both and 
representing the reason. This dhanna, which is equally 
accepted and which is taken as the reason, proves that other 
dharma, which is not equally recognized, to be the predicate 
of the subject. 

These two dharmas are therefore the predicable of the 
subject. So in the example “ sound is non-eternal because 
it is a product ” the dharmin “ sound ” as well as the reason 
are accepted by both the disputants ; but the predicate 
“ non-eternal ”, which was not accepted by the prativddin 
at the beginning of the discussion, is accepted by him as a 
predicate of the dharmin in consequence of the reason, which 
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he recognizes as predicable of the subject. It is evident that 
this hetu is only a dharma of the dharmin and not of the 
predicate. 

In Chinese the sentence paLsa-dharmatva is translated 
^ ^ . In Skt. there is no equivalent for 

which usually corresponds to vydp, or sarvatah. This word, 
according to K’uei-chi, is used in order to express that the 
hetu must cover completely the whole extension of the subject. 
Were this not the case, some part of it could remain unproved. 
Sapakse sattva (!f^ PR ^ ^ W)- Here the word sapahsa 
is explained as meaning : of the same class or genus (4i 
^ M)- Now, they may ask, why in this case is there not the 
word : completely (:(g) as before ? In order to give a reply 
to this objection K’uei-chi quotes the table of the hetus 
(hetu-cahra), as it is expounded in the Nydya-muJeha. As I 
have already dealt with it in my translation of this text I 
do not here repeat the long discussion. We must only 
remember that according to Dihnaga a hetu, which is totally 
absent in the vipaksa, but is partly present and partly 
absent in the sapaksa, is valid. 

Vipaksa designates those objects or notions in which the 
sddhya cannot be found. In this way Dinnaga differs from the 
ancient masters, according to whom vipaksa is either the same 
thing as “ contradictory to the sapaksa (R qp js)? 
as non-eternal is contradictory to eternal, and so on, or is 
meant to express a notion different from the proposition, 
as, for instance, “ andtmin, duhkha,,” etc., after having 
established non-eternity. But according to Dinnaga the 
vipaksa of the non-eternal, for instance, is all that to which 
the predicate “ non-eternal ” cannot be attributed. 

sddhyadharmasdmdnyena samdno ‘rthah sapaksah 

It is necessary to say sddhya-dharma in order to avoid any 
possible misunderstanding. If one understands it as similarity 
with the proposition to be proved, then everything would be 
sapaksa because even in the vipaksa there are qualities such as 
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andtmaid and so on, which can he attributed to sound. If one 
understands similarity to the dharmin of the proposition to he 
proved, then many propositions would be without sajpalisa. 
In the example “ sound is non-eternal, like a pot ”, pot is 
not similar to sound. The pot, in fact, can he broken, burnt, 
etc., while the same cannot happen to sound. 

Vifakso yatra so ndsti 

We have already seen that the vipaksa is represented by 
those objects in which the characteristics of the sddhya can- 
not be found. 

Tatra krtakaimm prayatndnantarlyakatvam id sapaksa eidsti 
vipakse ndsty eva 

These two reasons are not synonymous. But when some- 
body argues that sound is non-eternal, they must be used in 
relation to the particular thesis of the eternity of sound held 
by the different schools of the Sdbdikas. Among these there 
were two main currents ; the one maintained that sound is 
originated when certain conditions are given, but after being 
originated it lasts eternally. Others held that sound is existent 
ab aeterno, and therefore we cannot speak of a creation of 
sound, but of a manifestation of sound under special conditions. 
We have therefore the thesis of the sabda-utpatti and the thesis 
of the sabda-abkiryakti. If the Buddhist, refuting the theory 
of the sabda-utpatti, asserts that sound is non-eternal, because 
it is a product {krtakahdt), this reason is valid. But if he uses 
the same reason against the theory of the sabda-abhivyakti, 
the reason is anyatardsiddha (j^ — ^ j^), because, as 
we saw, that school of the Sdbdikas held that sound eternally 
exists. Therefore the right reason in this case will be the other 
one, as the opponent also maintains that sound may manifest 
itself in consequence of some exertion. If again he refutes 
the sabda-utpatti-vdda saying that sound is non-eternal, 
because it is the consequence of some exertion, then the 
paksa-dharma is avydpiaka ^g), because the opponent 
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believes that only the internal sound arises from some 
exertion, but not the external one. 

The word adi (not in Tib.) is explained as including : void, 
andtman, etc. 

Drstdnto dvividhah, sddJiarmyena vaidharmyena ca, etc. 

Sddharmyena means that both the predicate of the subject 
of the syllogism and the reason are applicable to the example. 
In the proposition already referred to, “ sound ” is the subject 
and “ non-eternal ” and “ product ” are respectively the 
predicate and the reason. Now these two attributes can be 
equally well ascribed to the example “ pot ”. In fact “ pot ” 
is that object in which the vddin, the frativddin and the 
parisat agree that the condition of being a product and of 
being subject to destruction are coexistent. 

But the ancient masters believed that the example is not 
included in the reason. When a proposition is given there 
must be the reason and separately the example, which is 
sddharmyena (like a pot in our example) and vaidharmyena 
(like the ether). According to Dihnaga the threefold character- 
istic of the reason includes the two examples ; the two 
examples are therefore the reason. 

The followers of the ancient school object : “ If it be so, 
the example is not distinct from the reason, but elucidates 
the meaning of the reason. Then the syllogism is in fact 
reduced to two members ^ ; why do you enunciate the twofold 
example ? 

Dinnaga replies that the example, it is true, belongs to the 
reason, but it is also true that the reason by itself indicates 
only the paJcsa-dharmatd, but it cannot indicate the sapaJcsa 
astitvam and the vipahse ndslitvam ; therefore the separate 
enunciation of the two examples is necessary, in order to 
show that where there is the reason there is the paksa. 

The opponent objects again : “As the reason only expresses 
the abhidheydrtha ^ ^ viz. product), why should 


^ This will be maintained in fact by Dharmakirti. 
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it be wrong to call only that the reason and to call the pot or 
the ether the examples and not the hetu % If you ask, what 
shall we obtain in this way, the reply is that, if it be so, the 
example must be enunciated as a different member of the 
syllogism.” 

Dinnaga replies : “ Then you accept the theory of the 
non-Buddhist logicians according to whom the example is 
only a means or instrument Ig updya). If it be so, it is 
distinct from the reason, but not connected with it. In this 
way it would assert that there are some objects having the 
same qualities as that which is to be proved, but it could 
not have any probative force. 

Moreover, if you think that the pot constitutes the essence 
of the drstanta then you must admit that pot and sound 
cannot be compared, as the one can be seen, burnt, and so on, 
while the other has none of these qualities. But when I say : 
“ if something is a product it is manifestly non-eternal, 
as a pot ”, in this way there is a similarity of meaning between 
the two proprieties, i.e. “ being a product ” and “ non- 
eternal ”, and they rest upon objects such as a pot, etc. 
And again, if reason and example are distinct, the sadharmya 
and the vaidkarmya with the proposition to be proved cannot 
demonstrate in any way the indissoluble connection 
^ *14) of file hetu with the paJcsa. And therefore they 
cannot prove anything. In fact, as you do not formulate 
the syllogism as we do (“ that which is a product is non- 
eternal,” etc.), therefore the paksa-dharma (product) and 
the predicate (non-eternal) are not connected through the 
sddharmya-drstdnta (pot). So that, as the example is defective, 
when you say “ like the pot ”, your opponent will ask “ But 
how is the pot non-eternal ? ” Then you are obliged to 
have recourse to another example, and, in this way, there is 
regressus in infinitum {anavasthd, ^ |^). 

In this way it is evident that the syllogism in three members 
is valid and that there is no necessity of admitting the 
upanaya and nigamatia of the ancient masters. Therefore 
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according to Dinnaga this is the real formulation of a 
syllogism : — 

palcsa sound is non-etemal. 

hetu because it is a product, 

sadharmya-drstdnta. Whatever is a product is non- 
eternal, as a pot. 

vaidharmya-drstdnta. Whatever is eternal is not a 
product as the ether. 

yan nityam tad ahrtakam drstam yathdkdsam 

The vaidharmya-drstdnta is represented by the exclusion 
of the predicate (non-eternal). Therefore in its enunciation 
the negation of the predicate must come before and the 
negation of the reason will come afterwards ; otherwise it 
would be nothing else but a re-endorsement of a thesis which 
represents no object for discussion as both the vddin and the 
prativddin will acknowledge that whatever is not a product 
is eternal. On the other hand, if the predicate is denied 
(non non-eternal), as it is excluded by the vaidharmya- 
drstdnta, it is evident that the hetu also does not exist (non 
non-product). 

nityasabdendtrdnityatvasydbhdva ticyate, akrtasabdendpi krtakat- 

vasydbhdva 

We may have many cases. 

If the proposition is negative of existence, the sddhana 
(reason and example) must be negative. 

(а) diman (not accepted by Buddhists) is non-existent. 

(б) Because it is not perceived, 

(c) As the horns of a hare. 

If the proposition is affirmative of existence, the sddhana 
must be affirmative. 

(а) Sound is non-eternal (the negation is only of a quality, 
not of the existence of sound). 

(б) Because it is a product. 

(c) Like a pot. 
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If the proposition is negative, the existence cannot be taken 
as a sadhana, because the reason cannot rest on the non- 
existent and the example in that case could not have any 
object to establish. Then in this case the existence must be 
taken only as vaidharniya. As, for instance : — 

“ The atman is non-existent ” because “ it is not perceived ” 

“ Whatever is not perceived is non-existent, as the horns 
of the hare ” ; 

“ Whatever is existent is perceived, as a pot.” 

On the contrary, if a proposition is affirmative of existence, 
existence only can be employed as sadhana. 

Therefore negation and affirmation of existence must be 
considered as the vaidharniya of each other. Moreover, the 
vaidharmya-drstdnta is only exclusive |^) (eternal is 
exclusive of non-eternity), while the sadharmya-drstanta is 
affirmative as well as exclusive. 

Palcsdhhdsah\tadyathd : pratyaksaviruddha , anumanaviritddha, 
dgamamniddha, lokaviruddha, svavacanaviruddha, aprasid- 
dhavisesana, aprasiddha-viiesya, aprasiddhobhaya, prasid- 
dhasambandha 

The first five only were formulated by Dinnaga ; the others 
were added by Sahkarasvamin. 

The pratyaksa-viruddha can be of four kinds, (a) contra- 
dictory to one’s own evidence, but not to that of another, 
as, for instance, if a Vaisesika discussing with a Mahayanist 
says that sdmdnya-visesa and mahd-bhutas are non-perceptible 
by the five organs of sense. This thesis is not only [sva)- 
pratyaksa-viruddha, but also agama-viruddha and {prasiddha)- 
sanibandha, as the Buddhist does admit the same theory. 

(b) Contradictory to others’ evidence, but not to one’s one. 
For instance, if Buddhist discussing with a Vaisesika argues 
that intelligence, desire, joy, etc., are not the object of the 
perception of the atman ; this is also visesanaprasiddha. 

(c) Contradictory to the perception of both the vddin and 
the prativddin, as the example given in the sdstra. 
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{d) The consequence is that the proposition which is not 
contradictory either to the vddin or to the 'prativddin is the 
right one, as “ sound is non-eternal 

Other cases are possible : — 

(a) Partially contradictory to one’s own evidence, not 
contradictory to the other’s evidence. For instance, if a 
Vaifesika says “ all the four material elements can be 
perceived by the eye His thesis is that vdyu, “ wind ” is 
atomic and cannot be perceived by the eyes. Now he says 
“all the four material elements”, and this is a partial 
contradiction of his theory. It is also agama-viruddha. 

(b) Partially contradictory to the other’s evidence, not 
to one’s own. For instance, if the Buddhist discussing with 
a Vaisesika, maintains that “ earth, water, fire cannot be 
perceived by the eye ”. The other, on the contrary, a ffi rms 
that they can be seen in the coarse state, but not in the atomic 
condition. 

(c) Partially contradictory to the theories of both. For 
instance, if a Vaisesika discussing with a Buddhist says that 
riipa, gandha, rasa, cannot be perceived by the eyes. On the 
contrary both schools admit that rupa can be perceived. 

(d) Both theories are partially non-contradictory. For 
instance, if a Buddhist discussing with a Sahkhya, says : The 
prakrti ( g and the dtman, maintained by you, are subject 
to change, caimot be perceived, and are non-eternal. They 
disagree so far as the eternity and non-eternity are con- 
cerned, but they agree so far as the non-perceptibility of 
both principles is concerned. 

Therefore among all these various possibilities the proposi- 
tion which is contradictory to the thesis of the opponent, 
or the thesis which is contradictory to neither is correct. 

Lokaviruddho yathd [sasf na candro bhavdt], yathd ca hcci 
narasirahkapdlam prdnyahgatvdc chankJiamktivad iti 

(The first sentence is not in the Sanscrit text, but it is in the 
Chinese translation and in T^. It is to be found also in the 
Nydya-mukha.) 
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Suppose that somebody without any further determination 
(we shall see later on the meaning of this determination) says, 
“ sasi na candra, because it exists, as the sun, the stars and 
so on ” ; in this case the reason and the example may be 
exact, but the proposition is contradictory to the general 
and common opinion. The same is to be said concerning the 
other thesis, which is attributed to the Kapalins ^). 

If the proposition to be proved and the sadhana are deter- 
minate or specified, then there is no mistake. So in the 
svato ‘numana one will introduce his thesis saying, “ according 
to me,” etc. In this way the error “ anyatarasiddJia ” is 
avoided. In the anumdna for another’s sake one must so 
specify : “ according to your theory.” (E.g. the Buddhist will 
say to a Sahkhya ; “ The dtman which is maintained by you 
is non-existent ”). In this way the viruddJta-pctIcsa and other 
errors are avoided. In the anumdna for one’s oyti and another’s 
sake the specification will be reciprocal as regards the special 
meaning in which the various notions are used. In this way 
errors such as “ loka-viruddha ”, dgama-viniddha, etc., will be 
avoided. 

Aprasiddhaviseso yathd Bauddhasi/a SdhkJiyam prati vindsi 

sabda iti 

For the Sahkhya the notion of indestructibility is well 
established. Eight cases are possible. 

(a) Visesana aprasiddha for the vddin himself, not for the 

opponent ; e.g. if a Sahkhya says “ Sound, etc., are modifica- 
tions of the dlayavijndna (|^ The dl. vij. is admitted 

by some Buddhist only, but not by the Sahkhya. 

(b) The opponent’s visesana is aprasiddha for the opponent, 
not for the vddin ; example given in the iVP. 

(c) Aprasiddha for both ; if a Sahkhya discussing with a 
Buddhist says “ rupa and so on are included among the 
paddrthas ”. The theory of the paddrthas is accepted neither 
by the Sah. nor by the Buddh. 

{d) The visesana is partly aprasiddha for the vddin, but not 
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for the opponent ; e.g. if a Sarvastivadin ^ 
discussing with a Mahayanist says that the bhautikas {]^Jf jg 
fe) are derived from the maJid-hhutas and the dlaya-vijndna. 
His school does not admit the existence of the dlaya. 

(e) The visesana is partly aprasiddha for the opponent, 
not for the vddin ; e.g. a Buddh. discussing with a Sahkhya 
says that organs of the sense, such as the ear, etc., are subject 
to destruction and to change. The Sahkhya cannot accept 
that they are subject to destruction. 

(/) The visesana is partly aprasiddha for both, e.g. a 
Vaisesika discussing with a Buddh. says that rupa and so on 
are derived from sdmdnya-visesa and from svabhdva (g >1^). 
Neither the Vais, nor the Buddh. accept the svabhdva theory. 

The two remaining cases are not quoted by K’uei-chi 
because it is evident that they have no error : (g) Non- 
aprasiddha for both ; {h) non-pavtlj-aprasiddha for both. 

Aprasiddhavisesyo yatha Sdhkhyasya Bauddhani prati cetand 

dtmeti 

Here also we have eight cases : — 

(а) The visesya is aprasiddha for the vddin, but not for the 
opponent, e.g. a Bauddha, discussing with a Sahkhya, says 
“ the dtman is non-eternal ”. It is known that no Buddhist 
believes in an dtman ; the theory of the specification already 
referred to must be remembered. 

(б) visesya aprasiddha for the opponent, not for the vddin. 
Example as in the NP. 

(c) visesya aprasiddha for both ; e.g. a Sarvastivadin 
discussing with a Mahayanist and arguing that the dtman 
exists as a substance. 

{d) visesya partly aprasiddha for the vddin, but not for the 
opponent ; e.g. if the Buddh., discussing with the Sahkhya, 
says that the dtman and rupa are void, without any further 
specification. 

(e) visesya partly aprasiddha for the opponent, but not for 
the vddin ; e.g. when a Sahkhya, discussiug with a Buddh., 
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maintains that the atman, rufa, etc., exist as substance. 
No Buddhist school will admit that, so far as the atman is 
concerned. 

(/) visesya partly aprasiddha for both ; e.g. if a Sarvasti- 
vadin, discussing with a Mahisasaka (-f^ ^), says that 

the past and the atman exist. The existence of time 

is accepted by both, but not that of the atman d 

K’uei-chi expounds here under the item aprasiddho-bhayo 
the main principles of the Vaisesika system, quoting also 
from the Da&-padarthl. See Ui, Vaisesiha System, p. 181. 

Prasiddhasambandho yathd srdvanah sabda iti 

Here also we have eight cases 

(a) sambandha existent for the opponent, but not for the 
vadin ; e.g. if a Sahkhya, discussing with a Vaisesika, says 
that Tcarman is destructible (vindsin). 

(b) sambandha existent for the vadin, but not for the 
prativddin ; the reverse of the preceding example. 

(c) sambandha for both, as in the example of the NP. 

(d) sambandha non-existent for both, as if a Sahkhya, 
discussing with a Buddhist, maintains that harman is 
vindsin. 

(e) sambandha partly existent for the opponent, but not 
for the vadin ; e.g. if a Sarvastivadin, discussing with a 
Sahkhya, maintains that the dtman and the manas exist 
as a reality (dravyatah). Neither of them thinks that manas 
exists as a real substance ; but the Sahkhya holds the reality 
of dtman. 

(/) Sambandha partly existent for the vddin, but not for the 
opponent ; e.g. if a Sarvastivadin, discussing with a Mahaya- 
nist, argues that dtman and paramdnus exist as realities. 
The existence of the dtman as a reality is accepted by neither 
of them, but the Sarv. accepts the reality of the paramdnus. 

1 So the text, but it is knoT\-n that according to the Mahisasakas, the past 
as well as the future, do not exist. Cf. Tasumitra’s treatise on the sects 
(transl. by Masuda, p. 59 ; AYalleser, Die sekten des alien Buddhismus, 
p. 45) ; cf. Abhidharma-kosa (transl. by La VaUee Poussin, v, 24 If.). 
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{g) Samhandlia partly existent for both the vadin and the 
opponent ; e.g. if a SarvastiYadin, discussing with a Yaisesika, 
argues that svabhdva and sound are both non-eternal. Svabhdva 
is accepted by neither of them ; but the non-eternity of sound 
is maintained by both. 

(h) Sambandha partly non-existent for both ; e.g. if the 
Sarvastivadin, discussing with a ilahayanist, says that the 
dtma-bhava exists dmvyatah. 

Esdmvacand)ndharmasvaritpa)iirdk(tranamukhenaj)ratipddand- 
sambhavatah sddhanavciiphalyatas ceti pratijnddosali 

The sentence dharma . . . mulhena is to be referred to the 
fixe viruddJia-pahsadosa ; svarupa is the dJiarrnin of the 
proposition. This sentence means that mistakes of such a 
kind prevent the right knowledge from being produced in 
the mind of the opponent and the parisat. Pratipddand- 
sambhavatah is to be referred to the three aprasiddha ; 
sddhana-vaiphahjatah to the prasiddhasamhandha. 

AsiddMnaifcdntikaviruddha hetvdhhdsdh 

Asiddha-hetu may be understood as reason not proved in 
itself {asiddha eva lietu) or as a reason which caimot prove 
{na sddhayati iti asiddha-heiu). A reason is anaihdntika when 
it is in the sapaksa as well as in the vipaksa ; it is called 
viruddha when it is contradictory to the proposition, but 
proves the vipaksa. 

Tatra sabddnityatve sddhye cdksutvddity ubhaydsiddha 

Four cases : — 

(a) Reason absolutely existent, but aprasiddha for both 
(example given in the NP.). 

(b) Reason absolutely non-existent and aprasiddha for 
both ; e.g. if a Sdbdika, discussing with a Buddh. says that 
sound is eternal, because it is included in the eternal categories 
padhdrthas. The hetu is unreal, since neither of them believe 
in the existence of the paddrthas. 
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(c) Eeason partly existent, but aprasiddha for both ; e.g. 
when the Sdbdika asserts that every sound is eternal, because 
it is produced by some effort. Both the vadin and the opponent 
know that this reason is not valid so far as the eternity of 
external sound is concerned (see before). 

(d) Eeason partly non-existent and aprasiddha for both ; 
e.g. if a Sdbdika, discussing with a Buddhist, says that sound 
is eternal because it is included in the paddrthas and can be 
perceived by the ear. The first part of the reason in asiddha 
for both. 

krtakatvdd iti sabddbhivyaktirddinam praty anyatardsiddhah 

Eight cases : — ■ 

(а) Existent, anyatardsiddha for the opponent ; example as 
that of the NP. 

(б) Existent, anyatardsiddha for the vddin ; e.g. if one 
who believes in the manifestation of sound (sabddbhivyakti), 
discussing with a Buddhist, argues that sound is eternal 
because it is a product. 

(c) Non-existent, anyatardsiddha for the opponent ; e.g. if 
a Vaisesika, discussing with a Sabdika, says that sound is 
non-eternal, because it is included in the guya-paddirtha. The 
Sabdika does not believe in the paddrthas. 

(d) Non-existent, anyatardsiddha for the vddin ; e.g. if 
a Sabdika, discussing with a Vaisesika, says that sound is 
eternal because it is included in the yima-paddrtha. 

(e) Existent, partly anyatardsiddha for the opponent ; e.g. 
if a Mahayanist, discussing with a Sabdika, argues that 
sound is non-eternal because it is perceived by the five senses 
of the Buddha, which, according to him, possess each the 
totality of sense perception. The opponent will admit only 
that sound is perceived by the ear. 

(/) Existent, partly anyatardsiddha for the vddin ; e.g. if 
a Sdbdika, discussing with a IMahayanist, says that sound is 
eternal, for the reason already referred to. 

(g) Non-existent, partly anyatardsiddha for the opponent 
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e.g. if a Vaisesika, discussing with a Sabdika, maintains that 
soimd is non-eternal, as it is included in the guna-jpadartha, 
and is perceived by the ear. Perceptibility by the ear is 
accepted by both. The guna-padartha is a tenet peculiar to 
the Vaisesika. 

(h) Non-existent, partly anyatardsiddha for the vadin ; e.g. 
if a Sabdika, discussing with a Vaisesika, argues that soimd 
is eternal for the reason already referred to. 

In the anumdna for the sake of another, the absolute 
anyatardsiddha is not an error, if there is the specification 
already referred to. Here K’uei-chi gives some examples of 
anyatardsiddha which may be found in some Buddhist texts, 
specially because in this connection he has the opportunity 
to extoll the rare ability of his master Yuan Chuang as a 
dialectician. One example of anyatardsiddha is that which 
may be found in the third chapter of the Mahdydna-sampari- 
graha-Sdstra, where it is stated that all Mahayana sutras are the 
word of Buddha (proposition), because the whole of them do 
not contradict the principle that the individuum pudgala 
(M # 'ftp SI) i® ’lot the dtman (reason), as the Ekottard- 
gama, etc. (ff" — ) also state (example). 

This proposition, if confronted with another’s pratijiid, 
is anyatardsiddha, because other schools, as the Hinayanists, 
do not admit that the Mahayana is non-contradictory to 
the theory that the pudgala is not the dtman, as they think 
that according to Mahayana there is an eternally existent 
substance dtumn-Wke. Even if we suppose that Mahayana is 
not contradictory, anyhow the reason is anaikdntika, because 
there are books of other schools as the Jndna-prasthdna, etc.,i 
which do not contradict that theory, though it is known that 
they are not the word of Buddha. Therefore, in order to avoid 
these errors, the great Buddhist doctor Jayasena (0 ^), 
when he was about forty years old, propounded the following 
inference : All the Mahayana books are the word of Buddha 

^ The Jndna-prasthdna is the fundamental work on the Abhidharma for 
the Sarvasti-vadins. 
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(proposition) ; because they are not included among those 
books which both the disputants equally do not recognize 
as the words of Buddha {vbhayasiddha-abuddhavacana- 
anantarbhdvdt) (reason), as the Ekottardgama (example). 

By “ ubhayasiddhdbuddhamcana ” he meant the teaching of 
the heretics and of the Sarvastivadins {Jnana-prasthana and 
six padas). 

Nobody could succeed in refuting this syllogism. 

But when Yuan Chuang met him, he raised the following 
objection : — 

The Jndna-prasthdTia, according to a school of the Hinayana^ 
viz. the Sarvastivadins, represents the words of the Buddha, 
therefore it is impossible to say the hetu : iibhayasiddha, etc. 
In fact this would mean that you accept the theory of the 
Sarvastivadins that the Jndna-prasthdna is “ Buddhavacana 
But this is against the tenets of the Mahay ana. 

Moreover the Hinayanist will argue that the syllogism 
expounded in that way is amihdntika, as it is a mere supposi- 
tion of the Mahayanist that the Jndna-prasthdna is not 
included among the words pronounced by the Buddha. 
Therefore Yuan Chuang corrected the syllogism, expounded 
by Jayasena, substituting the specification “ accepted by our 
own system ” svdnujndtaprasiddha-abuddhavacana). 

Tatra sddhdranah sabdah prameyatvdn nitya iti. Tad dhi 
nitydnityapaksayoh sddhdranatvdd anmkdntikam kim ghatavat 
prameyatvdd anityali sabda dhosvid dkdsavat 'prameyatvdn 
nitya iti. 

This principle is based upon the rule that a wide reason 
only can prove a wide proposition, but not a narrow or limi ted 
one, lest it shall be anaikdntika. In fact we may have two 
propositions, a wider one and a narrower. Example of the 
first : “ sound is andtman ” because even beside sound, every- 
thing, according to the Buddhist, is andtman. Example of the 
second : “ sound is non-eternal, because there are things 
that are eternal.” A reason also can be wide, e.g. “because 
it is known ” or “ because it can be perceived ”, etc. It is 
JBAS. APKIL 1931. 26 
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evident, in fact, that there is no dharma which is not knowable, 
etc. Or it can be narrow ; e.g. “ because it is a product, etc.”, 
because there are things which are not products. If I establish 
a narrow paksa (e.g. “ sound is non-eternal ” or “it is 
eternal ”) and I employ a wide reason (e.g. “ because it is 
known, etc.”) then my reason is common both to the sapaksa 
and to the vipaksa, and therefore it is called anaikantika 
^)- A wide reason is valid only for a wide proposition 
(e.g. the prameyatva for the andtmatd). A narrow reason can 
prove a wide as well as a narrow proposition (e.g. the condition 
of being the consequence of an effort can prove a wide proposi- 
tion such as andtmatd, because, as everything is andtman, there 
is no existence of a vipaksa and it can also prove a narrow 
proposition, e.g. the non-eternity of sound). 

sapaksaikadesavrttir vipaksavydpn yathd, etc. 

In order to understand this example we must remember 
what we already said concerning the two theories about the 
utpatti-vdda and the abhivyakti-vdda of sound. For the first 
school, sound comes into existence from a previous non- 
existence ; it is therefore produced, although after its 
production it lasts eternally ; but it is not manifested as the 
consequence of some effort. On the contrary, the second 
school maintains that it exists ab aeterno, but it is actually 
manifested as the consequence of some effort. Now if a 
sabda-utpatti-vadin, discussing with a sabda-abhivyakti-vddin, 
employs the argument referred to in the book, his reason is 
not only aprasiddha for both, but also anaikantika. The 
reason is explained in the text. 

Anityah sabdah krtakatvdt (Vaisesika against sabda- 
abhivyakti-vddin ; see before). 

Nityah sabdah srdvanatvdt sabdatvavat {sabda-utpatti-vadin 
against Vaisesika only). In fact, if this argument is used 
against any other school, the reason srdvanatvdt would be 
asddhdrana-anaikdntika, because the other sects do not accept 
that sound has a nature of its own. But according to the 
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Vaisesikas, sound, although a gwm, has a nature of its own, 
and this nature is the sdrnanya-visesa (sound-ness). According 
to the sabda-utpatti school sound is threefold : (a) echo, 
it can be perceived by the ears but it cannot express any- 
thing ; (6) sabdatva, each word has an essence of its own, 
which exists even beyond the verbal expression. When 
some conditions are given, it is perceived. Therefore it is 
not like the sabdatva of the Vaisesikas, which is the sdmanya- 
visesatva ; (c) verbal expression. 

Both theses, although different in many points, agree in 
so far as they admit that the sabdatva is eternal and can be 
perceived by the ear. 

Vbhayoh samsayaJietutvdd dvdv apy etdv eko ‘naiJcdntikah 
samuditdv eva 

The proposition of the Vaisesika, as well as the proposition 
of the ^abdika, is unable to produce an absolute knowledge 
in the mind of the opponent ; and therefore, like the first five 
errors already referred to, they are anaikdntika. In either case 
the reason is possessed of the three characteristics that any 
hetu must have ; but it is amikdyitika, even in the case of the 
Vaisesika, who is supposed to employ this argument (“ it is a 
product) ”, when discussing with a sabda-utpatti-vddin (cf. 
above). 

As therefore both reasons are anaikdntika, it is out of 
place to recall the rule that the thesis which is wrong or to be 
refuted must be expounded before, and the thesis supposed to 
be right afterwards (in this case the right one is that of the 
Vaisesika, who holds a theory similar to that accepted by 
the Buddhists, for whom also soimd is non-eternal) ; so the 
objection raised by some critics against the order followed in 
the VP. : (a) Vaisesika, (6) Sabdika, instead of the other : 
(a) Sabdika,! (6) Vaisesika, followed in the Nydya-mukha is 
invalid. 

Moreover the thesis of the Vaisesika is supported by the 

* Cf. my article Buddhist logic before Rimdga, J.R.A.S., 1929, p. 451 ff. 
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force of the evidence and that of the dgama and therefore 
it is manifestly the right one. Nor do we need to establish 
the non-eternity of sound following the tenets of an heretical 
school such as the Vaisesika. The Buddha, as soon as he 
had the intuition of the real essence of all dharmas, saw that 
sound is non-eternal and expounded this intuition in his 
teachings ; therefore, just in order to show the independence 
of the Buddhist tenets from those of the other schools, the 
Vaisesikas are quoted here before. And again those who do 
not accept Buddhism accept at least those notions which are 
considered as true by common belief. Now it is evident that 
sound is produced as soon as some circumstances are given, 
and after a little while it disappears ; so it is clear that the 
theory of the Sabdikas is untenable. 


Tatra dharmasvarupaviparltasadhano, yathd nityah sabdah 
krtaJcatvdt prayatmnantardyakatvdd vety ayam hetur 
vipaksa eva bhdvdd viruddhah. 

The reasons given here are two, because the schools of the 
Sabdikas are two : — 


Sabda-utpatti-vddin : 

Sound is eternal ; 

because it is a product. 

The sapaksa is the ether. 

The vipaksa is the pot. The charac- 
teristic of being a product is only 
in the vipaksa but absolutely 
absent in the sapaksa {— fourth 
hetu of the hetucakra). 


iSabda-abhivyakti-vadin : 

Sound is eternal ; 

because it is the consequence of some 
effort. 

The sapaksa is the ether. 

The vipaksa is the lightning and the 
pot, etc., ; the reason is completely 
absent in the sapaksa, existent in 
some of the vipaksas, as “ pot ” 
non-existent in some other vipaksas 
as the lightning (sixth hetu of the 
hetu-cakra). 


Dharmavisesaviparitasddhano yathd pardrthds caksurddayah 
sanghdtatvdc chaydsanddyangavisesavad iti ayam hetur 
yathd pdrdrihyam caksurddindrn sddhayati tathd samha- 
tatvam api parasydtinanah, sddhayaty vbhayatrdvya- 
bhicdrdt. 


If a Sankhya wishes to establish that the dtman is the 
percepient, he cannot formulate the proposition ; “ the dtman 
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perceives and employs the organs of sense as the eye, etc.,” 
because the visesya {dbnan) is anyatarasiddha ; the hetu 
“ sahghdtatvdt ” then would be ubhaydsiddha, because for the 
Buddhist the dtman is non-existent, and therefore the reason 
is out of place, while for the Sankhya the dtman is not 
samhata. The example, on the other hand, cannot prove the 
sddhya. Nor would the proposition, “ eyes, etc., are necessarily 
for the sake of the dtman,'’ be right. In fact, the visesana, 
“ for the sake of the dtman ”, is asiddha, and the hetu, “ saiighd- 
tatvdt,” is contradictory to the dharma’s svalaJcsana. Therefore 
as a mere expedient they try to formulate the syllogism in 
another way, “ eyes, etc., must be for the sake of something 
else, para.” This “para” is to be referred in their mind to 
the real dtman, not to the empirical ego, which is represented 
by the combination of the various senses and sense- 
perceptions ; but they cannot clearly express this idea lest 
they fall into the errors already referred to ; so they use the 
undefined “para” which may equally be referred to the 
saiighdta-dtman (empirical ego) and to the asanghdta-dtman 
(real dtman). 

Now the real dtman preceives the various objects through the 
eyes, while the empirical ego does not use them, as it is, in 
fact, nothing else but the sum as it were of the various senses 
and senses’ experiences. On the contrary, bed, seats, etc., 
referred to in the example are of some use to the empirical 
ego, but not so much to the real dtman. Therefore the reason 
sahghdtatvdt can prove quite well the svalaJcsana of the 
dJiarma {pardrtham ) ; but it is contradictory to the dJmrma- 
I'isesa (viz. the asanghdta-para that the Sankhya has in his 
own mind). 

dharmisvarupaviparitasddJiano yathd na dravyam na Jcarma 
na guno bhdvah, etc. 

For the passage see Ui, Vaisesika Philosophy, pp. 6, 68, and 
181. 
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ybhaydsiddho dvividhah sann asams ca 
As to the theory asserted in the T^P., that incorporeity 
cannot be attributed to the ether, as it is non-existent, the 
objection ruay be raised ; “ ether is eternally non-existent, 
therefore its essence is ahhdva, so that it is amurta This 
objection is not right, because when I say “ nityah sahdo 
‘muriatvat ”, both the proposition and the reason are affirma- 
tive ; the proposition affirms the eternity and the reason 
affirms the property of being amurta. Now ether is only 
non-existence, and therefore it cannot be amurta. 

Another objection is possible. The tathatd held by Maha- 
yanists eternally exists and therefore is called eternal. In 
the same way the ether is eternally non-existent ; so that you 
must admit that it is eternal. Moreover, if it is non-existent, 
certainly it is amurta. We reply that the pahsa-dharma is 
of two kinds : {a) it excludes only ( -tg but it does not 
affirm ^). If I say “the dtman is non-existent”, I 
mean to exclude the existence of the dtman, not to assert its 
non-existence. In this case the example also must be exclusive, 
not affirmative. (6) Exclusive and affirmative. When I say, 
“ the dtman is eternal,” not only do I exclude non-eternity, 
but I affirm also that it has an eternal nature. The example 
also then can be exclusive as well as affirmative. So, if in 
the first case I say “the dtnwm is non-existent, as the horn of 
a hare ”, the example, based on the simple exclusion, is right ; 
but if I say, “ sound is eternal, like the ether ” when I discuss 
with somebody who does not accept the existence of the 
ether, then the example would be only exclusive and therefore 
invalid. 

ananvayo yatra vindnmyena, etc. 

The passage refers to the ancient masters, who accepted 
other members of the syllogism, beside the reason and the 
drstdnta. 

pratyaJcsam halpanapodham yaj jndnam artharupddau 
ndmajdtyddiJcalpandrahitam tad aJcsarn aksam prati 
variate iti prratyaksam. 
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jndnam is used here in order to exclude false knowledge, 
as, for instance, that of a taimirika ; in fact, this also is ndma- 
jdtyddikalpand-rahitam, but cannot be called pratyaksa. 

The “jndna” (JE of the NP. corresponds to abhrdnta 
(M m m) of the Mahdydna-bhidharma-samyukta-sahgitiy 

The sentence ndma-jdty, etc., is explained on the basis 
of the passage of the Nydya-mukha quoted in the Tattva- 
sangraha. 

The pratyaksa is of four kinds, viz. {a) panca-vijndna-kdya 
(5E fi #) ; {f>) mano-vijndna ($ {t. ;#) ; (c) dhna- 

sarnvedana ( g ; (d) yogi-jndna ^). The theory is 
already referred to in the Nydya-mukha. 

Tasmdd yad anumeye ‘rthe jndnam iitpadyate ‘gniratra, anityah 
sabda iti vd tad anumdnam 

The knowledge is the upalabdhi-hetu, while the notions 
“ here there is fire “ sound is non-eternal ”, are the result 
which is known. As the cause may be different, viz. either 
a direct perception or an inference, therefore the result also 
is twofold. In fact the notions “ here there is fire ” and 
“ sound is eternal ” are different. I may infer the existence 
of fire from smoke, and therefore in this case the perception 
is the cause. But when I assert that sound is non-eternal, 
this notion is the consequence of my being aware of the fact 
that it is a product ; therefore it is derived from an inference. 
Now the fact of being a product or the smoke are the remote 
cause, while the memory or the activity of mind is the near 


^ The definition of the pratyaksa alluded to is g jE W T li iL 
which corresponds to an original svayam pratito 'bhranto 'rthal),-, but of. 
Mahavyutpatti 7621. K’uei-chi takes this definition from the ^ ^ 
Samyukta-sangiti-sdstra, that is to say, from the ^ |5S[ ^ 

^ ^ (ch. xvi) by Sthiramati ^ . But this definition is to be 

found already in the ^ ^ |5pJ ^ ^ ^ Sangiti-sdstra by Asanga. 

This fact is worth noting as it proves that Dharmakirti when completing the 
definition of pratyaksa as given by Dihnaga followed some traditions 
current before him among the ancient Yogacaras. 
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cause. Through it I remember that, wherever there is 
smoke, there is fire, and that objects like a pot, etc., are a 
product and non-eternal. It produces therefore those two 
particular notions as a result. These three elements together 
represent the essence of the anmndna. 

Vbhayatra tad eva jiidnam phalam adhigamarupatvdt 
Some objections are raised against the definition on the 
pramana. First of all, they say, we know that a foot and so on 
are the measure, cloth is the object to be measured, the 
knowledge of the quantity is the result. Now, in the example 
already quoted, the sentences “ fire is non-eternal ”, etc., 
represent the notion to be known, the patyahsa and the 
anumana are the instruments, through which we know. 
Which is the result ? The Sarvastivadins on the other hand 
say : the objects (visayas) are to be known, the organs of 
sense are the instrument that know, the citta and caitasika- 
dharmas represent the result of the prarmnas. But according 
to the Mahayana, they add, the knowledge is the instrument. 
Which is then the result ? 

The heretics maintain that the objects are to be known, 
the vijndnas know, the dlman is the result of the knowledge. 
But you, they say, do not believe in the dtman ; which 
therefore will be the result of the pramdnas ? 

The reply is that the very knowledge is the result.^ The 
pramdnas know both the svalaksana (object of the direct 
perception) and the sdmdnya-laksana (object of the inference). 
As the knowledge derived from the pramdnas is in fact 
nothing else but a full realization of the form of their respective 
objects, in mind itself it is called a result. The form of the 
external objects (^0) is only an appearance in the mind. 
Owing to the difference of the fimction in one and the same 
citta, we distinguish a moment or part which is active or knows 
and a part that is passive or it is known. 

Or we may say that the prameya (that which is to be known) 
is an image of the mind and therefore not being distinct from 
^ For this question cf. BhdmaK ad Sankara, on Brahma-sutras, n, ii, 28. 
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the mind, is called the jyramdna. It is object and mind at the 
same moment. Or also we may say that the knowledge is 
composed by three elements ; (a) the vision that represents 
the active moment (fg m ^ ^). {b) The consciousness, 

sva-samvit (g ^ which represents the result of the 
apprehension ; as any essence is not distinct from its function 
^ therefore knowledge is called the result. It 

realizes the (c) form (;j^) under which the first moment, 
viz. the vision manifests itself. These three moments are in 
fact a totality. The svasamvit as well as the moment of the 
vision are the pramatia. But the form also is called 
“ praniana”, because it cannot be conceived as separated 
from the active moment. According to Mahayana from the 
svasamvit the vision-faculty arises which grasps the objects 
while the dhdra is the vijndna derived from an object. 
Knowledge is therefore a synthesis of three movements. 

sddhanadoso nyunatvam 

Seven cases are possible, when we have recourse to the 
tmirupya of the reason as it is established by Difinaga. (a) 
Deficiency of one laJcsana ; three possibilities, (b) Deficiency 
of two laksanas ; three possibilities, (c) Deficiency of three 
laJisanas ; one possibility. 

I. (1) Sankhya against Sabdika : “ sound is non-eternal, 
because it is seen by the eyes,” deficiency concerning the 
paJcsa. 

(2) Sabdika against Sarvasti-vadin ; “ sound is eternal, 
because it is audible,” deficiency concerns the second laksana. 

(3) id. “ because it can be inferred {prameyatvdt),” 
deficiency of the third laksana. 

II. (1) Sabdika against Buddhist, “ Sound is not the conse- 
quence of some effort, because it is seen by the eyes ” ; 
deficiency of the first two laksanas. 

(2) Deficiency of the first and third laksana. “ The 
dtman is eternal, because it is not the consequence of some 
effort ” (against a Buddhist). 
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(3) Deficiency of the second and third laJcsana, as the 
four viruddha hetus. 

III. Sabdika against the Vaisesika, “ sound is_^eterna], 
because it is perceived by the eyes.” 

II 

The Edition of the Tibetan Text of the Nyayapravesa 

Professor Vidhusekhara Shastrin of Visvabharati has 
edited in the Gaelcwad’s Oriental Series (vol. xxxix) the Tibetan 
text of the Nydya-pravesa comparing both translations with 
the Sanscrit original and the Chinese translation made by 
Yuan Chuang.^ 

In this comparative study — -the first of this kind attempted 
by an Indian scholar— the various readings have been carefully 
noted and discussed, and useful indexes have been added at 
the end of the volume, which will facilitate the reading of the 
Tibetan text. The book testifies to the diligence and accuracy 
of the author. It is only to be hoped that its example will 
have many followers among the young Indian scholars. I add 
here some further notes to the text. 

Comparative notes ad I, 9 : vipaksa iti ; Chinese seems to 
follow Skt. Iti is = Ch. ^ ; icei gf must be taken as 
introducing the next sentence. It corresponds usually to 
Skt. yad uta. 

2, 13 ; Ch. ^ corresponds quite well to Skt. paksa 

or pratijnd-dbhdsa. 

Ad 3, 3-4, Ch. corresponds to Skt. ifn ^ S He samavdyi- 
kdramm (dtmd). 

T. 2 looks like a litteral translation from the Chinese. 

Ad 2, 4-5, the example shows that T. 1 is wrong when it 
reads, in 2, 16-17, prasiddhi-viruddha instead of prasiddha- 
sambandha. In fact, prasiddhi-viruddha is the same as 
loka-viruddha. That a prasiddha-sambandha is a paksdbhdsa 

^ The text is based only on the editions of the bs’Tan aggur a,yail&hle in 
India, that is to say the Narthang redaction. 
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is quite evident, because a thesis like this : “ sound can be 
heard ” cannot be the object of any discussion, as the relation 
between sound and audibility is already proved. 

Ad 3, 5-7, Chin, corresponds to Skt., pratipadana (jtg) 
asatnbhavdt (7}7 ^). The difference in T.*2 is more apparent 
than real ; in fact, it is evident that the translator, being 
unable to guess the exact equivalent of the Chinese characters, 
rendered the Chinese text in this rather ambiguous way : 
sgrub mi dgos pai p’yir dan sgrub par nus hyah gbras bu 
med pai p’yir. 

Ad 3, 9, T. 1, gaii yah run ba la ma grub corre- 
sponds well to anyatardsiddha ; I do not see the necessity 
of supposing an original yadyogydsiddha. 

Ad 4, 8-10, Chin, is not defective at all, but corresponds 
literally to Skt. 

Ad 5, 4-6, Chin. ^0 js may correspond to Skt. viruddha 
as well as to Skt. viparlta. 

Ad 7, 16-17, I think that the hypothesis advanced by the 
editor is out of place. I should be inclined to read : ses 

pa skyes pa gdir me ‘an (or dan) bum pa mi rtag ces pa. 

So far as T. 2 is concerned, I think that the doubts about it 
arise from the fact that the Tibetan translator could not 
understand the Ch. ; de dag rtags la brten nas don rnams 
dpog pa yin la is an unclever translation of Ch. ^ ^ ^ [SI 
9r It like the following : yah dag pai hes pai ses 

pa dan Man, in which has been wrongly rendered as a 
possessive : dan Man. Moreover the reading of the xyl. is 
defective ; instead of dan med I think that we must read 
der me ‘o. 




MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


A NOTE ON PANCA-KALA IN CONNECTION WITH 
PANCAEATBA 

The significance of the difficult term panca-Tcdla used in 
Mahabhdrata, xii, 338, 4 (Bombay ed.), does not appear to have 
been satisfactorily cleared up. It occurs in the list of the 
hundred names which Narada utters (along with the epithet 
or description pdncardtrilca) in praise of Narayana in the 
well-known Narayanlya episode of the epic. The full name 
or title of the deity appears in the text as panca-Tcdla-hartr-pati, 
explained by Nilakantha as “ the lord of the panca-kdla and 
of the panca-kartr ”. Again, the devotees of Narayana, 
the Bkantins who worshipped him in the mythical Svetadvipa, 
are also called (xii, 336, 46) panca-hdlajhas, apparently 
meaning “ those who know panca-kdla ” ; and this passage, 
though not commented upon by Nilakantha, has an obvious 
connection with the passage under discussion, which 
Nilakantha explains. We are not concerned here with 
panca-kartr, which is interpreted, not very satisfactorily, by a 
reference to Bhagavadgltd, xviii, 14-15, where the five sources 
of a man’s action are enumerated ; but Nilakantha thinks 
that the panca-kdlas or “ five times ”, of which Narayana 
is said to be the lord, are the day and night {ahordtra), 
month {mdsa), season {rlu), half-year or solstice (ayana) and 
the year (samvatsara). This interpretation is scarcely 
convincing ; for, even if it applies to Narayana, who may be 
supposed to preside over this temporal dispensation, it is not 
clear as to what the Ekantins have to do with a knowledge 
of this division of time. There is, on the other hand, no 
support for Grierson’s equation ^ of panca-kdla with the 
specific “ Pancaratra rules ”, which are connected with the 
five times at which the five sacrifices (i.e. the daily offering 
of the Panca-Mahayajnas of Gihya and Smrti works) are 

1 Indian Antiquary, September, 1908, pp. 265 and 266, footnote 53. 
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said to be performed. The fact that Narayana’s special 
devotee Uparicara-Vasu is mentioned (xii, 337, 30) as 
performing five sacrifices to the deity at five times is hardly 
enough to connect the term with the five Brahmanic domestic 
rituals and corroborate the etymology or significance 
suggested. The orthodox five Mahayajnas need not be 
performed at five different times of the day ; at least 
no such five times are prescribed. Nor need they be 
performed in honour of Narayana. The Narayaniya panca- 
kdla, therefore, need not be connected with them. It may be 
suggested that the term refers to the rites and services to 
be performed by a Vaisnava during a day, which is divided 
into five parts. Such observances apparently form the 
theme of later Vaisnava ceremonial works like Panca-kala- 
krama} Pahca-kala-knyd-dlpa,^ or Panca-kdla-paddhati^ — of 
which observances a remote tradition may be presumed to 
have existed from the epic times. But it would be hardly 
critical, in the absence of further evidence, to import a meaning 
from the later developments of Vaisnavism into the 
Narayaniya or Pancaratra cult of the epic. Unless the word 
can be shown to refer to some obscure rites or doctrines of 
a special character of the Narayaniyas, Ekantins, or 
Pancaratras, we are inclined to offer the explanation that 
Pancakala is nothing more than an extended synonym or 
variation of the term Pancaratra as a designation of the cult 
itself. The term panca-kdla-pati, as an epithet of Narayana, 
would then be easily connected with the other one, pdncard- 
trika,* used by Narada in the immediate context ; and the 
Ekantins would be panca-kdlajnas in the sense that they were 
well versed in the Pancaratra doctrine. 

We are not concerned here directly with the origin and 

^ Described in Descriptive Cat. of Govt. Oriental MS. Library, Madras, 
vol. V, p. 2073. 

‘ Mentioned in Bnmell, Tanjore Catalogue, p. 314. 

® Included in Oppert, Lists of Sansk. MSS. in Southern India, No. 291. 

* Nilakantha explains this term as “ one who is attainable by the scripture 
of the Pancaratras (pancardtrdgama-gamya). 
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precise meaning of the term Pancaratra.^ Leaving aside 
fanciful etymologies suggested,^ we need not discuss in detail 
whether the term should be connected (1) with Purusa- 
Narayana’s panca-rdtra sattra described in the Satapatha- 
Brdhmana (xiii, 6, 1) as lasting over five nights, or (2) with 
the five (panca) principal topics or kinds of knowledge {rdtra, 
as the apocryphal Ndradlya puts it) dealt with in the later 
Pancaratra system or texts, or, again, (3) with the later dogma 
of the school which speaks of five-fold manifestation of the 
supreme deity by means of his Para, Vyuha, Vibhava, 
Antaryamin, and Area forms.® But it is clear that the last 
two (and other such) explanations of the term are connected 
with later developments of the school or system, and cannot 
be authenticated by anything contained in the description 
of the cult in the epic itself. The original records of the cult 
are not available, but in the absence of any other data, the 
Purusa-Narayana hypothesis appears to be the most plausible 
explanation. If this view is accepted, then it is not difficult 
to connect the specific connotation of time, involved in 
Purusa-Narayana’s continuous sacrifice for five days and 
implied in the designation Pancaratra of the cult itself, with 
the obvious general signification of time in the term Panca- 
kala employed with reference to Narayana and his Ekantins. 
Is it possible that the Pancaratras had a mysterious five-day 
rite in imitation of the mythical panca-rdtra sattra of the 
original Purusa-Narayana, just in the same way as the 

1 It is scarcely necessary to point out that, even if their origin might 
have been independent, the Pancaratras are apparently identified with 
the Ekantins or Narayanlyas in the epic. Apart from the fact that 
Narayana himself is called Pahearatrika, we are told (sii, 339, 110 f.) 
that the Pancaratras only intensified the cult introduced by Narada, 
which must be the doctrine explained to him by Narayana himself. 

^ A. Govindacarya Svamin in JRAS. 1911, pp. 940 f. 

^ F. Otto Schrader, Introduction to the Pancaratra, Adyar (Madras)^ 
1916, pp. 24 f. Or the term Pancaratra may be supposed to refer to the- 
five forms of worship of the system, viz., abhigamana, updddna, ijyd, 
svadhydya, and yoga, which Sankara mentions (on Brahma-sutra, ii, 2, 42V 
in his notice of the school. 
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mythical three strides of Visnu, as a personification of 
Brahmanic sacrifice, were imitated by the Brahmanic 
sacrificer’s three strides in the ritual 1 Perhaps the 
performance of five sacrifices at five times in honour of 
Narayana by the legendary Ekantin, Uparicara-Vasu, has 
something to do with such a rite. 

S. K. De. 

Dacca, 

26iA July, 1930. 


URDU GRAMMATICAL NOTES, II 
(a) Gender op Nouns Ending in -a. 

The rule that nouns in -d are masc., with the exception 
of some Sanskrit words, all Hindi diminutives in -iyd, and 
certain Arabic abstracts, is only approximately correct. 
I have made some lists which may be of interest. It might 
be claimed that one or two of the Hindi nouns are diminutives, 
but I do not think they can fairly be so described. 

Hindi fern, nouns ending in -d : — 


ahgiyd, bodice. 
jdfigiyd, jdnghiyd, drawers. 
chdliyd, betel nut. 
sahlcJiiyd, arsenic. 
badhiyd, bullock, gelding. 
bhat hatayyd, a prickly plant. 

And the proper names ; — 

LanJcd, Ceylon. 

Gaiigd, Ganges. 

Jmnnd, Jamna. 

The following are worth adding, for they are so common 
that the fact of their being Sanskrit is forgotten ; — 
jatd, matted hair. p^jo, worship. 

ghatd, dark cloud. sabhd, assembly. 

mala, necklace. dayd, mercy. 

sltld, smallpox. 


garhayyd, large pit. 
thiliyd, earthen pot. 
muniyd, amadavat. 
maind, starling. 
shdnid, magpie robin. 
barvd, poor land. 

Ajodhiyd 
Jamvd, Geneva. 
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To these we might add : — 

Urpa, kindness. bidyd, knowledge. 

The following Persian feminines should be noted 
shahnd, flute. dsiyd corn mill. 

yarnd, horn. sazd, punishment. 

cun 0 drd, excuse. daqd, deceit. 

sard, inn. •parvd caring, etc. 

jd, place. 

A few Arabic feminines in -d should be recorded as not 
being abstracts : — ■ 

dunyd, world. qulyd, name of a sura in the Quran. 

sakbd, wine. klniid, chemistry (Greek). 

(6) Are Nouns denoting Males always Masc., an 

THOSE DENOTING FeMALES ALWAYS FeM. 1 


It has often been pointed out that ghar, house, qahila, 
family, etc., even when used for “ wife ”, retain (as is 
natural) their masc. gender. I have never seen any mentioned 
on the other side, and therefore venture to adduce the 
following : — 

badhiyd f., bullock, gelding. 

asdmi f., client, tenant (male or female). 

savdrl f., passenger (male or female). 

sarJcdr f., the government, also single individual, your 
honour, his honour. 
polis, pulls, puls, f., the police. 

ra‘iyyat f., plur. ri‘dyd f. subject, landholder, tenant. 

(c) The Meaning of “ Jana ” in Compounds. 
jdnd, go, when added to the root of another verb to form 
a kind of compound verb, either contains or does not contain 
the idea of “ going ”. Can rules be given ? I would suggest 
the following : — 

(i) When added to intr. verbs jdnd does not contain the 
idea of “ going ” : — 

baith gayd, sat down. so gayd, went to sleep, 

d gayd, came. 

JRAS. XPBIL 1931. 


27 
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The verb itself may of course imply motion, as hat gayd, 
moved away. 

An exception, perhaps, is uth jdnd, which means not to 
rise up, but to move out of one house into another. 

Along with these must be included the occasional use of 
jdnd with karnd, to form an intr. compound : — 
sirdyat kar gayd, penetrated (me, into). 
jagah pakar gayd, found a place (me, in). 

As my colleague, Mr. G. E. Leeson, has pointed out, jdnd 
often limits the meaning in a peculiar manner. This point 
deserves a note to itself. 

(ii) When added to tr. verbs jdnd normally contains the 
idea of “ going ” 

rupayd de gayd, he gave a rupee and went off. 
khirkiyd tor gayd, he broke the windows and went away. 

Exceptions . — While it is difficult to say with certainty 
that in any given case the idea of moving away is entirely 
absent, we do find sentences in which it is so weak that we 
may disregard it. 

(a) Verbs meaning “understand”, “take in”, etc. : — 
mai tdr gayd, I saw and went way, or I saw and took in. 
mal satnajh gayd, I took in or have taken in. 
mat jdn gayd, I took in or have taken in. 
mal dekh gayd, I looked and went, or I looked over (the 
volume). 

(h) Verbs meaning “ eat ” or “ drink ” ; — 
sdrd khdnd ragar gayd, or harap kar gayd, or khd gayd, he ate 
all the dinner and went off, or he ate it up. 
sharbat pi gayd, he drank the sherbet and went off, or he 
drank up the sherbet. 

So hazrn k., cat k., nigalnd, eat or swallow up. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 
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ASSYEIOLOGICAL NOTE 

Lugal-ki-GUB-ni-du-dd Contbmpobaby of Entemena? 

Inscriptions of the early kings of Erech have been excavated 
at Nippur, and are written in a script which suggests that 
they may be older than the first known line of kings and 
governors (patesis) of Lagash. The names of these early 
kings of Erech as found on monuments of Nippur are 
commonly read Lugal-li-gub-ni-du-du ^ and Lugal-kisal-si 
(also si-kisal).^ Judging from the script of the inscriptions 
of Lugalzaggisi,® these two kings of Erech cannot be placed 
long before his period.^ Lugalzaggisi was a contemporary 
of the last three kings of the fourth dynasty of Kish (middle 
of the twenty-eighth century b.c.) and the great line of kings 
and patesis (issakku) of Lagash were probably contemporaries 
of the earlier kings of the fourth dynasty of Kish. It is, 
therefore, probable that Lugal-ki-GUB-ni-dti-du and Lugal- 
kisal-si reigned at Erech and Ur in the time of the same 
Kish dynasty, and were contemporaries ® of Eannatum and 
Entemena at Lagash and the kings of Kish, Gimil-Sin, 
Ur-Zamamama, Ziinudar. The djmastic lists recognize Kish 
only as the capital of Sumer and Accad in this period, but 
the rulers of Lagash and Erech also call themselves 
indifferently “ kings ” or “ patesis So Akurgal son of 
Ur-Nina and father of Eannatum is described as king of 
Lagash and also patesi of Lagash.® Urukagina calls himself 
“ king of Lagash ”, but his great predecessors, Eannatum 

1 Hilprecht, OM Babylonian Inscriptions, Nos. 23-5 ; 86 (also king of 
Ur). 

2 Ibid., Nos. 86 ; 91-2. Also king of Ur, No. 86, second vase, 1. 7. 
A vase found at Ur dedicated by A-nu-zu the damkar, seems to bear the 
names [Lvgar\-ki-[GUB ni-\-du-[dii] and Lugal-kisal-[si}, Vr Excavations, 
No. 3. 

3 Ibid., No. 87. 

‘ See the judicious remark of Thureau-Dangin, RA. xx, p. 5. 

^ Eannatum was a contemporary of Zuzu, king of Akask, and of a certain 
Al . . ., king of Kish, both unmentioned in the dynastic lists ! 

® Thureau-Dangin, SAK. 11, No. 4, ii, 8, and 21, b ; iii, 2 ; 27, 1 ; 
ii, 1-2. 
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and Entemena claim tlie lesser title patesi. On the other 
hand, Urukagina also appears in temple records as patesi.^ 

In Revue d’ Assyriologie xxvii, 125 Mr. Gadd published an 
important text of Entemena patesi of Lagash which states 
that he and a certain Lugal-ki-ni-X-du-du, patesi of Erech, 
“ made brotherhood,” formed an alliance.^ The similarity 
of the name of this patesi of Erech with the name of the 
king of Erech commonly read Lugal-ki-gub-ni-dit-du is 
striking ; the fact that this king of Erech must have reigned 
about the same time as Entemena also forces upon one 
the suggestion that there must be something wrong about 
the way in which the name Lugal-ki-gub-ni-du-du has been 
read. The reading introduced by Hilprecht, OBI. ii, 46 
has been generally adopted ; Hilprecht’s interpretation of 
the name lugal-kigub-nidiulu = sarru-ynanzazu{a)-usaklil, 
“ The king has finished the place,” ibid., 58, n. 2, is clearly 
grammatical and natural. The sign after ni in the new text, 
EA. xxvii, 125, 17 is taken by Mr. Gadd for EEC. 469, but 
the form (upper horizontal stroke protruding to tlie left, 
perpendicular interior stroke) leaves considerable doubt. 
If it is this sign, it may be read es, se, or hi. CT. 7, 47, A. 16 
has a sign which is practically identical but the variant, 
Eeisner, TU. 173, 13 has here met ; it is impossible to see md 
in the sign on B.M. 17775. In Genouillac, Textes Citneiformes 
XV, pi. 14, 1. 187, the sign appears to be intended for dar, 
confused with si ( = si-gunu, EEC. 48). In any case si is 

^ ETC. 48, Rev. iii, but 20, Rev. ii, lugal, " king.” 

^ nam-ses. The sign with values sea, ” brother,” and 

uru, “ to protect,” are different signs in the ancient script. SE^, REC. 
8, has two circles above the horizontal shaft, so ses-sa-ni, his brother, 
Allotte de la Fuye, DP. 177, i, 6. But inim S ingirsu-ka uru-dm, “ As 
one who observes the command of Xingirsu.” Gudea, Cyl. A. 20, 1. 
Cf. Deimel, Fara, Sign List, Xos. 31—2. It is the second sign (uru) which 
is used to write urinnu, “ spear.” See Deimel, Fara, ii, 20, Rev. i, 16 ; 
Gudea, St. E, 3, 4 ; C, 2, 23 ; Cyl. A, 24, 2 1 . The form originally used in 
the ideograms for 'iXanna(r) and for the city Uri is sfj, " brother.” See 
Fara ii, pi. ii, Col. 1, 6. 
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written in a form almost identical with that used in KA. xxvii, 
125, 17 and in CT. 3, 1, B.M. 12156, 2. 

Is it possible then to read se for gub here ? GVB is glossed 
se-e, AJSL. 36, 159 C. 14 ; the Accadian rendering may be 
magdru ; cf. se{g) = magdrii, Br. 7428, with GUB(^f-f«) = 
magdru, 4889, but this is improbable ; for the same text, 
AJSL. 36, 158 B. 26, has GUB(jr7-e) = magdru. It is probable 
that GJJB has the value se in two passages indicating that 
a compmmd verb is construed with su, se ; gud-du mds-du-GUB 
(se) si-im-di-di-e, ‘'He provided sleek oxen and sleek kids,” 
Gudea, Cyl. A., 1, 14, and parallel passage, gid-du mds-du- 
GUB{se) gis-he-sum, “ He slaughtered sleek oxen and sleek 
kids,” 18, 7. In both passages Thureau-Dangin also took 
GUB for a particle reading rd. But admitting that these 
compound verbs si-di and gis-sum are construed with ra, it 
would be difhcult to admit this with neuter objects ; for ra 
is construed with persons, and su, se with things.^ There 
is a clear example of si-di (also si-sd is a correct reading) 
construed with sm, se ; Uluru ’‘’‘^E-TUM-UR-me-su si-di- 
da-zu = tilpanu m hababu ina sutesuri-ki, “"When thou 
directest javelin and shield,” RA. 12, 79, 17. I did not 
understand the s}'ntax in my edition, ibid., and supposed 
m to stand for su, making a causative verb, su-si-di. It is, 
therefore, most probable that GVB is the postfixed directive 
particle se in the passages cited. 

Comparing the two readings of the name of the king of 
Erech and using se for ^m 6, the result is (1) lugal-ki-M-ni-du-du, 
(2) lugal-ki-ni-se (es, or perhaps s1)-du-du. The order of 
the signs in early names is not constant ; with this reading 
the name as written in RA. xxvii, 125 is Lugal-ki-ni-se-du-du 
(or ru-ru, xd-ul), perhaps, The king made fit for his place,” 
which is not good Sumerian, ki never being used in that way. 
ki-se, “ to the earth,” is possible. Only du-du or ru-ru are 
admissible readings, and the name being derived from some 

^ Sumerian Grammar, § 80. Cf. ’‘ Enlil-ra Eibru-su kas-mu-un-na-dib-bi, 
"To Enlil and Nippur he hastened," Zimmem, KultUeder, 197, ii, 11. 
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unknown mythological poem must remain unexplained. 
Lugal-ki-se ni-du-du, “ The king (title of some god) has made 
it beautiful on earth,” is the most probable interpretation. 

Granting that this is the reading, then Litgal-ki-ni-es-du-du, 
as read by Gadd, is clearly the king of Erech, hitherto known 
as Lugalkigubnidudu. The new inscription makes him 
a contemporary of Entemena which is certain from all the 
historical evidence. It is incredible that famous kings of 
Erech in the same period should have names (in the old 
readings) so similar, and it is certain that they are the same 
persons. 

S. Langdon. 


THREE PAHLAVI NOTES 
1. The “ Hare ” in Pahlavi 

In the “ Chapter of Animals ” of the Iranian recension of 
the Bundahisn, the seventh kind of animal is the hare : 

p. 96, 1. 10, sahiiy hast 

ocar-goi, “ seventhly the sahiiy (hare) that is the donkey- 
eared.” This passage was not understood by the writers 
of the Indian recension nor by the Pazandist. The Indian 

Bimdahisn has (ed. Justi, p. 30-1) ssyd 

xarg<o>s in Avestan letters. The Pazandist (Pazend 
Texts, ed. Antia, p. 41, 1. 13) has zidgl, and 

according to West {SBE. v, p. 49, n. 4) the manuscript 
M. 6 has zydgi h9st. This reading ssyd naturally suggested 

the Pahlavi siyd or siydk “ black ”, and so 

West translated it. Then the word hast (= “ that 

is ”) was inconvenient and is absent from the Indian 
recension. But the word of the Iranian recension 
is certainly to be read sahiiy derived from the Iranian 
saha- “ hare ”, which is well represented in the Eastern 
dialects down to the present day, Parachi sahok, Ormuri 
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sikak, Afg. soe m., soya f., Wakhl siii, Yidg. siy. The 
middle Sakan has the form without suffix : saha-, of 
which the nominative singular saJii, sake is found twice in 
E. xiv, 20, 23 (Leumann, Maitreya-Samiti, p. 41). In the 
western dialects, apart from this sahuy in Pahlavi, the epithet 
xar-gbs “ donkey-eared ” replaced the word saJia-. In 
Ossetic (Tagaurish) the hare is tdrqus “ long-eared 

From these Iranian words it is safe to conclude that Indo- 
Iranian had *sasa- “ hare ”, preserved as *saha- in Iranian, 
but altered by assimilation of the sibilants in Indian sasa-, 
cf. Avestan xvasura- < *suelcuro-, Sanskr. svasura-. This 
dispenses for Indo-Iranian with Brugmann’s suggested 
connection of Sanskr. sasa- as a reduplicated formation 
with Greek KeKyvas- Xayoiovs, KprjTes (Brugmann, Vgl. Gram. 
i, 2, 732). 

2. “Silk” 

Corresponding to the Armenian loan-word apresum, 
aprisum “ silk ” quoted by Hiibschmann (Ar?n. Gram., p. 107), 
the Middle Iranian form is found in Pahlavi [Iran. Bund., 
p. 146,11.13-15): enxrafstranOhortmzdpatJiarvisp-akdslhvas 
apdc avi silt i ddnmn vartenet, cegdn rnahas he angupen kunet, 
kirm ke apresm “ as for these noxious insects 

Ohormazd through his all-seeing providence turns them 
largely to the profit of his creatures, as the ‘ fly ’ which makes 
honey, and the worm which makes silk.” Again, in Iran. 

Bund., p. 144, 1. 5 : kirm i apresom “ silk- 

worm ”, the form from which the Armenian apresum was 
borrowed. The meaning of the word in Pahlavi is at the 
same time assured in accord with Arm. apresum “ silk ” 
and NPers. abresam “ silk ”. The NPers. abresam, later 
abrisam, passed to other Iranian dialects, Bal. abresam, 
Munj. vresum, Wakhi vrisum, Iskasmi abresum, Sughni 
abrexum, Afg. wresam (see Zarubin, Iran, i, p. 173 ; Morgen- 
stierne, Etyrn. Voc. Pashto, p. 90). Besides this compound, 
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apresm < *upa-resma, the simple word occurs in NPers. 
resam, risam with the same meaning “ silk Both words 
are derived from res- “ to spin ”, NPers. rikan, res-, ris- 
(the -s- may represent Indo-European k or ^h, cf. NPers. 
listan, les- Us-, “ to lick,” Greek Xelxto) with the common 
suffix -ma. 

3. “Wasp” 

Further support to the interpretation of Avestan vawzaka 
(Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterhuch, 1346) by comparison 
with Bal. gvabz “ bee, wasp, hornet ”, is given by 
the word va^z, written and in Pahlavi. The 

word occurs in the Iran. Bund, as the name of one of 
the xrafstran “ noxious insects ” : p. 144, 1. 11, ^ 

)iyny 

(var. lect. ) va^z hoc cand aSivenak dn^c i xdnak 

dSyakdn kunet gilen, “wasps of several kinds, that also which 
makes its house and nest of clay ” (read TYNA-en). 

Again, p. 145, 1. 11, -^e)) 

va^z abivenak ke dsyakdn i gilen kunend, “ the genus 
of wasps which make nests of clay ” (read 
in 144, 11 and TYNA-en). The same word has 

been recognized by Benveniste in Sogd. (Buddh.) ’’wz’I- SCE. 
146 (Benveniste, Le Sutra des Causes et des Effets, ii, p. 31). 
In the Pamir dialects MunjanI has preserved wdjsiya “ wasp, 
gad-fly ” (Zarubin, Iran, i, p. 174). The Avestan vawzaka- 
may, therefore, now be confidently translated by “ wasp or 
hornet ”. 


H. W. Bailey. 
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THE KINGDOM OF KIZZUWADNA 

The geographical position of the kingdom of Kizzuwadna 
has been not unjustly the subject of considerable discussion 
among Hittite scholars, as it has an important bearing upon 
both Hittite geography and history. Professor Forrer and 
his followers placed it in Paphlagonia ; in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 1923, p. 46, I assigned it to Eastern Cilicia 
extending from the Saros to the Euphrates, and Mr. Gadd 
and Professor Gotze subsequently arrived at the same 
conclusion. In fact it was difficult to arrive at any other, 
since the tribute paid by Kizzuwadna to the Hittite king 
Mutallis, consisted only of argamanna or “ murex-purple ” 
{KB. i. No. 5, 48), which was in such large quantity as to 
furnish the Hittite language with a word arkarmnas for 
“ tribute ” in general. The mnrex, however, is not found 
in the Black Sea, whereas it was the chief trading commodity 
of the north-eastern part of the Mediterranean. Moreover, 
Kizzuwadna had both political and commercial connections 
with Egypt, while in the treaty between Mutallis and 
Sunassuras, the king of Kizzuwadna, the line of boundary 
is the river Savri which, as I have shown elsewhere, must 
be the Saros of classical writers and the Savranchai of modern 
Turkish geography. Zilappuna, which is placed upon the 
eastern side of it by Mutallis {KB. No. 5, Rev. 62), must be 
the Zazlippa of KVB. xxiii, p. 22, 12, 24, which was in 
Kizzuwadna and not far from the Mitannian capital 
Wassuggannas. “ The land of Ataniya ” on the western 
side of the river I would identify with Adaniya “ the district 
of Adana ”, which is coupled with Tarsa (Tarsus), Unnakhara 
(Ass. Ingira, Gk. Ankhiale) and Qummanna (Komana) in 
Kt/S. XX, 26, 21 . In the treaty with Sunassuras, Kizzuwadna 
is described as adjoining the Mitannian Murri (not Kharri or 
Khurri !) who were their eastern neighbours, while Isuwa 
lay to the north of the latter. 

In Keilschriftiirkunden aus Boghazkoi xxiii, No. 68, 
Professor Gotze has recently published the text of a treaty 
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made by the Hittite king Axnuwandas II with the city of 
Ismiriga which contains an important passage, xmfortimately 
much mutilated, relating to Kizzuwadna. After a reference 
to certain “ mercenaries ” (kussannattallas), we read ; 
(11) “ And do [you] men of Ismirika {sic) observe your oath 
of vassallage {linkiya KRD>\]-umat ) ; Ekhaltes .... (12) 
[in] Kizzuwadna hereafter [shall be his ?] the city of Zazlippas ; 
now he is in the city of Wa[ssuggannas] . . . (13) [X] ... is (is) 
a man of Ismiriga ; in Kizzuwadna the city of Wassugannas 
{sic) is his city ; War[tilas] . . . (14) ... [is a man] of Ismiriga ; 
now his city (is) Ziyaziyas ; in Kizzuwa[dna] the city of 
Wassukkanas {sic) [is his city] . . . (15). ... a man of Ismiriga ; 
his city is Ziyaziyas ; in Kizzuwadna his [city] is 
Wassuk[kanas] . . . (16) .... a man of Ismiriga ; his city (is) 
Ziyaziyas ; in Kizzuwadna it is Wassuk[kanas] . . . 

(17) immas, Nanis and Aliwasus, 4 men of Ismirik 

{sic ) ; in Kizzuwad[na is their city] ... (18) 

mazziyas and Murlannis, 2 men of Ismiriga ; their [city] 

is Adaras . . (19) [in Kizzuwadna] the city of Aranas 

(is) their city ; Akiyas and Khukhananis [2 men] of Ismiriga 
(20) .... [in Kizzuwadna ?] Terussas (is) their city ; 
Zardumannis and . . . was, 2 men of Is[miriga] (21) . . . 
misas, in Kizzuwadna Urita (is) their [city]. 

(22) buriya ; in Kizzuwadna Urussa (is) their [city] 

. . . (23) .... [a man of the] city of Irrita ; in Kizzuwadna 
U[russas] is his city .... (24) .... is and Pariyamuwas, 
2 men of the city of Zazlippas ” 

The passage, in spite of its mutilation, makes it clear that 
in the time of Arnuwandas II about 1230 b.c. Wassugganas, 
once the capital of the Murrian Mitanni, was included in 
Kizzuwadna, like Irrita which is coupled with it by 
Subbiluliuma {KB. i. No. 3, Rev. 48-54). As Dr. Weidner 
points out {Politische Dokumente aus Kleinasien, p. 26), Irrita 
was situated between Carchemish and Harran, and we may 
therefore conclude that Wassuggannas was situated, not on 
the eastern branch of the Khabur, as Professor Hrozny 
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tas suggested, but in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates. 
In the closing days of the Hittite empire Kizzuwadna must 
have gained possession of the Mitannian districts facing 
Carchemish ; the possession of them, however, did not 
last long, as the northern invaders, more especially Moschians 
and Kaskians, descended upon the cultured lands of the 
south, destroying, according to Ramses III, the kingdoms of 
the Hittites, Qody (probably Kizzu-wadna, where the two 
last syllables are suffixal as in Kalyk-adnos), Carchemish, 
and Phoenicia, occupying Cyprus and finally establishing 
themselves in “ the land of the Amorites The older cities 
were to a large extent destroyed and with them perished 
the older geographical names. 

It is worth notice that Subbiluliuma “ descended ” from 
the highlands to the towns of Suta and Wassuggannas, which 
must have adjoined one another as they were both plundered 
by him at the same time, and that as soon as the work of 
plundering was completed he crossed the Euphrates and 
entered “the country of Aleppo” {KB. i, 1, 27-30). The 
treaty of Arnuwandas II with Ismiriga was probably connected 
with his wars in the regions of Isuwa (between the southern 
bank of the Arzanias and the Euphrates) and Kuma-kha or 
Komana, which are described in the fragmentary texts also 
published by Professor Gotze in KUB. xxiii. No. 72. Here 
his antagonist was Mita or Midas, who must have represented 
the Phrygian invaders then making their way from Europe 
and north-western Asia Minor and driving the Moschians 
and similar Pontic nations before them. 

A. H. Sayce. 


THE HITTITE MONUMENT OP KAEABEL 

In the brilliant chapter on the fragments of Hipponax in his 
Asianic Elements in Greek Civilization (p. 145) Sir W. M. 
Ramsay has shown (1) that in the fragment describing the 
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Eoyal Eoad to Smyrna the correct reading, or rather division 
of words, in the fourth line is — 

Kal jjLvfjiJia T^tos MvTaXiSi, TrdXfxvSos, 
and (2) that the reference is to the two famous stelae in Karabel, 
one of which was supposed by Herodotus to represent the 
figure of Sesostris. In a note he refers to my having read 
the name of the king in the Moscho-Hittite inscription 
attached to the figure. As the fact is the best verification 
known to me of the correctness of my decipherment of the 
Moscho-Hittite hieroglyphs it is worth while to state it in full. 

Many years ago an excellent photograph of the Karabel 
monument was taken by a Greek. A little later, in 1879, 
I visited the spot and took a squeeze of the inscription. 
Unfortunately, the squeeze was injured on my way back to 
England, and the drawing, accordingly, made from it by 
Mr. Eylands and published in the Transactions of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology (vii, 2 ; 1881) was very far from 
correct. My own drawing made on the spot proves to have 
been much more accurate. Since then, in 1916, I have been 
able to examine the exceptionally good cast in the Art 
Institute at Chicago, where all the characters in the first 
two lines are clear, while those of the third line can be read 
with the help of the pencil copy which I made in 1879. 

The inscription is as follows ; — 

/A^i 

/OOt Jimsf 

My reading would be ; — 

(1) KC Taa-ti nai-e. 

(2) Khalmis DET.-e. 

(3) amis-hu. 

“ (1) Monument of Tuatis, the king (2) of the country of 
Khalmis, (3) the High priest.” 
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The name of Tuatis, written Tuates, meets us again on 
the stela found at Babylon (Messerschmidt ii) : AMEI-a-me-i 
DBT. Tua-a-te-s KUANI-AjM-a-m-s ISI {l)-mi-i-s a-tu{'i)-wis- 
me Tarku-harn-mi-a-ni-s, “ I am Tuates, chief priest, king of 
the city of the Tarkamian family ” (literally “ Tarkammian 
city-king ”)d In the Tel el-Amarna tablets the name appears 
as Teuwatti, the chief of Lapana (perhaps to be identified 
with the Lamena or Lamana of Assur-nazir-pal eastward 
of Tarsus). In Greek inscriptions it takes the form of 
TeaTT-rjs, an inscription of Tennessos giving us the name of 
“ Troilos son of Teattes In Phrygia and the adjoining 
territory we find M^s, gen. Mcuto? (for Moaros), like ‘Peas'. 
The Vannic king Argistis also mentions a contemporary 
ruler of Malatiyeh named Tuates (Sayce, xxxviii, 16 ; JRAS. 
Oct., 1882). 

The “ land of Khalmis ” was the Phrygian district of 
which “ the Midas-city ” was the capital as we learn from 
a Hittite stela discovered there by Sir W. M. Ramsay.^ 
The stela is cut in the rock at the entrance to the citadel 
and represents the standing figure of a god accompanied 
by an inscription in Hittite hieroglyphs which reads : The 
sacred stone of the land of IHialmis.” There was another 
city of Khalma and a land of Khalmis (Ivhalmadana) on the 
western side of the northern Euphrates as we have recently 
learnt from a Hittite cuneiform text {KUB. xxiii. No. 72, 39 ; 
R. 10, 35). Here, too, it is associated with a king Mitas 
or Midas. 

A. H. Sayce. 

1 The form of the character tua in this text is exactly that given to it 
at Karabel. 

2 M ittheilungen d. h. Deutchen arch. Instiliits, xiv, p. 182 (1889). The 
original drawing of the discoverer gives the inscription more correctlv 
than the illustration which omits the first character and blurs the last. 
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PAUNDEAVAKDHANA TO KAENASUBABNA 
(In the 7th century A.D.) 

This pamphlet, presented by the author, has been reprinted 
in convenient form and brings together a large number of 
facts bearing upon the controversial question of the site of 
Karnasubarna. 

It merits the consideration of scholars. 

S. C. Ghosh. 


GLASGOW UNIVERSITY ORIENTAL SOCIETY’S JUBILEE 

The Glasgow University Oriental Society celebrated its 
Jubilee at Glasgow by a reception and exhibition of 
Oriental objects in the Hunterian Museum in the afternoon 
of the 16th December, under the direction of the President, 
Dr. W. B. Stevenson, Professor of Semitic Languages in the 
University, and with the patronage of Dr. E. S. Kait, the 
Principal of the University. In the evening a special lecture 
was delivered by Professor Garstang on “ The Walls of 
J ericho ” . A distinguished company graced both the reception 
and the lecture. 

This society, the oldest of its kind in the British Isles, was 
founded in 1880 by Dr. James Eobertson, the Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow (1877-1907). 
In 1901 an Historical Sketch of the Society was published, 
and since then four volumes of its Transactions and a volume 
entitled Stitdia Seniitica have been issued by it. To mark its 
Jubilee, the Society aims at establishing a “ Publication 
Fund ”, and it appeals to friends of Oriental studies to assist 
in endowing a capital fund that will produce at least £50 
a year. 

The Society deserves the fullest support, as besides being 
the oldest Society of its kind the record of its work is clearly 
one of growing fruitfulness and energy. In memory of one 
of its members it has recently established a University Prize 
for original studies in Arabic, and during the past two years 
no less than ten books have been published by its members. 
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The Khasa Fajmily Law in the Himalaa'an Districts of 
THE United Peo\tnces, India. By L. D. Joshi, B.Sc., 
LL.B. (AllaLabad), LL.D. (London), Barr, at Law., 
M.E.A.S. 8 ^ X 5J, pp. xiv + 368. Allahabad : Govern- 
ment Press. 1929. 

This work, produced as a thesis, secured a doctorate in laws 
in the University of London. It contains a careful and detailed 
account of the family law of those inhabitants of the Kumaun 
Division, Tehri State, and Jaunsar Pargana of Dehra Dun, 
who a century ago would have called themselves Khasa 
Brahmans or Khasa Eajputs. Living as they did in the 
Himalayas, they preserved their own customary law, modifying 
it, no doubt, from time to time, but not following the changes 
wrought by priestly influence in the Hindu law of the plains. 
The incidents recorded here are full of interest to the student 
of ethnography as well as to the lawyer, whether an ordinary 
practitioner or intent on comparison of different systems. 
Within the last century woman in Kumaun was a chattel. 
Even to-day marriage is a civil contract, and the most 
binding part of it is the entry of the woman into her husband’s 
house, where he need not be present. The ease with which 
the contract can be terminated by either party would please 
the most earnest reformer of our own marriage laws. 
Ee-marriage of a widow or a separated wife is permissible, 
and children taken with the woman to her new husband 
are accepted as his. Adoption, while admissible, is made 
not for religious but for worldly purposes. 

Eights in land are vested in the ^ullage community rather 
than in the family, and the son does not acquire at birth the 
full right under the Mitakshara law, though he has a stronger 
position than in Bengal. A widow, remaining in her husband’s^ 
house, may take one of his brothers, or even a stranger, and 
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raise up seed and still be regarded as in his family, though 
if she goes to the house of another man she loses her position. 

The historical account of Kumaun is mainly taken from 
Atkinson’s Gazetteer, and a new history of the tract is badly 
needed. Dr. J oshi’s style is rather diffuse and full of repetition. 
The book would be more useful to both the student and the 
practising lawyer if these faults were eliminated in a future 
edition. A notable omission is the absence of a clear definition 
of the important terms khaikar and hissaddr, and the creation 
of thatwdns during the thirty years of Gurkha rule is not 
mentioned. 

R. Bubn. 


Indigenous Banking in India. By L. C. Jain, M.A., LL.B., 
Ph.D.(Econ.), London. X 5J, pp. xvii + 274. 

London : Macmillan and Co. 1929. Price 15s. 

Dr. Jain has written a competent survey of his subject, 
and equipped it with well-selected tables and diagrams of 
such statistics as are available. He admits frankly that the 
business in India is more largely one of money-lending than 
of banking in the Western sense, as those engaged in it deal 
in the majority of cases with their own private capital and 
do not accept deposits or discount trade bills. His description 
of methods is clear and full, and he gives adequate accounts of 
interest charges, the growth of joint stock banks in India, 
co-operative credit, and attempts to control the evils which 
are bound to arise from the ignorance of borrowers and the 
greed of unscrupulous usurers. 

In his survey of the extent to which the agriculturists are 
indebted he might have referred to Sir Harcourt Butler’s 
speech in November, 1922, which showed that over 60 per cent 
of the landholders in the United Provinces, paying Rs. 5,000 
land revenue or more, were free from debt, and of the rest 
about half were only moderately indebted. The banking 
crisis of 1913, which brought down so many indigenous banks. 
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was largely due to departure from sound metliods. Too many 
banks had locked up fimds in loans for buildings or in 
mortgages on land. Dr. Jain is in error in suggesting that the 
system of taqavi dates from the Acts of 1883^. It was in force 
from the early days of British rule J and the great development 
in times of famine should have been mentioned. Loans on 
joint security have been very successful. In describing the 
legislation which restricts alienation of land, it would have 
been well to refer also to the Encumbered Estates Acts which 
have been very effective in liquidating debt. 

Dr. Jain makes a number of practical suggestions for linking 
the indigenous moneylenders and bankers in the general 
banking system of the country. These will be useful for the 
Committee which is now examining the whole question. 

K. Buen, 


A Study of the Mahavastu. By Bimala Churn Law. 
9 X 6, pp. X + 180, pis. 4. Supplement, pp. 40. Calcutta 
and Simla : Thacker, Spink, and Co., 1930. 

The Mahavastu is well-known for being in its arrangement, 
as Dr. Law says, most disorderly and full of repetitions. He has 
therefore gone through the entire text and given translations 
of the most important passages, and by classing the material 
imder three heads, the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, Gautama 
Buddha, and stories, he has succeeded in presenting an interest- 
ing picture of the legendary portion of the whole. The 
plates, reproductions of Indian sculptui'e and painting, are 
most appropriate and attractive. His method of analysis is 
excellent, and he has succeeded in preserving the impression 
of the original arrangement. This, except for a page of intro- 
duction and a note by Professor Keith, is all that he gives us, 
and it is not exactly what we mean by a study. However, 
he has since made up for this by issuing a Supplement, 
in which ten pages are devoted to Avadana or Apadana 

* See Bengal Reg., XLVI, 1795. 

JBAS. APBIL 1931. 


28 
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contrasted with Jataka, the importance of the study of the 
Mahavastu, religion and philosophy, and other important 
questions. The remainder consists of a useful table 
of correspondences with Senart’s edition and further extracts 
from the work. Is it intentional that the Mahavastu is called 
“ one of the most important books of Mahayana Buddhist 
literature ” ? Later on Dr. Law calls it “ a work on the Vinaya 
of the Lokottaravadins among the Mahasanghikas ”, and 
he appears to favour the date for the work (third or second 
century b.c.) given by MM. H. P. Sastri, but without 
contradicting Professor Keith, who puts it five or six centuries 
later. There is thus considerable room for further study. 

E. J. Thomas. 


La Categorie du duel dans les langues indo- 

EUROPEENNES ET CHAMITO-SEMITIQUES. A. CuNY. 
Extrait des Memoires publies par TAcademie royale de 
Belgique (Classe des Lettres). Collection in 8°. Deuxieme 
Serie, xxviii. 10 x 6J, pp. 68. Bruxelles : M. Hayez, 
1930. Fes. 15. 

The question of relationship between Semitic and Indo- 
European has of late years been studied from the morpho- 
logical side, and with better results than when the chief aim 
consisted in drawing up a list of conomon “ roots ”. 
M. Cuny’s work, even apart from its interest from this general 
point of view, leads to some solid results in Indo-European 
and Semitic philology also. He shows that the dual was not 
originally confined to natural pairs. It was just the other 
way about, and its use in the case of natural pairs only shows 
us where it persisted longest. The first four numbers in 
Indo-European are not the oldest but the latest. They 
were not needed when there was a dual, a trial, and perhaps a 
quatrial, but were added when the inflexional period was 
flourishing, and that is why only these four are inflected. 
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The whole article is an adnairable example of the true com- 
parative method. Its wider significance will have to be 
considered in connection with such results as those of 
H. Pedersen. 

E. J. Thomas. 


The Aryabhatiya of Aryabhata. An ancient Indian 
work on mathematics and astronomy. Translated with 
notes by W. E. Clark. 8 x 5^, pp. xxx -f 90. 
Chicago ; University of Chicago Press. (The Cambridge 
University Press.) 11s. 6d. 

Professor Clark offers this as a preliminary study based on 
inadequate material. Even as such it was well worth doing. 
It allows us to see where at present the chief difficulties lie 
and whereon further study should be concentrated. The 
Aryabhatiya is really two works, the first, the Dasagltika, 
having a separate invocation and conclusion. The subject 
is astronomy, as is also that of the other work, the Aryastasata^ 
except for the chapter on mathematics, the Ganitapada. 
The edition is well supplied with references to the works 
of modern scholars who have studied the subject, as well as to 
the Indian astronomical literature. The moderation of the 
editor’s judgment on disputed questions inspires confidence. 

E. J. Thomas. 

Catalogue of the Royal Engineers Corps Library at 
the Horse Guards, Whitehall, London. 8^ X 6, pp. 
xxviii -j- 522. Chatham : Mackays, Ltd. Published by 
the Institution of Royal Engineers. 1929. 

This catalogue has the somewhat unusual feature of being 
essentially a subject catalogue. Its aim is “ to enable officers 
to see at a glance what books on any one subject (are) to be 
found in the Library ”. There is no doubt that from the 
point of view of the student who is not seeking a particular 
book, but who wants to know what books there are for him 
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to study, this is the best arrangement. There is an Index of 
authors’ names, which allows the book to be used as an 
author catalogue, but anonymous works do not always seem 
to be adequately treated. Revision by someone with a 
competent knowledge of German would have been advisable, 
though the occasional lapses do not impair its usefulness. 

E. J. Thomas. 


A Grammar of the Kui Language. By Rev. W. W. 
Winfield. 10 x 7, pp. xiv + 248. Bibliotheca Indica, 
245. Calcutta ; Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1928. 

A Vocabulary of the Kui Language. Kui English. 
Same author and publishers, pp. xiv + 132. Bibliotheca 
Indica, 252. 1929. 

The speakers of the Kui language are known from the 
Oriya name handha, kondho, as Kandhs and in the Anglo- 
Indian corruption as Khonds. Mr. Winfield prefers the 
name Konds as a satisfactory Europeanized term. As Kui 
is not a literary language, the chief interest of the grammar 
is philological, and it has a special value from this point of 
view as it has not been crowded with a Sanskrit vocabulary. 
Mr. Winfield’s grammar is the first executed on an adequate 
scale, and is specially welcome for its phonetic method and 
treatment of the syntax. The vocabulary which now 
accompanies it follows the plan of the grammar, and 
distinguishes words that are borrowed from Oriya. 

E. J. Thomas. 


Indian Islam. A religious history of Islam in India. By 
Murray T. Titus, Ph.D. (Hartford, K.S.M.), D.D. 
(Ohio, Wesleyan). 84 X 54, pp. xvii -j- 290. London : 
Humphrey Milford. 1930. Price 12s. fid. net. 

A monograph of this kind on Islam in India has long been 
desired. The numerous sects professing Muhammadanism 
in the sub-continent have peculiar qualities due to their 
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relationsliips with Hinduism and to ancient local custom, 
and these sects are of decided interest to anyone engaged in 
the study of Islam or of India. They are described in the 
present work in lucid and agreeable fashion ; the newest 
developments of Islam in India — which there has djmamic 
qualities — being set forth, together with the effects of 
Western thought and political activity on the ideas of Indian 
Muslims of different types of mind, both progressive and 
reactionary. Towards the end of the book there are given some 
extremely useful tables showing the distribution of Muslims 
among the various provinces of India, their racial origins and 
“ social classifications ”, their religious orders and their 
languages. Several pages also are devoted to the vernacular 
press, the periodicals belonging to which are distributed 
over all the provinces of India and make use of numerous 
languages, including English. 

The sections of the book dealing with the later history of 
Muhammadanism and its development in India are of 
considerable value and interest. For the early part of the 
history and for his general account of the Islamic institutions 
the author has, unfortunately, relied on late and secondary 
sources mostly in translations from Arabic and Persian, 
with the result that much of what he says on these subjects 
is obsolete. Dr. Titus still regards the early Muslims as 
having set forth with the Qur’an in one hand and a sword 
in the other, but he leaves unexplained how it was that in these 
circumstances so much of a country like Persia, for example, 
in spite of its being a province of the Caliphate, remained 
unconverted until well on in the third century of Islam. Also 
he still maintains (pp. 17 f.) that Muslim canon law — as 
though Islam also recognized a secular law — early in the 
development of the faith made jihad incumbent on every 
Muslim sovereign and that “the people against whom the 
jihad is directed must first be invited to embrace Islam. 
If they refuse they have two alternatives : (1) to submit to 
Muslim rule, become dhimmis, and pay the jizyah (poll-tax) 
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and khardj (land-tax) ; or (2) fight Actually, there is 
little doubt that, under the Umayyads and after, all holders 
of land, whether unbelievers or Muslims, were made to pay 
khardj, and in the first century of Islam, if not later, jizya 
and khardj were interchangeable terms, a fact which implies 
that ‘Umar at any rate formulated no rule specifying jfzya 
as a poll-tax payable in return for Muslim protection. In 
the passage quoted. Dr. Titus has been misled by his sources 
into confusing the general and the specialized meanings of 
the word dhimrni, the former being applicable to any person 
under the dhirnma of Islam and the latter only to a member of 
the ahl al-kitdb. On p. 18 he inserts an explanatory sentence 
declaring that “ the status of dhimrni may be offered only to 
those people who have a scripture ” — amongst whom Islam 
certainly did not include the Hindus, and yet on the next 
page he describes how the first invader of India “ on 
approaching a city of the infidels . . . offered them the 
alternative of embracing Islam or of becoming dhimmis 
and j^aying jizyah ”. One can only set down such errors as 
these to the neglect of good and early authorities and the fact 
that the author has thereby been led astray into the common 
fault of seeing in the system of Islam an ordered simplicity 
which it never possessed except in theories formulated by the 
‘ulamd at a comparatively late stage in the development 
of the faith. Other errors due to the use of translations 
rather than original texts — ^though they may be misprints — 
are hijrat “ emigration ” (pp. 62 and 192) for hijrat, ddbir 
for dabir “ secretary ” (p. 68), and Ja‘far as-Siddiq for 
al-Sddiq, the 6th imam (p. 84). 

E. Levy. 


Studies in the Psalms, Part I. By Samuel Daiches, 
Ph.D, 8L X 5^, pp. ii -J- 50. H. Milford, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1930. 5s. 

This book forms No. 12 of the Jews’ College Publications, 
and its genesis is a paper read before the Society for Old 
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Testament Study. In tliis paper, printed as the first essay in 
these studies, Dr. Daiches put forward the thesis that mK and 
in many passages of the Old Testament have a 
meaning not hitherto recognized, viz., “man of wealth,” 
“ man of position,” often with the implication that such are 
evil, wicked doers, and that this meaning is specially 
recognizable in the Book of Psalms. In the present instal- 
ment only a portion of the Psalter is dealt with (i-xv) and 
a clear case is made out for our author’s contention, which 
cannot be ignored by lexicographers. 

The second essay maintains that the difficulties of inter- 
pretation in Psalms ix, x are overcome by attaching meanings 
to IPIjK and which have hitherto escaped the com- 
mentators : like mK and p; being not “ weak 

man” but “strongman”, the haughty, arrogant, wicked 
man ; and “ wealthy people ”, with the added notion of 
their being oppressors who are not the heathen but bad 
Israelites. Incidentally, light is thrown on other passages 
of Scripture (e.g. Haggai ii, 14 ; Isai. xiii, 7 ; 2 Chron. xiv, 10) 
which have troubled the exegetes ; and one great gain by 
Dr. Daiches’ theory is that it enables us to read what is 
before us, the Massoretic Text, without resource to countless 
emendations. 

In the third essay the chief interest circles round the 
meanings assigned to in Ps. vii, 8, and to h2ri in 

Ps. ix, 9. Dr. Daiches suggests that D'CK'? does not denote 
“nations ” but “ persons of importance ”, wealthy people, thus 
making Budde’s emendation unnecessary ; and that 

means here “ the land ” (Assyr. tabalu) and not “ the 
world”, a suggestion which simplifies the interpretation 
of other difficult passages which are to be dealt with in a 
forthcoming essay. 

Particular interest attaches to the last section of the book 
which gives a new interpretation of the second Psalm, 
admittedly a crux to all commentators. Dr. Daiches submits 
that.it is a Psalm entirely Jewish, dealing only with the land 
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and the people of Israel. Here his view of the meaning of 
CU, “ the nobles ” and not “ the nation ”, gives the key to 
his interpretation ; and he suggests that an appropriate 
heading for the Psalm would be “ The great ones in the land, 
too, should be righteous.” The exegesis upsets the common 
view that the Psalm is Messianic and deserves a detailed 
investigation. is rendered “ worship in purity ” 

(as EV. marg.) and Dr. Daiches rules out absolutely the 
meaning of “ son ” for 12, “ as it is not the king who is of 
real importance in this Psalm, but God, whose law the king 
proclaims and whose righteousness the king practises.” 

These essays display the acumen which we associate with 
Dr. Daiches’ contributions to linguistics and exegesis, and we 
look forward to the issue of the further studies, which are to 
be continued on the lines already indicated in the present 
volume. 

A. W. Greenup. 


Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from Chinese 
Sources. Translated with an introduction, notes and 
indices by Giuseppe Tucci. 9-1- X 6, pp. xxx, 40, 32, 
77,89,91. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, XLIX. Baroda: 
Oriental Institute, 1929. 

The four texts here translated formed part of the materials 
which Professor Tucci used for his survey of Buddhist logic 
before Dihnaga, published in the July 1929 number of this 
Journal, pp. 451-88. To these texts he gives the titles 
Tarka-sastra (= Xanjio 1252) ; Uj)dya-hrdaya (= Nanjio 
1247) ; Vigraha-vydvartani (= Nanjio 1251) ; and Sata- 
sdstra (= Nanjio 1189). He translates the two former into 
Sanskrit (because they are very technical, and because they 
are such as to appeal to naiydyikas of modern India), while 
disclaiming the purpose of giving a hypothetical restoration 
of the original texts. The two latter are translated into 
English ; the Vigraha-vydvartani being accompanied with an 
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edition of the Tibetan version in Roman characters, the 
translation in this case being from the Tibetan as well as 
from the Chinese. 

The first two works are of purely logical interest, though 
the interest is narrow. Both are concerned with debate 
(vivada) merely, the subject of the Tarlca-sastra being 
sopMstici elenchi {jdti and nigrahasthana) , while the Updya- 
hrdaya — though it is a rambling work touching on a variety of 
topics which appear to have been thought useful to a debater — 
is interested in sophistry rather than logic. The Tarka-sastra 
reproduces the familiar divisions of the sophistic art without 
material modifications, and so far as internal evidence goes 
there seems to be no reason for regarding it as an early work. 
It was translated into Chinese in 552-557 a.d., and the attribu- 
tion of it to Vasubandhu has perhaps no better ground than 
the cataloguers’ dislike of anonymity. There is a passage (p. 25, 
1. 6 ff.) dealing with arthapaitisama which uses the illustration 
given by Yatsyayana (the wrong implication “ when there 
are no clouds it does not rain : therefore when there are 
clouds it does ”). Professor Tucci says that this is “ alluded, 
to in NS. II, ii, 3, and is almost verbatim quoted by NSB.” 
But (if there is any question of quotation in so trite an illustra- 
tion) why should not the Tarka-sdstra be quoting the sutra ? 
The work is familiar with the terminology of the trairupya 
(p. 13, 11. 15-16), which is later than the Nydya-sutm and 
-bhdsya. As to the antiquity of the Updya-hrdaya, Professor 
Tucci holds that some of the classifications of the Nydya-sutra 
do not appear to be so old as those found in the vdda section 
of Caraka ; and he infers that the Updya-hrdaya (which re- 
sembles Caraka rather than the NS.) is therefore more primi- 
tive than NS. But is the premise sound ? Caraka and these 
other vademecums of debate may look more primitive because 
they did not care to be too thorough. And it is not easy to 
believe that the Nydya-sutm and -bhdsya, which after all are 
great logical works, owe anything to second-rate writings such 
as (after all allowance is made for the deficiencies of the 
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Chinese translation to which Professor Tucci frequently calls 
attention) these still appear to be. 

The case is different with the other two works, the Vigraha- 
vydvartani attributed to Nagarjuna and the Sata-sdstra 
attributed to Aryadeva. These are of much greater interest 
and it is not unreasonable to impute them to great names. The 
former is an epistemological tract in the characteristic 
Madhyamaka vein, embodying an attack on the pramdnas 
which Professor Tucci is justified in regarding as very closely 
related to the discussion in NS. II, i, 8-19. He 
goes so far as to say that “ there is no doubt that 
this refutation of pramdnas was known to the compilers of 
NS. and to Yatsyayana ...” “ There is no doubt that the 

compiler of this section of NS. meant to refute the attacks 
of Nagarjuna as contained in the Vigrahavyavartani and 
implicitly in MMK.” It is of course plain that NS. is arguing 
against a sceptic who denies that there is any criterion of 
truth ; and he brings in the dream-argument in the connection 
(and, as Vidyabhusana long since pointed out, in the language) 
in which Nagarjuna employs it ; not as a moment in the 
idealist argument for the unreality of an e.xternal world 
{bdhya-sunyatd), but to suggest that, as dreams have not only 
no real objects, but also no logic or criterion of the real, so 
also there is no logic in our waking thoughts. This reference 
to the dream-argument was misunderstood, so that the 
passage in NS. was thought to be directed against the vijndna- 
vada. But, as Nagarjuna uses it — and as NS. cites it, — it is 
not a merely idealistic but a sceptical argument ; an argu- 
ment of the sunya-vada. If Professor Tucci had said that the 
sutra-kdra meant to refute precisely such arguments as 
Nagarjuna puts forward, his position would have been un- 
assailable. But there is still a doubt whether Nagarjuna was 
the first to use such arguments : and therefore it seems 
unsafe to draw the conclusion that this section of NS. is 
later than (or contemporary with) Nagarjuna. 

The Sata-sdstra is neither specifically logical nor epistemo- 
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logical, but its inclusion among texts on logic is justified by 
tbe logical interest of its arguments and of some of its topics, 
and by the fact that it not only refers frequently to the teach- 
ings of the Vaisesilca-sutm but even quotes five sutras which 
are to be found in Nydya-sutra III, i (the discussion of atman. 
All these quoted sutras will be found on pp. 32-36 of Tucci’s 
translation of the Sata-sasira : and all form part of Aryadeva’s 
own sutras, not of the commentary thereon). The obvious 
inference from these quotations would seem to be that this 
part of NS., at any rate, existed in very much its present 
form before the time of Aryadeva. But Professor Tucci 
finds himself precluded from drawing this inference by 
the fact that “ these quotations are referred to by the com- 
mentator not as being taken from the Nyaya system but from 
the Vaisesikas He therefore suggests the hypothesis 

that these sutras “ were already existent though belonging 
to a Vaisesika text and not to the NS.” But perhaps reference 
to the Nyaya, under that name, could not be expected in any 
early work ; not because the Nyaya did not exist, but 
because the name was not applied to the system until com- 
paratively late. It may be suggested that the name first 
came to be used as a result of that section in Vatsyayana’s 
bhdsya (on NS. I, i, 1) in which he insists that the 
five-membered syllogism is the method — ^paramo nydyah. 
Before that, the school might have been regarded as a modifica- 
tion of the Vaisesika in the direction of orthodoxy ; as in 
fact it is. And, for want of a better name, and because it was 
often of no importance to distinguish, opponents might use 
the term Vaisesika — or sometimes Yogdh (see Mr. Ksetresa- 
chandra Chattopadhyaya’s note on A Peculiar Meaning of 
Yoga, published in this Journal, October, 1927, pp. 854-8) — 
to denote either system. Professor Tucci has in this book 
made generally accessible evidence of first-rate importance. 
In the translation of the Sata-sdstra the book seems to reach 
the climax of its interest ; but it is from first to last an achieve- 
ment which compels admiration, and a contribution to the 
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literature of the subject the full significance of which may take 
some time to realize. 

H. N. E. 


Legendes sub les Nartes suivies de cinq notes mytholo- 
giques. By Georges Dumezie, Professor a I’Universite 
de Constantinople. 10 x 6|-, pp. xii -j- 213. Paris: 
Champion, 1930. Price 40 fs. 

This is the eleventh volume of the series of the Prench 
Institute of Leningrad, and does not at first sight appear to fit 
into a purely Eussian set of publications, but the author is 
careful to show that the folk-tales, of which he gives fifty-one, 
with numerous variants, varying but little from each other, 
have some value, though not much, for comparison with 
Slavonic hero and giant tales. The legends are from Ossetia, 
Kabarda, Circassia, Chechenia, etc., and it is a pity that the 
author’s travels in the Caucasus, in 1928, did not include 
a visit to Ossetia, the country where the memory of these wild 
“ international heroes ” of the “ iron age ” was still very much 
alive down to almost the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The Ossets, as descendants of the Alans and Sarmato-Scythians 
and last sur\d\dng representatives of the “Iranians of Europe”, 
preserved many stories showing how good an ethnographic 
observer Herodotus (in his sixth book) was, and M. Dumezil 
devotes his first note (pp. 151 to 166) to this point, following 
the lead of Vsevolod Miller. In this classical field the author 
has already worked for some years (cf. his studies on the 
Centaurs, 1929, and the Crime of the Lemnian women, 1924), 
and the book before us is a useful contribution to the elucida- 
tion of Greek, Norse and other mythologies by comparison 
with early beliefs current in the Caucasus. One of the most 
interesting passages in the book is that summing up earlier 
observations concerning the “ Eoue de Saint Jean ”, at 
Basse-Kontz, near Thionville (p. 196), a solar myth found 
also, with the same name (p. 198), in the Osset stories. The 
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bibliographic material on pp. 16-18 will be useful to those 
who read Eussian. M. Dumezil has inadvertently inserted a 
superfluous letter in the honoured name of Kondakov (note 
on p. 164). 

0. W. 


Aemeno-Pelasgica. Geschichte der Armenischen Philologie 
in Kritischer Beleuchtung nach ihren ethnologischen 
Zusammenhangen dargestellt mit Beilagen und Exkursen 
iiber die Asianische-Mediterranische Vorgeschichte. By 
Joseph Karst. 10 x 64, pp. xii + 213. Heidelberg 
(Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung). 1930. Price 
M. 10. 

Professor Karst, of Strasbourg, occupies a high place among 
Armenologists, and this work is dedicated to the Mechitarists 
and printed by them at their press in Vienna, though published 
at Heidelberg in the series of “ Schriften der EIsass-Lothring- 
ischen wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft ”. Its name shows its 
nature as a first attempt to deal with the Pelasgian substratum 
imderlying the so-called “ Indo-Germanic ” element in 
Armenian. By “ Pelasgian ” we are to understand : (l)Proto- 
Pelasgian, a series of prehistoric tongues of the type of 
Basque (Euskara), Proto-Caucasian ; (2) Deutero-Pelasgian, 
e.g. Armenian, Albanian, Deutero-Ligurian and probably 
the Deutero-Iberian or Ebro-Iberian of north-eastern Spain. 

The book is but a summary of conclusions arrived at in a 
much more extensive work, ready for the press, on the 
prehistoric Asian-Mediterranean peoples and languages. 

Among those to whom Professor Karst acknowledges his 
indebtedness is Professor Marr, whose “ Japhetitic ” theories 
have made so great a stir in the philological world. 

There are five chapters : 1, Historical position of Armenian ; 
2, Dialects, etc. ; 3, Etymology ; 4, Phonetics ; 5, Morphology. 
There are also three supplementary monographs, two of which 
deal with Basque and Armenian and Iranian ethnical 
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affinities and the third with Thogarma-Thorgom (Togarmah, 
grandson of Japheth, Gen. x, 3, and Ezekiel xxxviii, 6) as 
the ancestor of peoples formerly inhabiting the lands from 
Turan-Turkistan through Armenia to Cappadocia, Crete, 
Libya, Spain. A threefold index facilitates reference. 

0. W. 


Rassen und Religionen im alten Voedeeasien. By 

Max Sempee. 8^ x 5|, pp. 468 with front., 8 pi., 8 fig. 

Heidelberg (Carl Winter). 1930. Price 25 m. 

Trained and practised in paleontology and geology, un- 
travelled in the Near East and unskilled in the languages of 
that region, Herr Semper has yet written a book well worthy 
of notice on the races and religions of antiquity. His biblio- 
graphical list, with five or six hundred entries, is a good one, 
and his index (very useful, though confessed to be incomplete) 
covers a wide range of subjects. As a collection of materials 
from many good sources, with abundant concise references to 
authorities, this is more than a summary compilation of 
printed matter checked by consultation with such well-known 
men as the late von Lecoq, F. W. K. Muller, and Jos. 
Marquardt ; it is an attempt to find in history an inspiration 
for the Germans and their kinsfolk, a guidance in their 
religious and ethical life at the present day. The frontispiece 
is a clue to the purpose of the book ; it is a drawing based on 
the Sasanid relief in Persepolis representing Ardvi Sura 
Anahita and, as the last chapter shows, Herr Semper claims 
to have demonstrated the long conflict in history between 
Anahita (Athene, Walkiire, etc.) and Istar (Astarte, Aphrodite, 
etc.). 

Book I is devoted to Ethnography ; Book II, Aryan and 
Caucasian deities (India, Mithras, Anahita) ; Book HI, 
religions of the Aegean and Asia Minor (Minoan and Mycenaean, 
Nude Goddesses, Attis, etc.) ; Book IV, interaction of ideas 
(Hellenic and pre-Hellenic gods, the Caucasian conception. 
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Marduk and Jahve, the Persian conception, magic and 
dogmatism) ; beginning on p. 414 we have an examination 
of the ideals of womanhood which gives a good view of the 
main object of the whole work — the contrast between the 
two erotic types, Anahita and Istar. 

Of particular interest is the insistence (e.g. on p. 5) of the 
author on the great importance of studying the ancestors of 
the Caucasian peoples of to-day, so little known hitherto 
from the standpoint of comparative religious history. Plates 
ii, iii, from originals at Karnak and Luxor, show Mitanni 
of Mingrelian and Lesghian types like those of to-day. 

0. W. 


A Short History of Aurangzib. By Sir Jadunath 

Sarkar. 7| X 5, pp. ii -f 507 : map 1. Calcutta : M. C. 

Sarkar and Sons, 1930. Rs. 5. 

This book appears without preface or other introductory 
matter, but a note on the title-page informs the reader that it 
is abridged from the author’s larger work, that well-known 
classic, The History of Aurangzib. The reviewer is not therefore 
concerned with the subject-matter, which has already passed 
the critics, but only M'ith the method of presentation, and the 
verdict on this point must be almost wholly favourable. The 
narrative is clearly and orderly, the characterization of 
individuals is excellent, and, while the book is not short by 
present-day standards, there is very little indeed that could be 
spared. The best proof of the author’s power of presentation 
is the fact that even battles are rendered intelligible without the 
aid of diagrams ; but I must admit that I have found the 
sieges occasionally puzzling, and I should like to suggest 
that the next edition might be enriched with plans of a 
few of the more important fortresses, such as Golconda or 
Bijapur. The map, too, might be improved. It is over- 
crowded owing to the insertion of details which are 
not relevant to the subject-matter, notably the network of 
railways, which make it difficult to follow the system of roads. 
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a vital topic for the readers ; while it does not show all the 
places mentioned in the text. These, however, are small 
matters ; the book can be recommended with confidence to 
any readers who have not time or opportunity to study 
the author’s larger work. 

W. H. M. 


Christians in China before the year 1550. By A. C. 

Moule. 8b X 5b, pp. xiv + 293 pis. 14, illustrations 6. 

London : S.P.C.K., 1930. 15s. 

This is a work of value to the student interested in this 
subject. He will find brought together, if not all the informa- 
tion that is available, yet ample to supply his needs. It consists 
largely of translations of letters, paragraphs from books, edicts 
and other literature in various languages, all of which, as would 
be expected from the author, are adequately documented. 

Nestorianism in its two importations and Roman 
Catholicism in its first mission to China are the subjects of the 
book. The first Nestorian settlement in the days of that great 
T’ang emperor, T’ai Tsung, was definitely a mission to the 
Chinese and for some centuries was not without a measure of 
success. The second Nestorian importation can hardly be 
called a mission, at any rate not to the Chinese, amongst 
whom its propagation seems to have been hardly appreciable, 
though to some extent it was successful among the con- 
quering Mongols. It was chiefly the religion of certain tribes 
which had been swept into the Mongol army and of Nestorian 
officials and soldiers of the coloniae established in various parts 
of China by the armies of occupation, and the entourage of 
those armies. 

Mr. Moule has been unable to find evidence in support of the 
theories that have been advanced for the disappearance of the 
first Nestorian Church. Whether it became a sect of Buddhists, 
or was destroyed in the persecution that fell on Buddhists and 
Christians alike in a.d. 845, or whether, far removed from its 
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base, with no oversight and with few books and little that was 
distinctive in its faith, it gradually sank into decay, as did 
Judaism at a later date, Mr. Moule has found no evidence of 
value to prove. Nor has he been able to find anything to show 
that with the second advent of Nestorianism under the Mongol 
rulers any churches of the early mission remained. Nor has he 
discovered any documents to show in what manner the second 
Nestorian importation disappeared, or the Catholic Mission 
founded by John of Monte Corvino. The only reasonable 
conclusion seems to be that both the second Nestorians and 
the first Catholics were chiefly associated with the Mongol 
invaders with their international armies and peoples, and had 
little contact with the Chinese people. It would be a natural 
consequence that, along with the expulsion of the Mongols in 
the latter half of the fourteenth century, occurred the expulsion 
of the Christians, who disappear from our ken in the wake 
of the vanishing invaders. 

The author, with meticulous care, has presented all the 
evidence that is of value to the student of this difficult problem. 
Such scanty records from Chinese sources as he has collected 
are useful as showing the extent of the groimd occupied by the 
first and second Nestorians, as well as by the Catholics, but 
Christianity cannot have been of sufficient importance in so 
vast a coimtry as to command much attention from Chinese 
writers. It is true that Christians, under the T’ang and Yuan 
dynasties, occupied high positions. Marco Polo’s governor- 
ship of Yang-Chou is an instance of this, as also is the 
Yeh'li-k’o-wen Yuan, or Board for Christians, in the capital, 
though this is shown to be rather for the control of the 
Christian nations or tribes, chiefly dwelling in the north- 
west, than for the control of Christian communities in China 
itself. 

The author has made it clear that the Nestorian monument 
of A.D. 781 at Hsi-an is the first authentic evidence that exists 
of Christianity in China. His translation of its text includes 
the further knowledge aequired since the days of Wylie and 
JEAS. APEIL 1931 . 29 
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Legge, but has hardly captured the style of the original, or of 
Wylie. The hymn “ gloria in Excelsis Deo ”, foxmd by 
M. Pelliot at Tun-huang, is so-called on the authority of 
Dr. A Mingana who identifies it with the Syriac version. 
However this may be, the Chinese version bears no 
resemblance to the Latin version. Seeing that the whole of 
its translation could equally well be expressed in the third 
person, as in the original, it seems less graceful to have used 
“ You ” and “Yours ”. Nor does the translation convey the 
rhythm of the Chinese version. But let the reader be 
grateful, for the original is not easy. 

It may be noted that the opening phrase of the imperial 
decree, on p. 39, repeats the style of the Tao Te Ching : “ The 
Way has no unvarying name, the sages have no unvarying 
systems ; in succeeding places they have set up their teaching 
for the unceasing relief of all the living.” It is at least doubtful 
if I5S means as stated “ to suit the land ”, but rather “ in 
their several regions ”. At any rate the decree shows the 
admirable breadth of view of the renowned ruler in recognizing 
variety of expression in religion. Again it is doubtful if ^ ^ 
means “ it fixes the essentials of production and perfec- 
tion ”, but rather “ for initiating and perfecting, it establishes 
essentials ”. Instead of “ In its speech ”, perhaps “ In its 
phraseology ”, or “ terminology ”, might be considered ; 
and instead of “in its principle there is (perfect accom- 
plishment) forgetting the means ” perhaps the idea is that, 
possessing the principles, the details in regard to them may be 
ignored, for is another Taoist phrase from Chuang 

Tzu, “ the fish being caught the trap may be ignored.” 
The four characters translated “It is the salvation of living 
beings, it is the wealth of men ”, is a Buddhist phrase meaning 
“ It saves (or blesses) the living and benefits men ”. As to 
“ A brilliant breeze blows towards the east ^ ]M, M 
seems to be a delicate allusion to the “ Nestorian breeze 
fanning the east ”, seeing that ^ was the name of the 
Nestorian church. These and other details need not interfere 
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with the appreciation of the general reader, and the student 
who knows the Chinese language may have the pleasure 
of trying to make his own version of the Chinese texts. 

Mr. Moule has rendered a service to all who wish to know 
what can at present be known about Christianity in China 
down to the fall of the Mongols. 

W. E. SOOTHILL. 


Dee Anfangee unsees Glaubens. By Lie. Dr. Wilhelm 

Eebt. X 9|, pp. viii -f 137, pis. 5, map 1. Leipzig; 

Eduard Pfeiffer, 1930. 11m. 

This book describes itself as an investigation of the way in 
which the Gospels have been transmitted, and if novelty of 
conclusion be a merit it is highly meritorious ! The writer is a 
Nordist ; according to him there is a sort of golden chain con- 
necting the Veda and the Avesta, Zoroaster, the picture of 
Jesus drawn by Simon Magus, the German Mysticism of the 
Middle Ages, Jlartin Luther’s book on the Freedom of a 
Christian, and so on to Kant and Fichte (p. viii). This prepares 
us for surprises, and we get them. 

That the Gospel of Mark was a source of Matthew and Luke, 
and that a common source (Q, Erbt’s SE) lies behind these 
two is acknowledged by Dr. Erbt, but this does not lead him 
far enough. A Nordic spirit of divination has enabled him to 
reconstruct UE, an Vrevangelium ; and SQ, an original 
Spruchquelle. But this is not all. Simon Peter denied his 
Master, but as told in our Gospels the act was venial ; it did no 
harm to any one. But we read elsewhere of a Simon who dis- 
suaded Jesus from going to His passion, of a Simon who 
treated Jesus unworthily and objected to the gracious forgive- 
ness of the “ Woman that was a sinner ” (Luke vii) — in other 
words a bad Simon. The “ betrayer ” of Jesus was one Judas, 
but he is a lay figure, invented for the purpose. According to 
Dr. Erbt the real betrayer was Simon Peter himself, though 
1 fterwards he repented ! So we get a tradition of two Simons, 
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a good and a bad, corresponding to the different parties among 
the early Disciples. The real Simon, again according to Erbt, 
lived near Haifa on Mount Carmel, where most of the real 
activity of Jesus is to be placed, near a little town called in the 
Middle Ages “ Old Tyre 

I do not think it necessary to go much further with Dr. 
Erbt’s theories, and will content myself with one or two 
detached remarks. (1) William of Tyre really does speak of 
antiqua Tyrus, but this name is unknown to earlier times and to 
oriental tradition. It is surely not out of place to remark what 
an ancient place “ Old Tyre ” must have been if the name 
really meant what it says ! The place is now called et-T^reJi, 
whereas Tyre has been called Sur or Sor by both Jews and 
Phenicians at least ever since Old Testament times. “ Old 
Tjnre ” seems to me a Crusaders’ blunder. (2) A curious 
statement meets us on p. 2, which may mislead the innocent 
reader. Dr. Erbt quotes the words of Jesus in Luke vii, 22, 
and then says Professor Schaeder has proved that enumera- 
tion of these works of healing is part of the traditional descrip- 
tion of the JJrmensch. From the context you would gather 
the authority was “ Iranian ”, but the quotation which follows 
is not ancient and heathen at all, but only a description in the 
Mandaean Ginza of the essentially Christian figure of St. 
Enosh (GR i, 29 ; ii, 53). (3) A more general point may be 
kept for the last. Dr. Erbt’s over-ingenious reconstruction 
of the Gospel History is not likely to win general acceptance. 
So complicated a transformation cannot be deduced from 
the documents : at the best it must be regarded as serious 
romance, like that of Venturini and his successors, including 
Mr. George Moore. But what is the impelling cause that leads 
to the production of these more or less learned romances ? 
Is it not a feeling that we have not yet produced a satis- 
factory exegesis of the Gospels themselves, that the story, 
which in the last resort we owe to Mark, does not seem to 
hang together ? Former generations were content to base 
their idea of the beginmngs of Christianity on the Gospels, the 
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demand now is to base it on the movement itself of which the 
Gospels give an account. It is a very difficult task, but if Dr. 
Erbt succeeds in making his readers convinced that a problem, 
either of reconstruction or of more intelligent explanation, 
really is there to be solved his book will not have been 
altogether unsuccessful. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


The Most Noble and Famous Travels of Marco Polo, 
together with the Travels of Nicholo de’Conti, edited 
from the Elizabethan translation of John Frampton, 
by N. M. Penzer, M.A. 10 X 7i, pp. lx + 381, pis. 2, 
maps 11. London : The Argonaut Press, 1929. 

It has just been announced that “ the most completely 
equipped Asiatic expedition in modern times is soon to be 
organized ... to traverse areas little visited since the famous 
journey of Marco Polo ”. If the members of that expedition 
purpose to follow the route of that wonderful traveller, they 
will find this book worth their study, less for the text than for 
the critical notes of Mr. Penzer. Not only they but all those 
who are interested in the first great Asiatic traveller will be 
grateful for the issue of this handsome volume. 

Only three copies of Frampton’s book are known to exist, 
nor has it ever been reprinted until now. One of the attrac- 
tions of this issue is that it is presented in its original Eliza- 
bethan form and spelling, the “ original head- and tail-pieces 
have also been preserved, together with the sixteenth-century 
capitals ”. The edition is on Japon vellum and is limited to 
1050 numbered copies. The original woodcut on the title page 
is by William Monk, K.E., and the volume is printed by the 
Cambridge University Press. 

The pages are not disfigured by notes, which are placed 
towards the end of the book, there occupying 110 pages, 
followed by eighty pages of an appendix giving selected 
passages from Kamusio’s version, supplementing the account 
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in Frampton. The Index also covers nearly forty pages. There 
is a map showing Europe, Asia, and part of Africa, and in 
addition eleven new maps “ to elucidate the itinerary of our 
great traveller 

Our geographical knowledge has increased in detail even 
since the recent days of Yule, whose labours are beyond the 
need of commendation, as are those of Cordier. Moreover, 
the recently published work of Benedetto has for the first time 
classified the various MSS. into the “ groups to which they 
belong ”, has increased the Yule-Cordier list of MSS. from 73 
to 138, and has revealed the existence of one “ that contains 
many of the passages used by Kamusio ”. The text given 
in Benedetto is that of fr. 1116 ; this Yule “ owned to be the 
best text ”, yet he discarded it in favour of “ those used by 
Pauthier which were much inferior ”. 

Frampton made his version from the Spanish of Santaella 
and Mr. Penzer in his painstaking Introduction traces the 
history, not only of this, but, of the other versions. He also 
discusses at length the itineraries, suggesting certain amend- 
ments which are deserving of consideration. Referring to the 
difficult itinerary from Kinsay to Zayton I have tried in vain 
to identify the route as described in the texts. It is over 
forty-six years since I travelled down the Ts’ien T’ang, and 
can form no adequate judgment from that experience. If 
Marco Polo had not been so careful to state that the places 
named were important, it would have been possible to believe 
that some of them were mere hamlets used as travelling 
stations. For instance, when Sir Alexander Hosie made 
his valuable map showing the commercial products of China, he 
was astonished to find villages of no size shown in the existing 
maps, while cities not far from them were totally omitted 
simply because they did not fall in the line of march. There are 
remarkable route maps still to be found in places, exhibiting 
^very town and hamlet on the journey, but I am not 
acquainted with one for the route described by Polo. If, as 
the editor says, “ any attempt at tracing the localities on 
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etymological grounds seems hopeless,” then all else seems to 
resolve itself into guessing. The direction in Chekiang is 
given as one day south to Tanpiju, three more days presum- 
ably in the same direction to Vugiu, two more days south-east 
to Ghiugiu, three days south undefined, four days to Cianscian 
which parts a river in two parts, and four days further to 
Cugiu on the borders of the Fukien province. This seems to 
reach a total of seventeen days from Hangchow to the border 
of the adjoining province, a distance representing little more 
than 10 miles a day, a very slow rate of progress. Neither 
Yule’s nor Phillips’ suggested routes satisfy and there is 
still scope left for some traveller and scholar to solve this 
difficult problem. 

Students of JIarco Polo will recognize their indebtedness to 
Mr. Penzer for his issue of this volume, not least for the valu- 
able introduction and notes which he has provided. 

W. E. SOOTHILL. 


The Quatrains of ’Omar-i-Khayyam. Persian text taken 
from two newly discovered oldest manuscripts with an 
English Prose Version by Friedrich Rosen. 5^ x 4, 
pp. vi -|- 200 -p 17 -H 197, pis. 4. London : Luzac 
and Co. 7s. Gd. 

This little book is in two parts, English and Persian. The 
former has a short preface followed by the English translation 
of 329 quatrains taken from a MS. which may be called J- 

(■X>- for ‘-new”), 13 quatrains as given in a shorter 

fragment contained in Mirza Muhammad Khan Qazvini’s 
Munisu’l-Ahrar, and 63 quatrains from another MS. (also 
provided by Mirza Qazvini) written in Herat in 930 a.h. 
To these translations a few notes are added ; they are clearly 
meant for readers who know little about Persian. The 
title page is not quite accurate ; 930 a.h. is not “ oldest ”, 
and J’s date is doubtful. The Persian half has an introduction 
and a short account of Khayyam, followed by the Persian 
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texts, of which translations are given in the first part, and an 
article in Arabic by Khayyam on the determination of the 
quantity of gold and silver in a body compoimded of these 
metals — to show the poet’s knowledge of science and his 
special manner of proving scientific matters. The only MS. of 
this article is said to be at Gotha. There is no translation of it. 

The English translation is imattractive ; in a few cases its 
correctness may be questioned, and sometimes it is unintelli- 
gible. For example, in quatrain 71, 1-2, Dr. Rosen’s text 
runs : jll- ^ 0;J he translates “ I am 

not without hope like the idol-worshippers of the temple ” ; 
this is the translation of an alternative reading 

The quatrain given as No. 8 on p. 196 of the Persian text is 
translated as No. 7 on p. 178 of the English. But the 

Persian has and the English is Khayyam. Again, in 
the first quatrain on p. 1, what is the meaning of the last 
line : “ You do a hundred things that are as low as a slave 
next to that ” ? Or, take quatrain No. 9 : “ To-day this 
verdure is admired by us, until it will be admired — by 
whom ? ” But, indeed, there are so many excellent transla- 
tions of KhayjAm that a scholar is hardly justified in producing 
another unless it is of distinguished merit or special utility. 
In his Persian note on p. 63 of the Persian part. Dr. Rosen 

says that there are two “ very famous ” transla- 

tions of the quatrains — that of Fitzgerald in English, and his 
own in German — a remark that seems hardly fair to the many 
others who have laboured in this field. 

The Persian half is well printed, as might be expected from 
the Kaviyani Press. There are occasional misprints ; but 
that can hardly be avoided, and they are very few. The 
introduction is written in simple and clear Persian, which does 
great credit to Dr. Rosen’s command of the language and 
forcibly reminds a reader of an article written by a contributor 
to the now unhappily defunct Iranshahr. Its main object 
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is to settle which of the numerous quatrains which have been 
attributed to Khayyam are really his. It cannot be said 
that Dr. Rosen advances our knowledge very greatly. Unless, 
and until, a really old MS. is found, it is better to be content 
with Browne’s conclusion — “ it must, save in a few isolated 
cases, remain uncertain which of the many quatrains 
ascribed to ‘Umar are really his.” Dr. Rosen fixes upon 
twenty-three as genuine, including the thirteen given in the 
Munisu’l-Ahrar. 

Passing from the introduction to the main text given we 
observe that it is taken, as Dr. Rosen says in his English 
Preface and in his Persian Introduction, from the MS. J. 
But is it ? A facsimile of some pages of the MS. is reproduced, 
and the readings do not always correspond with those of the 
text. Thus quatrains 76 and 263 are given in the text quite 
differently from what appears in the facsimile, and the reading 
in the facsimile is given in notes at the bottom of pp. 39 and 
133. From which it appears that Dr. Rosen’s text is something 
other than what he says it is. It is quite certain that the 
facsimile is that of J, because that MS. is stated by Dr. Rosen 
to end with the words VT> oLcLj-'l and the words 
VYi ^Li-l os are reproduced at the end of the fac- 

simile. Dr. Rosen discusses the date of J. The number V Y i 
may be intended for its date, although it is rather abrupt. 
But its script is nasta’liq, and Dr. Rosen, recognizing that 
721 A.H. is too early for a MS. written in this script, decides 
that it is a copy of an original dated 721 a.h., to which the 
later copyist has added a certain number of quatrains from 
other sources. If this theory be accepted it gravely affects 
the estimate of J’s value, and makes it doubtful how far it 
is worth while to print it and rely on it for an authoritative 
text. Why, indeed, should it be preferred to the well- 
known Bodleian MS.? 


C. N. S. 
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Majma‘-ul-Bahrain ; or The Mingling of the Two Oceans. 
By Prince Muhammad Dara Shikuh, edited in the 
original Persian with English translation, notes and 
variants, by M. Maotuz-ul-Haqq, M.A., Lecturer in 
Arabic and Persian, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
10 X 6, pp. vi -f- 146. Calcutta ; Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1929. 

This small fascicule in the Bibliotheca Indica series consists 
of the Persian text covering 38 pages only of the Majma‘-ul- 
Bahrain, a short prose work dealing with Sufistic doctrine 
written by Shahjahan’s eldest and favourite son Dara Shikoh 
(not Shikuh, which represents only the modern Persian 
pronunciation of the word), an English translation occupying 
thirty-nine pages, and an introduction which runs to thirty- 
five pages. There is also a long list of variant readings and 
a very full index. 

The work is of considerable importance because of its 
historical connection. Dara Shikoh was born in a.h. 1024 
at Ajmer and executed in a.h. 1069 at Delhi, after being found 
guilty of apostasy from Islam by a biassed set of orthodox 
theologians under the influence of his yoimger and more 
astute brother. The concluding words of the Majma‘-ul- 
Bahrain set forth the fact that the tract (risala) was completed 
in A.H. 1065 in the 42nd year of the faqir-i-be-andoh (the 
unsorrowing ascetic) Muhammad Dara Shikoh. This little 
treatise is not, as is admitted in the foreword contributed 
by the present Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a 
work of deep insight or great spirituality. On the contrary, 
it is “ poor in spirit ”, formal and concerned with a barren 
discussion of words rather than ideas. The subject-matter is 
entirely matter-of-fact and consists of nothing but wooden 
terminological comparisons. It lacks both eloquence and 
inspiration. 

The editor and translator has, however, done excellent 
work, and, if there is no surprising disclosure of literary 
brilliance or of profundity of thought, the translation has at 
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any rate removed the false glamour with which the career 
and death of the Mughal prince has tended to invest this and 
his other numerous, but by no means more interesting or 
important, literary compositions. 

R. P. Dewhurst. 


A History of the Persian Language and Literature at 
THE Mughal Court, with a brief survey of the Urdu 
language. Part I, Babur ; Part II, Humayun ; Part III, 
Akbar. By Muhammad ‘Abdul Ghani, M.A., M.Litt. 
(Cantab.), Professor, Morris College, Nagpur. 8x5. 
Allahabad : Indian Press, 1929. 

This is in my opinion a most important and valuable 
publication, full of matter of the greatest interest. It is 
dedicated to the late Professor Browne, to whose suggestion 
and encouragement the work is declared to owe its inception 
and completion, and it may be said without doubt and with 
no degree of e.Kaggeration that as a whole, in spite of a little 
crudity and eccentricity occasionally in the author’s English 
style, it is not unworthy to stand by the side of Browne’s 
own admirable volume dealing with the history of Persian 
literature under Tartar dominion. The three volumes of which 
this work consists are very unequal in size. The first, which 
deals with the reign of Babur, only contains 153 pages, apart 
from the short introduction and the index. The second 
volume, which is concerned with the time of Humayun, runs 
to 196 pages. The last, treating the reign of Akbar, is much 
bigger than the other two put together, so it seems a pity 
that the portions of the work dealing with the two earlier 
periods were not bound together to form one volume. The 
aetual portion of the third volume, concerned with the court 
of Akbar, extends only to 304 pages, but there are three 
lengthy appendices giving the Persian text and a translation 
into English of the three sections of the Sih Nasr of Zuhuri. 
These appendices cover 163 pages, and they are of very great 
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value, the English rendering being in my opinion exceptionally 
well done. The lithographed texts are also excellent. 

The whole work is of extreme interest and value. This 
remark applies in a particular degree to the third volume 
and most of all to the portion from page 108 to page 170, 
where a number of the most famous and remarkable qasidas 
of the most brilliant of all g’asTda-writers, the poet ‘Urfi, have 
been printed in full and followed by translations, which 
seem to me just what translations of Persian verse into 
English prose should be, no attempt being made to evade 
difficulties by what are often somewhat disingenuous para- 
phrases. So far as I know no attempt has been made to 
translate ‘Urfi before. 

All three volumes teem with interesting information. 
Professor ‘Abdul Ghani is, fortunately for his readers, much 
addicted to giving quotations and there is an enormous 
abundance of them throughout the three volumes. The 
footnotes, too, constitute a very valuable feature, and I may 
single out in particular one very long note, occupying nearly 
twelve pages, on the subject of the modern poet Qa’ani. 
This note is, strictly speaking, not very relevant to the main 
purpose of the book, but the matter of it is so interesting that 
one cannot help feeling glad that the author has interpreted 
his subject in such a liberal way. I do not personally like the 
labelling of Qa’ani with the title “ the Shelley of Persia ”, 
because I do not consider that any Persian poet in any way 
resembles Shelley at all either in thought, subject-matter, 
or style. Qa’ani perhaps resembles him as little as any other 
Persian poet. These attempts to allege parallels between 
poets of different countries are to my mind useless and 
misleading. 

To indicate all the notable features in these volumes would 
prolong this notice to inordinate length, but a few specially 
interesting points must be briefly indicated. In the first 
volume there are the lists of words given at pages 62 and 131 
of Indian words found in Ibn Batuta and in late Persian 
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literature. In the second volume we have the note on Qa’ani, 
and in the last two most interesting comparisons, firstly 
between ‘UrfI and Nazirl (the latter also being compared with 
Hafiz) and between Zuhurl and ‘Urfi, and finally a very 
forceful and convincing exposition of the erroneousness of 
the views expressed by Vincent Smith on the poets of Akbar’s 
reign. 

These volumes, especially the third, deserve almost 
imqualified praise, and they may be commended without 
any reservation to all who are interested in Persian literature 
in general and in its connection with India in particular. 

R. P. Dewhurst. 


Our Perfecting World, Zarathushtra’s Way of Life. 
By Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
High Priest of the Parsis, Karachi. 8-| x 8, pp. xviii 
+ 266. London : Oxford University Press. 1930. 
Price 21s. 

This exceptionally fine book is dedicated to Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson, whom the writer acclaims as his 
friend and teacher, and it may be said at the outset that it 
reflects the greatest possible credit both on the teacher and 
the pupil. It is highly interesting throughout, and it is written 
in a most attractive style. It contains what is practically 
a history of civilization in all its phases, and while facing boldly 
and courageously all the defects in human civilization as 
it now exists it closes on a note of healthy but not exaggerated 
optimism. The writer holds the view that Zoroastrianism 
is the most optimistic living religion which exists in the world. 
Some of his criticisms of other religions are very acute and 
penetrating. Christianity, for example, he points out, 
preaches humility and meekness, passivity and peace in terms 
rarely equalled in clarity by any other religion, yet the 
Christian nations of the West, owing to their virile and 
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aggressive temperament, are on the whole the least fitted of 
all the peoples in the world to realize the Christian ideal. 

His views on all subjects are expressed with great clearness 
and with remarkable detachment and freedom from bias and 
rancour. 

The book begins with an introduction of eighteen pages, at 
the opening of which the author shows clearly what the present 
position of the world is after emerging from the greatest 
cataclysm in history and still experiencing the bitter after- 
math of the most terrible war of all time. The world is 
distracted by class hatred, racial antagonisms and sectional 
jealousies to an unparalleled extent. There is a world-wide 
social unrest and an economic upheaval, which have assumed 
menacing proportions and threaten to be ruinous, yet the 
final conclusion is not a pessimistic one. The object of 
Dr. Dhalla is to deal with the religious, mental, social, 
economic and physical phases of life through all the stages of 
their development and to show that the universe is unfolding 
towards the realization of an aim, and that the life of man, 
though still manifestly imperfect in all its various fields of 
activity, has been on the whole slowly but steadily progressing 
towards perfection in accordance with the inexorable laws 
of co-operation with good and conflict with evil. This he 
conceives to be the real and vital message of hope that 
Zarathushtra brings to mankind. 

The introduction is followed by the main body of the book, 
which occupies 354 pages and is divided into six sections. The 
first of these deals with the thorny question of the existence 
of evil in the world and gives an analytical description of the 
four main ways of dealing with it, the attitudes of resistance 
and non-resistance to evil, the policy of retreat before evil 
and that of regardlessness towards it. The five following 
sections deal in succession with the evolution of religion, of 
mental development, of social life, of economic life, and lastly 
of the physical side of human life and the satisfaction of its 
multifold necessities in the shape of food, dwelling, clothing 
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agriculture, transport, and medical treatment. The discussion 
of these topics shows throughout the same high level of clear 
and profound thinking, based on careful observation and 
wide reading, the combined result being expressed in a manner 
which is both stimulating and attractive in a high degree. 

Dr. Dhalla’s book may be commended to all readers as a 
most fascinating exposition of the working of a powerful mind,^ 
subtle and critical and entirely free from religious or any 
other kind of prejudice. It recalls to my mind a book which 
I have always greatly admired. The Martyrdom of Man, by 
W. Eeade, but it lacks the bitterness of tone which to some 
extent characterizes that book and is much more fair-minded 
and detached from bias. 

E. P. Dewhurst. 


The Mahabh.Irata. Critically edited by Vishnu S. Suk- 
THANKAR, Ph.D. Adiparvan fascicules 1-2-3-4 (published 
in 1927-28-29-30 respectively). 11 x 81, pp. viii + 
400, pis. 4. Poona : Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearch 
Institute, 1928. 

These four fascicules constitute the opening part of a very 
important and ambitious work. The Mahdbhdrata is the 
longest and, in some respects, the most important epic in the 
literature of any language of the world. In dealing with its 
text the textual critic is faced with a bewildering profusion 
of versions, and also an amazing mixture of versions. All 
the problems, which present themselves for solution in 
editing any text based upon manuscript authorities, exist 
in the case of the Mahdbhdrata on a gigantic scale and in an 
intensified form. 

The editor, who is responsible for the execution of this 
exceedingly elaborate and difficult task, is of opinion that a 
text prepared on eclectic principles will present a more 
faithful picture of the elusive “ original ” than any single 
codex could do. He reasonably admits that an editor who 
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attempts a reconstruction in this way may make mistakes, 
but he claims rightly that this is the first attempt to produce 
a critically-edited text. It is perhaps to be regretted that 
the promised elaborate introduction, containing a comprehen- 
sive account of the available manuscript material and a 
detailed discussion of the principles of textual criticism 
accepted and acted upon by the editor, has been postponed 
and will not be published until the last fascicule of the 
Adiparvan is ready for the press. The ordinary reader will, 
however, find that the information given in the foreword 
at the beginning of the first fascicule, in the course of what 
are termed cursory remarks, is quite sufiiciently formidable, 
and on seeing the extent to which the footnotes exceed in 
matter the actual text of the epic he will wonder how many 
human lives will be required to carry this enormous task to its 
final completion. Particulars are given of over fifty manu- 
scripts, which have been utilized in preparing the text of the 
first two adhyayas of the Adiparvan, and the number of 
various readings is stupendous. The editor’s task has been 
without exaggeration described as monumental, but it must 
be admitted that Dr. Sukthankar is in a very high degree 
qualified, by learning, training, skill and enthusiasm to 
imdertake this work and thereby enhance the high prestige 
of Indian scholarship in the field of Sanskrit studies. 

In conclusion, it must be added that the coloured illustra- 
tions, which have been designed by the chief of Aundh, seem 
to me very beautiful and to be in wonderful harmony with the 
spirit of the great Indian epic which they are intended to 
illustrate. 

E. P. Dew’hurst. 


Calendar of the Madras Despatches, 1754-1765. By 
H. Dodwell. X 6, pp. 468. Madras : Government 
Press. 1930. 16 rupees. 

The historian of British India cannot complain of a paucity 
of records. On the contrary, he is apt to be overwhelmed 
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by their superabundance. This is especially the case with the 
records of the East India Company which form very valuable 
historical material. The distance of the Court of Directors in 
London from the Company’s settlements in India, combined 
with a trading concern’s natural desire to make its ventures a 
financial success, necessitated a close and constant supervision 
of its servants’ activities in the East Indies. Political entangle- 
ments with the “ cmmtry powers,” together with the intrigues 
of hostile European trading bodies, alarmed the directors and 
led to a still more jealous supervision of the actions of their 
subordinates. Finally, the fact that the three chief settle- 
ments were administered by councils has provided the student 
with excellent historical records in the form of minutes and 
dissenting minutes. 

In 1920, Professor Dodwell, whose researches into the 
history of British India are too well known to require comment, 
edited a series of despatches covering the period 1744-1755, 
which witnessed the War of the Austrian Succession and the 
rise and fall of that inveterate political gambler, Dupleix. 
The despatches of this period bear ample testimony to the 
fact that neither the directors in England nor their servants 
on the Coromandel coast had the faintest presentiment 
that they were to be the founders of a mighty empire. There 
can be no doubt that, until they realized the danger from their 
French rivals, trade was their principal preoccupation. 

As Professor Dodwell points out in his Report on the Madras 
Records, the despatches from Court began in the year 1670, 
whereas the earliest existing despatches to Court date only 
from 1694. The Company’s vessels normally left the shores 
of England some time during December and January, so that 
they would be able to catch the south-west monsoon in the 
Indian Ocean and arrive at Madras in June or July. Vessels 
from Madras were, as a rule, sent home twice a year, in 
September before the breaking of the north-east monsoon, 
or early in the New Year. An excellent account of the 
influence of the monsoon upon early Asiatic commerce can 
JBAS. APEIL 1931 . 30 
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be read in Mr. W. H. Moreland’s penetrating economic study, 
India at the Death of Akbar. 

The despatches under consideration commence in 1754, 
the year when Godeheu arrived at Pondichery to supersede 
Dupleix, and they cover an important period in the history 
of our Indian empire, a period which saw the Seven Years’ 
War and the defeat of France. The early despatches in this 
volume bring out quite clearly the fact that the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle was merely a truce, that the war which 
preceded it had by no means decided the struggle between 
England and France for colonial and commercial supremacy. 
The reader of these despatches soon realizes that war is 
inevitable. To quote but one passage : — 

“ Grand naval preparations in France have created such 
an alarm that the English have been forced to equip a 
fleet. Exhort the three presidencies to act together for the 
common good at this crisis.” 

How important political considerations were becoming is 
apparent from Pigot’s letter to the Secret Committee on the 
27th October, 1755 : — 

“ According to the Company’s orders of February 12, 
1755, will, in future, address the Secret Committee on the 
following subjects : military operations, the Nawab’s debt, 
the political situation, H.M.’s squadron, H.M.’s troops, and 
foreign nations in India.” 

Yet, in the midst of military preparations, the Company’s 
servants at Fort St. George appear to have been culturally 
inclined, but, in reply to their request for books, they received 
the sharp reproof, “ this is not the time for forming a library 
or incurring needless expense.” This was in 1755, but, in the 
following year, we read that the exiles received a “ Thesaurus 
Linguarum Orientalium Turcicae, Arabicae, Persicae, etc.” 
by Mesgnien Meninski. Unable to procure the original edition 
published in four volumes at Vienna during the years 1680-87, 
the Company forwarded a new edition published at Vienna 
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in 1780. Both these editions can be referred to in the Library 
of the School of Oriental Studies. 

It is, of course, impossible in this short review to do full 
justice to the mass of information contained in these 
despatches. The student of this period will find valuable 
references to the preparations for war, the Swiss soldiers in 
the Company’s service, the career of Yusaf Khan (the Kebel 
Commandant), the schemes of Bussy, the Nawab of Arcot’s 
debts, and, last but not least, the condition of trade on the 
Coromandel coast. Of great interest and importance to the 
military historian is the fact that Bigot, the Governor of 
Madras, ordered medals to be struck and distributed in his 
own name in commemoration of the defence of Madras in 
1758-9. This action produced an indignant remonstrance 
from the Company, pointing out that honorary rewards were 
the Company’s prerogative. Professor Dodwell states in a 
footnote that this appears to be the earliest distribution of 
medals in India. 

The despatches end on an ominous note, for the Madras 
authorities are informed that “ at the instance of Paul 
Benfield’s friends, and their favourable representations of his 
abilities, the Company has added his name to the list of 
writers appointed this season.” 

C. Collin Davies. 


Studies in Jewish Liturgy. Based on a unique MS. entitled 
Seder Hibhur Berakot. In two parts. 9x6; pp. 
viii + 139 ; fasc. 4. Philadelphia : The Dropsie College 
for Hebrew and Cognate Learning. 1930. Price $2. 

In the conflagration of the library of Turin in 1894 all the 
Hebrew MSS. were burned. Happily, some years previous 
to that date Dr. Solomon Schechter, visiting Italy, noticed 
a MS. containing a compilation of prayers, and made a rapid 
copy of it in the cursive Jewish writing. This MS. was after- 
wards deposited in the library of the Jewish Theological 
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Seminary in New York. At the same time Dr. S. Schechter 
had a photograph taken of three pages. Dr. Abraham 
Schechter, the author of this book, has now subjected this MS. 
to a searching investigation. Apparently it had remained 
unknown to all students of the Jewish liturgy, with the 
exception of Zunz. It is now just a century since he had seen 
it and discovered the name of the author, a certain Menahem 
b. Solomon. He also had referred on sundry occasions to 
some of the poems contained in that compilation, but never 
gave a reason for ascribing this book to Menahem and it is 
Dr. A. Schechter who is able now, by comparing this work 
with another, Sekel Tob, the author of which was known 
to be Menahem b. Solomon, fully to establish the authorship 
and also the date when he lived 1140. He calls him 
“ the First Compiler of the Italian Ritual ”. One may 
be justified in saying the oldest compiler whose work has 
come down to us, for it is unquestionably the case that the 
Jews scattered throughout the world must have had their own 
ritual, their own liturgy, and their own books of prayer, and, 
what Menahem did in this case, and others in other cases, was 
simply to write them down in a systematic manner, accom- 
panied by such legal disquisitions as were required for the 
proper order in the observances of the prayer. Up to the time 
of the printing one can find great variations. There was no 
uniformity. Almost every community had its own ritual and 
it was easy for Zunz to describe in his great work The Ritual 
that a large number of such Uses had existed among the Jews. 
They were all subject, however, to all the dominating influences 
which crossed and re-crossed one another, the Babylonian 
and the Palestinian and, though the Spanish Jews may have 
asked R. Amram to send them a definite set of prayers, the 
fact remains that they did not accept it and, on the contrary, 
this set became the model for the rites prevalent in Germany 
and France and to a certain extent also in Italy. The local 
conditions cannot be entirely eliminated and thus we find 
in this compilation much which owes its origin to Babylon 
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and much to Palestine. Dr. A. Schechter endeavours now to 
prove that it represents more the Palestinian tradition, whilst 
as for the Spanish it represents more the Bab}donian. 
Careful examination of the latter, however, must convince 
him to the contrary. If the compilation of Menahem stands 
under the paramount influence of Palestine then the same can 
be said for the same reasons adduced by him for the Spanish 
rite. The compilation of Menahem is highly conflated and 
it is a recognized fact that the simple text is always the 
original. If we compare then the two rituals with one another 
we will find that if one eliminates all the conflation the rest 
approximates the Spanish rite much more closely than the 
so-called German rite. In order to prove his case as far as 
the Palestinian origin of Menahem ’s work is concerned, Dr. A. 
Schechter does not hesitate to declare as interpolations all 
the passages found in the Amram compilation when they seem 
to run counter to his propositions. But, be this as it may, 
this question does not affect the importance of the book. The 
author shows himself fully versed in the rabbinical literature 
of the Middle Ages and thus greatly contributes to the 
elucidation of some interesting problems in the history of 
liturg}'. The value of the book is enhanced by the publica- 
tion of twenty -two texts in the original Hebrew to which are 
added also the three photos from the original MS. taken by 
Dr. Solomon Schechter and one page of the copy made by 
the latter. It is sincerely to be hoped that Dr. A. Schechter 
will now publish the whole work of Menahem b. Solomon 
which will throw a flood of light on the history and development 
of the Jewish liturgy. 

M. Gaster. 


Die ALTEN Ortsnamen Palastinas. 9| x 6|, pp. iii -f 125. 
Leipzig : Eduard Pfeiffer Verlag, 1930. Price 15s. 

Of all kinds of philological work none is more difficult to 
lead to some satisfactory conclusion than that concerning 
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the etymology of proper names and, still more, of geographical 
names. Many fantastical conclusions have been drawn from 
etymological investigations. Untenable theories have been 
built upon them and problems of civilization, of ethnology 
and of religious beliefs and practices have all been derived 
from such interpretations of geographical names. Their origin 
is very obscure ; the psychological impulse which leads to 
such names cannot easily be traced. As a rule such 
geographical names represent only one aspect, the way in which 
a place, or a mountain, or a river affects the mind and 
imagination of the people. Then there comes the question 
as to whether the names, such as they are recorded, are the 
work of the then inhabitants when the record was made, or 
whether they were inherited from older inhabitants who 
had been displaced and in such a case the possibility also 
exists that all the names no longer understood by the new 
inhabitants had been transformed by the well-known process 
of popular etymology so as to be assimilated to their own 
language. 

The author of the present book is fully alive to all these 
problems and he endeavours to solve them with all the means 
which modern critical science places at his disposal. This 
booklet is the result of a sober and painstaking inquiry, 
strictly grammatical, free from every flight of fancy, given to 
no mythological deductions or ethnological hypotheses. The 
author sticks to the facts, which he groups and enumerates in a 
systematic manner. He has limited himself only to the names 
found on the soil of Palestine, with a very slight enlargement 
towards the North. The upward limit of time is about the 
third millenium and the lower limit is rightly put at the time 
of Alexander, fourth century, b.c.e. The profound changes 
which the country had been subjected to, the influx of the 
Greek and Eoman colonies, and political changes have all 
contributed greatly to alter the topography of Palestine. 
His chief source is, of course, the Hebrew Bible, but he has also 
consulted the Septuagint, especially so far as the pronuncia- 
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tion is concerned, and also some changes in the names which 
have been preserved in the Greek version. He has also studied 
the old Onamastica and has paid serious attention to the 
list which appeared among the Egyptian records of Tut Moses 
and Rameses. On the other hand he has not neglected the 
Babylonian inscriptions. The latter have preserved the 
vowels whilst in the Eg}'ptian only the consonants are retained. 
With all this material he has investigated the names first 
from a purely grammatical point of view. He has divided 
them further into the Semitic and non-Semitic. The former 
he has studied according to the roots, classing them into 
names which can be reduced to words consisting of one syllable, 
then into three and four, and then those with affixed or 
prefixed words, and has given them in so many sections. 
Of these there are twenty-two. In each section small groups 
have been arranged in alphabetical order, according to their 
contents, so that it is not very difl&cult for anyone to find the 
word as soon as he realizes the suggested etymology. In such 
wise the meaning of many of the names is made clear at the 
place which has been assigned to them. Not every name can 
be easily explained. Therefore, the author has taken care 
to refer to the best authorities and to the latest works con- 
cerning the interpretation of these words, and yet many of 
them still remain open to different interpretations. In 
Section C he has then re-grouped a large number of these 
words according to their meaning into fifty-seven para- 
graphs. He starts with personal names, such as names of 
gods and goddesses, of individuals, and then names of tribes, 
then local conditions, mountainous country, flat country, 
fountains, land fit for cultivation, homesteads, fortified 
places, open places, reference to colours connected with some 
religious ideas, plants, animals, and so forth. In the second 
section — a very small one indeed — the author endeavours to 
unravel the mystery of some of the names mostly found 
in the North, and hypothetically assigns them to some 
primitive races, probably of Asia Minor. He leaves it an open 
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question whether these names are due to invaders anterior to 
the Semitic settlement or are due to those which took place 
whilst the Semitic element was already settled in Palestine. 
Thus within a very small compass, in a most concentrated form , 
the author has been able to give to the student thus far a 
most complete account and a most luminous interpretation 
as is possible of the old names in Palestine. The conclusions 
which the author draws is obvious from the mass of material 
which precedes this last section. It shows convincingly 
that the names are mostly Semitic and of a Hebrew origin. 
Considering the caution exercised by the author one hesitates 
to try and offer suggestions of any kind. I only venture 
to suggest that the names of 'X“l 'nb “1X2 (P- 82), 
and similarly nmCJ?'? n'2 (P- 77) might be interpreted 
in a somewhat different manner. The *7, Lamed, stands 
probably there for el, so that the words would read beer 
el hai, which would give a very satisfactory interpretation. 
As for the transliteration or pronunciation, the author might 
have consulted also the MSS. of the Bible, with superlinear 
vocalization ; he would then perhaps have found a greater 
similarity between the Hebrew text and the LXX. It is a pity, 
however, that the author has not seen his way also to give us 
a full index of the names, for it is not a very easy matter for 
anyone immediately to be able to find the names in the 
numerous lists succeeding one another with such rapidity. The 
book is extremely concise and compact, and in this form is a 
veritable mine of valuable information for all those interested 
in these studies. The price, however, would seem to be far 
too high, even considering the typographical difficulties of 
production. 


M. Gaster. 
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The Medical Book of Malayan Medicine. Translated 
by Inche’ Ismail, Munshi, possibly in Penang, circa 1886, 
now edited with medical notes by J. D. Gimlette and 
determinations of the drugs by I. H. Burkill. The 
Gardens’ Bulletin, Straits Settlements, Vol. VI, Part 3. 
9^ X 6, pp. 152. Singapore : Botanic Gardens. 1930. 
S2.50. 

The present work has an interesting history. Two years ago 
the attention of the authors was called to a MS. in possession 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain headed “ This 
is the Medical Book of Malayan Medicine ” and endorsed 
above the heading Translated by Inche’ Ismael, Moonshee ”. 
The writer of the endorsement is believed by the authors to 
have been a British officer employed in Malaya, under whose 
instructions the munshi prepared the translation. The MS. 
perhaps formed part of the collections made in the Straits for 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition held in London in 1886, 
though this is only a surmise. The original of which this is a 
translation was written, it is inferred, in Arabic characters, 
and was probably valued so highly by its owner that he would 
not part with it, though he allowed the translation to be made. 
It bears the marks of being a collection of notes of different 
dates which was never revised ; little order is perceptible 
in the arrangement of the diseases, and the drugs are called 
by different names in different prescriptions ; there may 
even have been an intentional obscurity. The earlier portions 
of the work are characterized by a relative polypharmacy 
(an average of four drugs in each prescription), the later by a 
greater simplicity (a little over two drugs per prescription) — 
a change which is suggestive of a passage from the medical 
practice of the town to that of the Malay village. Poly- 
pharmacy reaches its height in a prescription for smallpox, 
which contains 29 ingredients. The names of the plants 
belong to many languages, a fact which suggests that the 
author lived in a port — not improbably, for reasons given, 
Penang. 
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The munshi’s translation, of which the authors have acted 
as editors, was by no means free from errors ; these, however, 
are exposed by the happy circumstance that transliterated 
Malay has been freely inserted in the translation. The 
prescriptions number 543 ; examples, taken quite at random, 
are the following (the Malay names are omitted) : — 

88. Sections to explain medicines for numbness of the feet. 

In the first place, take about a cupful of milk of a black 

goat, and a very small cupful of honey. Mix. Drink this 
on three consecutive mornings. 

89. Should this fail. 

Now take pure gold and pure silver. Eub each three 
times on a stone with honey. Then mix this honey with 
the aforesaid preparation of milk (88). Warm it slightly 
and then drink it. 

169. A section to explain a medicine for breaking up 
bad blood in the body. Also for removing winds ; easing 
sinews ; and clearing the head. Taken after parturition 
this medicine brings virtue to the blood. 

Take the yolk of a black fowl’s egg ; honey, the egg- 
shellful ; juice expressed from the fresh rhizome of Languas 
Galanga (galingale) the cgg-shellful ; and milk of a green 
coco-nut, the egg-shellful. Beat these well together. Drink 
this for seven days, and all the complaints will be cured. 

The translation is followed by a useful Glossary and Index 
of fifty-five pages, giving notes on the identifications of the 
numerous plants and on certain other medicaments, and 
explanations of the meanings of the Malay names, in fuller 
fashion than can be done in the text. Though vegetable 
remedies preponderate, both animal and mineral substances 
are also employed. The whole forms a valuable and 
interesting contribution to our knowledge of native medical 
practice in Malaya, and may be compared with Malay 
Village Medicine, by I. H. Burkill and Mohamed Haniff, 
recently reviewed in these pages. Together these two 
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works will provide the student of comparative medicine, 
and of comparative culture, with most of what he will require 
to know of Malayan medicine. The authors are to be heartily 
congratulated on the result of their labour. 

J. Stephenson. 


Mein Weeden und mein AVieken. Erinnerungen eines 
alten Berliner Gelehrten, von Adolf Eeman. 9^ X 6f, 
pp. viii + 295, pis. 10. Leipzig : Verlag von Quelle and 
Meyer, 1929. M. 12. 

There is no doubt that Adolf Erman is the most prominent 
figure in the Science of Egjqitology on the continent at the 
present moment, and his works have acquired world-wide 
renown. In them he has dealt with hieroglj-phic and demotic 
writing, grammar and special details thereof, Eg}’ptian 
texts, including legends and tales, literature in general, 
history, religion, manners, and customs. Many of these have 
been translated into English, and have attained universal 
notice and approval. 

So far, the learned world has read but little concerning the 
man himself, and that is apparently the main reason of the 
present publication. Born 75 years ago, he has seen many 
changes both in the life of his own people and in the peoples 
of the world, as well as in their relations with each other. But 
just as important from a scientific standpoint is the advance 
made in the knowledge of Egyptian and the nature of their 
wonderful and mysterious language and history. As the 
enumeration of his books on these subjects shows, he has taken 
no small part in the working out of this progress. It is evident 
that in this study he has not come to the end of his career, 
and all scholars will look for further contributions from 
his hand. 

There is so much to speak about in this book, that one cannot 
notice in full the publishers’ introductory details of the 
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author’s career (printed rather badly in imitation typewriter- 
characters). This naturally gives the estimation in which 
Adolf Erman is held in his own country, and forms an 
interesting addition to the autobiography. In this we are 
reminded that his services in Egyptology have earned for 
him the reward Pour le Merite, and that in this book he 
reveals himself to us not so much as the earnest student 
as the amiable and humorous gossip who knows how to 
appreciate men and things. He is in the first rank as a 
scholar who know all the most prominent men of the last 
hundred years. AVe see distinguished names like those of 
Humboldt, Bissel, Chamisso, and others, closely connected 
with Erman’s fate, and his house became one of the centres 
of Berlin’s learned v.’orld. With a true master-hand he 
depicts the many-sided life of the imperial capital. 

The work is divided into books, in which he speaks of his 
family, his childhood and schools, his youthful activities, 
concerning his Museum days, and his work as an Egyptologist. 
He is a descendant of a branch of the old family of Ermatiger, 
also called Ermantinger, from Ermatingcr on the Bodensee, 
where they probably cultivated vineyards. The Ermans 
could not claim to be pure-blooded Germans, as there had been 
among his ancestors three of French nationality and one Jew. 
This leads him to remark that purity of race is not an advan- 
tage, but rather the contrary (as other writers and thinkers 
have already pointed out), and it may also be added that a 
common language does not produce unity in different races 
even when they occupy the same tract. Erman therefore 
acknowledges with joy his French and Jewish ancestry. 

His earliest schooldays were passed in what is called a 
“ Klippschool ”, but this institution has no blessing from his 
lips. He had not learnt industry and attention there, and the 
French Gymnasium, which he attended later, was not the place 
to gain these virtues. This Gymnasium he entered in 1864, 
and he seems to have foimd himself in a very mixed company 
— a few of French origin and many Jews, not of the best class. 
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Of these and certain Eoumanian students Erman gives 
interesting details. 

But naturally Professor Erman’s Eg}'ptological work is the 
most interesting, and it is to this that we must turn, not for- 
getting the learned men with whom he came into contact. In 
dealing with this I feel that I cannot do better than quote 
some of his remarks upon the subject which became his 
speciality. Champollion, as we all know, deciphered the 
hieroglyphics, but, as he points out, the knowledge of a 
writing is not of much use if we do not know the language. 
In this case it must be confessed that Egyptian differs greatly 
from old Persian and Ass}Tian, for the only aid the first 
students of Egyptian had was Coptic, a tongue which was 
not well understood. More than 2,000 years separate Coptic 
from the classical speech of the Egyptians, and of fifty words 
in the old tongue hardly two or three exist in Coptic. The 
grammar also is so different that it seems almost like another 
language. 

It was probably owing to this that it was not at first 
recognized that the hieroglyphics used as letters were wholly 
consonantal, like those of the purely Semitic alphabets, though 
in this generalization we ought probably to exclude Ethiopic. 
It is owing to this that the old system of transcription was 
abandoned and that of letters of our own alphabets, inter- 
spersed with what look like diacritic marks, adopted. However 
scientific this latter may be, it cannot be regarded as in every 
sense practical, as many words consist of these diacritic marks 
only, unaccompanied by any vowel to make them pro- 
nounceable. 

He does not deny that he has often asked himself, both now 
and in his younger days, what the study of Egyptian 
had brought him — whether it was a profitable thing to sacrifice 
his life to that study. Such doubts, however (he says), have not 
been of long duration, and he has always thanked his fate that 
his childish enthusiasm led him to undertake that task. 
The discoveries made have quite transformed the world’s 
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views of the history of that country, just as the decipherment 
of the cuneiform inscriptions has transformed our views of 
the history of Babylonia and AssjTia. It has also placed the 
Israelites in their true position as a small state situated 
between two great civilizations — the culture of the Egyptians 
and the Assyro-Babylonians. This is undoubtedly a sufficient 
reward for all the pains which we have taken to find out what 
has existed in the past, and it all adds to the glory of man’s 
Creator, who placed within his brain the power of unriddling 
such things and profiting by the learning he gained. 

There is no doubt that Erman is right in criticizing the 
earlier Egyptologists. Discouraged, possibly, by the little help 
which the study of Coptic gave them, they had neglected that 
language, which, as Erman points out, would have helped 
them, not by providing words for comparison, words 
descended from the old language, but by supplying them 
with those metaphors and, possibly, shades of meaning 
which they needed for successful work. He develops this 
section of his book by referring to Ebers and his Egyptian 
novels, that which bears the title of Uarda furnishing him 
with the best illustration of his criticism. In this book Ebers 
introduces a poet named Pentaur, but Erman shows that 
this is incorrect — there was no poet of that name. He adds 
that the copy we possess was simply one which had been 
written out by an Egyptian student of old time, Pentawere, 
and there are mistakes in his copy, possibly because he was 
only a beginner. We owe to this student, however, the 
exceedingly interesting and important account of the battle 
fought by Eameses II and his army at Kadesh.^ 

The dramatization of Eber’s Uarda seems to have popular- 
ized the study of things Egyptian, but Erman doubts whether 
this was really an advantage or not. He seems to be of the 
opinion that romance was connected in the minds of the public 
with this ancient people because they had remained unchanged 

^ See Erman, The Literature of the aueient Egyptians, translated by 
Aylward L. Blackman ; London, 1927. 
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and were a nation of pious worshippers interested only in 
temples and tombs. This idea, however, existed no longer, 
having been lost because they realized that the Egj-ptians 
had always been human beings like ourselves. This may have 
been the case in Germany, but upon this point the German 
literary world is best able to pronounce an opinion — in Great 
Britain, it seems to me, the people have never doubted that 
the Egyptians were a great nation, and though possessing 
strange opinions in art, manners, customs, and religious 
belief, men in the true sense of the word. 

Concerning novels based upon historical events, there seems 
to have been a prejudice against them in Germany, and this is 
not to be wondered at, when we remember how free even 
novelists of repute have been with the events of the time 
with which they dealt. Nevertheless, such compositions could 
be made useful accessories of education. 

Erman’s remarks about Maspero as a historian are worth 
reading. He seems not to have had a very good opinion of his 
work, and his opinion of the French scholar’s pupils are still 
more unfavourable. Possibly they did want to work too 
quickly, and were therefore untrustworthy. We may neglect, 
however, the bet which is said to have been made by certain 
young French Egyptologists as to which of them should copy 
funeral inscriptions quickest. 

As one of the lesser lights in my own speciality, I should like 
to say a word for my own countrymen. As long as I can 
remember, we have never been without Egyptologists. 
Englishmen have never had the reputation abroad of being 
great scholars, but if this estimate of their attainments across 
the Channel be true, their inferiority is certainly due to want 
of encouragement. During the period when Egyptology in 
England was brack, “ fallow,” I imagine that there were 
Eg}q3tologists notwithstanding. The following may be men- 
tioned among the earlier contemporaries of the late Dr. S. 
Birch : C. W. Goodwin, 31. A,, Professor J. L. Lushington, Sir 
Peter Lepage Renouf, Eugene L. Roy, Samuel Sharp, and 
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Joseph Bonomi, a noteworthy copyist of Egyptian texts, etc. 
When one looks at old work of a learned nature one always 
finds blunders, and books are always being brought up to 
date. 

But Mein Werden iind mein \Yirken — Erinnerungen eines 
alien Berliner Gelehrten, by Adolf Erman, is a work of 
absorbing interest, and will be read eagerly by many who 
are not Egyptologists. Several well-known English names 
are to be found therein — Boylan, Sir Wallis Budge, who first 
pointed out the nature of the Book of Proverbs of Amenemope, 
and Sir Flinders Petrie, whose discoveries at Amarna seemed 
a revelation. Crum and Professor A. H. Gardiner are also 
referred to as enthusiastic students who had attended 
lectures in Germany. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Materialien zur Kunde des Buddhismus, hrsg. von 
M. Walleser. 14. Aksara-catakam, the hundred 
letters, a Madhyamaka text by Aryadeva, after Chinese 
and Tibetan materials translated by V. Gokhale ; 
pp. 24. 16. The Nyayamukha of Dignaga, after Chinese 
and Tibetan materials, by G. Tucci ; pp. 72. 16. The 

Man and the Word, by Mrs. C. A. F. Khys Davids ; 
pp. 8. Heidelberg : In Kommission bei 0. Harrassowitz, 
Leipzig. 17. Zur Lehbe vom Bewusstsein (Vijnana- 
vada) bei den spateren Buddhisten, unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des Lanka vatarasutra von E. Wolff ; 
pp. 90. Heidelberg : Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhand- 
lung, 1930. M. 7.20. 

Dr. Gokhale has translated the Aksarasataka and its com- 
mentary from the Chinese version (Nanjio, 1254), and has 
compared the Tibetan version. In the Tibetan it is attributed 
to Nagarjuna, but Dr. Gokhale concludes that the text is by 
Aryadeva and the commentary by one of his pupils. He also 
gives a reconstruction of the Sanskrit of the text, which makes 
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up three memorial verses in arya metre. The argument 
is chiefly directed against the soul-theory of Samkhya and 
Vaisesika, and according to Dr. Gokhale foreshadows the 
philosophic attitude of the Yogacaras. 

Dr. Tucci continues his invaluable work of making the 
sources of Indian logic accessible to the historians of Indian 
philosophy. The Nydyam.ukha consists of a series of karikas 
and a commentary dealing with the five-membered syllogism 
and its fallacies, and Dr. Tucci has enriched his translation 
with valuable elucidations and extracts from the Tibetan 
of Dignaga’s Pramdnasamuccaya and its vrtti. 

Mrs. Ehys Davids finds that Sakyan (i.e. early Buddhist) 
thought put forward an “ unworthing of the man ”, but that 
there were other new valuations which lifted the man-in-man 
to a “ more- worth ”. Such instances are the terms gotrahhu 
and satti, but most of all bodhisattva. These, and especially the 
meanings they developed, are indeed far from early Buddhist 
thought, and this tracing of the development of new words and 
meanings by such an authority evidently deserves the closest 
consideration. 

The work of Dr. Wolff is at first rather puzzling. In a 
discussion on Vijnanavada we expect something about 
alayavijndna, and in fact on p. 81 he tells us that before going 
on to discuss this subject, “ bevor ich zur Darstellung des 
Alayavijnana iibergehe,” he will give some general remarks on 
samsdra. But with these remarks his work concludes. There 
is nothing more except Anhang and bibliography. The work 
seems as if it must be the first part of a dissertation 
insufficiently revised. As it stands it consists of two parts, 
a historical introduction and a systematic portion, which 
consists of passages translated from chapter II of the 
Lankdvatdra-sutra dealing with the terms sunyatd, paramdrtha, 
nirvdna, parinispanna, paratantra, parikalpita, and tnayd. 
Each passage is followed by the Tibetan text of one of the 
commentaries with a translation and an “ Interpretations- 
versuch 
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It is surprising to find how often he gives modern authorities^ 
Keith, Strauss, Farquhar, Eliot, etc., for his statements, 
when what we want is a reference to an original source. 
We are told that the followers of Eamanuja called their 
opponents jyrachanTiabauddha, and it would be of use to know 
who actually said it, but we are referred to an article by 
L. de la Vallee Poussin, and are further told that this scholar 
refers to Garbe’s index to the Sdmkhyapravacatmbhdsya. 
He tells us that Farquhar says that Buddha in the Lotus 
“ wields magic power, maya ”. What good is it to be told that 
Farquhar says so ? It appears to be through depending on 
Schrader that he has discovered a sect called Ajnanikas 
founded by Sanjaya Belatthi (sic). Nevertheless, we shall look 
forward with interest to what he has to say about dlayavijndna. 

E. J. Thomas. 


Introduction a l’Astronomie Nautique Arabe. Par 
Gabriel Ferrand, Ministre Plenipotentionaire. 10 x 6, 
pp. xii + 272. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1928. 14s. 6d. 

The present volume constitutes the first of a series of 
works under the editorship of M. Ferrand to make accessible 
to a wider circle of students the works of the ancient Arabic 
geographers. The learned author had previously published 
in facsimile two volumes containing the nautical almanacks, 
if we may call them thus, of Ibn Majid and Sulaiman al-Mahri 
based upon manuscripts preserved in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale. These two volumes, which are of the highest 
importance for understanding the navigation of the Indian 
Ocean and adjacent seas in the Middle Ages, are, however, 
a practically sealed book to all scholars except the very few 
who may combine a knowledge of astronomy and the Arabic 
language. Even then the subject remains obscure on account 
of the nature of these almanacks, and the author has rendered 
a signal service to science by composing this introductory 
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volume, as without it the translation of the works of Ibn Majid 
and al-Mahrl would require a perpetual commentary. 

We can only be too grateful to the author for re-publishing 
the articles of James Prinsep — which appeared as long ago 
as 1836 in the JASB . — on the nautical instruments used by 
native mariners reaching the port of Calcutta, as also a shorter 
article by Captain Congreve, which appeared in the Madras 
Journal of Literature in 1850, because they give us a good 
idea of the maimer in which native mariners fmmd their 
bearings. A knowledge of these primitive instruments 
enables us in addition to obtain a knowledge of the manner 
in which they computed the latitudes in which they sailed. 

From pp. 31-127 follows a reprint of the article upon 
the wind-rose and the invention of the compass by Leopold 
de Saussure, reprinted from the Archives des Sciences Physiques, 
Geneva, 1923, in which the author establishes the dependence 
of the Chinese wind-rose upon the Erano-Indian one, but 
finds that the Arabic one rather differed and dated back to 
times before the polarity of the magnet had become known. 
The mariners were in those early times compelled to use 
a sideral rose on which were marked the names of the stars 
as they obtained the Azimut with the corresponding stars 
on the opposite side of the sky. 

The commentary upon the Nautical Instructions of Ibn 
Majid and al-Mahri which follows (pp. 129-75) explains the 
manner in which the Arab mariners by the use of the sideral 
rose ascertained the exact position of the Polaris as far as it 
was possible by such method. That it goes back much further 
than the times of any written records as to the manner of 
ascertaining the Polaris for navigation is proved by the 
much earlier works upon the Nau’s of the stars, which point 
to the existence of such knowledge certainly in the first 
century of the Hijra and the Kitab al-Azmina of Marzuql 
(if more correctly printed — Haidarabad) would give some 
additional information. 

The last portion of the volume is devoted to precise 
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meaning of the title “ Mu'allim ”, i.e. “ Pilot ”, and his 
duties and obligations, the biographies of Ibn Majid and 
Sulaiman al-Mahri. The former has been identified with 
the pilot who conducted the fleet of Vasco de Gama from 
Malindi on the coast of Africa to Calicut in India, a point 
of great historical significance. The biographies are followed 
by a description of the manuscripts used, or to be used, 
for the translation, as an additional copy has been found 
in Damascus. The volume closes with an account and 
appreciation of the Turkish admiral Sidl ‘All and his work 
al-MuMt, in which he has incorporated the work of Ibn Majid 
without making any material changes and additions. 

Our library in Aligarh lacking not only the volumes of 
the text of Ibn Maj id and al-Mahrl but most works of reference, 
I am unable to check any doubts which have arisen in my 
mind. 

I have found a few misprints and I cannot agree with 
i meaning “ une tres petite quantite ” and propose that 

it is only a clerical error for,^,~»j, which means “ very little ”, 

and we need not add another word to the Arabic dictionary. 

Page 110, note 3, read Ibt al-Jawza’. 

Page 136, line 13, read as-Sawla. 

The work in itself is a monument of erudition and an 
almost inexhaustible source of information both for the 
historian of nautical matters and for the early history of 
astronomy. 

F. Krenkow. 


Mesopotamian Origins : the Basic Population of the 
Near East. ByE. A. Speiser. Philadelphia : University 
of Pennsylvania Press. 12s. 6d. 

Professor Speiser has published a learned and interesting 
book, full of new facts and new light. His work at Nuzi near 
Kerkuk and the Tepe Gawra near Khorsabad has revealed 
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to US a new world of archaeological facts and full use is 
accordingly made of them, though the book is mainly philo- 
logical rather than archaeological. His conclusions are summed 
up on page 173, where he writes : “ The basic stock of the 
area which extends from eastern Anatolia to Elam, and also 
of the adjoining plains of the south, consisted of the people 
from whom the Hurrians and the Elamites were descended. 
That group formed a branch of the so-called Alpine race, 
and spoke a language whose nearest relations must be sought 
in the modern Caucasus. Culturally it was characterized, 
in very early times, by the production of painted pottery and 
by the application of the knowledge of metallurgy.” By the 
“ Hurrians ” (or “ Khurrians ”) Hr. Speiser means the non- 
Semitic population of north-western Mesopotamia, whose 
name I should rather write Murrians. 

On the philological side the author has to depend mainly 
on the evidence of proper names, more especially geographical 
ones. Such evidence, unfortunately, has to be used with 
caution, as geographical names more especially do not obey 
phonetic laws and are apt to change beyond recognition. 
The larger the field of comparison, however, the greater is the 
chance of correctness in the conclusions, particularly where 
terminations or suffixes are concerned. And in a few cases 
the evidence of the proper names can be supplemented by 
words and grammatical forms. 

Whether we agree with him or not Professor Speiser’s 
conclusions are always stimulating or suggestive. It is needless 
to say, however, that there are several of them which are 
more or less disputable. His interpretation of the phrase 
applied to the Sumerians that they were a “ black-headed ” 
race is certainly wrong ; common sense alone would teach 
that a “ black head ” refers to hair and not to the colour of 
the body. As to the contrasted term namru, bunu namru 
is simply “ a fair child ”, while damqu I should render “ in 
fair health ”. The “ black heads ” imply that there was 
another and presumably older part of the population which 
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was not black-headed ” ; a Sumerian text published by 
Professor Langdon states that the pre-Sumerian inhabitants 
of the Babylonian plain were Murru or Amorites, and we 
know from the Egyptian paintings that the Amorites were 
blondes with fair hair. 

“ Haldian,” that is to say Vannic, again, may have been 
related to “ Hurrian ”, by which Professor Speiser means 
Mitannian, and in fact probably was so, but it was certainly 
not “ closely related ” as he states. Nor has Tseretheli by 
any means proved that u and a were “ indicative ” of the first 
and third persons of the Vannic verb. And I very much 
doubt whether the form Mitanni “ goes back to an older 
Maiteni ” ; it is more probable that the converse was the case. 
The statement moreover on p. 5 that “ the Hamitic and Semitic 
types are representative of the Mediterranean race ” must be 
corrected. Sergi’s “ Mediterranean race ” has nothing to 
do with the purely philological Hamitic and Semitic families 
of speech ; a considerable proportion of the Jews are brachy- 
cephalic, and Hamitic languages are spoken by Negroid tribes. 

A. H. Sayce. 


P. G. VON Moellendorf : Ein Lebensbild von K. von 
Moellendoef. 9x6, pp. 166, pis. 20. Leipzig : Otto 
Harrossowitz, 1930. 10 mks. 

Paul Georg von Moellendorf was born in 1847 in Zedenik in 
der Uckermark and in 1869 proceeded to China to enter the 
Customs Service under Sir Robert Hart. His life during the 
eventful years which followed was full of variety and interest. 
Leaving the Customs he pursued what had been his original 
plan and entered the German Consular Service ; leaving this 
again he entered the service of the Chinese Viceroy, Li Hung- 
Chang, and was despatched to Korea to open a Customs 
service there. He describes the post he was to fill in the 
following words : “ Ueber eine Stunde bei Li, der wirklich 

sehr herzlich und liebenswiirdig war und mir mitteilte, dass 
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er mir einen Posten geben wolle, der mir viel Ebre und Geld 
einbringen werde, ich solle Korea, das bis dabin fur die 
Fremden eifersucbtig abgescblossene Land, dem europaiscben 
Handel erofinen, icb solle Ratgeber des Konigs von Korea 
werden und Cbef, Generalzollinspektor des einzuricbtenden 
Seezollanates und wolle icb nacb einigen Jabren nacb China 
zuruckkebren, dann wolle er mir eine Stellung geben, wie sie 
nocb kein Europaer vor mir gehabt babe. Meine Anstellung 
solle icb erbalten, sobald ein amtlicbes Scbreiben vom Konig 
von Korea eingetrofEen sei.” Although be did not remain 
long in Korea, as be re-joined the Chinese Customs Service, 
Dr. von Moellendorf endeared himself to the King and Queen, 
who in later years continually begged that be return. He saw 
in Korea a facet of life which has been unveiled to few 
Europeans, and one which has now vanished. 

The book before us, edited by his widow, consists of 
extracts from Dr. von Moellendorf’s diary and throws many 
sidelights upon an interesting page of history. It contains, 
moreover, a list of his many important linguistic works and 
several unpublished essays. 

Florence Ayscough. 


China : Eine Landes- und Volkskunde. Von Dr. Georg 
Wegener 0. Professor der Geographic an der Handel- 
schule. X 51 , pp. 230. Berlin. Mit 30 Abbildungen 
auf 16 Tafeln und 22 Textskizzen. Leipzig und Berlin : 
B. G. Teubner, 1930. 12 mks. 

In this slim but useful volume Dr. Wegener describes in out- 
line the land, the people, and the history of China. Being a 
geographer, he devotes the first third of the book to an excellent 
study of the “ real ” China, its mountains and streams ; 
its frontiers and internal divisions ; its soil and the treasure 
under the soil. In less than a hundred pages the historical 
development of the people from mythical times is given, 
and the remaining one hundred and fifty pages are devoted to 
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International Relations and the recent Revolutionary Move- 
ment. 

The division is of course unbalanced, but unavoidably so. 
The world is more concerned with present-day China and her 
evolution, chaotic as it may seem, than it is with the long 
course of events from which old China evolved. In its way 
the book is a masterpiece. Condensation, and yet the pre- 
servation of many essentials, result in a clear and consecu- 
tive narrative. It is, however, discouraging to find the so- 
called “ Opium War ” discussed in the old mistaken way ; 
and surprising that a scholar, who should have studied the 
documents in question, who should know that in the treaty 
made at the close of that unfortunate war, the word “ opium ” 
was not even mentioned, can yet write a sentence such as the 
following : “ Denn wie auch im einzelnen der Verlauf der 

Dinge gewesen ist, es lasst sich nicht aus der Welt schaffen, 
dass England China mit Waffengewalt die Zulassung der 
Opium einfuhr aufgezwungen hat,” etc., etc. 

Each student regards the history of China and her Inter- 
national Relations from a different standpoint, but facts are 
facts and should not be misrepresented. In my opinion 
Dr. Wegener lays insufficient stress on the difficulties caused 
to International intercourse by the Chinese system of justice ; 
nor does he properly emphasize the importance (in its result 
upon the evolution of ancient China) of the former educa- 
tional system with its regularly recurrent examination. 

A serious blemish upon a most useful book of reference 
is the lack of an index. 

Florence Ayscough. 


Der gesetzmassige Lebenslauf dee Volkee Chinas 
IJND Japans. Von Haetmut Pipee. 9^ X 6, pp. xv + 
110. Leipzig : Theodor. Weicher, 1929. 

This voliune constitutes Division II, Part I, of the work 
Ike Gesetze der W eUgeschichte by the same author. 
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Division I, in five parts, is devoted to the “ Vergleichende 
Volkerbiographie Europas This is an amazingly interest- 
ing work, in which for the first time the laws which have 
governed the evolution of Europe, have been applied to the 
evolution of the Ear East. 

As it is impossible to review in a short notice this epoch- 
making book (which should be read by every student of 
history, Western or Eastern), a short analysis of its contents 
is here given. 

The three main divisions are as follows : — 

(i) Die protochinesische Kultur ; Volkerwanderung der 
Hsia. 

(ii) Die antike chinesische Kultur : Volkerwanderung der 
Chou. 

(iii) Die moderne chinesische Kultur. 

(iv) Die japanische Kultur. 

A Bibliography, Index, and Appendix, which latter consists 
of a short statement regarding “ Der gesetzmassige Lebenslauf 
der Vblker Europas ”, bring the book to its close. These main 
divisions are each subdivided into seven parts : — 

(1) Patriarchalische Monarchie der Kindheit. 

(2) Aristokratie der Jugend. 

(3) Absolutismus der Friihreife. 

(4) Konstitutionalismus der Vollreife. 

(5) Imperialismus der Spatreife. 

(6) Casarismus des Alters. 

(7) Marasmus des Greisentums. 

Dr. Piper uses a quotation from Goethe as the keynote of his 
work ; it reads : 

Das Ew’ge regt sich fort in alien ; 

Doch alles muss in nichts zerfallen, 

Wenn es im Sein beharren will .... 

Das Sein ist ewig ; derm Gesetze 
Bewahren die lebend’gen Schatze, 

Aus welchen sich das All geschmiickt. 
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The laws which preserve “ eternal Being ” have operated in 
the East as in the West, and by studying their course one 
comprehends the development of Japan and understands 
dimly “ dass erst durch diese volkerbiologische Deutung 
besonders die chinesisch'en Geschichte einschliesslich der 
gegenwartigen Wirren aus einem Chaos sinnloser Menschen- 
schalachtereien und Dynastiewechsel in den Kosmos 
einer sinnvollen organischen Volkerentwicklung verwandelt 
wird.” 

Florence Ayscough. 


WoRTE Mahaviras. Kritische Ubersetzungen aus dem 
Kanon der Jaina von Walther Schubring. (Quellen 
der Religionsgeschichte, Gruppe 7.) 10| x TJ, pp. ix + 
152. Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht : and 
Leipzig, 1927. 

Dr. Schubring has rendered an important service to the 
study of Jainism and its language and literature by the 
publication of this volume. He presents in it careful and well- 
annotated translations from some of the earliest Jain 
scriptures — more or less “ Worte Mahaviras ”, as he styles 
them — namely Suyagada, i, 1^ and 12, ii, 1-2, and some 
Bambhaceras, which give forcible expression to the ideals and 
teachings of Jainism ; and to these he has prefixed a masterly 
introduction on the Canon of the Svetambaras, in which he 
critically traces the development of its elements and examines 
the LehrpersdnlicJikeit of Mahavlra, as it is revealed in them. 
The book is a work of exact and penetrating scholarship, of 
a quality that unfortunately is becoming somewhat rare in 
these days. 

L. D. Barnett. 

Samkhya and Modern Thought, by T. Ghosh, reviewed on 
p. 182 of January, 1931, Journal, is published in London by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd. 



OBITUARY NOTICE 

Theodor Noldeke 

On Christmas Day of last year Theodor Noldeke, one of the 
greatest Orientalists that ever lived, who was elected an 
Honorary Member of the Koyal Asiatic Society in 1890, 
ended a long career of ceaseless labour. Of the external 
events of his life little need here be said. He was born on 
2nd March, 1836, at Harburg, which then belonged to the 
kingdom of Hanover. He studied at Gottingen, became 
Professor at Kiel in 1868, and in 1872 was appointed to a 
Professorship at Strassburg in Alsace, where he continued to 
reside till some months after the end of the Great War ; 
from that time onwards he lived with some of his relatives 
at Karlsruhe. In his old age he suffered much from ill-health, 
but he retained his mental vigour till the very last. 

To convey any adequate idea of the services which he 
rendered to linguistic and historical science is quite impossible, 
for his researches extended over an almost imlimited field 
and in every subject that he treated he proved himself a 
consummate master. From the first he took a special interest 
in the Old Testament. A collection of popxzlar essays on 
Hebrew literature which appeared in 1868 was followed by 
an important contribution to Biblical criticism “ Unter- 
suchungen zur Kritik des alten Testaments ” (1869). Here, 
as in all his later works, he combines great acuteness with 
a remarkable caution and sobriety of judgment. Thus in 
dealing with the critical analysis of the Pentateuch he warns 
his readers against the notion that it is always possible to 
distinguish the various sources with certainty. Much, he 
says, remains doubtful ; moreover, we have no reason what- 
ever to suppose that the text has come down to us unaltered 
and that we can ascertain the precise wording and spelling 
of the original authors (p. 5, foot-note). Similar warnings. 
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it is needless to say, have since been uttered by many other 
writers of the critical school. With regard to the modern 
theory which assigns the so-called Priestly Code to the post- 
exilic period — a theory usually associated with the name of 
Wellhausen— it is to be noted that Noldeke for many years 
regarded it with suspicion and only after long hesitation 
accepted it as substantially correct (see the Zeitschrift fur 
Assyriologie, vol. xxi [1908], p. 203, foot-note). 

The greater part of his life was devoted to Arabic and 
Aramaic literature, and in both of these departments he 
produced an immense amount of valuable work. It was 
one of his favourite maxims that the scientific study of 
languages must always be combined with the study of history, 
of religion, and of general culture. Hence in his writings even 
the most strictly technical details of philology acquire a human 
interest. It may be doubted whether any European scholar 
was ever better acquainted with ancient Arabic poetry than 
he was, and he treated it not merely as a repertory of rare 
words and peculiar grammatical forms but also as vividly 
illustrating the history and customs of the time. Of his 
numerous contributions to the study of Islam it is superfluous 
to speak, as they are probably the best known of all his 
writings, but it is interesting to record that having in his 
younger days planned a work on the early Muhammadan 
Empire he at length abandoned the project chiefly from 
a sense of his inability to give a satisfactory account of the 
Prophet’s character (see the Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, vol. xxi, p. 298, foot-note). 

Among the greatest of his achievements must be reckoned 
the discovery of the true relation of the various Aramaic 
dialects to one another. Eighty years ago the most confused 
notions on this subject prevailed even among genuine scholars, 
as is shown by the fact that the Aramaic of the Old Testament 
was still believed to be a language which the Jews imported 
from Babylonia ; hence the misleading term “ Chaldee ”. 
It was one of Noldeke ’s merits finally to dispel this and many 
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similar delusions. His Aramaic studies included even the 
most obscure sources of information, not only the inscriptions 
of heathen Syria but also the literature of the Mandaeans 
which, as he himself says in the Introduction to his 
“ Mandaische Gramm atik ” (1875), is “full of the greatest 
nonsense Nevertheless, he adds, this literature and the 
dialect in which it is vwitten are of vast importance from 
a scientific point of view. Accordingly he spent years in 
the elucidation of these strange compositions, little suspecting 
that half a century later the Mandaeans and their religion 
would suddenly become objects of interest to European 
theologians and that serious attempts would be made to 
connect the Fourth Gospel with the “ nonsense ” of the 
Sidra Rabbd. 

He was likewise a diligent student of ^Ethiopic and the 
modern languages of Abyssinia. In his Neue Beitrdge 
2 ur semitischen Sprachvissenschaft (1910) will be found 
a most instructive dissertation on the words which passed 
from .Ethiopic into Arabic and vice versa ; among these 
expressions are some which play an important part in 
Muhammadan theology, and as their real origin was naturally 
unknown to the Arabs they were often VTongly interpreted 
by Muslims. 

His profound knowledge of Persian literature, from the 
earliest times to the present day, is proved by many of his 
works, in particular by his Persische Studien (1888-92) 
and his masterly treatise on the Shahndmah of Firdausi^ 
Das iranische Nationalepos (2nd edn., 1920). It is 
characteristic of his mind, in which the critical faculty always 
predominated, that in the preface to his Aufsatze zur 
persischen Geschichte (1887) he expresses hims elf thus : — 
“ Vielleicht befremdet Manchen, dass ich im Ganzen die 
Orientalen und namentlich die Perser nicht allzu giinstig 
beurtheile. Mich haben eben meine orientalischen Studien 
immer mehr zum Griechenfreunde gemacht, und ich denke, 
so wird es ziemlich Jedem gehn, der mit Ernst aber mit 
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unbefangenem Sinn das Wesen der orientalischen Volker 
kennen zu lernen sucht.” 

This notice would be singularly defective if stress were 
not laid on the extraordinary amiability of his nature. No 
scholar was ever more ready to assist others, and the 
promptitude with which he responded to requests for informa- 
tion on all manner of subjects was a constant wonder to his 
numerous friends. 


A. A. Bevan. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

The Story of the Sind 

The Indian Conference is occupying men’s minds, and at 
the present moment one of the burning questions is connected 
with the Province of Sind. At a lecture, illustrated with 
lantern slides, given before the Royal Asiatic Society on 
15th January, at the rooms of the Society, 74 Grosvenor 
Street, W. 1, Mr. P. R. Cadell, formerly Commissioner in 
Sind, recounted the story^ of that Province. He pointed out 
that its position in the extreme west, and its isolation from 
the rest of India by deserts, had rendered it more accessible 
to Western invasion than the remainder of the subcontinent. 
The discoveries at Mohen-jo-daro show it to have been the 
scene of the Indus valley civilization, which dates back to 
3000 B.C., and by far the oldest of which there is any record 
in India. It is closely connected with the Sumerian culture. 
The invasion of Alexander the Great and his departure from 
India has supplied a historical connection with ancient Europe, 
shared only with the Punjab. It formed a portion of the 
Persian Empires of the Achaemenids and the Sassanians, and, 
in modern times, of Nadir Shah. Sind was the scene of the 
first Moslem invasion of India, and was a Moslem Province 
for three hundred years before the followers of that religion 
conquered any other part of India. After various periods of 
semi-independence, mingled with subjection more or less 
complete to the rulers of Delhi, it passed once more into the 
dominions of an outside Asiatic power in the rulers of 
Afghanistan. The story of its final incorporation with 
British India was briefly told. The lecturer indicated the 
differences of population and culture which connection with 
outside powers, and numerous invasions of other races, had 
created between Sind and the rest of India. Its likeness to 
Egypt, and its dependence on a system of irrigation which. 
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had been reorganized and extended since the British occupa- 
tion, were explained. Finally the conclusions which might be 
drawn from its past history, when applied to the demand for 
the formation of Sind into a separate Province, were indicated. 


The Dragon of China 

A lecture was given on 12th February before the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, at the rooms of the Society, 74 Grosvenor 
Street, W. 1, by Professor the Rev. W. E. Soothill, Professor 
of Chinese at Oxford Universit}". 

Professor Soothill’s connection with China is of long standing, 
and he has written numbers of books connected with that 
country, its religion, history, and literature ; he compiled 
the Wenchow romanized system. He also established churches, 
hospitals, colleges, and schools. He was President of the 
Imperial University of Shansi Province for four years, and 
holds the 2nd Rank Red Button and the 3rd Rank Order of 
Wenhu. 

The lecturer said that no s)Tnbol is so prominently associated 
with China as the dragon. There it is found everywhere, and 
here it is seen on a multitude of articles imported from that 
land— porcelains, brocades, carpets, carving, bronze, jade, 
and many other articles. It is especially the emblem of 
royalty, the dragon robe, dragon throne, dragon countenance, 
dragon pen, and so on through many attributes and 
instruments of royalty. It has been associated with the 
emperor for at least four thousand years. Whatever dynastic 
changes may have occurred, the dragon has remained supreme, 
until at length it was ruthlessly deposed in 1912. 

What did the Chinese see in this creature of the slime to 
make it ruler over them ? Was it a dinosaur, or a mere 
crocodile which was elevated to emblazon a throne ? Certainly 
it was always associated with moisture, in this respect being 
unlike its western compeer, which is represented as belching 
forth smoke and fire. Again, in China, it is always beneficent. 
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•while the dragon of the west, for the most part, has been 
considered as maleficent, injuring the people, stealing 
princesses, and calling forth the heroism of, say, a St. George, 
for its destruction. 

So different are the two conceptions that it would almost 
seem wiser to call them by different names, adopting the 
Chinese name Lung for their national benefactor. That the 
Lung is so considered is evident from the rejoicing evinced 
at the Dragon festival at the first full moon of the year, 
when immense sinuous dragons are carried about with 
enthusiasm, every one by a dozen or so brightly clad 
young men. 

When it is borne in mind that the Lung is so closely 
connected with the rains and the beginning of spring, it is 
easy to understand why a nation of farmers should consider 
it as a benefactor. Some have supposed that it has been 
elevated to this high rank because the Saurian tribe hibernated 
in the cold and drought of winter, and only came forth in the 
spring for the sake of the rains. But we shall have to look 
away from the slime, the pool, the river, to find the origin 
of the Lung, at any rate as a royal emblem. 

From the earliest recorded period the sovereign of China 
has been associated with the sky as veritable astronomer- 
royal. Down to our own day the Calendar and the worship 
of the supreme powers have been the prerogative of the 
emperor. In the most ancient records we find the dragon 
as part of the royal sacrificial robe, and in the course of the 
centuries the dragon became the chief s}Tnbol of the 
astronomical ruler. There is sufficient evidence to justify 
the belief that the dragon emblazoned on the imperial robe 
is Draco, the constellation which drags its length through the 
sky between Ursa Major and Ursa Minor. Moreover, it was 
because Draco appeared at dusk with its head towards the 
first full moon of the year that it became the harbinger of 
spring, and thus the benefactor of the people. 

On the robes of state the sinuous dragon is generally depicted 
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with round ball in front of its open jaws. The Chinese refer 
to this hall as “ the Pearl ”, but may not the Pearl represent 
the full moon ? 

There is evidence for this point of view, but concomitant 
with it is the thought that, at a very much earlier date than 
is generally accepted, there must have been intercourse of 
some sort between the primitive Chinese astronomers and 
their fellows further west, where Draco was already a well- 
known constellation. 


The Origins of English Trade with Persia, 1562-80 

A lecture was delivered on Thursday afternoon, 12th March, 
at the rooms of the Society, 74 Grosvenor Street, W. 1, by 
Sir William Foster, Kt., C.I.E., entitled “ Origins of Trade 
between England and Persia Sir William has spent his 
official life at the India Office and is the leading authority 
on the history of the East India Company. 

The lecturer described how the establishment of this trade 
was due to the efforts made in the middle of the sixteenth 
century to find new markets for English goods in the Far 
East, and to obtain in exchange spices and other Oriental 
products. Under the guidance of Sebastian Cabot ships were 
sent to discover a sea route to Cathay round the northern 
shores of Europe and Asia, and these ventures led to the 
establishment of commerce with Russia, by way of the 
White Sea, and the grant (1555) of a charter to a company 
formed in London to exploit this trade. On behalf of that 
body, Anthony Jenkinson made an expedition in 1558, from 
Moscow to Central Asia, hoping to find a practicable trade 
route to the Far East in that direction ; but, after getting 
as far as Bokhara, he found this project hopeless and was 
forced to return. Four years later he left Moscow upon a 
fresh venture, this time for Northern Persia, with the idea of 
using that country as a half-way house for obtaining spices 
in return for English goods. He succeeded in establishing 
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commerce in the silk-producing province of Shirvan, lying to 
the south-west of the Caspian, and he managed also to reach 
Kazvin, then the capital of the Persian Shah ; but he found 
that monarch indisposed to entertain his overtures, for fear 
of offending the Turkish Sultan by diverting trade from the 
dominions of the latter. In 1564, two members of the Eussia 
Company’s staff at Moscow followed in Jenkinson’s footsteps, 
and returned with encouraging reports of the large quantity 
of raw silk to be obtained in Northern Persia, and of hopes 
of spices being brought thither from Hormuz, should a trade 
be firmly established. This led to the dispatch in the following 
year of a fresh expedition, one member of which visited 
Kazvin and obtained a grant of privileges from the Shah, 
now rendered complaisant by a rupture between him and 
the Turks. In 1568, a larger party of merchants set out 
from Moscow, and on reaching Shirvan extended their 
operations to Tabriz and the ports of Ghilan on the southern 
coast of the Caspian. A fifth venture was made the next 
year, when one of the merchants penetrated as far south as 
Kashan. The general result was, however, unfortunate, 
owing to the capture of the return cargo on the Caspian by 
some Cossack pirates. As a result, no further attempt was 
made until 1579. The members of this expedition were 
stopped at Astrakhan by news that the province of Shirvan 
had been devastated and conquered by the Turks ; and 
although m the following sprmg they ventured as far as the 
neighbourhood of Baku, the intelligence there obtained 
showed that it was useless to venture into Persia itself. 
After buying from the Turkish general at Derbend part of 
his loot, they returned by way of Astrakhan to Moscow, and 
so to London. Their report convinced the Russia Company 
that further attempts to trade with Persia by this roundabout 
route were useless, especially in view of the fact that commercial 
relations had now been established with Turkey, and a Levant 
Company had been chartered (1581), which by its factories 
in Egypt and Syria seemed likely to obtain with ease both 
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the products of the Far East and the raw silk of Persia, the 
natural channel of which to Europe was via Aleppo. Hence 
attempts to open up direct intercourse with Persia were 
forborne for a generation, and were only renewed, this time 
with success, when the East India Company, having secured 
a footing in Western India, found it possible to open up 
communication by sea witli southern Persia, and thus to 
inaugurate a lasting commerce between the two countries. 


In future the annual List of Members will be published 
with the Julv Journal, instead of in April. 

Members who wish to make any alteration in name, style, 
or address, are requested to send the fully corrected entry 
so as to reach the Secretarv bv 1st June. 
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JOUBNAL OF TBE 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

1931 

Part III.— JULY 


An Old Imperial “ Sanad ” relating to Raisina 
or New Delhi 

By SAHITYAGHARyA PT. BISHESHWAR NATH REU 
(PLATES III AND IV) 

IDHIS “ Sanad ” 1 had been issued in favour of Maharaja 
Bijaysingh of Marwar by the Mughal Emperor Shah 
‘Alam II of Delhi on the 9th Jumada-ul-akhir of the 17th 
year of his reign. 

Emperor Shah ‘Alam II, whose original name was ‘Allgauhar, 
was son of Emperor ‘Alamgir II. 

On 29th November, a.d. 1759 (8th Rabl-us-sani, a.h. 1173, 
or Margshirsh Sudi 10, v.s. 1816) when ‘Alamgir II was 
murdered, ‘Allgauhar was in Bihar, where, on hearing of 
the event, he ascended the throne ^ with the title Shah 
‘Alam II on 24th December of the same year (4th Jamadi- 
ul-avval, A.H. 1173, or Paush SudI 5, v.s. 1816). In the 
meantime his father’s assassin Vazir ‘Imad-ul-muUc Ghazl- 
ud-din Khan had declared Muhl-us-sunnat as king of Delhi 
with the title Shah Jahan II ; but he could not remain on 
the throne even for a year as Sadashiv Eao Bhau had replaced 
him by Mirza Jawan Bakht, son of Shah ‘Alam II. Later, 

1 Its length is about 3 feet, and breadth about 22 inches. It is mounted 
on a cloth to keep it preserved from decay, leaving the endorsements and 
the seals on its back open to view. 

‘ This ceremony had been performed at village Kathauli in Azimabad 
district. 
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in A.D. 1761 (a.h. 1174 or v.s. 1817), when Ahmad Shah 
Abdali having defeated the Marhattiis at PanTpat came to 
Delhi, he announced ^ Shah ‘Alam II as Emperor, appointed 
Mirza Jawan Bakht as heir apparent, and Shuja‘-ud-daula - 
as Yazir. 

But as Shah ‘Alam ® II had adopted his regnal year from 
the 24th December, a.d. 1759 (4th Jumada-ul-avval, a.h. 1173, 
or Parish SudI 5, v.s. 1816), his seventeenth regnal year 


* After this event Ahmad Shah returned to Qandhiir leaving a deputy 
at Labor. 

- He wa.s iSTawIb of Oudh. 

^ On the 12th August. 176.5 (24th Safar, .i.n. 1170, or Bhadon BadI 11, 
v.s. 1822), the same king Shah ‘Alam II had granted the “ Sanadof Hiwiini ” 
of the three provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Ori.sa to the East India 
Company in lieu of Rs. 24 lacs (26 lacs as stated elsewhere) per annum. 
For some time he had also kept his residence at .-Illahabad, but in a.d. 1771 
(v.s. 1828), being displeased with the English, he returned to Delhi and 
resumed the reins of the government personally. In a.d. 1788 (v.s. 1845) 
Ghulam Qadir, grandson of Xajib-ud-daula (whom perhaps Ahmad Shah 
Abdali had appointed, “ Amir-ul-umra ” of the Emperor), came to Delhi 
and deprived the king of his vision. But he was soon after restored to 
the throne by Madho Rao Sindhia, who put Ghulam Qadir to death. For 
this timely help Shah ‘Alam conferred on Sindhia the title of “ Farzand-i- 
‘Alijah ” and has suitably given vent to his sentiment of the occasion in 
the following couplet ; — 

Ct* “^1 

i.e. Madhoji Sindhia the affectionate son of mine is engaged in the removal 
of our distresses. 

The title mentioned above still goes with the names of the JIaharajas 
of Gwalior. 

It is evident from history that in the well-known impeachment of 
Warren Hastings in the Briti&Ji I'arlianient, one of the charges brought 
against him was that he had conspired with Madho Kao Sindhia against 
the Emperor Shah ‘Alam II. This shows that Madho Kao Sindhia having 
reached Delhi might have overpowered the Emperor Shah ‘Alam II at 
the instigation of Warren Hastings. Yet, however, the Sindliia's treat- 
ment of the Emperor was not bad. 

Later in a.d. 1803 (v.s. 1860) Lord Lake came to Delhi and having 
pensioned off the king on Rs. 12 lac per annum, assumed the government 
of the Empire. Shah ‘Alam II died in a.d. 1806 (a.h. 1221, or v.s. 1863). 
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commenced from the 3rd July, a.d. 1775 (4th Jumada-ul- 
awal, A.H. 1189 or Ashadh Sudi 5, v.s. 1832). Accordingly 
the corresponding date of the “ Sanad ” which was written 
on the 9th Jumada-us-sani of the seventeenth regnal year, falls 
on the 7th August, a.d. 1775 (Shravan SudI 11, v.s. 1832), 

Besides the text of the Farman the “ Sanad ” contains 
one imperial “ Tughra ” and one imperial seal on the obverse, 
and two official seals and four endorsements on the reverse. 
Before dealing with the text of the Sanad I think it proper 
to examine, in detail, these particulars of the Sanad : — 

The “ Tughra ” ; Written in bold arable characters in gold, 
occupying a rectangular space, reads : “ Farman vala Shan 
Abid Muzafiar Jalaluddln Shah ‘Alam Badshah Ghazl.” 
Some scribblings in red occur in the blank spaces and at the 
top of the “ Tughra ”, according to custom of the age. This 
“ Tughra ” is placed at the top of the Sanad towards the left. 

The imperial seal : At its top is written “ Haulghalib ”, 
i.e. the omnipotent. In fourteen small circles aroimd the 
seal are written names of the Emperor’s fourteen prede- 
cessors, as follows : (1) Sahib Qiran ^ Bin Firoz ; (2) Ibn 
Miranshah ; (3) Ibn Sultan Muhammad Shah ; (4) Ibn Abu 
Said Shah ; (5) Ibn ‘Umar Shekh Shah ; (6) Ibn Babur 
Badshah ; (7) Ibn Humayun Badshah ; (8) Ibn Akbar 

Badshah ; (9) Ibn Jahangir Badshah ; (10) Ibn Shahjahan 
Badshah; (11) Ibn ‘Alamgir Badshah ; (12) Ibn Shah ‘Alam 
Badshah ; (13) Ibn Jahandarshah ; (14) Ibn ‘Alamgir 

Badshah. 

The words “ Bin ” and “ Ibn ” show that the above-named 
rulers bore the relation of father and son in order. In the 
inner big circle is written “ Abul Muzaffar Jalaluddln Shah 
‘Alam Badshah Ghazl ” as also the “ Hijrl ” year 1173, and 
the regnal year one. This seal is placed towards the right 
above the text. 


^ This was an after death title of Timur. [Read Ibn Amir Timur 
Sahib Qiran. — Ed.] 
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The Vazir’s seal : The writing in the seal reads ; “ Shah 
‘Alam Badshah Ghazi, yar vafadar, Sipahsalar, Riistam-i- 
Hind, Fidvi-i-Qadim, Yahyakhan Asaf-ud-daula . . . Shu]'a,‘- 
ud-daiila, Abul Mansurkhan Safdarjang I'timad-ud-daida 
Asafjah Burhan-ul-mumalik, Jamdeh madarul maham.” 
It also contams the “ Hijrl ” year 1190, and the regnal year 
seventeenth. This shows that this seal is of the time of 
Asaf-ud-daula, the eldest son of Shuja‘-ud-daula, who had 
died on the 26th January, a.d. 1775 (24th ZlQa'da, a.h. 1188, 
or Magh Bad! 10, v.s. 1831). This seal is placed on the back 
of the Sanad towards the left lower corner. 

The third seal : Its contents are : “ (Shah ‘Alam) ^ Badshah 
Ghazi, Fidvi Khanazad Khan Bahadur.” The regnal year 
given in it is sixteenth. This seal stands near the Vazir's 
seal to the right. Just below this seal there is an endorse- 
ment, as follows : — 




i.e. the copy ^ of the Sanad was taken on the 2nd Rajab of the 
seventeenth regnal year (29th August, a.d. 1775, or Bhadaun 
SudI 3, v.s. 1832). 

The second endorsement on the back on the right corner 
runs as follows : — 


V AaI — ^ lia.* 

• I ^ ^ 

^ jJkA) 


^ This portion is torn. 

^ [The word is not clear. Probably we should read and the 
reference is to affixation of the seal. — E d.] 

^ Here there is some one’s signature which is undecipherable. 
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Just near the above there is a third endorsement, as below : 

The purport of tlie second endorsement is “ Entered in the 
siyaha (register) on the 2nd of the month of Rajab of the 
regnal year seventeenth, corresponding to Hijrl 1189 (29th 
August, A.D. 1775, or Bhadaun SudI 3, v.s. 1832). Copy 
taken in the office of the “ Sahib ” on the 7th of “ Shahar 
yur May be handed over. 

Purport of the third endorsement : — 

Copy taken in the office of the “ Aiyama Izam ” (high 
priest) ^ on the 2nd Rajab of the seventeenth regnal year. 

The fourth endorsement called “ Zimn ” ® on the back of 
the Sanad, runs as follows : — 


XiX ^ ^ Line (1) 

A-ij .5L_<5 

. . . <Jb^ dL.! L As y>- 


^ This is the 6th of the Persian months commencing from the 
“Sankrtoti”, i.e. sun's zodiacal change. 

“ [Should be : mustaufi a‘-imma-i-‘i7.am = the controller of the great 
grants. — E d.] 

® In this endorsement, the following words being copied on a separate 
slip from the original, the slip is pasted instead at the time of repairing the 
Sanad : — 

— d>lj iljl A3 Line(l) 

0^^ AaAj 0^^ (.5^ Line (2) 

— ^L-i ijl-L J y I a 5^ Line (3) 

The cross letters visible in the photo between the 2nd and the 3rd line 
do not belong to the text of the endorsement, but are superfluous contents 
of the slips pasted to preserve the paper. 
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A^^Lm. A>-ljlj.>« ^lli 4 j1 Jj', Line (2) V AL-ji C’l" 

lyj ^, . . ■ jb jS^ l^) j|JU. :>x 

•X) X>- (• • • J .J^ >L-ij (j\-«l 


JL^ Line (3) (jvJlAj J>J’ J • • • ^ 

*t I AjL->«ji Aai (J^— (.S^^ l«*Jl 

. . . ^)LJ Xjli ^)LJ jl-L"J^l (_^ • • • 


. . . ^i-Vl 

Its purport : — 

The details of the case may be entered according to the 
Register of the office. Orders issued. Village Raislna 
situated in the “ Havel! ” (Suburban) district of the capital 
Shahjahanabad, in view of old “ Jagir ”... of Maha- 
raja Bakht-Singh, which had passed on to Muhammad 
Muradkhan as a “ Jagir ” for generations, was for the second 
time restored to Maharaja Bijaysingh in regnal year 2, i.e. 
A.D. 1760 or v.s. 1817 ; but after this it (having remained in 
the “ Jagir of Ral Aman alias Rashid Aman . . .) had recently 
lapsed to “ Khalsa ”. (The same Raisina) due to its being 
his ancestral Jagir (is granted) from “ Khalsa ” to Maharaja 
Bijaysingh Bahadur and his descendants, generation after 


* The following matter being covered under the cloth mount did not 
appear in the photo 

Of the first line Y GITajj o'JLt 

Of the second line jjLiAj (Jlj 
® The writing within this bracket being distorted conveys no sense. 
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generation, by way of reward from the “ Eabi ” Crop of the 
“ Quil ” year. Dated 26 Jumada-ul-akhir (24th August, 
A.D. 1775, or Bhadaun BadI 13, v.s. 1832). 

Text of the Sanad 

— jU Vlj jU j, jl j\ 09 (\) 

\ ‘ 

o— ( 41 ^ (^\j ^ jA (r) 

<00 1 4.0^ J ^ 

>y AI9 Ijl ^ Alt A^aJU-ji ^ Jls^- 0>^ 

.UM 


“C' 

^ Ij jljL«_}>AlA ^ ^ (i) 

a 5 CL. ^ 

J <JlASj\ Aj l^J-o jl ^J. (®) 

jlcl5"jl0l' jl A) J ^ L — AA \i j JL* ^jOaJl _ ‘ ■■■’>• 

* 

j1aJ_^ ^1 jIaajVI isJ-> jIjVI^ 

'^S' ^ 


jl 


jl)A_> ^ , 7 -^ j <A*-> ^ 4—5^ 
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— ^ J j ■*■** ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ (J L*jix-<-*i i _5 (J W 

Aj*.) Ij 4-4^5 ^ dAx-wi^^_5^ 

Lyl L-5^-uiIL> l-Xli^- 1 a)U. Cliaj Gja) J 

1.^ ^ \^_ ^ '* ^ ■* ^ jG 

— (^jb 

i_r^ j^» ‘^^ 

^Ll >1 JUj (^jl A>-_^ 3 (a) 

— J^ j y'* 

J^^ij _;-* 

•aJj \^ ^IsU- oGlJa^J (\) 

•A-i-*** JG»* G %xj ^a-5'**^ L. j I) aj^ 

t^l j^^3 i_ilL^ ^Jui <JL*.<^ jl j -UJll? 4) ^A^cy* 

jl t **^fl^ JL jLtJl ‘^'Jjj’ 

Translation : In this auspicious time the suhhme command 
worthy of being obeyed is issued that village Raisina of 
80,000 “ dams ” in the “ Haveli ” (suburban) Pargana of the 
capital Shahjahanabad (Delhi), the rental value of which is 
Rs. 700/-, may be settled as “ Inam ” (gift) for generations, 







JKAS. ly.J] 


Reverse. 


Plate IV 
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in view of his old “ Jagir ” that had lapsed to “ khalsa ”, 
upon Eaj Eajeshvar Maharajadhiraj Bijaysingh Bahadur, 
the predominant of the Eaj as of India, and his descendants 
(having been verified as rent free and duly registered, that 
its revenue may increase) from the third part of the “ Eabi ” 
crop (i.e. from the time of the crop being ready) of the “ Quil ” 
(Turkish eighth year) as mentioned in the “ Zimn ” (Eegister)- 
Our distinguished, fortunate, and dignified descendants, 
ministers of high rank, noble grandees, eminent officers, 
economical revenue collectors, administrators of civil 
matters, trustees of Eoyal affairs, “ Jaglrdars ” and 
“ karorls ” of the present and future, having ever and anon 
tried to maintain and perpetuate this esteemed order, ought 
always to leave the above-mentioned “ dams ” in their 
(grantees’) possession, generation after generation, and 
individual after individual. And treating this (grant) as 
safe and protected from consequences of changes and fluctua- 
tions, may not exercise pressure or raise objection about 
payment of “ Subadari ”, “ Faujdari ”, “ Mai ”, “ Jahat,” and 
all other cesses like . . . “ Begat ”, “ Dehnimi ” (l/lO), 
“ Muqaddami ” “ Sadzui ” (2/100), “ Qanungoi ”, and should 
treat (the grant) as free from all civil obligations and Eoyal 
demands. Treat this as strict and very urgent, do not 
demand new “ Sanad ” every year, and never disobey or act 
contrary to this grand order. Written on the 9th Jumada- 
us-sani, seventeenth year of the reign (i.e. on the 7th August, 
A.D. 1775, or Shravan Sudi 11, v.s. 1832). 

From this Sanad it is apparent that the village Eaisina, 
on the site of which the present New Delhi stands, had 
been during the Mughal period the ancestral “ Jagir ” of the 
rulers of Marwar and had regularly remained imder their 
sway up to the reign ^ of Maharaja Bakhtsingh a.d. 1751-2 

1 Maharaja Bakhtsingh had ascended the throne of Marwar on the 
29th June, a.d. 1751 (Shravan BadI, 2, v.s. 1808), having deposed his 
nephew Maharaja Ramsingh. He died on 21st September, a.d. 1752 
(Bhadaun Sudi 13, v.s. 1809), and was succeeded by his son Maharaja 
Bijaysingh. 
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(v.s. 1808-9). But at this time, as dissensions ^ broke out 
in the royal house of Jodhpur, the Emperor having confiscated 
it from Maharaja Biyajsingh conferred it on Muhammad 
Murad Khan at the instigation of hostile parties.^ Later, 
when the family feud had ended, it was restored again to 
Maharaja Bijaysingh in a.d. 1760 (v.s. 1817). But sometime 
after, when the administration of Marwar had relaxed due to 
Marhatta inraids, the Emperor Shah ‘Alam II, again yielding 
to hostile influence, confiscated the village from the Maharaja. 
Lastly on suppression of all the main risings in Marwar, it 
is probable the Maharaja might have put forward his claim 
to this, his ancestral “ Jagir ” village, in the Emperor's court 
(as is evident from the central endorsement on the back 
of the Sanad) and the Emperor having seen proofs of this 
village being the ancestral “ Jagir ” of the Maharajas of 
Marwar and finding no other rightful claimant to it, might 
have issued this “ Sanad ” in a.d. 1775 (v.s. 1832) in his 
favour. We cannot say when and under what circumstances 
this “ Jagir ” went out of the possession of the rulers of 
Marwar, but two conclusions are derived clearly from it : — 
Firstly, that this Raisina was an ancestral “ Jagir ” of 


^ Warfare continued up to a.d. 1756 (v.s. 1813) between the two cousins 
Maharajas Bijaysingh and Rarasingh for the sovereignty of Marwar. Later 
through the intervention of the Marhattas peace rvas concluded and 
Maharaja Ram Singh was given eleven districts of Marwar. Though the 
internal feud had mostly subsided by this action, yet the government of 
Marwar had grown slack through the inraids of the Marhattas, This 
gave rise to a fresh revolt of the “ sardars ” of Marwar which was also 
suppressed to a great extent in a.d. 1760 (v.s. 1816). But in a.d. 1765 
(v.s. 1822) due to Madhorao Sindhia’s invasion, the state affairs were 
again confused. In a.d. 1772 (v.s. 1829) Maharaja Ramsingh, the root 
cause of all troubles, breathed his last, and the eleven districts of his “ Jagir ” 
reverted to the state. This event broke the hearts of the internal enemies 
of Marwar. Further the murder of Thakur Jaitsingh of Auwa, the premier 
noble of Marwar, in a.d. 1774 (v.s. 1831) struck terror in the hearts of the 
rebel sardars, and brought them round to reason and peace. 

^ Maharaja Ishvari Singh of Jaipur, being father-in-law of Maharaja 
Ramsingh, had sided with him. His influence also must have worked with 
the Emperor against Maharaja Bijaysingh. 
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the Maharajas of Marwar, and that, up to, at the most, 
155 years hence, it was in their possession. 

Secondly, that the titles “ Zubdah ^-Rajha-i-Hindustan, 
Raj Rajeshvar, Maharaja Dhiraj ” were used with the names 
of the Maharajas of Marwar up to the end of the Mughal 
Empire. 

* The word “ Saramad " in place of “Zubdah" has also been used 
in the titles of the rulers of Marwar, as is evident from Kharitas, dated 
29th May, 1829 (Jyesht Badi 12, ShravanadI, v.s. 1885), and 12th June, 
1829 (Jyesht Sudi 10, Shravanadi, v.s. 1885), from Hon. Richard Cavendish, 
Agent Ajmer to the address of Maharaja Mansingh of Marwar, as well 
as from a “ Farman ” dated 7th Jamadi-ul-awal, a.h. 1217 (Bhadaun Sudi 8, 
v.s. 1859 = 5th September, a.d. 1802), from the King of Kabul to the 
address of Maharaja Bhimsingh of Marwar. 




An Ismailitic Work by Nasiru’d-din Tusi 

By W. IVANOW 

^HE connection of Nasiru’d-din Tusi^ with the Ismailites 
is a well-known fact, familiar to every student of Persian 
literature. Even a beginner cannot pass without paying 
attention to his important treatise on ethics, the Ahhldq-i- 
Ndsiri. This latter work was composed for and dedicated to 
the enlightened Ismailite governor (ra’is) of the province of 
Quhistan, Nasiru’d-din Muhtasham, or ‘Ahdu’r-Eahim b. 
Ahi Mansur, of Qa’in, who was a well-known patron of men 
of letters. The original version of the work (as Tusi himself 
states in the preface to the book as it stands at present) was 
subsequently altered by him when he dissociated himself 
from the Ismailites ; it included apparently a doxology ^ 
with praises to Ismailite Imams.® 

Tusi’s biographers do not give much information about 
the earlier period of his life * ; especially they avoid touching 

‘ His full name is usually given as Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. Muhammad 
b. Hasan (or Husayn) at-Tusi, but he is briefly called Khwaja Isa?ir, or 
Khwaja Xasir-i-Tusi, or (by Shi'ite writers) Muhaqqiq-i-Tusi. He was born 
the 11th Jum. I, 597 A.H., i.e. the 17th February, 1201, and died at Baghdad 
the 18th Dhi’l-hijja, 672 a.h., i.e. the 25th June, 1274. His family was 
originally from Jahrud, a village in the district of Sawa (between Tihran 
and Hamadan) in the province of Ray. 

® There is hardly sufficient ground to speak about the “ first " and the 
“second” edition of the Akhldq-i-Kasiri (cf. E. G. Browne, Lit. Hist, of 
Persia, vol. ii, p. 220), because, as Tusi himself mentions in his introductory 
lines, the alteration was made only in the initial passage, and the whole of 
the text of the treatise was left unaltered. We therefore may think that the 
changed passage was simply the doxology and the dedication. 

^ Most probably this abandoned doxology contained the pedigree of 
the Ismailite Imams which is referred to in the Dabistdn-i-madhdkib (lith. 
Lucknow', 1321, p. 275). 

^ Tusi’s biography is briefly summarized in E. G. Brovrae’s Lit. Hist, 
of Persia, vol. ii, pp. 484-6, and based on the accounts found in the Habibu’s- 
siyar, Baudatu's-safd, Ta’rikh-i-guzida, Ibn Shakir, etc. The information 
given by Nuru’l-lah Shushtari in his Majdlisu’l-mu' minin gives a version 
substantially differing from these. Mujmal-i-FasXhi gives nothing beyond 
the date of Tusi’s death. The modern work, Rauddtu’l-janndt, adds nothing 
new. Cf. also H. Ethe in Grundr. d. Ir. Phil., ii, pp. 344, 348, 363. 
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on such a delicate matter as the real nature of his relations 
with the sectarians. It is generally accepted that his con- 
nection with them was not voluntary on the part of the 
philosopher, and that the Ismailis kept him by force. ^ We 
may, indeed, believe or disbelieve the story, as the facts which 
have been preserved are insufficient to enable us to form an 
independent opinion. It explains further that Tiisi tried to 
come in contact with Ibnu’l-'Alqami, the vizier of the 
Abbaside caliph, Musta'sim bi’l-lah (640-56/1242-58), 
requesting him to bring him to the notice of the caliph. 
Ibnu’l-‘AlqamI, for some reason, brings the correspondence 
to the notice of the patron of TfisT, the governor of Qa’in, 
Nasiru’d-din ‘Abdu’r-Rahim, and the latter, being angry 
for these transactions, arrests TusI, and, later on, while going 
for some purpose to the headquarters of his government 
in Alamut, takes TusI with him.^ The philosopher remains 
there under arrest until the fortress of Alamut is surrendered 
to Hulagu. Then he, professing himself to be a sufferer 
at the hands of the Ismailites, and repudiating any connection 
with their religious beliefs, is released and treated with honour. 
His subsequent career is well known. 

The point which is of particular interest to us in the present 
case is the question of the character of Tusi’s position with 
regard to his Ismaili patrons. Was it simply service, or 
conversion to Ismailism also ? ^ If the Ismailis wanted his 
services, they could afford to give him a salary sufficient to 


* E. G. Browne (op. cit., ii, p. 456) uses even the expression “ kidnapped ” 
by Muhtasham of Qa’in, apparently on the authority of Rashidu’d-din’s 
great J ami' u t-tawarikh (which is not accessible to me at present). In any 
ease the story of Tusi’s being forcibly retained in Alamut could not be 
thoroughly false, as it could be easily verified by the Mongols. 

^ So according to the version preserved in the Hablhu s-siyar and its 
sources. The Majdlisu'l-mu’minln (p. 329 of the old Tabriz lithograph) 
states that the transactions wdth ‘Alqami preceded 'Tusi’s entering the service 
of Muhtasham, who attracted him “ by a ruse ”. 

® It is very significant that the author of the Dahistan-i-madhahib 
(ibid., p. 275) uses an expression plainly implying 'Tusi’s being, or pretending 
to be, an Ismailite (dar hangdml ki khud-rd Ismd'Ui mi-namud, yd bud). 
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assure his voluntary collaboration, which would be, indeed, 
immensely more productive than labour under compulsion. 
There may be a new explanation suggested. It is a well-known 
fact that the Ismailis of Persia have at present, and have long 
had, an established practice of giving education to their sons 
in the ordinary Shihte schools. The pupils remain under the 
taqiyya, i.e. outwardly professing and following the Shi‘ite 
(twelve-Imamite) doctrine.^ It is not a rare occurrence for 
an Ismailite student to find himself ultimately so much at 
home, or so convinced, in his Shi‘ite professed beliefs, that 
he, especially in case of various personal considerations, 
may attempt to remain a Shi'ite, severing his connection with 
his original community. This severance often leads to open 
or hidden revenge. 

There is nothing improbable in the supposition of a similar 
situation in the case of TusI, though, on the whole, our 
information is so conflicting and the circumstances are so 
doubtful that we scarcely can hope ever to solve this mystery. 

TusI wrote in Persian and in Arabic.^ Amongst his Persian 
works, besides the Akhlaq-i-Nasirl, mentioned above, there 
was another book on ethics, the Awsdfu’l-askraf ; astronomical 
tables ; a short treatise on the use of astrolabe {Blst hdb), 
etc. All these are well known. It may be added that TusI 
is sometimes regarded as the author of the popular work, 
Mir’dtu’l-muliaqqiqin, which in different copies is ascribed to 


1 There i.s no doubt that the relations between the " orthodox ” Shi'ites 
and the Ismailites were rarely very unfriendly, especially in those sections 
of both communities which entertained somewhat extremist views. It 
would be sufiicieut to mention as an example the friendly tone in which such 
a jealous Shi'ite as NuruT-lah Shushtarl speaks about the Ismailis where 
he deals with Tusi’s biography. The rapid spreading of Shi'ism after the 
Mongol invasion and the destruction of the political power of the Ismailis 
may perhaps be attributed to a large extent to the drifting of the persecuted 
Ismaili communities under the shelter of the kindred sect which gained 
influence at that time. 

* His Arabic works are mentioned in C. Brockelmann’s (}esch. d. Arab. 
Lit., ii, pp. 508-12. 
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different authors/ and which the Ismailis themselves attribute 
to Ndsir-i-Khusraw.^ 

An Ismaili friend of mine has lent me recently a manuscript 
of a Persian work, dealing with the dogmas of Ismailism ; 
in its opening lines the authorship is ascribed to TusL The 
work is apparently imknown ; it has the title of Raudatu’t- 
tasUm, is divided into a preface and twenty-eight tasawwurs. 
or chapters of uneven length,® and contains a clear philosophic 
exposition of the Ismaili theology. It gives a particularly 
clear view of what is the esoteric doctrine and the ta’wil 
system of the sect. 

There is no direct way of ascertaining whether the work is 
really by Tusi. His biographers, as also Hajji Khalifa, the 
author of the Kashju’l-hujvb, etc., do not mention it at all. 
The internal evidence does not supply any reason for regarding 
it as a work which could not have been written by Tusi. 
The language is obviously and undubitably old, and suits 
perfectly well the fashions of the early thirteenth century. 
In its manner and diction it resembles very much the 
Ahhldq-i-Ndsin. There are many cases in which terms, 
expressions, and ideas are the same in both works. ^ On the 
other hand, the work could not have been composed earlier 
than the second half of the sixth century a.h., or twelfth 
century a.d., because there are references to the Fatimide 
caliph al-Mustansir (427-87/1035-94), and to Sayyid-na, 
i.e. obviously Hasan Sabbah. Besides, if the dogma of the 
Great Kesurrection {Qiydmatul-qiydmdt) was not invented 

' Cf. my catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the " Curzon ”, or “ Govern- 
ment ” Collection in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1926, No. 462 (7). 

2 So in the lithographed edition, Bombay, 1333. 

® Some of the chapters are obviously incomplete, or pass abruptly from 
one matter to the other. Besides, there are many repetitions, some subjects 
are dealt with in different places, etc. The general impression is that the 
work was written in a hurry, and not carefully finished, “• worked through.” 

* Tusi’s Persian, however, is remarkably uneven, and the style varies 
much in his different works. For instance, the st}-le of the Awsafu’l-ashraf 
is quite different from that of the Akhldq-i-Xasirl. This, perhaps, may be 
explained by the difference in the time at which these works were compiled. 
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earlier than it was actually proclaimed by the khiiduwand 
of Alamut, Hasan ‘All dhikruhu’s-saldm,^ on the 17th of 
Eamadan, 559 /the 8th August, 1164, the book must have been 
compiled later than this date, as the doctrine is quite prominent 
in it.^ 

There are also other reasons in favour of recognition of the 
probability of Tusi’s authorship of this work. TusI, certainly, 
was not held in much admiration by the Ismailis, and therefore 
if it was not written by him, but by some unknown author, 
the sectarians would have found somebody more appropriate 
and authoritative than TusI to ascribe the work to. Besides, 
the general style and “ make ” of the book show that it could 
not be the production of anyone but a man of real learning 
and philosophical talent. 

These grounds for accepting Tusl’s authorship of this work 
as true may be insufficient. But, nevertheless, they are 
some grourtds to justify us in attributing this work, 
provisionally and conjecturally, to the famous philosopher, 
until we discover some good reason either to confirm this 
hypothesis or to reject it entirely. 

The importance of this work, in any case, cannot be 
exaggerated. Genuine works of Ismailis known in European 
libraries are very few, and mostly belong to modern authors.® 

* So the Ismailites in India, Badakhshan, and Persia read his name. 

‘ There are many references to this doctrine throughout the treatise, 
but the clearest mention of it is found in tasaieumr xxvi, in which it is stated 
that the Qa’im had proclaimed this dogma himself forty years after " the 
first blast of the trumpet ” by Sayyid-na, i.e. Hasan Sabbafi. This coincides 
fairly well with the historical sequence of the events. 

* Of. St. Guyard, “ Fragments relatifs a la doctrine des Ismaelis.” Not. et 
Extraits, Paris, 1874, based on some manuscripts in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale ; W. Ivanow, “ Ismailitic Manuscripts in the Asiatic Museum 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg ” (in Russian), in 
the Bulletin de I’Academie Eusse des Sciences, 1917, pp. 359-86. This paper 
has been reviewed at length in the JEAS. 1919, pp. 429-35, by Sir E. 
Denison Ross. One of the items described in that paper was edited and 
translated by W. Ivanow in the “ Ismailitica ”, Memoirs of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1922, vol. viii, pp. 1-76. Several short poems of the 
Ismailis living on the Upper Oxus were recently published, with Russian 
translations and commentaries, by A. Semenov in Iran and in the Zapiski 
of the Russian Orientalistic Society. 

JBAS. JULY 1931. 
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Very few of them have been so far published, and, besides, 
none of them gives such a clear and complete exposition of 
the system. In its terminology and teachings it coincides 
entirely with a much shorter work. On recognition of the Imam 
[Dar shindkht-i-Imam), which has already been published by 
me.^ As the latter work was written not before about 
1000/1592, it is obvious that the remarkable coincidence 
in terms, and occasionally in whole sentences, is due to the 
fact that the author perused Tusi’s treatise.^ 

It must be recalled that besides different sects which are 
more or less cognate to Ismailism, such as the ancient 
Qarmatians, the Druzes, the Nusairis, the Hurufis (i.e. 
Cabalists of Shi'ite extremism), the ‘Ali-Ilahls, etc., the 
Ismailite doctrine proper is still represented by several 
diSerent schools which are not less alien to each other than 
to any Shi'ite doctrine outside Ismailism. The most ancient 
phase of Ismailite doctrine is apparently represented by the 
Wajh'i-dm of Na.sir-i-Khusraw,3 which contains the teaching 
as adapted to the understanding of the inhabitants of a wild 
corner of the Islamic world, Badakhshan, as it was in the 
eleventh century a.d. There is little esoterism in it ; and, 
if the poetical works attributed to Nasir-i-Khusraw are 
genuine,* they give very little of it either. It is remarkable 
that the doctrines of the Wajh-i-din are still a living religion, 
that of the “ Mullahs ” of Badakhshan and of the Upper 
Oxus. But the esoteric doctrine is derived by the followers 


^ It forms the first part of the “ Ismailitica ”» in the 3Iemoirs of the Asiat. 
Soc. of Bengal^ Calcutta, 1922, vol. viii, pp. 1-49. 

2 All such cases of coincidence are noted in the corresponding places in 
the summary, 

® It was printed at the Kaviani press, Berlin, under the patronage of the 
Trustees of the Gibb Memorial Fund, in 1924. 

^ The Rausham’l-ndma was edited and translated by the late H. Ethe in 
ZDMG.t vol. xxxiii (1879), pp. 645—65, and vol. xxxiv (1880), pp. 428-64 
and 617-42. The Sa' adat-nama was ed. and translated by E. Fagnan, 
“ Le livre de felicite,” ZDMG., vol. xxxiv (1880), pp. 643-74 ; notes to both 
by F. Teufel, ZDMG.y vol. xxxvi (1882), pp. 96-114. Both were lith. in 
Bombay (1333 ?). The Zddu’l-musdfirin was printed in Berlin in 1922. 
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of the sect from another book, considered by them as the 
most sacred, i.e. the TJmmu’l-hitab, which contains a strange 
mixture of Cabalistic speculations, traces of Ismailite and 
ordinary Shi'ite beliefs, Zoroastrianism, and, perhaps, even 
of Manicheism and doctrines of some early Shi‘ite extremist 
sects. It is of much later date than Nasir-i-Khusraw, however, 
though it is ascribed to the Imam Muhammad Baqir.^ 

The sect called Bohras in India, with two chief sub-sects, 
the Da’udi and Sulajunani, represents the older tradition 
of the Fatimide, i.e. “ Eg}q)tian ” Ismailism.^ The Khojas, 
of whom the majority are the followers of the Agha Khan in 
India, follow, on the whole, the outlines of the doctrine of 
the Persian Ismailis, but with the addition of substantial 
Hinduistic adaptations and superstructures.® 

* See W. Ivanow, " Ismailitic MSS. in the Asiatic Museum," Bulletin 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences, 1917, pp. 362-5. The work in its present 
form has little to do with Imam Muhammad Baqir, and most probably 
represents the product of a long evolution of the local tradition, perhaps 
ascending to some early sources. 

* The literature of the Bohra sub-sects is fairly large, consisting chiefly 

of collections of prayers and poetry in Arabic. There are, however, also 
books in Gujrati, Hindustani, and even in Persian. Amongst these books 
there are : Diivdn of Sayyid-na al-Mu’ayyid Hibatu'l-lah b. Musa b. Da'ud 
ash-ShfrazI ; Diyd'u'l-basd'ir, by Sayyid-na Idris ; Kanzu’l-umld, by 
Sayyid-na Ibrahim ; Mudahatu’r-rushad, by Sayyid-na Muhammad b. 
Tahir; Kitdbu’l-islah, by Sayyid-na Abu Hatim ar-Ra’usi ! 

Ta’mlu’z-zakdt, by Sayyid-na Ja'far b. Mangur al-Yamani ; al-Mahajjatu’l- 
baydd’, by ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Zaid al-‘Anasi; as-Sahifatu’l-Yamdniyya, by 
MaUk Najmu’d-din b. Tayyib 'All ; Vsiilu’d-din ; Majdlisu’l-hUcmat ; 
Siratu’d-du'dt, etc. The Mawsim-i-bahdr, by Muhammad ‘Ali, is in Gujrati ; 
also the Majdlis-i-Sayfiyya ; the Akhbdr-i-Sulaymdnl wa dthdr-i-withdni is 
in Hindustani (lith.). Several other works are mentioned in the article 
on the Bohras in the Encyclopoedia of Islam, i, 738, where the scanty 
bibliography on the subject is cited. 

® The followers of the Agha Khan in India, the Khojas, rarely read in 
Persian or Arabic ; they use in their writings either Gujrati or Sindhi ; even 
the Qur’an is transcribed in these alphabets, and translated literally into both 
languages. Their literature is, I was told, very poor, consisting of a few 
collections of sacred hymns and of prayers ; there are some works of historical 
contents. The real dogmas and teachings have never been dealt with 
adequately, and all information to which writers on Ismailitic subjects 
usually refer is derived from the summaries of the legal proceedings at the 
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The present work, as also the short treatise On recognition 
of the Imam, mentioned above, and other works, such as the 
Haft bab,^ etc., represent what may be called “ Persian ” 
Ismailitic doctrine, probably descending directly from the 
teachings of Hasan Sabbah.^ We have no means of 
ascertaining how far his doctrine deviated from the original 
theories of the real fotmder of the sect, ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun.® 
The latter’s teachings have been often summarized, correctly 
or wrongly, by the orthodox Muhammadan historians, and 
seem, on the whole, to fit the doctrines of the present treatise 
very well, especially the detailed account by an-Nuwayri.* 
It seems imlikely that such a devoted follower of the doctrine 


Bombay Court in 1866 and 1908. There are, however, many divergencies 
between the different sections ot the community. While the more educated 
accept the works of the Persian and Upper Oxus Ismailis as genuine and 
belonging to their own doctrine, the less educated Indian followers, whose 
connection with Hinduism is still very strong, entertain many Hinduistic 
beliefs. 

^ See W. Ivanow, Ismailitic MSS. in the Asiatic Museum, pp. 368-71 sqq. 

^ He was the author of several works, cf. the Fusul arba'a referred to in 
the Kitabu’l-milal wa'n-nihal by Shahrastanl. There are references to 
Ra’is Hasan in the text published by me in the Ismailitica, and quotations 
from his poetry. It is difficult, however, to find whether Ra’is Hasan 
is the same as Hasan Sabbah. It is obvious that his works were in no way 
“ monumental”, and probably were in the form of ” epistles ”, or small 
treatises, because they have left very few traces in the controversial literature 
and tradition of the sect. 

® There is no doubt that there was some difference betw-een the doctrines 
of ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun and the teachings of Hasan Sabbah, i-e. between 
the maqalat qadima and maqalat jadida, as emphasized by I. Goldziher in 
the preface to his Streitschrifl des Gazali gegen die Batinijja Sekte (Leyden, 
1916, p. 12), who refers to Shahrastanl (Cureton, 150-2) and Ibn Khallikan 
(i, 168). 

* See E. G. Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia, vol. i, pp. 410-15, and O’Leary, 
A Short History of the Fatimid Khalifate (London, 1923, pp. 21-9), who refer 
to S. de Sacy’s Expose de la religion des Druzes (Paris, 1838, vol. i, pp. 
Ixii-cxxxviu), which is not accessible to me at present. It seems quite certain 
that the nine degrees into which Nuwayri divides the progress of the spiritual 
education of Ismaili converts, are his own invention, an attempt at presenting 
things schematically in accordance with the medieval fashion of 
Muhammadan literature. They have nothing to do with either the ancient 
or the modem ranks of the initiated, and there is no trace of them either in 
the sectarian or in the controversial literature except Nuwayri’s work. 
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as Hasan Sabbah would go far beyond popularizing his patron 
saint’s theories. The treatise which we are to review presently 
most probably represents the strictly “ orthodox ” tradition 
of Persian Ismailism. If it is by Tusi, his somewhat dubious 
position would prevent him from introducing much of his 
own, and thus deviate from what was generally accepted. 
An author of a lesser calibre than Tusi would also scarcely 
dare to interfere with the system, except in unessential 
details. 

The Western ideas about Ismailism are all derived from 
writings of the enemies of the sect, chiefly of orthodox 
Muhammadan historians and theologians. These, quite 
naturally, used to tell their readers only all that they could 
find derogatory and objectionable about the hated heretics. 
Thus, it became almost a generally accepted point of view 
that Ismailism was something like a “ swindle on a grand 
scale ”, a malicious intrigue for the subversion of the Baghdad 
caliphate and of Islamism in general. These ideas, first 
introduced by Hammer-Purgstall, were later on especially 
cultivated by the well-known Dutch scholars. Dozy and 
de Goeje. We scarcely need pay attention to them now, 
when genuine Ismailite works are becoming known. No 
religion, especially one so enduring and strong-spirited as 
Ismailism, can be started by rascality. We need not, in the 
least, suspect the sincerity and remarkable devotion either 
of the founders, or of the followers of a sect which succeeded 
in withstanding a thousand years of persecution. What 
seems to be far more appropriate in the case is to consider 
whether we have in Ismailism a great attempt at a reformation 
of Islam. It seems that ‘Abdu’l-lah b. Maymun, and, perhaps, 
Hasan Sabbah, may claim in reality the recognition of their 
right to rank amongst the greatest thinkers of the 
Muhanunadan world. 

The study of the present work gives at once the key to the 
understanding of the secret of the appeal which the Ismailite 
doctrine exercised over its followers. The teachings give 
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a highly finished and consistent system of philosophical 
religion, and appear as one of the most daring attempts in 
history to build a popular religion on a thoroughly critical 
or logical basis, and to bring it into complete agreement 
with the science. In criticizing the system, we must not 
forget that the outlines of it were created over a thousand 
years ago, that the present, Tiisi’s, work is itself over 700 years 
old, and that what appears to us now as mediaeval superstition 
was at that time the last word of “ scientific research 
As the science at that time was chiefly based on Greek teachings, 
we need not be surprised to find in Ismailism all the familiar 
elements of Greek philosophy, its terminology and methods. 
Its esoteric, “ full-sized ” form may, perhaps, be appropriately 
called “ Islam sieved through Greek philosophy ”, and 
deprived of much of its mysticism.^ The open recognition 
of its double nature, esoteric and exoteric, seems to be an 
ingenious method, indeed ; but there is scarcely any reason 


* The ideas and scientific theories on which the present work is based 
form a system of philosophy similar to that of the famous RasaHl of the 
Ikhwanu'§-§afa' which were rendered accessible to Western readers by 
the works of the late F. Dieterici, and therefore some acquaintance with 
them may be taken for granted. It may be mentioned that the Rasa'll 
are still very popular amongst the Ismailis in Persia, 

* It would be desirable to abandon for ever the (unfortunately far too 
familiar) sweeping generalizations as to the “ idealistic East, with its 
particular predisposition to mysticism, as an eternal antithesis to the 

materialistic West There is no superstition and misbelief which does 
more harm than this. A close study of different Eastern religions and 
civilizations reveals frequently, as in the case of Ismailism and many other 
Islamic sects, a decided predilection towards a flat, superficial and formal, 
rationalistic or logical materialism, a materialism so uncompromising 
and primitive that it leads often to complete atheism and amoralism. 
What appears to the twentieth century European as “ mystic " is often 
simply childish “ science ”, of the most materialistic nature. How many 
statements of Western science as it stands at present will be regarded 
as ” mysticism ” or superstition in a couple of centuries ! Such things as 
cabalistic calculations, divination, magic, astrology, etc., are, and always 
have been, treated as sciences, on a perfectly equal footing with other 
disciplines which have retained their right to the title of “ science ” even 
nowadays. 
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to regard it as merely a vicious trick of the insincere spiritual 
leaders of the sectd 

It will be best to give here a brief summary of every 
tasawwur, or chapter, dwelling on its contents only in so far 
as they present something new or important. But before 
giving the details it will be useful perhaps to sketch the 
principles of the doctrine as the text does not clearly separate 
them from matters of detail. 

The Ultimate Primal Unknowable Cause, the nature of 
which is beyond human understanding, may be only logically 
postulated.^ Its pre-eternal, but ever-continuing act, or, 
perhaps, one of the aspects of its unknowable nature — the 
creation — is called the “ Word of Truth ” (KaUmatu’l-Haqq), 
an obvious attempt at rendering the Greek term Logos,^ 
which in this case, perhaps, may be more appropriately 
explained as “ Divine Will ”. This act of creation is 
inherently, consubstantially, and inseparably accompanied 
by the all-pervading “ Reason ”, i.e. rhythm, or self- 
stabilizing power of harmony of the Universe, its Platonic 
idea, the Primal Reason {‘Aql-i-atvwal).^ The three, i.e. 

* It is remarkable that the system of revealing the religious doctrine 
gradually was always emphasized by the enemies of the sect as a special 
proof of its wickedness, while Sufism, in which exactly the same method is 
adopted, with its “ stages ” and “ positions ”, seems never to have been 
subject to accusations of this kind. 

^ It must be noted that in this treatise, as usually in the sectarian litera- 
ture, the w'ords Allah, Khuda, etc., are used only in quotations, and the 
Absolute is called invariably u ta'dla, i.e. ‘‘ He, the Allhigh ”. It may be 
added that this doctrine of strict tanzih was entirely an outcome of a struggle 
which lasted for many centuries, especially in circles inclined to mvsticism, 
about the real meaning of the tawJiid, i.e. belief in the absolute unity of God ; 
the early Sufis were especially pre-occupied with this. 

® This rendering of the term Logos by kalimafu’l-Haqq was most probably 
a concession to the orthodox Muhammadan teachings about the world 
being created by the verbal command of Allah. Instances of such con- 
cessions, or involuntary remmiscences, are very numerous in this work. 

‘ The author systematically avoids the use of the term which is frequently 
employed in similar contexts, i.e. ‘ Aql-i-kuUi. It may be added that the 
word ■' reason ” does not adequately render the term 'aql, which in this 
case has a distinctly verbal sense, and thus may be rendered by ‘‘ reasoning ”, 
or even with ” reasonability ”, or ” logic ”, or ‘‘ logical order ”. 
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the Primal Cause, the Logos, and the Reason, are but one, 
inseparably co-existent. The scheme is obviously based on 
the Neo-Platonistic system, and, perhaps, is not free from 
Christian influence. 

The evolution of creation is based on the doctrine of 
“ perfection ”, and the desire, or will, to attain it.^ The 
material world is but an imperfect form of the spiritual. 
There is a gradual transition from the Creator and his creative 
will, through different general powers of nature and their 
laws (‘aqls),^ their substrata, i.e. the general forms of life 
(nafs),^ etc., to the “ top ” of the created world, Man, who is 
the microcosmos in himself. The cosmic purpose, the position 
in the universe, etc., of Man is the highest in so far as he is 
endowed with knowledge, which is his “ perfection ” (kamdl), 
his way of salvation {ma‘ad), etc.^ The source of his knowledge 
is the Imam. The latter is an ordinary man in whom the 
substance {dhdt) of the Logos is manifested. This substance 
must be manifested in the world, otherwise the latter cannot 
exist. And it must have its culminating manifestation in 
Man, because Man is the top of the creation. There is 


^ The author apparently is not a pantheist of Sufic or Neo-Platonistic 
type, nor does he recognize the doctrine of evolution in the ordinary sense, 
as may be seen further on. His evolution of the Universe does not proceed 
in time, but is apparently inherent in the same single act of creation, and is, 
therefore, pre-etemal. It is difficult under these circumstances to see why 
he separates the first links in its chain from the subsequent phases of it. 

* It is remarkable that the author carefully avoids using the term 
emanation (tajalli) which is so common in the pantheistic systems of Sufic 
writers ; here it is not found at all. This cannot be attributed entirely to 
occasional omission. 

® The difficulty of finding a term which may render adequately the 
meaning of this expression is here accentuated by the wide sense in which 
it is here used. The term nafs comprises here not only different functions 
of a living organism, such as metabolism, the activity of sensory and motor 
nerves, with their conscious and reflexive action, but also higher forms, 
of instinct, memory, perception, etc., in short, different functions of mind 
except its reasoning power and self-consciousness. 

^ The ma'ad is explained philosophically in the text as the Neo-Platonistic 
ascension ” of imperfect things to more perfect ones, and has apparently 
nothing to do with the orthodox doctrine of resurrection of bodies. 
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apparently no trace of Docetism or Monophysitism, and tliis 
Divine Substance of Imamat is transferred by physical birth 
only, to one son only, as a nass} Therefore an Imam cannot 
remain childless — this would mean that he is not an Imam 
really. He only, by his supreme knowledge, can know which 
of his sons has received the iiass — he cannot commit a mistake 
in this, otherwise he is not an Imam, as it shows that his 
knowledge is faulty, and, therefore, not Divine. This is why 
the Imamat is irrevocable. His human nature and reason, 
with all the duties and obligations on the one side, and the 
rules of logic, etc., on the other, may be at any moment 
cancelled by his Divine element. He has no law (haqq,^ 
literally “ truth ”) binding upon him, because he is himself 
the source and the creator of haqq.^ Therefore no strange and 
bizarre action on his part can be taken as a reason for doubting 
his genuineness. He is free to violate any prescription of 
sharVat, the law given by the prophets, who are conceived 
as something like chiefs of the police issuing their regulations 
in order to suppress lawlessness amongst men. The Imam, 
as the bearer of supreme authority, may alter or cancel at 
his pleasure any of these laws. 

The real role of the Hujjat, who is the manifestation of the 
“ Primal Reason ” {‘Aql-i-awwal), is in this treatise left without 

' The doctrine of the nass is much obscured by the different meanings 
given to this term by different authors, and by different sects of Shi 'ism. 
It appears as if the correct meaning of the term in Ismailism is succession 
by “ the Mercy of God ”, and not due to personal nomination of the Imam- 
father, as one often hears. The miraculous powers, which it is supposed to 
carry with it, are obviously of the same nature as, for instance, the super- 
natural powers attributed sometimes by superstition to kings ; they are 
due to the ■' office ”, not to the person of the Imam. Cf. f. 86 : >0 

■ ul *.*! . ... 1 1 ^ 1 _^**** 

* The term haqq is used in so many different senses, and is so confusing, 
that it is very often difficult to find an adequate expression for it in English. 
Here ^aqq obviously means something like a “ correct and consistent 
line of action ”. 

^ See tasawvmr xxiv : 1 jjl j Ij* j ju— 1 aijloi- jl 

.ju- yt } w-;— /• } ^ \ S' \ j j -xiL; 
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sufficient details. Though he is, apparently, of the same double 
nature. Divine and human, as the Imam, there is nothing, 
as far as may be ascertained at present, about his nass, 
and about the hereditary transmission of it.^ From the 
history of the sect we know that there may be long periods 
when there is no recognized Hujjat at all.^ But, at the same 
time, we know that some sectarian works attribute to him 
a magnificent role, sometimes even that of a Demiurge.® 


We may begin here the summary review of the Eaudatu’t- 
taslim, in the order of its chapters (tasawwurs).*^ 

The preface is short ; it contains only half a line of a 
doxology, and the statement that “ the humblest slave of 
the Propaganda (da‘wat), rightly guiding and showing the 
right way ” — may God establish it firmly ! — Muhammad b. 
Hasan TusI, addresses this pamphlet to his dearest brother 
in religion, Badru’d-din Husayn.® The work is to deal with 
“ the beginning of things, and their return {ma‘dd), ethics. 


^ The treatise published by me in the Ismnilitica gives much more 
information on this subject. It appears as if the author of the present work 
purposely dealt with the matter in an evasive manner, dismissing it in 
common allegories about the Moon which takes the place of the Sun after 
the latter sets. 

^ At present there is no Hujjat. After the death of the last one who was 
still an infant at that time, it is supposed that Hujjat-ship has been 
transferred to, and united in one person with, the Imam, i.e. H.H. the 
present Agha Khan. 

® See the Ismailitica, pp. 32-6. His role is exceptionally emphasized in 
the mystic treatise Ummu'l-kitab, where Salman, who was a Hujjat, is 
regarded as the real creator of the world. Cf. also Dar shinakht-i-Imam, 
pp. 17 and 33. 

^ It is difficult to see why the author has called the chapters of his work 
tasaiovmr. This term is particularly often used in logic, in the sense of 
“ conception, idea ”, as opposed to tasdiq, “ judgment." It seems probable 
that it is intended here in this sense, and not in that in which tasawwur 
means simply “ imagination ”, fantasy. Or was it a cunning, ” diplomatic ” 
ambiguity, purposely introduced in order that afterwards it might be 
used as a * way out ” from accusations of heresy ? 

® There is no indication as to who this Husayn really was. 
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and good actions, so as to make it intelligible Then 
follows the mention of the title of the work, the usual requests 
to forgive and correct errors in the book, and the list of the 
headings of the twenty-eight tasawwurs into which the work 
is divided. The present manuscript, as mentioned above, 
is incomplete at the end. It contains the beginning of the 
27th tasamvur, but its end is not genuine, and there may be 
reasons to think that the last pages belong to the last, the 
28th tasamvur, though the text has been so “ corrected ” 
as to create the impression of continuity. 

Tasawwur the First (S. 3 v.-5 v.). Refutation of the state- 
ments of those who deny the existence of a Creator, or 
maintain that there are two gods, or two eternal principles, 
or that created beings cannot come to understand His necessity 


(Jf-j 

Alilyj (JUTjI). 


^ OVl — a.* ^--S' 


There is nothing beyond the usual syllogisms postulating 
the existence of a sole Primal Cause of the world, with the 
help of the usual “ reductio ad absurdum ”. 

Tasawwur II (If. 5 v.-ll v.). On the development of things 

from the Primal Cause j_ oIc- jl Lil jj-Us ja 

Jl^). 

The origin of the universe is the will {amr) of the Supreme 
Being, which is treated as a transcendent eternal 


(<il I <_» j ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ y i 

jl Aj'IAi (j) AAL aAi I^». j ji Juu ‘Zj J ‘<JJ| 

j i i ^ J Cf y ! S' 

■ ^1 l|f •olj^lc oL5ijAl J 
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“ momentum ” of absolute energy, the nature of which is 
beyond human knowledge. This amr in the form of the 
“ Word of God ”, Logos, implies in itself the “ Primal Keason ”, 
‘Aql-i-awwal, and this is the source of the existence of the 
world as it is. The question whether the Amr was a single 
pre-eternal act, or whether it is as inherent in the Supreme 
Being as “ light from light ”, etc., is declared as being beyond 
human understanding. The Primal Cause became conscious 
of itself as the Creator, ^ and the creation appeared as necessary 
(Idzim dmad), and this act of consciousness was the First 
Reason, thus being “ a single result from a single cause 
This is supported by various logical constructions. When 
the First Reason becomes conscious of itself, i.e. of itself 
being a cause, the Second Reason, or the Reason of the Highest 
Sphere, has come into existence. When the latter becomes 
conscious of its own imperfection, as being dependent on 
something else (wdjib ba-ghayr), the Universal Nature (or 
Life, Nafs-i-kultl) has come into existence ; and so on, with 
the lower spheres and forms of substance and cosmic nature. 

The genesis of the material world is described thus : the 
Univeral Nature (Nafs-i-hilll) became conscious of the 
perfection of the Primal Reason, and, as a result, its own 
perfection became existent. But when it became conscious 
of its own imperfection, the Hayuld, i.e. Plato’s ideas of 
individual things, which are imperfect, came into existence. 
So gradually the 'aqh, or reasons (perhaps better called 
“ orders ”) ^ of spheres appeared, up to that of the lowest 
sphere, the sphere of the Moon. This ‘aql is called ‘agl-i-fa“dl, 

1 The author completely disregards the fact that by predicating to the 
Primal Cause the consciousness and ** creatorship " he destroys his 
doctrine of the tanzThf or “ attributelessness of the Deity. 

- This principle, which greatly occupied the Neo-Platonist philosophei^ 
and all those who followed them, appears to be invariably accepted by 
different systems in spite of its being unprovable. The present treatise 
devotes to it a special chapter {tasawvmr iii), with not much success, indeed. 

* In this sense the term "aql may be explained as a sum of forces 
{ruJjianiyyat) working consistently in accordance with a logical order, i.e. 
“ law of nature 
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or immediate creator. The existence of things depends on 
their being capable of receiving the blessing (qabul-i-fayd). 
What this fayd is, and whether it is existence only, is not 
defined. There is no explanation why there are nine spheres 
only, or twelve constellations of the Zodiac, four elements, 
etc. ; all this is known only to those familiar with absolute 
Truth (haqq) — “ a prostration be due to their mention 
{li-dhikri-him as-sujud) ! ” It may be perhaps known to 
their dd‘is and hujjats. But (apparently) the reason is some 
didactic purpose (istifdda). All these have their own hierarchy 
(silsilatu’l-wiijvd), the top of which is Man, as the most 
perfect being. 

Tasawwur III (£P. 11 v.-13 v.). On the principle : from a 
single (cause) one only (result) may proceed ( V 
Aa-1 j!l VI j)l 1 ^), i.e. from one (simple) cause only 

one effect may be produced. It deals with attempts to 
reconcile the plurality of things with the theory of the 
origin of the world from a single Primal Cause.^ Quite 
naturally, these attempts have the appearance of mere 
sophisms, and the ultimate result is a recognition of the 
impossibility of reaching a final solution. 

Tasawwur IV (f. 13 v.). Definitions of the “ First Reason ”, 
“ Creative Reason ”, and “ Universal Reason ”, which 
are three as regards the terms which are applied to them, 
but all are the same in reality (Ji *s Jjl Juac. ji, 

^ ^ j)- 

Tasamvur V (fl. 13 v.-14). On the “ Universal (living) 
Nature ” jj). 

Nafs is used (as mentioned above) in the sense of a complex 
of all biological, physical, and psychical processes which 
constitute animation, or the life of a living body. The term 
Nafs-i-kulU may therefore be understood as a summary of 
processes which constitute the life of the macrocosmos. 


^ Cf. above, tasawivur ii. 
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Tasau'wur VI (£E. 14-1 5). On Hayula, or “ Form ” j^). 

The term, “ which is composed of two Arabic {sic) words,” ^ 
is used in four different senses : individuality {h. sand‘at ) ; 
species and genus (A. tabTat) ; material (h. kulli ) ; and 
substance (A. awwal). 

Tasawwur VII (fE. 15-16). On “ Universal Physical 
Substance ” or “ Universal Body ” (J^ j J^)- 

On the properties of what we should call “ the inorganic 
world They form a part of Nafs-i-kulli, and consist of 
what is now regarded as forms of mechanical, chemical, etc., 
energy. These have special terms to distinguish one from the 
other. Such elementary powers, e.g. the force of gravitation, 
are called ruhdniyydt, literally “ spirits ” or “ spiritualities 
and are more general in their nature than force in particular 
moments, the quwicat, or “ force ” simply. Their higher 
forms, such as those of processes of psychic life, are called 
“ angels ” {rmld’ika, or firiskta). These “ angels ” are the 
medium between the Universal Body, governed simply by 
the laws of nature (TabTat-i-kulll), and the “ Universal 
Nature ” {Nafs-i-kulli), in the universal process of the move- 
ment towards perfection (katndl). 

Tasaivwur VIII (fE. 16-19). On human nature 

The life of human nature consists of different forms of 
biological and other processes : nafs-i-tiabdt'i, or, what we would 
call now, metabolism and the life of tissues ; nafs-i-hiywdni, 
or the entirety of reflexive and automatic actions as well as 
instinct ; and nafs-i-insdni, i.e. subconscious mind, with 
some other psychical powers (except reasoning and self- 
consciousness). The first two are divisible, but the last one 

^ Aa the author writes ; oil ^ ■ _/• iii! iJj-* j. 

^ It must be recalled that the doctrine of “spirits” as equivalent to 
the more modern idea of “ forces ”, was much in vogue in the Middle Ages, 
and such theories were regarded as quite up-to-date “ scientific truths ”. 
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is an “ eternal ” (abadi) substance (jauhar), which cannot 
be divided or separated from the body. These are only the 
principal kinds of nafs, or forms of life. Others are nafs-i- 
hhaydli, i.e. the imaginative power and memory, which is 
intermediary between the nafs-i-haywdni and nafs-i-msdm, 
being on the one side connected with the “ senses ” and on 
the other side with the reason. These different forms of 
nafs are connected with the body, but they are not simply 
its physical powers (quwwat), and are not divisible. 

Tasaiowur IX (ff. 19-21). On human reason 

^LJI (Jit). 

Human reason is a phenomenon of the same order as the 
different forms of nafs, and is chiefly the power of judgment. 
As distinguished from the former, it is not subjective and 
individual, but is subject to rigid laws of logic, which are 
universal. The reasoning power, however, is also liable to 
errors and fallacies with different individuals and varies in 
its strength in every case. 

Tasawwur X (ff. 21-26). On the purpose of connection 
of these partial forms of nafs with human bodies ( jl 

< 5 ^. 

This purpose is the possibility of the progress towards 
perfection (kafml). Man is a microcosmos, built on the 
same pattern as the macrocosmos. Human body and mind 
may be compared to a state in which reason is the king. 
There are several brief allegories also, regarding human 
psychology, anatomy, development of the foetus under the 
influence of different planets, growth of the child, etc. 

Tasawwur XI (ff. 26-27 v.). On principal specific qualities 
(jli Jjajj.s). 

Every thing, or species, in the organic and inorganic worlds 
possesses some particular quality which belongs to it in a 
greater degree than to other things or species. The human 
differentia spedfica is neither power of speech, nor mind. 
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but the capability of receiving knowledge, in accordance witb 
(Divine) order, from superhuman sources, and of transferring 
its blessing, imder Divine orders, to others {‘ilm az md-ward-i- 
khud ha-hukm qabul ha-girad wa ba-md-dun-i-khud ba-hukm 
add-i-fayd kunad). 

Tasawwur XII (ff. 27 v.-28). On the perfection which 
some special quality bestows on the thing to which it belongs, 
and on the perfection which the thing, to which the quality 
belongs, bestows on such quality ^ ja 

^ AAA Ij). 

Perfection depends on the latent predisposition to good. 
In man this means what is called “ good character The 
chapter seems too brief and incomplete to deal with the 
subject, and gives nothing from which we might form an 
opinion with regard to the author’s views about free-will or 
the doctrine of predestination. 

Tasawwur XIII (ff. 28-29). On different forms of knowledge 

-'^)- 

It gives approximately the same division as given in the 
introduction to the Akhldq-i-Ndsirt. Knowledge is divided 
into axiomatic (darurl), intuitive (nazari), indirect {ta‘limi), 
and mystic (ta’yidi). 

Tasawwur XIV (ff. 29-33 v.). On good and evil (^ j j^)- 

Good and evil are illusory and relative. The spiritual 
is always superior to and better than the physical. In man 
his reason is superior to other faculties of his soul {nafs), 
and the latter are superior (= better) to his body, which 
is the source of much evil. Mankind is divided into three 
categories : ahl-i-wahdat (or ahl-i-qiydmat), i.e. the Imam 
and saints ; ahl-i-tarattub} or “ people of order ”, the true 
believers, and ahl-i-tadddd, the people of enmity and disorder, 
i.e. the vile and inimical world outside the sect. Evil is like 

A It is remarkable that though this term is so written in the present 
work, and in the treatise Dar shirtakht-i-Imdmt published by me in the 
Ismailitica, the sectarians always pronounce it tartlb. 
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dirty foam which sometimes hides the surface of water so 
that one cannot see it at all ; so one sees sometimes so much 
of evil that one cannot believe that there is any good in the 
world. Predestination (qadM wa qadar) is denied ; there are 
two “ angels ”, the Sabiq and the Shahid, who try to do their 
best in order that everything should turn to the best. 
Misfortunes, ill-luck, and evil are due to “ veils ” of stupidity, 
mistake, illusion, passions, etc. These cause us to deviate 
from the right way, not to notice it, without the help of the 
Teacher. Relativity of evil is illustrated by different examples, 
as by the case that water in a flood may be an evil, ruining 
the houses of poor people. But the evil would be incomparably 
greater if, by some chance, water should entirely disappear 
from the earth, dooming everything living to die of thirst, etc. 

If every quality tends to develop to its perfection, i.e. its 
highest degree, and if the vile people have to be vile by their 
nature, why then should the “ bearers of Truth ” {muhiqqdn, 
li-dhikri-him as-saldm) try to make the vile deviate from their 
own path, and turn towards good ? This is done in order 
to separate those who are good, but erring, from those who 
are completely bad. Those who obey God {hadrat-i-Sarm- 
diyyat) are good, and those bad who do not do this : for this 
they are punished. But there is nothing like a Yazdan and 
an Ahriman, i.e. the source of Light and Good on the one hand 
and the source of Darkness and evil on the other, as otherwise 
it would be necessary to admit the existence of two conflicting 
Primal Causes, which is absurd. 

Tasawwur XV (ff. 33 v.-40 v.). On Paradise and Paradises, 
on Hell and Hells, on Purgatories, and on Sirdts 

Paradise, Hell, and Purgatory are explained allegorically, 
as psychical states of the individual ; the orthodox ideas 
of them [‘ibardt-i-tanzili) were intended only for the ignorant 
people, incapable of understanding abstractions. Immortality 
of the good will be “ pleasure without pain, joy without grief, 

JRAS. JULY 1931. 35 
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and life without death The bad will be deprived of their 
sensuous pleasures by deconaposition of the body, and after 
their present existence which is “ neither death, nor life ” 
(na-murda wa az zinda uftada), they will get “ eternal despair ” 
(nd-ummidl-i-abadi). Paradise is knowledge, and Hell is 
ignorance (in the religious sense, of course). Purgatory is 
interpreted similarly. 

Sirdt is of three different forms : mankus, maqlub, and 
mustaqim. It is explained as difficulty of decision, the first 
in the case of one who is occupied only with matters of this 
world, the third — of one concerned only with future life, 
and the second — of one between these two. 

Tasawwur XVI (ff. 40 v.-45 v.). About Adam and Satan 

The myth of Adam, Satan, Creation, the fall of Adam, 
etc., as given in the Qur’an, is intended for unsophisticated 
people who are unable to understand abstractions. If we 
admit that there was a time when the world did not yet exist, 
we must admit also that there was a time when the Creator 
was not yet the Creator, and this is kufr. Neither eternity 
of the world, nor its being in existence only for a limited time, 
can be proved.^ This is beyond human understanding. 
There were 18,000 worlds, i.e. cosmic epochs, after each of 
which the world was renewed.® The six days of creation 
are six “ historical periods ” since Adam. Evolution, however, 
is denied, and there was no development of protoplasma 
{in‘iqdd) into mankind, but the latter existed always (naw‘-i- 
mardum min al-awwal ild’l-abad buda ast wa bdshad). In 

* ^ i '-i ) OJ*" J3 

L f ^ 

^ L.r'f j ^ ^ 1* ^ 

^ Fantastic theories of this kind, with amazingly elaborate details, are 
very popular in Persia. They are usually attributed to the revelation 
of the Imam Ja'far Sadiq, and are supposed to be all contained in a “ large 
book ” by him. In spite of careful search for this book, I was unable to 
procure it. 
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this our period of seven thousand years the progenitor of 
mankind was Adam. Each period has its own law-giver 
at the beginning, i.e. the prophet. This is the time of satr. 
At the end of every seventh millennial period the Qa’im 
(i.e. the Imam in his full glory) appears to give the hidden 
sense of the shariat, and this is the qiydrnat, and the period 
of hash/. After seven times seven millennial cycles, i.e. 49,000 
years, begins the Qiydniatu’l-qiydmat, the great Eesurrection.^ 

Quite strangely in such philosophical context, the person 
of Satan (Harith Murra’i, or Harith b. Murra),^ and the story 
of his refusal to admit the superiority of Adam, etc., remain 
without any allegorical explanation, though Adam’s eating 
of the forbidden fruit is interpreted as divulging (to whom ?) 
the secret knowledge of Qiydrnat, which he himself learned 
frmn Satan.^ The Paradise, in which he was living, was his 
knowledge of Reality (Truth = haqq), and he was never 
expelled from it. 

Tasamvur XVII (ff. 45 v.-50 v.). On different inconsistencies 
which may be observed in the world, and on the question as 
to which of these depend on the “ bearers of Truth ”, or on 
the “ bearers of Falsehood ” ( ^ j.5 

The influence of the stars on man in everything is traced. 
The purpose of the “ Bearer of Truth ” (Muhiqq) is to show 
the right path, to combat vices, etc., even by making use of 

1 It is not clear whether the proclamation of the Qiyamatu’l-qiydmdt by 
Hasan ‘Ali dhikru-hu’s-saldm, on the 17th Ramadan. 559 A.H., i.e. the 
8th August, 1164, at Alamut, was intended as the beginning of this 50th 
millennium. 

^ He is often mentioned under this name in the Vmmu’l-kitab (though 
his name is usually given as 'Azazil, or even Ahriman). This designation, 
however, is not peculiar only to Ismailism ; in some Sunnite works on 
rijdl, such as the Tahdhibu'l-asmd' by an-NawawI (ed. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen, 
1847, vol. i, pp. 137-8), his name is given as Iblis Abu Murra. 

® It is remarkable that some sectarian extremists believe that the last 
sura of the Qur’an, “ say : God is one, etc.,” contains the words of Satan. 
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physical force and of arms. Without him this right way 
cannot be found. Warnings are given against false teachers 
and pretenders. 

Tasawwur XVIII (ff. 50 v.-52). On the reason why the 
“ people of Truth ”, i.e. the Ismailites, are so few compared 

with the “people of error” (^3 ^ JlaI .sA* . jj 

ij^\ jL-... j). 

The reply consists of platitudes about the paucity of the 
intelligent, and the multitude of fools in general, etc. 

Tasawwur XIX (£E. 52-52 v.). On the meaning of the terms 
dtw, pan, and^nsAto, or angel (“C^ j J 

They are explained not as imaginary beings {loujud-i- 
dhihnVj, but as illusions of perception. Another explanation 
is given in allegorical style, in which dlw means a psychical 
phenomenon based on sensuousness ; pan is connected with 
imagination ; “ angel ” means an abstraction, an idea. 

Tasawivur XX (ff. 52 v.-53 v.). On progress from things 
belonging to the material world towards abstract and spiritual 
matters (oLilAac j oLiU-j^ ji). 

Explanations of the powers which enable one to begin 
in his search for perfection with things belonging to the body, 
and end with the highest social wisdom. The nafs-i-haywani 
prepares the way to the practical mind (‘aql-i-ma‘ishat%), 
which evolves the sense of law-abiding wisdom which, in its 
turn, makes one obey the dictates of religion. 

Tasawwur XXI (ff. 53 v.-6I v.). On the beginning of things 
and their return, on this life and the future, on (the purpose) 
of man’s coming into this world, and (the purpose of) his 
going out, and on the question as to whence Man comes 

and whither he goes (jA^ Ij 0,^T j j .jLu. j 

Ail 0 A..I l^jl A^l j Ua jl jA^ 1-iA jC) 

A— » aA^I 1 
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There are four different types of human nature : juz’%, in 
which the elements of Truth are mixed with those of Falsehood; 
juz’l hi ruy ha-lculli ddrad, i.e. nature with tendencies to 
spiritual progress ; kulli, i.e. possessing clear discrimination 
between good and evil ; and bdld-i-juz’i wa kulli, i.e. the one 
possessing superhuman or divine gifts. The people of the 
first category have a “ beginning ”, but no ma‘dd, like false 
news, which is created, but not supported. The second 
category may have a ma‘dd. The third category have the 
mabda’ which is the same as their ma‘ad. The fourth is above 
human imderstanding. 

The terms mabda’ and ma'dd are explained allegorically 
in different ways, as evolution of reason ; evolution from 
evil to good, by different degrees ; evolution of the “ possibly 
existent ” towards the “ necessarily existent ”. 

Human beings are either righteous (muhiqq), or erring 
(mubtil ) ; the latter cannot attain the degree of tviijub 
(existence by inevitable necessity) ; they are the “ weak ” 
(da‘if). The righteous are the “ strong ” (qawT)} Spirits, or 
souls in the religious sense (who apparently continue to exist 
after death), are submerged into a state of dream -like existence, 
pleasant in the case of the good, painful in the case of the 
wicked. Akhirat, future life, is a state of certainty (tnubdyanat), 
in which there is no right or wrong, truth or lies, good or 
evil, etc. 

The purpose of man’s coming to life is the knowledge of 
the realities of things {Imqaiqu’l-ashya’). The purpose of 
physical death is the overcoming of the “ veil ” of sensuousness, 
and seeing unperturbed the Truth, So long as man remains 
in his flesh he cannot free himself from knowing through 
physical perception which is subject to errors and illusions. 
The righteous, under the teaching of the “ Bearer of the 
Truth ” {Muhiqq), attain their aim of wahdat, i.e. the existence 
in which there is no individuality, no good, evil, etc. 

The hashr, or “ scattering of bodies ”, is explained as 
1 Cf. the Ismailitica, pp. 42-3. 
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abandonment, by different forms of reason, of their nafs, 
as after death all good qualities become “ angels ”, and all 
bad — dlws. 

The qiydmat is the preaching {da‘wat) of the Qa’im (li- 
dhilcri-hi’s-saldm). 

Tasawwur XXII (ff. 61 v.-71). On definition of rules of 
morality J^). 

During life, perfection is attained by moral progress in 
accordance with the command of the Imam. This may be 
attained by Divine help (ta’yld), either directly, or by means 
of the ta’yld received by the teacher (mu‘allim-i-kulli). The 
principal virtue consists in placing love and devotion to the 
Imam above self-love and above the instinct of self- 
preservation. Some ethical rules are further given in the 
form of prayers ; they contain principles resembling very 
much those of Christian morals, such as not opposing evil 
with evil, etc. Asceticism is denounced, and mortification 
of the flesh is regarded as killing the horse without which the 
rider cannot save himself.^ The chief vice is loss of self- 
control, leading to immoderation in anger, passions, etc. 
One must think over his actions properly, avoiding all that 
leads to evil. 

Tasawwur XXIII (ff. 71-74 v.). On various forms of 
resignation of one’s self (jvJ—T j^). 

Every being in order to attain a higher degree of perfection, 
must surrender his own will to his superior {md-ward-i-hhud). 
Every man has to obey his teacher, jnr, dd‘1, ; his obedience 
must be complete. This is not only a rule in human life, 
but a law of nature in general, as every power is subjected to a 
higher one, and ultimately to ‘Aql-i-aunval. Thus taslim 


i j Ax.. * I, ^ 1 

oaC ^ AAU xJ oi J jA jt ^\j\ 

.^1 JOU ,jt<b j j a; h «lj ) Aj'I y 
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may be of different forms ; daruri, tabVi, and ikhtiydri, 
i.e. voluntary. 

Tasawivur XXIV (ff. 74 v.-93 v.). On the offices of the 
prophet and of the Imam ; on workers of miracles, impostors, 
limatics; also on the pupil, teacher, and the Hujjat 

This is the longest and the most important chapter in the 
book. In the world two principal tendencies are manifest. 
One, tadadd, is that of disorder, destruction, chaos, and 
hatred. The other is that of tarattub, i.e. that of peace, 
order, and progress towards perfection. Man participates 
in either. The ideal orderly man is the prophet, the giver of 
law, or exoteric doctrine. The Imam is concerned with the 
esoteric doctrine of the supreme law of resurrection and 
future life. Prophets come at the beginning of each “ initial ” 
epoch, dawr-i-mabda’ , while the Imam appears at the beginning 
of the epoch of “ perfection ” {dmvr-i-hundl). The Prophet 
is the ideal man, law-giver, and ruler. The Imam is the 
manifestation of the Logos {Kalima-i-a‘ld), and his real nature 
in this capacity is beyond human understanding {munazzah 
az tasawwur wa taswir wa muta‘dli az wusuf). The Hujjat 
is a manifestation of ‘Aql-i-awwal (i.e. ‘Aql-i-kulli), while 
the prophet represents the Nafs-i-kulU. The Prophet receives 
his teachings from angels and the ilhdm, transmitting all 
this to the people. But his sharVat is not meant literally for 
all, just as it would be wrong to give one single medicine to 
a crowd of men some of whom are suffering from different 
illnesses, while others are healthy. For this purpose of 
differentiation the ta’udl interpretations are introduced. 

Miracles and extraordinary acts may be performed by 
impostors and charlatans, or attributed to lunatics, who are 
taken by some for “ inspired ” ones. The real miracles are 
only spiritual, such as, for instance, the supernatural knowledge 
of the Hujjat. 
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Imamat. The truth about the Imamat cannot be given 
here in full in this epoch of satr and taqiyya} i.e. necessary 
precautionary concealment of true beliefs. But it is with 
the “ slaves of the rightly guiding and guided preaching ” 
(bandagdn-i-da‘wat-i-hddiya-i-mahdiyya) that the truth is 
deposited, anyhow, and communicated to every one according 
to his capacities. 

The Imam is physically similar to an ordinary mortal man, 
but his Divine nature cannot be understood. He is the centre 
(Qutb) of the Universe and performs all the functions of the 
Deity with regard to ruling the world. “ He is dressed in the 
raiments of Divine Unity, to him is granted the eternity 
of Lordship ; Divine names (i.e. attributes) and properties 
are granted to him, and in these he manifests himself. The 
lights of that name, and the influence of that attribute become 
manifest in this way. His word is the word of God the Allhigh, 
his actions are those of God the Allhigh, etc.” ^ Then come the 
usual Shi'ite hadiihs alluding to the Divinity of ‘All. 
He is the First and the Last, etc. “ He has no beginning 
in the beginning, no altering in the middle, and no limit 
at the end. And, though {sic ?) he is an eternal and permanent 
substance {jauhar], he is the cause and the origin of all beings, 
the Lord who gives life to all creatures. From the standpoint 
of the inner truth he is free from belonging to mankind and 
having human personality, but, on account of his connection 
with this bodily world, he belongs to both ; his person is 
of a separate order by itself, and the ‘ species ’ to which he 
belongs is only his person, as both are one till the end of time. 

* j c— I j Cf) ^ 

<.aJ1 ^ 1 ^ I j ^ 

u^\ jl 1^1 i jLiiloi Jy j! Jy j CJJ jI;! ji'l J (V-l 

.^i la>- 
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The Word of (Divine) Unity is . . . hereditary and trans- 
mittable in one line of descent only, constituting, as it were, 
one substance, ‘ reborn in one after another,’ ^ which will 
never cease to the end of eternity.” ^ 

The offspring of the Imam are of four kinds,^ i.e, “ spiritual ” 
(ruMnl), or “ in reality ” (dar ma‘m), like Salman Farsi ; 
bodily (jismdm, or ba-shakl), like Mast-‘Ali * ; both in spirit 
and in body, as Hasan (the second Imam of the Shi’ites) ; 
and bodily, spiritually, and in truth {dar haqiqat), as Imam 
Husa}Ti. An Imam by necessity must be the son of an 
Imam. Various maxims attributed to ‘All b. Abl Talib 
are cited in support. The transmitting of Imamat is a 
mystery, and it is not purely physical. Imams are all of the 
same rank, there are no greater or lesser Imams ; but the 
Imam’s being is essential to the world, as there must be a 
“ Perfect One ” in it. A legend is told about Abraham, who, 
after having met Maliku’s-salam (i.e. Melchisedech), who was 
the Qd’itnu’l-qiydmat of that time, was sure that the latter 
was the Creator of Earth and of Heaven (!). This is smoothed 
by an allegorical interpretation. 

The Imam miraculously knows which of his sons is also 
an Imam. The Divine Substance resting in the Imam is 
always the same, in spite of his being a child, or an old man. 
It is also always the same in spite of the difference in the 
persons of the Imams. 

Ordinary people cannot know the Imam as such, i.e. in 
his Divine substance, but can know him as a man amongst 
themselves. There are four different ways of knowing him. 


* Cf. the Qur’an, iii, 30. 

* J.— hl.4 J J J 

. ^ 1 ^,A-J I Ui ! U) ^ I ^ j j * o I j j 

® Cf. the Ismailitica, pp. 15, 28-9, where almost the same expressions 
are used as in the present text. 

* So it is written also in the treatise Dar shinakht-i-Irmm (see the 
Ismailitica, p. 15 and note 36 on p. 29). Most probably we may read simply 
Musta'li, the name of the ninth Fatimide caliph (487-95/1094r-1101), who 
is not recognized as an Imam b 3 ’ the Persian Ismaihs. 
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each appropriate to a class of people according to their 
capacities.^ The first is the knowledge of his person, and in 
this even animals can participate, not to speak about 
unbelievers. The second is the knowledge of his name and 
descent or genealogy. In this even enemies and unbelievers 
can participate. Neither of these is a form of the real 
knowledge. The third is knowing the Imam as such, believing 
in him, and obeying him. This knowledge may be received 
only through a teacher or guide, who possesses it. It is 
confined only to the followers of the Ismailite community, 
and enemies do not participate in it. The fourth is knowing 
the nature of his Divine substance in its full meaning. This 
form of knowledge is attainable by saints only. 

The terms “ Imam ” and “ Qd’im ” have the same meaning, 
but commonly the second term is applied only to the Imam 
who is powerful politically. When the Qd’im manifests 
himself, i.e. starts his propaganda by actions, not only verbally, 
he is called “ the Master of slaves ” (Mdliku’r-riqdb).^ It is 
absolutely impossible to predict how the Imam will make 
his appearance, i.e. whether he will wish to give his followers 
peace and prosperity, or will allow great calamities to befall 
them. It is said sometimes that the Imam caimot manifest 
himself in these illusory forms (akwdn-i-iddfi). But the mani- 
festation of the Imam is for the purpose of giving to the 
world the possibility of attaining perfection. He himself 
is not confined to this world only, but belongs to the Universe. 
If he would not manifest himself in this form (i.e. as a man), 
it would not have a connection and relation to him, and 
therefore would disappear. It is for this reason that he assumes 
different forms, appearing as a child, or an old man, etc. 

The Imam has no need to appear only as a pious man 
complying with the prescriptions of the sharTat, and showing 


^ Cf. the IsTnailiticay pp. 14-15 and 27-8, where again the passage 
resembles very much in its wording the corresponding place in the present 
work. 

* The text in this passage is somewhat mutilated. 
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ascetic tendencies. He can do everything, so that one who 
does not know the real nature of Imamat may be horrified 
and become mad when watching his actions, because he, 
the Imam, may order things that are beyond human under- 
standing {huhrn az bala-i-khirad-hd-i-kJiala’iq). The right 
way follows him, not he the right way {haqq mutdbi‘-i-u’st, 
na u 'mutdbi‘-i-haqq bdshad), because he is the source and 
the measure of the truth. The standards of morality applicable 
to the ordinary men should not be applied to the Imam. He 
is not bound to the faqiyya. These peculiarities of the nature 
of the Imam must be remembered well. Many learned and 
eminent people came to grief by thinking wrongly when 
observing such irregularities in the behaviour of the Imam.^ 
The people who accompany the Imam are of different 
classes : the pupils (■muta‘allim), the teachers 
the dd%s, the “ gates of the Secret ” (Bdb-i-Bdtin), the tongue 
of knowledge ” {Zabdn-i-ilm), the “ greatest proof ” {Hujjat- 
i-a‘mm), and the “ hand of power ” (Dast-i-qudrat), thus seven 
in all. The degree of the dd‘i and of the “ Bdb-i-Bdtin ” is 
the same, also that of the Hujjat-i-a‘zam and of “ Znhdn-i- 
‘ilm ”. Thus in reality there are only three degrees : pupils, 
teachers, and the hujjat, besides the Imam himself.^ The 
pupil is one who seeks knowledge for himself only, without the 
right to transfer it to others. The teacher spreads it to others. 


^ Cf. the Ismailitica, pp. 15 and 28. 

“ These degrees are not exactly the same as those mentioned in the book 
Dar shindkht-i-Imdm {Ismailiticay pp. 13, 25), and as they are still used by 
the sectarians ; the latter probably are a later development. It is clear, 
however, that neither these older nor the newer degrees are anj’thing like 
masonic degrees, and that they are not connected with the progressive 
revelation of the “ mystic ” knowledge. In the Ismailitic community 
recognizing the authority of the Agha Khan there are special honorary 
degrees, or rather ranks, which are bestowed upon the followers for 
exceptional services, etc. Such are the following nine ranks in their 
descending order : warith, rd’l, 'dli-jdh, i'timddiy l^iudur-mulchly nd’ib- 
muk'hl, muk’kl, budur-kdinadiydy nd’ ib-kdmadiydy and k^madiyd. All of them 
are connected with special offices in the community, which are concerned 
with administration, finance, etc., but not particularly with any religious 
duties. 
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The Hujjat has an inborn and miraculous knowledge, and 
does not need any instruction from anybody, depending on 
the light of Divine help (ta’yid). The Hujjat is the 
manifestation of the ‘ Aql-i-awwal, i.e. of its illumination 
{ishrdq)} He is like the moon, which derives its light from 
the sun, so, being an ordinary man, he derives his light of 
knowledge from the Imam_. In the absence of the Imam 
he becomes his lieutenant (khalifa), teaching the people about 
the Imam, and showing them the way unto him. The Hujjats 
(appearing at different periods) are in reality (haqiqat), in 
their substance (dhal), and in their essential meaning {ma‘ni) 
the same, and there are no greater or smaller amongst them.* 

The Dast-i-qudrat has punitive functions, appearing at 
the periods when the Imam “ closes the door of repentance 
and blessing ” to his followers and chastises them. He is as 
raging fire, destroying everything in his way. Its opposite 
is the Zabdn-i-ilm, the “ Tongue of knowledge ”, which 
is smoothing and pacifying in its actions, bringing peace and 
prosperity. 

The Imam may use any of these ways in his da‘wat. And he 
himself may be called either the “ Face of the Eternal One ” 
(Wajhu’l-Bdqi) or the “ Greatest Attribute ” (Sifat-i-a‘mm), 
i.e. the Great Name of God the Allhigh, or the “ Manifestation 
of the Highest Word ” {Mazhar-i-Kalima-i-A‘ld), or the 
“ Truth-bearer of his time ” (Muhiqq-i-waqt). He is still all 
without the creatures, but the creatures are nothing 
without him.* 

Tamwwur XXV (ff. 93v.-95v.). On the nature of speech, 
on the meaning of speaking, listening, and keeping silence 

( J j J 0 ^ 

* Aii*. Jji (r^O j' 

.^1 

2 The doctrine about the Hujjat occupies the central place in the Dar 
shindkht-i-Irmm [Ismailitica, pp. 16-23 and 31-42). In substance, however, 
both versions agree quite well. 
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The power of speech, as usual in the philosophical systems 
of Muhammadan thinkers, means here the capability of trans- 
mitting logical thought only. Human beings differ in their 
capacity. The Imam himself does not preach. This is done by 
his Hujjat, or Natiq, who is the “ absolute eloquence ” when 
he speaks what he ought to speak, and “ absolute silence ”, 
in so far as the guarded mysteries of the Imam’s real nature 
are concerned. 

Tasawwur XXVI (ff. 95v.-112v.). On the epochs of the six 
prophets, on Imams, and the appearance of the preaching of 
the ^a i/Tyi ^■*.*. * ^ y 

^). 

The usual doctrine about six millennial periods, at the 
beginning of which a prophet appears (cf. above, tasawwur 
xvii), together with a manifestation of the Imam.^ In the 
sixth, that of Muhammad, the doctrine of sharVat has reached 
its perfection, and after this there had only to be a place for 
the teaching about Qiyamat. This had to be revealed in the 
middle of the sixth millennium, and the revelation has been 
made by Hasan of Alamut. In accordance with the Persian 
Ismailite tradition, the Imam in the time of Jesus Christ is 
called Ma‘add.2 After Abraham, “ as some people say,” 
the glory has passed to two families {batn), one glory, of worldly 
power, remaining in the family of Ishaq, and that of the 
religious kingship hidden in the family of Isma'il. Jesus was 
the last in the line of Ishaq. In Muhammad the prophetic 
and kingly offices were united. 

^ Cf. E. G. Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia, vol. i, pp. 408 and sqq. ; also 
O’Leary, A Short History of the Fatimid Khalifate, London, 1923, pp. 25 sqq. 
Both accounts, as also those given in other works dealing with the matter, 
give different versions, representing, most probabty, local or temporary 
teachings on the subject ; besides, many of them are, indeed, obvionslv 
adulterated by the hostile authors whose principal aim was purely 
controversial. The version in the present text coincides with that in the 
Haft bab. 

‘ So also in the Haft bab. Ma’add, which was adopted as personal name 
by several Fatimide khalifs, was probably the name of some pre-Islamic 
Arab deity. 
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The prophets mentioned above had their “ adversaries ”, 
as is well known. Amongst them it is interesting to find that 
the adversary of Noah was called Nasr, and of Jesus Yahudani. 

Allegorical explanations are given for these six periods and 
their symbolism in the material world, human body, etc. 
The six days of creation mentioned in the Qur’an are an 
allusion to this. The real Muhiqq is the Imam, who is 
absolutely necessary for the being of the world. 

The principal prescriptions of sharVat are explained in 
accordance with the ta’idil : (1) Shahadat is to know God as 
God, i.e. in agreement with Ismailitic doctrine ; (2) Taharat 
is to pass beyond (gudhashki) custom and sumiat ; (3) Namaz 
is to speak always of the knowledge of God ; (4) Riiza is to 
observe the taqiyya and not divulge the religious secrets ; 

(5) Zalcdt is to give to others what God has given to thee ; 

(6) Hajj is to take off the hands from this abode of frailty 
and to seek the abode of eternity ; (7) Jihad is to make one’s 
own self non-existent {tm‘dum) in the Substance of God 
{dar Dhdt-i-Khudd). Lengthy comments follow, explaining 
various details of formulas of prayers (cf. “ Allahu ahbar ” 
means “ God is greater than any glory that may be attributed 
to Him ”), rewards for piety, punishment for sins, etc. Further 
on there are questions about the Qur’an and its ta’wll. The 
latter is only approximate, because the real and ultimate 
meaning of the Qur’an no one knows except God Himself. 

The reason why Abu Bakr and others were caliphs before 
‘All b. Abi Talib is the same as in the case of night which 
precedes dawn. 

Strange traditions are narrated, attributed to ‘Abdu’l-lah 
b. ‘Abbas, about ‘All’s divinity manifested in the “ battle 
of the Camel Some of his prophecies and promises 
(bishdrat) are given, apparently containing allusions to the 
state of things contemporary with the author : “I will 
raise a minbar at Cairo, and will capture Damascus. Then I 
will go to Dailam, making its rocks soft, and executing those 
who live near and those who live far, and then getting to 
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those peoples who live behind it, i.e. those of Mazandaran, 
Gllan, and Muqan. Then I will make war in India, China, 
and Asia Minor,” etc.^ 

The reward of piety is Paradise, and this has been discussed 
above. Here are given additional allegoric explanations as 
to what is meant by the “ four streams of Paradise They 
are forms of knowledge. The promise that “ all sins will be 
forgiven ” means that when all that was connected with Truth 
becomes Truth itself, and when all “ possible ” (mumkin) 
things drown themselves in the “ necessary being ” (wujub), 
which is “ pure light ” (nur-i-nmhd), then there will be, 
obviously, no place for sins or punishments. 

After another note on the Qur’an and its ta’wil being 
accessible only to Ahl-i-haqq, there are some more prophecies 
of ‘All derived from the Munajat which, in different versions, 
are usually ascribed to him. The most important “ prophecy ” 
is that 500 years after Muhammad there ivdll be the “ Noon of 
Faith ”, when the da‘wat of the Qa’imu’l-Qiydrnat will be 
started. This is said to have happened in the time of Mustansir 
bi’l-lah (the Fatimide caliph). The first blast of the trumpet 
of Resurrection has been blown by Sayyid-na, who was his 
Hicjjat-i-a‘zmn, and then forty years later by the Qd’im 
himself.^ 

Tasawwur XXVII (ff. 112 V.-120 v.). On idolaters and the 
refutation of their doctrines {Cj^^ 

1 Ij j 0*3' 3 (»«■ a 

oLiL ^ *j tjA,3 eri 3 (»^. f J 

3 ii'j” 0*3* 3 p-a (»«. o^3*3 0^3 o'j-^3*^ 

^* rjy. f3J 3- ^ Persian translation; the Arabic passage is full 

of mistakes and misspellings.) 

- Zjjt:) j dll ij'ji Cj o Jj* ^ 

l».C- ^ ‘ JzS jdiSI jl .3LJI . ^ plls 

aj I jLj j jAk 0^*^ J. 3 ^ * 3 j tS y" j 

•c" 
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This final portion of the work seems to have been 
substantially mutilated. As mentioned above, most probably 
the scribe has done his best to mask some lacunas in the text 
by adjusting sentences. 

In the beginning there are the usual theories about the 
forms of idolatry, i.e. the worship of the Creator in an image 
supposed to portray him ; the worship of stars, as “ first 
intermediaries ” (mutawassit-i-avnodli), etc. The author 
has no doubt about the influence of stars on human fate and 
nature, and ranks high the spiritual forces {ruMniyydt) which 
govern their movements. But in his opinion man is a more 
perfect creature than all of them, and naturally, if there 
should be any abode for Supreme Reason in the Universe, 
it must be in human form. There are long discussions 
concerning the planets, their favourite metals, the symbols 
and images associated with them, etc. 


In conclusion it will be useful to add here a few notes on 
philological peculiarities of the work. 

The scribe of this manuscript ^ is a Badakhshani, Sayyid 
Munir (b.) Muhanomad Qasim. He is the author of an 
Ismailitic dogmatical treatise in Persian, Khayr-khwah-i- 
muwahhid-i-wahdat, lith. in Bombay, 1333. In the latter 
work his orthography and his Arabic are also very far from 
being up to the standard. But though the language of his 
own work shows clear traces of Badakhshani, and generally 
of Central-Asian influences, it is quite different from that of 


^ The copy ia written on ordinary foolscap paper, 15 by 8 inches. The 
text, 14 lines to a page, occupies 9 by 5 inches. Large, unelegant Bukhara 
nasta'lig. There are 120 leaves, but every page is numbered, with several 
mistakes in numeration. Dated the 26th Ramadan, 1342 a.h., i.e. the 1st 
May, 1924. The orthography is very bad in Persian parts, and Arabic 
passages are often so mutilated as to become almost unintelligible. 
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the Raudatu’t-tasUm. The diction of the latter is full of 
genuine archaisms which could not have been introduced 
by a modern scribe. Some expressions are so archaic that 
it would be possible to suggest an earlier date for the work 
than the middle of the thirteenth century, if there were no 
clear indications in the treatise itself as to the approximate 
earliest date at which it could have been composed. 

Here these peculiarities are briefly summarized. In the 
nouns the form of the plural is used very often in cases 
where the more modern language prefers to use the singular. 
Sometimes the suffix of the plural is used to show small 
separate quantities of a material, as in ah-hd. The old prefix 
of the oblique case, ynar-, is occasionally used, sometimes 
even without its supplement, -rd, as in imr quumi hi, etc. 
Fard instead of ha is occasionally used. The plural forms of 
the pronouns are very common, especially khud-hd. There 
are also u-M, but, on the other hand, mdydn instead of 
md-hd. 

In verbs there are many cases of the use of what is called 
“ Second Future Perfect and pluperfect are often used 
with modal prefixes nii- and hi-. In the present and imperfect 
tenses these prefixes are very often used together, both in 
positive and negative forms, as bi-rm-, or hi-na-nii-, etc. 
The use of the suffix -i “ of duration ”, or rather of verbal 
correlation, is extremely frequent. The old form of the 
modal prefix mi-, i.e. harm, may be observed in several cases. 
But the mo.st peculiar feature of the text is the frequent nse 
of an apparently dialectical prefix hd-, especially with verbs : 
istddan, nihddan, ddshtan, kardan, giriftan, etc. Of. chundn 
hd island ki . . . ; dnjd ham hd na istad . . . ; u-rd ba-ijmd‘ 
hd darand, etc.^ In fact, such instances might establish a 
sort of rule, if it were possible to be certain that hd standing 


1 This prefix most probably is the same as har- which is common in 
Kurdish and in some Central Persian dialects. It is often, in fact, pronounced 
simply as ha- or hd-, and is used in exactly the same sense as in this text, 
i.e. as an equivalent of the ordinary Persian verbal prefix bar-. 

JKAS. JULY 1931. 36 
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between a noun and a verb is a verbal prefix, and not the 
suffix of the plural of the noun. It would be most interesting 
to find out whether any Persian manuscript dating from the 
thirteenth century possesses this peculiarity. As usual in the 
old language, the forms hashad, buwad, dyad, etc., are used 
where in the modem language one would expect shawad. 


July, 1930, 


Notes on Some Pali Words 

By E. H. JOHNSTON 

OOME apology is perhaps needed for publishing these 
^ notes, which are not the work of a professed Pali 
scholar, and I would plead in extenuation that, apart from 
a few cases suggesting new interpretations of certain difficult 
terms, most of the words have been chosen for discussion 
because of their interest for Sanskrit lexicography and other 
general Indian subjects and that I have avoided Buddhist 
technical termsd 

AkukkuccaJcajdta. See PD. s. kukkuka.— This is a stock 
epithet used with mahant, uju, and nava at M. i, 233, and 
S. hi, 141, and iv, 167 of a kadalikkhatidha, and at A. ii, 200 
of a sdlalatthi, the form of the word being very doubtful 
according to the MSS. at the three former passages. Dines 
Andersen and Helmer Smith in the first fascicule of their 
new Pali dictionary with some hesitation force a meaning 
out of it from kukkucca “ grown without fault ”, which 
is hardly within the bounds of possibility. PD. suggests 
akukkukajdta as read by Trenckner at M. i, 233, deriving 
it from kiikku ( = Skr. kisku, 24 finger-breadths according 
to PW.), and explain it as “ not measurable by the kukku 
measure ” and so “of enormous height ” ; this is also un- 
convincing. Kern accepts the form akukkajdta, taking 

1 I use the following abbreviations ; PW., Bbhtlingk and Roth’s 
St. Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary ; PWK., Bohtlingk’s shorter Sanskrit 
Dictionary; Schmidt, B. Schmidt’s Nachtrage to the preceding; KA., 
KautiUya Arthasastra, ed. Jolly and Schmidt (quotation by chapter and 
sentence numbers) ; MBh., Mahabharata, Calcutta ed. ; Grierson, G. 
Grierson’s Bihar Peasant Life, Calcutta, 1885 ; Kern, H. Kern’s 
Toevoegselen, Amsterdam, 1916 ; PD., Rhys Davids and Stede’s Pali- 
English Dictionary. References to Pali works are given in the same way as 
in the latter, and the quotations from the Nikaya commentaries, when not 
available in P.T.S. texts, are taken from the Bangkok editions. For 
Jaina words I have used the Abhidhanarajendra, Rutlam, 1913-25, which 
I indicate by AB. 
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kukha to mean “ crooked ” ; but is there any authority 
for kukka ? The number of variants suggests that we have 
here a very old mistake ; they include akukkujjaka° at 
M. i, 233 (and akukkuta° in the commentary), akukkujaka° 
at S. iii, 141 (and commentar}’^ thereon), and akukkujata° 
and akkuja° at S. iv, 167. The tradition in favour of a j 
in the word is strong and the appearance of ta twice may 
be significant, if the mistake is old, since ja and ta are much 
alike in Brahmi script. These considerations point to the 
correct form being akujjaka° “ not grown crooked ”, 
forming a doublet to nju in accordance with a regular 
principle of Pali style, or, perhaps more accurately, “ not 
having bosses growing on it.” The corruption could be 
accounted for by the syllable ku having been written twice 
by the copyist in the archetype. 

Adhiccasamuppanna. — There are curiously few recognizable 
references to other Indian philosophical systems in Pali. 
Buddhaghosa refers in the Vism. and elsewhere to some 
of the orthodo.v systems, but PD. omits mention of them 
imder anu for the Vaisesikas (Andersen and Smith equally 
omit Vism. 509, 544), and under pakati, padhdna [Vism. 511, 
text wrongly paddna) and purisa for the Sariikhyas. The 
issaravdda, frequently mentioned, may mean the Yoga 
school or the Naiyayikas or the theistic sects generally. 
Of the unorthodox systems, however, we can identify the 
one represented by adhiccasamuppanna. The meaning of 
the word is made fairly clear by the sentence at D. iii, 138 : 
asayamkdro ca aparamkdro ca adhiccasamuppanna attd ca 
loko ca ; that is, it signifies something which comes into being 
without being self-caused or caused by another ; similar 
phrases occur at 8. ii, 22 (not 223, as in PD.), Kvu. 53, and 
elsewhere. The commentary on the Brahmajdlasutta confirms 
this by glossing it with akdranasamuppamia, an explanation 
supported by the commentary at J. v, 171, on adhiccaladdham 
parindmajan ti, which has adhiccaladdhan ti ahetund laddham. 
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This passage is important as jyarindmajam explains how 
a thing arises, which is neither self-caused or caused by 
another. Similarly we find the originator of the view in 
the Brahmajdlasutta saying at D. i, 29, amhi etarahi ahutvd 
sattattdya parinato. Now there is a philosophy, mentioned 
in Sanskrit literature from the Svetdsvatara Vpanisad 
down to the Jain commentators as well as by Buddhaghosa 
at Vism. 511, which is known as the svabhdvavdda and 
whose leading principle is precisely that stated above. 
F. 0. Schrader {Indische Philosophic zur Zeit Buddhas und 
Mahdviras, p. 30) gives its definition by a Jain commentator 
as vastunah svata eva. tathdparimiibhdvah, a remarkable 
parallel to the last of the Pali passages quoted above, while 
we are reminded of the first passage by the description 
of the svabhavavadins’ views in the commentary on 
Tattvasamgraha (Gaekwad’s Or. Ser. xxx), 110, ta evam dhur 
na svato ndpi parato bhdvdndm janma. The matter is clinched 
by the Mahabodhijdtaka, one of the five heretical views in 
which is called the ahetukavdda, corresponding to the 
ahetuvdda of the Jdtakamdla version, where at xxiii, 17, 
it is definitely identified with the svabhdvavdda. The com- 
mentary on verses 16-18 of the Pali version (</. v, 237) 
describes the system by ayam loko samgaliyd c’eva sabhdvena 
ca anuvattati parinamati. Verse 39 again says of its exponents 
Y’dhu n’atthi viriyan ti hetun ca apavadanti Ye parakdrarh 
attakdran ca Ye tuccham samavannayum, recalling the phrase 
with which the discussion started. 

Whence then comes the expression, adhiccasamuppanna 
“ produced by natural development ” ? Clearly it is modelled 
on paticcMsamuppanna “ produced in dependence on some- 
thing else ”, and is therefore to be referred to adhi and the 
root i, not to Skr. *adhrtya, as is done by PD., following 
Childers. Now in this conception of parindma there is a 
kinship between the svabhavavadins and the Samkhyas ; 
the latter, in fact, give svabhdva as the cause whv prakrti 
comes into action on contact with purusa {Sdmkhyakdrikd 
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27 and Gaudapada thereon, and cf. MBh. xii, 8034 ff., which 
is definitely Sariikhya as against xii, 8690 and 8716-17, 
and xiv, 1360, rejecting the svabhavavada). Further it has 
been pointed out by Jacobi (Die Entwickelung der Gottesidee 
bei den Indern, 1923, pp. 11-14, 71 and 113), that the scriptural 
authority for the 'pari'mma theory was found in a materialistic 
interpretation of the sixth 'prapathaka of the Chdndogya 
Upanisad, and it is precisely there that we find adhi used in 
the manner required to explain adhicca, namely, vi, 2, 3, 
t^asa em tad adhy dpo jdyante and 2, 4, adhJiya eva tad adhy 
annddyarh jdyate ; adhi may be a preposition here or joined 
with jdyate (v. PW. s.jan, adhi-j-)d but in either case it has 
the sense required and explains the Pali term. 

The word adhiccdpattika at M. i, 443, should properly 
be explained on similar lines to mean a person committing 
an offence imintentionally, but the commentary takes it 
as standing for an occasional (kaddd dpajjaii), as opposed 
to abhinndpattika, a habitual offender. 

Apasavya. — This word is the opposite of padakkhina and 
should be restored at Kvu. 472 and TJd. 50. It is of frequent 
occurrence in the MBh, in the sense of “ widdershins ”, 
going round an object with the left side to it, i.e., the opposite 
way to the sun. The significance of the action lies in its 
magical efficacy ; thus it is used of the movements of animals, 
etc., which constitute bad omens, e.g. ii, 2648 ; iv, 1463 ; 
V, 4849 ; vi, 5209 ; vii, 205 ; ix, 544 ; and xvi, 2. So a warrior 
makes similar circles rmmd his foe, not merely to express 
contempt, but also to cause him bad luck, e.g. iii, 760-1 ; 


' The former explanation is perhaps more likely, for the Brahmanas 
use atmaru)' dhi with nirma for creation by evolving out of oneself 
(H. Oldenberg, Die W eltanschawang der Brahmar)Mexte, p. 171). This leads 
to expressions like MBh. v, 2189-90, Gdhgeyah Sdntanor adhi | jajhe. 
The connection of adhi with the idea of evolution goes back to the Veda ; 
thus in the famous creation hymn, RV., x, 129, 4, we have Icdmas lad ogre 
tarn avariatddhi, and there seems to be a definite contrast between adhi 
and part, the latter governing the material out of which a thing is made. 
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vii, 8462 and 8600 ; and viii, 4085 and 4117. At v, 4703, 
apasavyam bhu means “ be contemptuously disregarded 
Everything that is ordinarily done pradaksina is done 
apasavya at funeral ceremonies, e.g. xiii, 7776. As used 
in the two Pali passages quoted it may mean not more than 
an expression of disrespect, and with Kvu. 472, should be 
compared the use of padakkhina in the corresponding 
passage, ib., 478. 

Ajava. — Occurs in an enigmatic passage at Sn. 945 : — 

Gedham brumi mahogho ti ajavam brumi jappanam | 

Arammanam pakappanam kdmapahko duraccayo 1 1 

Ndd 479 takes the six words in the first three padas to 
be synonyms of tanhd, the text reading dcatnam with ajavam 
as a variant. SnA. has ajavam and pakampanam. PD. 
accepts ammarh, a word for whose existence no corroboration 
can be quoted. The ti of the first pada suggests that we 
have a parallel between tanhd and a river ; gedha is the 
mahogha, the “ great flood ” of the river ; jappana its djava, 
drammana its pakampana, and kdma its pahka. If this is 
on the right lines, pakappana seems impossible, and I 
accordingly read pakampana. It might mean the “ quaking ” 
of quicksands ; anyone who has had much experience of 
fording Indian streams and seen the sands shake will 
appreciate its applicability. Or it might mean “ wind ”, 
a sense certified by Sisupdlavadha, i, 61. The form djava 
I would refer to the root ju “ speed on ”, “ urge on ” 
(djavanatthena djavam, SnA.), quoting in support the word 
djavamjava, whose repeated use in the Yasastilaka as 
equivalent to samsdra is quoted by Schmidt, and which is 
well authenticated in Buddhist Sanskrit. At Buddhacarita, 
xii, 41, according to the old MS., we should read djavarhjavatdm 
hitvd, while Abhidharmakosavydkhyd (Bibl. Buddh. xxi), 
p. 6, 1. 10—11, has samsaranam samsdra djavarhjavibhdvo 
janmamaranaparampard. Mulamadhyamakakdrikds (Bibl. 
Buddh. iv), xxv, 9, has djavamjavtbhdva explained by 
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Candraldrti as a^mrmnti^amanahhdvajanmarnaranaparamfard 
and it occurs again in the commentary, ib., p. 218 (see the 
editor’s note thereon). ^ The precise shade of meaning seems 
to be the “ continuous hurrying on ” of beings from birth 
to death, to fresh birth and fresh death, for coimtless periods. 
I would suggest therefore that djava in this passage of the 
Sn. means the continuous “ speeding on ” of the river, i.e. 
its current, so that it is a synonym of vega. 

Adiyati. — PD. divides this into two verbs only, corre- 
sponding to Skr. ddiyate and ddiryate, but there is a third 
one, corresponding to ddriyate, of which the gerundive forms, 
ddiyitvd and anddiyitvd, are used frequently in the same 
way as ddrtya and anddrtya in Sanskrit (several instances 
attributed to the first-mentioned ddiyati in PD.). I have 
also noticed from this verb ddiyanti with genitive at D. iii, 
203-4 ; and ddiyi at Vin. iv, 225 ; while its derivation is 
clearly recognized at ib., iv, 218, awoduro wawiu . . . 

nddiyati. 

Vdu. — At D. iii, 167, we read yam pi .. . Tathdgato . . . 
pubbe rmnussabhuto samdno na visatarh na ca visddtam 
na pana viceyyapekkhitd uju tathd pasatam udumano 
piyacakkhund bahujanam vdikkhitd ahosi, and on the next 
page uju tathd pasatam udumano. Udu does not occur else- 
where and, though explained by the commentary as equal 
to uju, seems to be a quite impossible word.^ Surely we 
have here a commentator’s blunder in the division of the 
words and presumably we should read in both cases either 
pasatam mudumano or pasatamudumano, as one word. 
Pasata here is apparently equivalent in form to Skr. prasrta 

^ The same word probably also occurs in Kdsyapaparivarta, ed. 
V. Stael- Holstein, Shanghai, 1926, p. 221, in the mutilated word 
. . . dajavajavitd. 

‘ I exclude as too far-fetched the possibility of any connection with the 
rare Vedic word rdu, known only in compounds and of imcertain meaning 
(see Neisser, Zum Worterbuch des Bgveda, s. rdudara). 
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and in meaning to prasrita “ deferential ”, “ modest ” 
which is frequently found written wrongly as prasrta (many 
instances in PW.). But it could also he explained as a 
regular formation direct from prasrita, in view of Prakrit 
analogies, e.g. in the Girnar version of the Tenth Bock 
Edict usata = Skr. ucchrita (but otherwise Hultzsch, 
Inscriptions of Asoka, p. Ivi, n. 4), the Rummindei pillar’s 
usapapita = Skr. ucchrdpita and the similar later examples 
in Pischel’s Grammar, § 64. Visaki in this passage seems 
to be the opposite of pasata, but I know of no Sanskrit 
parallel to the use. 

Udrabhati. — The form is uncertain, the variants being 
udrahati and uddhahati, and no tenable explanation of the 
word has been given. At its only place of occurrence, M. i, 306, 
the commentary attributes to it the meaning “ eat”, but 
“ pick up ”, “ glean ”, would suit the context rather better. 
I would connect it with the Skr. root udkras (Dhdtupatha 
9, 52, and 10, 202) in the sense unche ; there is a doubt whether 
the initial u belongs to the root or is mute, but the entry 
of it in Appendix IV, p. 343 and p. 352, of B. Liebich’s 
edition of the Ksiratarahginl (Breslau, 1930) shows the 
balance of opinion to bo strongly in favour of the root being 
dhras, not udhras. It seems to occur only in Halayudha’s 
semi-lexicographical work, the Kavirahasya (ed. Heller), 
which illustrates the meanings of verbs. The longer 
recension, 208, runs ; — 

nodhrasndti narah kascit subhikse tasya mandale \ 

param udhrasayanty eke ye bhiksdvratacdrinah 1 1 

The shorter recension, 163, substitutes for the first line 
nodhrasndti jano vittarh yasya rdstre samrddhimdn and 
udhrdsayanty in the second.^ It is hardly necessary to go 
through the many variants and the commentaries on these 
lines, but they point to the correct forms being uddhrasndti 


^ Vdhrasndti in the first line means steals 
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and uddhrdsayanty, rather than those given in the text. 
This also corresponds to the form of the root known to 
the Pali grammarians ; for in the Saddaniti (ed. Helmer 
Smith), the Dkdtumdld section has 1261 uddhasa (unche), 
uddhasndti, and 1645 dhasa {unche), dhdseti dhdsayati. I 
conclude that at M. i, 306, we should read uddhaseyyum 
or uddhdsayeyyum and translate “glean”, “pick up 

TJdraya, uddaya. — PD. takes this to Skr. udaya, which, 
though the usual solution, has obvious difficulties; its only 
use is in phrases such as sukhodraya, for which the Sanskrit 
is not only sukhodaya, hut also sukhodarka, which corresponds 
more closely in sense to the Pali use, and I would propose 
to take it to the latter through an intermediate *udraka. 

Vpaldpana. — It is best to clear the way to a discussion 
of the meaning of this political technical term, whose form 
according to the variants and Pali usage should probably 
be upaldpam, by settling first the meaning of upaldpeti. 
Leaving aside for the moment its use in a political sense 
at S. i, 102, it is used at Vin. iv, 140, in the sense of “ speak 
kindly to ”, “ encourage ”, and ib., i, 119, and hi, 90, joined 
with samganhdti in a slightly more developed sense of “ talk 
someone over ”, so as to make him favourably disposed 
to the person talking. Ib., iii, 21 and 62, and PvA. 36 
and 46, it is joined with dmisena in the sense of “ talk over ”, 
“ tempt ”, “ persuade ”, to do something wrong. It goes 
further at J. iii, 198, 265, and iv, 56, to mean “ talk over ”, 
“ persuade ”, someone to do something to his disadvantage, 
in fact almost “ cozen ”. J. iv, 215, in PD. is a wrong 
reference and the context shows that upaldpenM at PvA. 276 
is a mistake for upaldlend. In Sanskrit the verb is only 
used once, at Jdtakamdld xix, 18, where the slave wishes 
as the worst possible fate for the unknown thief that he 
may be reborn as a grdmani who should be strinrttagitair 
upaldpyamanah. Speyer translated it “ exhilarated ”, a 
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meaning accepted by PWK. and Schmidt, but the Pali 
examples show that it should be rendered “ seduced ”, 
“ led away 

Turning now to the political sense, we get upaldpana 
as one of the reasons at Miln. 117, for which Vessantara 
did not give gifts ; the context leaves the exact sense un- 
certain {Miln. 115 in PB. is a wrong reference). Again 
at D. ii, 76 ( = A. iv, 21) we are told that the Vajjis are so 
united that it is impossible for Ajatasattu to conquer them 
except by upaldpana and mithubheda. There is a parallel 
to this at S. i, 102, where among the ways a king may use 
to overcome his enemies are the mantayuddha {mantena 
bhedayitum) and the dhanayuddha {dhanena upaldpetuni). 
The commentary on D. ii, 76, explains upaldpana by upaldpana 
ndma — alam vivddena pi, idarh samaggd homa ti hatthiassara- 
ihahirannasuvannddtni peselvd samgahaharanam. Evam hi 
samgaham kati'd vissdsena sakkd gahetum, and mithubheda 
by annamannarh bhedam katvd pi sakkd ete gahhetum. The 
commentary on S. i, 102, runs : upaldpetum ti anhamannam 
bhinditum. Yathd dve jand ekena tnaggena na gacchanti 
evam kdturh. Bheda is a well-known political term in Sanskrit, 
meaning the causing of dissension among enemies, particularly 
if the enemies consist of allies or of a king and his feudatories, 
and is used in Pali thus at Mhvs. 36, 44. The case under 
discussion deals not with a league of allies, so that mithubheda 
cannot = mittabheda as suggested by PD., but with a tribal 
confederacy. Mithu is not to be explained by the Vedic 
mithu but by Sanskrit mithah “ mutual ”, as is also to be 
inferred from the commentary, so that tnithubheda means 
the causing of mutual or internal dissension among the 
members of the confederacy. Mithobheda occurs, in fact, 
in the general sense of “ dissension ” several times in the 
MBh., e.g. ii, 2111 ; iii, 14417 ; v, 3322, 4890, and 5838 ; 
viii, 4408, and xii, 5323. Seeing that upaldpeti and upaldpaya 
mean “ tempt ”, “ seduce ”, and that upaldpana involves 
the giving of money, it can hardly mean anything else 
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than gaming over to one’s own side members of an enemy 
confederacy by bribes ; in other words, subornation. This 
device is well known at all periods of Indian history and 
in Sanskrit was called upajdpa, a word very common in KA., 
where according to Shamasastry’s Index Verboruni it occurs 
as noun or verb over 40 times. The earliest uses of the word 
in this sense outside KA. are MBh. xii, 2633 and 5311, 
and Manu vii, 197, and ix, 275 ; all probably later than 
KA. It looks as if the word had been invented in this sense 
by Kautilya, who is fond of such euphemistic expressions. 
But whether we ought to read upajdpana and upajdpeti 
in the Pali passages or whether we are to assume that they 
retain an older term and that the KA. is subsequent to them, 
I am unable to determine. 

There remains the question whether we are to derive the 
word from the root lap, as is done for upaldpaya by PWK. 
and Schmidt, or from U. For the first alternative we have 
the analogy of upajdpa and the use of upaldpeti in Pali 
with the suggestion that the idea of talking lies behind it. 
Against it we have no other recorded use of lap compounded 
with upa. But ll is used once with upa, as a simple verb 
at MBh. viii, 4170-2, in the sense of “cling”, “resort for 
support to ”, and upalaya is found in a somewhat uncertain 
sense (“resort”, haunt”) at Jdtakamdld xviii, 20, while 
the PW. shows that Indian grammarians gave to the 
causatives of U alone, as well as compounded with ud and 
apa the sense of “ deceiving ” (cf. Pan. i, 3, 70, and 
Mahdbhasya iii, 37, 19-22^), though it prefers to take these 
formations to lap. There is, in fact, no certain occurrence 
of the causative of lap till a very late date, except doubtfully 
at Chdndogya Up. iv, 2, 5, where I prefer the traditional 
text to Bohtlingk’s emendation and take dldpayisyathdh 
as the causative of Pali alliyate, i.e. “ attract ”, “ win over ”. 
On the whole, I think, the word comes from ti in the sense 

^ Cf. the use of apaJapya by the commentary on Kdmasutra (Kashi 
Sanskrit series. No. 29), vi, 2, 19. 
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of causing to resort to oneself and so of seduction, later 
Pali use reading into it by a mistaken derivation tbe idea 
of talking. 

Upavdsa. — This word is used in a sense not noticed by PD. 
at A. V, 40, where papikd issd is illustrated by the feelings 
that the underlings (ddsa and upavdsa) of a wealthy man 
might entertain towards him. The commentary glosses 
it, not very illuminatingly, with nissdya upasamhamitvd 
vasanto. The exact meaning is made clear by its only 
occurrence in Sanskrit in the same sense, viz. at KA. iii, 
10, 15 (cf. J. J. Meyer’s translation of the KA., p. 775, Zusatz 
on p. 270, 1. 46), where the context requires it to mean the 
undertenant of a field, probably of the semi-servile class 
known as ardhasltika. As an attempt has recently been 
made with some success to explain away Megasthenes’ 
reference to the absence of slaves in India by showing that 
the Greek conception of slavery differed radically from the 
Indian (B. Breloer, Kautaliya Siudien II. Altindisches 
Privatrecht bei Megasthenes u. Kautalya, Bonn, 1928), it is 
worth while pointing out that Pali uses ddsa to indicate 
“ slaves ” in the Greek sense at the well-known passage 
M. ii, 149, where it is stated that in the Yona, Kamboja, 
and other foreign countries only two classes of men are 
known as against the four castes of India, viz. masters 
(ayya) and slaves {ddsa). 

Unimagga. — PD. omits a curious use of this word, spelt 
ummaiiga in this sense in the Siamese editions, which is 
briefly considered by Kem, though I cannot trace his 
reference to A. ii, 219. At A. ii, 177, and S. v, 16 and 171, 
it is said in praise of one who has asked a question that 
is very much to the point, bhaddako ummaggo bhaddakam 
patibhdnam kalydnl paripucchd and at A. ii, 189, it is joined 
with abhinlhdra and panhasamuddcdra according to which 
one may gauge the intelligence of the questioner. The 
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meaning of the latter triad is illustrated by a simile ; the 
person questioned is like a man who sees a fish rise and 
gauges its size by nmcchassa ummaggo, umighdto, and 
vegayitattam (this last omitted by PD.). In the commentaries 
it is defined at A. ii, 189, hj panhummaiigo, S. v, 16, •panhd'pan- 
Jiavtmdnisanam panhagavesanam and ib., 171 panhamaggo 
panhagavesanam. But on A. ii, 177, we have ummango 
ti ummujjanam panndgamanan ti. Pannd eva vd ummuj- 
janattJiam ummango ti attho, where pannd is evidently a 
mistake for panha. The same mistake occurs at SnA. 50, 
which classes ummagga with ussdha, avatthdna, and hitacariyd 
as forming catasso buddhabhumiyo and explains it by ummaggo 
pannd pavuccati, thus making nonsense of the classification. 
The inference from these passages is that ummagga in this 
sense is a doublet of utnmujjana (just as Sanskrit has 
sammdrga and sammdrjana from mrj) and means the emergence 
of a desire for knowledge leading to questioning.^ 

This throws some light on some curious words occurring 
in Buddhist Sanskrit ; for Sukhdvativyuha, p. 4, has a parallel 
phrase, uddrah khalu ta unminjo bhadrikd mimdmsd kalydnam 
pratibhdnam, where Max Muller reported the Chinese trans- 
lators to understand umninja as meaning “ question 
It occurs again in the Dasabhumikasutra (ed. J. Rahder), 
p. 18, sattvesu mahdkamnonminjah sambhavati, the Tibetan 
taking it to mean “ development ”, “ spreading out ” ; 
unmajjana is used somewhat similarly as equivalent to 
utpdda at Abhidharmakosa (tr. by L. de la Vallee Poussin), 
II, p. 66. The same sutra, p. 39, has unminjita and niminjita, 
which the Tibetan translates by brkyan “ stretching forth ”, 
“ putting out ”, and bskmn “ drawing in ”, “ contracting ”, 
respectively. The latter reminds us at once of the Pali 
and Buddhist Sanskrit samtninjana, samminjati, samminjayati, 
used of “ contracting ”, “ drawing in ” the arm, of which 
the current explanation {sam and injayati) is far from satis- 


^ The Jain term ummaggadeaana has perhaps the same origin. 
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factory. Further Mahavyutpatti, 244, 41, in a sentence 
describing the Buddha’s smile which I cannot discover in 
the descriptions in extant works, uses unminjita and 
niminjita of the emergence of the rays from the Buddha’s 
mouth and their return to it ; the phrase is suggestive of 
the Pali expression ummujjanimujjam haroti. Now the 
root minj is known to Sanskrit grammarians but not in 
any sense that fits. But both Pali and Prakrit have the 
form minjd for Skr. niajjan, and I would suggest on that 
analogy that minj is a Prakrit form of the root majj adopted 
in Buddhist Sanskrit and Pali in a specialized sense, as is 
so often the case with the rarer of the two forms of a doublet. 
This seems to me the only explanation that covers all the facts. 

Kudriisa, kudrusaka. — This is paspalum scrobiculatum, 
known in Sanskrit as kodrava and koradusa ; so far as I can 
ascertain, while Pali has no form from kodrava, the modern 
Indian vernaculars as well as Singhalese know only forms 
from kodrava. AR. has the forms kodusaga, kodusaga, and 
kodusaka. Koradusa according to the PW. goes back to 
&usruta and the MBh. (add Mdrkdndeya Purdna 49, 68 to 
the references), and, if it is right in dividing it into kora 
and dusa {“ articulation-spoiling ” ?), the presumption is 
that the word was derived from some non-Aryan tongue 
and imderwent a modification of form by popular etymology, 
so as to refer to the well-known poisonous properties of 
this grain, when not specially prepared. I quote the word 
in case someone reading this article may be able to refer 
me to a derivative surviving in any of the modern languages 
of India ; if its use could be assigned to any particular part 
of India, it would be a pointer to the three passages of the 
Canon in which it occurs not having been written till the 
sect from which the Pali Canon derives had settled in that 
part of India. 

Kubbara. — All the dictionaries, following tradition, agree 
in taking Skr. kubara, Pali kubbara, to mean the pole of 
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a chariot whose proper name is Skr. isd, Pali isd, though 
Taranatha Tarkavaeaspati adds the meaning of rathikasihdna. 
That this is wrong is shown by iv, 191, where it is clearly 
distinguished from isd ; in one case a vicious horse breaks 
the isd by pushing with his flank against it and in another 
he lashes out against the hubbara and breaks the tidar^. 
The latter can hardly be anything else than the part called 
trivenu in Sanskrit ; these were apparently three poles (or 
possibly a framework of three sticks or pieces of bamboo) 
on the front of the chariot to hold the pennons. At MBh. 
ix, 443, we have triveniulandalcdvrtd, while MBh. viii, 4077, and 
Bhdgavata Pur. iv, 29, 18, refer to the flags (dhvaja) being 
three in number. MBh. xiv, 2447 has paidJcdda-^esu (i.e. 
more than two) of a single chariot and at MBh. iii, 12294, 
the kubara is a mountain, of which the axle is the foot and 
the trivenu the bamboos on it, i.e. projecting above, or 
fitted on to, the kubara. 

Next consider Vv. 64^ which runs : — 

sovannatnayd te rathakubbard ubho 
phalehi amsehi ativa sarhgatd | 

The commentary explains : rathakubbard ubho ti rathassa 
ubhosu passesu vedikd. Yo hi sobhanatthan c’eva upari 
thitdnam guttatthan ca ubhosu passesu vedikdkdrena parikkhepo 
kariyyati, tassa purimabhdge ubhosu passesu ydva rathisd 
tdva hatthehi gahanayoggo rathassa avayavaviseso, idha so 
eva kubbaro ti adhippeto. Ten’evdha : ubho ti. Ahnatha 
pana rathisd kubbaro ti vuccati. Phahhi ti rathupatthassa 
dakkhinavdnuxbhedehi dvihi phalehi. Arhsehi ti kubbara- 
phalehi patitthitehi hetthimaamsehi. In this passage I read 
the variant rathupatthassa for the text’s raihupatthambassa, 
because in Sanskrit upastha is the name of the platform on 
which the occupants stand and the Pali equivalent 
rathapanjara at Vv. 83^ is glossed rathupattha by the com- 
mentary ; upatthamba is meaningless in the context. This 
statement shows that the kubbara is the heavy curved top 
or rail of the framework which ran roimd the front and two 
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sides of the platform of the car to protect the occupants 
standing on it ; this rail is a very obvious feature in the 
chariots pictured in the Sanchi basreliefs on the north, west 
and south gateways of the main stupa. The amsa is the 
panel which fitted into the rail at the top and the big beams 
{jphala) at each side of the platform. Almost every word 
of this explanation can be illustrated from Sanskrit literature. 
For instance, in similes the Tcubara is compared to some- 
thing which is double (MBh. xii, 8653, and Bhag. Pur. iv, 
29, 19). On the stage the actor indicates that he is on a 
chariot by grasping a bow in one hand and taking hold of 
the kubara with the other {Bharatiya Natyasastra, ed. Grosset, 
xiii, 88) ; the latter action is shown on several of the Sanchi 
basreliefs and Bhisma does it, when hard hit, at MBh. iv, 2084. 
Again at Buddhacarita iii, 60, the Buddha, on hearing of 
death, feels faint and leans with his shoulder against the 
kubardgra ; obviously he would not get out of the chariot 
and go round to the horses’ heads to get support. So in 
the MBh., when a warrior is knocked out but not so severely 
as to cause him to fall on to the floor of the chariot, he leans 
against the kubara (vii, 5704) or more commonly against 
the flagpole (vi, 2862, 4630 ; vii, 7428, 9328, and 9355) ; 
this recalls the association of kubbara and tidanda in the 
first Pali passage quoted above. For vedikd I may cite 
MBh. viii, 4707, where Karna’s chariot with its wheel sunk 
into the ground is compared to a savedika caitya ; cf. also 
iv, 1825, and vi, 660. For fhala I would invite attention 
to Grierson, § 178, and the illustration opposite p. 32, showing 
that the similar boards in a modern cart are still called fhar 
in Bihar. 

The similar rail on a Greek chariot is called dvrv^, whose 
primary meaning is “ rim ” and for which Liddell and Scott 
give several quotations ; e.g. Iliad v, 262 and 322, the 
reins are tied to it. Ib., v, 728-9, of a chariot, “ the body 
is plaited tight with gold and silver thongs and two rims 
there are that run about it ” (A. T. Murray’s translation 

JBAS. JULY 1931. 37 
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in the Loeb classics) ; an exact parallel to the double kubbara. 
Ib. xi, 535, as Hector drives over the dead, “ with blood 
was all the axle sprinkled beneath and the rims round about 
the car, with the drops that smote on them from the horses’ 
hooves and from the tires.” Sophocles also uses the word 
in the plural. 

Dhammapala, it will be noted, knows the real meaning 
of kubbara but states that it was generally understood to 
mean the pole, as given in modern dictionaries. How are 
we to account for this ? The obvious explanation is that 
chariots had gone out of use by his day. In the MBh., 
which reflects a more ancient state of affairs than prevailed 
at the time the accoimts of the battles took their present 
form, the heroes invariably fight in chariots and it is only 
the secondary characters who ride on elephants, and that 
only in obviously late episodes. By the time of Alexander’s 
campaigns kings ride elephants in battle but chariots, holding 
six persons, were still the mainstay of Porus’ army, according 
to Curtius, and Megasthenes mentions chariots holding 
three persons. Kharavela’s inscription (Acts of Sixth Intern. 
Congr. of Or., part iii, sect. 2, pp. 133 ff.) seems to imply 
that chariots were still an important element in his army, 
if not so prominent as elephants, while the Sanchi sculptures 
depict chariots in their illustrations of old legends as used 
for riding in but not apparently for purposes of war. The 
latest inscription known to me that mentions chariots is 
that of Kudradaman {Ep. Ind. viii, p. 44, 1. 13), while the 
Amaravati sculptures, according to the available photo- 
graphs and the remains in the British Museum, do not show 
any at all. The Gupta inscriptions never refer to chariots 
and Bana describes Harsa’s army as consisting solely of 
elephants, cavalry, and foot. The inference is that the chariot 
began to decline in favour as soon as it was found practicable 
to train elephants to fight (not in general use, perhaps, 
more than a couple of centuries before Alexander’s time) 
and that by about a.d. 200, or soon after, their 
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use had entirely ceased.^ Now in the Amamkosa isd is 
given as applied to ploughs only, despite countless 
passages in the epics and earlier works, showing that its 
chief meaning is that of the pole of a chariot, while kubara 
is defined by the synonym yugandhara, which is taken to 
mean the pole. But quite possibly yugandhara originally 
meant “ that which holds the pair ”, not “ the yoke ”, and 
referred to the kubara’s function of holding the panels on 
each side in place. 

I am not competent to enter into a discussion of the 
derivation of the word,^ but should like to suggest for con- 
sideration that in view of its curved shape as depicted at 
Sanchi, it may be connected with forms like kubja “ crooked ”, 
“ humpbacked ”, and Hindi kubar “ hump ”. 

Gayaphaggu. — The commentator on Th. 1, 287 and 345, 
in his ignorance of Bihar topography, takes this word to 
mean a feast at Gaya in the month of Phaggu (cf. Psalms of 
the Brethren, pp. 181 and 197, and Desindmamdld, ed. Pischel, 
p. 210, 1. 15, phaggu vasantotsavah). Actually it is the name 
of the river which flows past the town of Gaya and is still 
known as the Phalgu. It is formed by the junction of the 
Nilajan and the Mohana two miles below Bodhgaya (v. Gaya 
Gazetteer by L. S. S. O’Malley, pp, 8-9), and at the town 
of Gaya runs below a rocky bank with many ghats, where 
it is very sacred. That it is a river, not a feast, explains 
why at the latter of the two passages quoted above reference 
is made to the Brahman ritual of three bathes a day, which 
took place daily, not merely at feasts. 

^ If this argument is sound, it is of some value in dating the KA., which 
on other grounds I suggested in the Journal for 1929, pp. 77 ff., should 
probably be placed somewhere in the first two centuries a.d. For it knows 
various uses for chariots, but displays no enthusiasm for their use for 
military purposes as compared with elephants and cavalry ■ this seems to 
corroborate the view I then expressed. 

* It is not necessarily of Indo-Aryan origin ; the Vedic equivalent seems 
to have been skambha, though it was presumably of a different shape, to 
judge from BV. i, 34, 2, trayab skambhamh, skabhitdsa drabhe, which recalls 
what I have said above about holding on to the kubara. 
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Gdmilla. — Occurs at DhsA. 279, in the sense of “ villager ” ; 
gdmillaka on the following page. The corresponding Prakrit 
formations in -la and -lla have been discussed by Pischel 
in his grammar at § 595 and, as their sporadic appearance 
in Pali has escaped PD.’s notice, I give a list of such as I have 
noted. In -alia, -dla : mahallaka from mahant, which still 
preserves its original meaning of “ great ” at, e.g., Vin. 
ii, 120, 166, and iii, 156, and Vv. 6#, as has rnahdlaha in 
the Asoka edicts, though in the Seventh Pillar Edict the 
compound vayomahdlaJca marks the transition of meaning 
to “ old ” : sukhallika probably : sukhumdla, though 
belonging in sense to sukumdra, either comes from sukhurm 
or has been influenced in form by it. In -ilia ; attJiilla (to 
atthi rather than to Skr. asthild) : pisdcillikd : divilla 
(= divya at Dpvs. xvi, 14) ; sammilla in sammillabhdsin 
from samma or sammd. In -ulla : dutthulla : padulla in 
padullagdhin at Th. i, 1217, belongs here probably but is 
hard to explain. Beading, as suggested by the variants, 
padullabhdni one could take it to pada in a pejorative sense, 
“ speaking wild words,” which would suit the context, 
or is it a copyist’s inversion for dapulla° or dappulla°, the 
latter being a known Prakrit form for darpin ? 

GhcM. — Is used of a cow at S. iv, 196, where it is printed 
twice as ghdtd, twice as ghatd. PD. gives the reference under 
ghaUi but does not explain the sense, and Woodward, reading 
gha^, translates it “ forehead ” on the strength of the 
commentary’s “ between the two horns ” and of the analogy 
of kumhha for an elephant ; but a cow, unlike an elephant, 
has no protuberance on the forehead which could be com- 
pared to a pot. It is evidently the rare Sanskrit word, 
ghd^ or ghdta ; PW. quotes the former from Sukuta in 
the sense of “ cervical ligament ” and both forms from 
the Indian lexx. in the sense of “ neck ”. Ganapdtha 13, 8, 
gives ghdtd only, but Bohtlingk’s index to it gives both 
forms, while Mahabhdsya i, p. 208, 1. 4, associates ghdta with 
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tunda as a stock instance. AR. has both forms, explaining 
by the indefinite masiakavayavavisese, and Bengali has 
ghdtd and ghada meaning “ nape of the neck As the 
context and the commentary both show, this is the meaning 
in the Pali passage and it is presumably connected with the 
word ghat of the modern vernaculars, meaning a passage 
connecting two places such as “ a mountain pass ”, “a ford ”, 
“ a way down to a river or tank (for bathing) ” ; the French 
col gives the same transition of meaning from “ neck ” 
to “ mountain pass ”. There is, however, another sense 
of the word, whose origin is perhaps to be found in the same 
analogy, at Abhidharmakosavyakhya (Bibl. Buddh. xxi), 
p. 90, 1. 16, where ghdtdbhyantare is glossed by ghatd ndsdpufi, 
the context in the bhdsya showing this explanation to be 
correct. 

Cangavdra. — Only occms in similes, but at J. v, 186, the 
commentary explains it as something which a rajaka uses 
to hold khdra in. I would connect it with the word cahgerl 
which is found in most Indo-Aryan languages, e.g. in Buddhist 
Sanskrit at Mahdvastu ii, p. 19, 1. 3 (where Senart reads 
the otherwise vmknown samgeriyo but the MS. authority 
is for camgeriyo), in the Pancadandacchattraprabandha, 
a late Jain Sanskrit work full of Guzerati words, in Hindi, 
Bihari (also cahgeli, Grierson § 44) and Bengali {cdhgdri 
and cehgdri) ^ ; the meaning is a straw or wickerwork tray 
or fiat basket for carrying grain or flowers. Jain Prakrit 
has both cangavdra and cangeri, AR. defining cangavdra 
as kdsthapdtri and the other as mahati kdsthapdtri. Seeing 
how prevalent it is, we need have no hesitation in restoring 
it at two hitherto imexplained passages in classical Sanskrit. 
At Cdrudatta p. vii, 26 (ed. Morgenstierne), the stage direction 
reads Ndyako Vidusakas c-dngerikdhastd cell ca, which should 
evidently be . . . Vidusakas ca cangerikdJiastd . . . ; the 
word is used to emphasize the poverty of Carudatta, who 


' See now also Turner’s Nepali Dictionary, s. caiierd. 
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is reduced to a poor man’s tray for his bali^ Again in 
yjcchvasa 2 of the Dasakumdracarita, where Wilson (p, 88, 1. 3) 
and Biihler in his first edition read petiJcdm, the latter in his 
later editions read vdngerikdm, which the commentators 
explain as vetrapviikd and jhdmjn in hhdsd. Grierson gives 
§ 45 jhdmpd as a large basket and jhampd § 657 as a travelling 
box or basket for carrying on a sling bamboo. The context 
shows that a small closed box or basket is meant and 
that it was made of gold ; for it was sealed and is called 
hemakarandaka a few pages later (p. 92, 1. 5). The MS. 
readings given by Biihler suggest cdngerikdm as the correct 
form ; this is also to be expected, as c and v are frequently 
confused, and I know of no analogy to a form vdngerikd. 
The slight difference of meaning in this passage recalls the 
allied Pali form, cangota and cango^ka, which is used, when 
made of gold, for carrying relics, valuables, etc. (in e.g. 
Mhvs. i, 35 ; xvii, 25 ; xxxi, 39 ; J. iv, 257. Mhvs. iv, 106, 
is a wrong reference in PD.), but when the material is not 
specified it is usually associated with the carrying of flowers. 
At Yism. 173 it is a synonym for karandaka and is evidently 
an open flower basket. This form is perhaps connected with 
Bihari cangor, a large basket, Grierson, § 45, r and d being 
often interchanged in that dialect. It looks as if canga 
were the name of some kind of wood from which wicker- 
work articles of two sorts, a kind of tray and a box, were 
made ; the shape of the latter would be imitated by gold- 
smiths who would describe the gold box by the same name 
as the wickerwork one. The same element appears again 
in cdngeri given in the Amarakosa as one of five kinds of an 
astringent medicinal drink. I cannot connect this word 
with anything ; for chingar which Watts gives imder tamarind 
as the name of a cooling anti-bilious drink prepared from the 
tender leaves and flowers of the tamarind tree is reported 
only from Madras. We require a plant used for wickerwork 

1 Woolner and Sarup in Thirteen. Trivandrum Plays, 1930, vol. i, p. 76, 
read cdhgerikd and translate “ wood-sorrel ” (since altered in vol. ii to above) . 
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and medicinal purposes ; the only one I know of is the 
tamarix, but I can find no form suggesting any association 
of canga with it and must leave the origin of the word still 
in the dark. 

Cingulaka, dingulaJca. — At Sn. 239 we have sdmahacingula- 
kaanakani (ed. Fausboll), but Andersen and Smith’s edition 
reads °dingula1ca° and records a variant, °^nguhka°. 
SamdJca and cinaka are the well-known millets, panicum 
frumentosum and miliaceum, which are eaten by the poorer 
classes and therefore suitable for acceptance as alms ; the 
next verse gives rice as the food of the rich and so unsuitable 
for alms. Cingulaka must also be a food of the poor. There 
is another similar crop, settaria italica or panicum italicum, 
known m Sanskrit as kahgu or kahgum, and its earliest 
mention in Pali under this name according to PD. is Vin. 
iv, 264, which is much later than the passage imder con- 
sideration. All the vernaculars record similar names, but 
in south Bihar it is called tdiigun or tanguni (Grierson, § 988) 
and Watts (s. settaria italica) notes a variant, tdngun (for 
tafigun ?), from the North-West Provinces (i.e. roughly 
the present United Provinces, excluding Oudh). There 
are a few instances of changes of u to ? in Pali (Geiger, Pali 
Literatur u. Sprache, § 43) and none of initial t ; so it is 
possible that the correct reading here is dangulaka from an 
original *tangunaka, now represented by tanguni. If this 
identification is correct, it is of some interest. For it would 
show that the poem emanated from a tract where this form 
of the name prevailed ; as also the poem clearly belongs to 
a district where rice is the staple food of the richer classes, 
the greater part of the North-Western Provinces is excluded, 
and we are left with the probability that the poem was 
written in Magadha. Further it would be some evidence 
of what is otherwise probable, that the Suttavibhariga dates 
from a time when the sect from which Pali Buddhism 
emanated no longer had its headquarters in Bihar. 
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A less probable explanation is to equate it with Santali 
cingul, given in Campbell’s dictionary as a kind of rice-plant ; 
I have been unable to find out what kind it is, but it is not 
impossible that Santali cropnames might have been adopted 
in Magadha. There is perhaps slight evidence for this 
identification in a parallel, but much later verse at J. v, 405, 
sdmdkanivdramatho pi cdnakd, where mvdra, wild rice, is 
substituted for the word under discussion, but this is 
negatived by the commentary on Sn. 239, which describes 
cingulaka as having a head like a kanavira flower. 

TvM. — -At Yin. ii, 122, this means the swing lever, the 
commonest means of lifting water in India, consisting 
of a long bamboo balanced on a forked upright at a poiut 
near one end ; the short end is weighted and the bucket 
is attached to the longer end by a rope, which the man 
working pulls down to bring the empty bucket into the 
water and lets go again for the weight to pull the full bucket 
up (Grierson, § 928 ff . and illustration, and Hobson J obson, 
s. picotta). It is remarkable how seldom this contrivance 
is referred to in Sanskrit literature ; the only certain one 
that I have a note of (it has been misunderstood hitherto) 
is in Harsacarita, ch. vii (ed. Kane, Bombay, 1918, p. 65 ; 
Cowell and Thomas’ translation, p. 221), tuldyantrasyeva 
pascdtkrtagauravasya toydrtham api namatah, where the simile 
means “ like a swing lever with a weight attached behind 
(i.e., to the short arm) that swings down to lift up water 

Paddhagu. — This doubtful word has for variants paccagu 
and patthagu, and the meaning clearly is “ one who goes 
after someone else ”, “ follower In determining the 
form, no notice seems to have been taken of the fact that, 
while only pittha and pittM are recorded in Pali from Skr. 
prstha, in Prakrit (v. Pischel, § 53) this is one of several words 
in which r becomes a, i, and u, and Hemacandra recognizes 
the form in a as alone correct at the end of a compound. 
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The phrase prsthato gam is common enough in Sanskrit, 
which has also prsthdnuga and jrrsthdnugdmin as well as 
their opposite agrega, and Pali uses fitthito similarly. As 
the absence of a form in a is remarkable in Pali, we are 
justified in holding that it is present here and that the correct 
form is patthagu = *'prsthaga. 

Punnapatta. — Skr. purnapdtra is used of the specially 
munificent gift presented to the bearer of good tidings, such 
as of the birth of a son (cf. Cowell and Thomas’ translation 
of the Harsacarita, p. 109, n. 2, and the commentary on 
Kdmasutra, vi, 2, 50, distivrddhyd snigdhajanena gad uttariyam 
ucchidya grhyate tat purnapdtram). It is used in the same 
way in Pali, e.g. the point of its use should be brought 
out in translating Th. ii, 325, where the wife expresses her 
extreme joy at hearing that her husband has entered the 
order and obtained the threefold knowledge by giving the 
messenger who brings the good news a punnapatta. Other 
references are <7. iii, 535 (note commentary thereon), vi, 15 
and 528. It may have the same sense in the epithet 
Idvannapunnapatta applied to the Buddha in the Prakrit 
verse quoted in the Drs^ntapahkti or Kalpandmanditikd 
(ed. Luders, p. 45).^ 

Bhasmantdhuti. — Occurs only in a well-known cliche 
as an epithet of the bones of a corpse that have been burnt. 
Modern translators, following Buddhaghosa in taking anta 
in the sense of avasdna, have failed to make much sense 
out of it. In my opinion anta has a collective sense here ; 
it is thus used with various shades of meaning both in Pali 
and in Sanskrit, the PW. describing some of the latter. 

* Surely the word sirlra, which puzzled Luders in the same verse, in the 
expression vinayasamuttejitasirlram is a mistake for °sin]cam, as indicated 
by the Chinese (" la majeste du souverain excellent Huber) ; the difference 
between ka and ra is little more than a cross-stroke which would be easily 
omitted, and the fragments of the Buddhist dramas have nissirlka and 
sassirika. 
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The commonest use in Pali is to give a collective generalized 
sense to a word ; thus vananta “ the jungle ”, “ jungly- 
country ”, generally, as against vana, any particular forest. 
So in order to express that a bhikkhu ought not to sleep 
“ in a village ” at night, idiomatic Pali would prefer gdmante 
to game. In this view bhasmanta means “ ashes ” generally, 
and as oblations are cast into a living fire, to cast them into 
ashes, i.e. into a dead fire, has no value at all ; “ oblations 
cast into ashes ” are accordingly a symbol of something 
valueless. This interpretation fits the context perfectly 
and is confirmed by Sanskrit. The stock illustration to 
Pan. ii, 1, 47, is bhasmanihuta, and PW ., s. bhasman, quotes 
Manu iii, 168, which lays down that an oblation is not to 
be given to a Brahman who does not study, because that 
would be like casting it into ashes, and MBh. iii, 15686, 
which describes the giving of something valuable to a worth- 
less person as like giving a sacrificial ladle full of the best 
ghee into ashes. ^ An earlier reference to the same idea is 
Chandogya Up. v, 24, 1, sa ya idam avidvdn agnihotram 
juhoti yaihdhgdrdn apohya bhasmani juhuydt, tddrh tat sydt. 
The idea has possibly some connection with the instruction 
in the ritual literature, bhasmdnte nirvapet, though the 
commentators, perhaps wrongly, take bhasmdnte to mean 
“ near the ashes ” in that case. In Brh. Ar. Up. v, 15 
(= Isd Up. 17) bhasmdntarh sariram may mean “a heap 
of ashes ”, not “ ending in ashes ” as usually translated. 

Vaddhamdna. — At three places this is the same as Skr. 
vardhamdna, which denotes a certain lucky figure and is 
applied to anything made in that shape or supposed to 
resemble it, such as amulets, ritual vessels {MBh. xiii, 3263, 
4243 ; and xiv, 1927, 2539), veinings on an elephant’s tusks 
when cut {Brhatsamhitd 94, 2), houses of a particular type 

^ There is a difference of nuance between the Pali word and the 
Sanskrit phrase, which latter comes to mean proverbially casting pearls 
before swine (cf. BrJiatkathdslokasaThgrahay x, 26 ). 
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with no door on the south, the unlucky, side (P. K. Acharya’s 
Dictionary of Hindu Architecture s.v.), the north, the lucky, 
gate of Hastinapura (MBh. i, 4905 ; iii, 10 ; xv, 443), a 
particular evolution of a horse or troop of cavalry {KA. ii, 
30, 38) or a technical term in dancing {Bharatiya Ndtyasdstra, 
ed. Grosset, iv, 273). Its shape appears to be no longer 
known in India ; for I do not find it in dictionaries of the 
modern vernaculars and in the Hindi commentary of 
Baladevaprasad Misra’s edition of the Brhatsamhitd (Bombay, 
1897) it is explained as an earthenware bowl at the passage 
referred to above, showing that it was not understood. The 
form it took as a vessel, however, is still known, for it occurs 
among the eight lucky figures of the Jains (v. W. Hiittemann, 
Baessler Archiv iv, Miniaturen zum Jinacarita, p. 54, fig. 1 
and description, p. 52 ; illustration reproduced by 
Coomarasvamy, Journal of Indian Art, 1914, p. 88, and 
H. V. Glasenapp, Der Jainismus, pi. 20) ; but it is difficult 
to deduce the original pattern from this picture. 

The two later occurrences of the word in Pali are in the 
list of lucky objects presented by Asoka to Devanampiya (1) 
at Dpvs. xi, 32-3 : — 

Gangodakarh ca bhihkdram safikhahi ca sivikena ca 1 1 
Nandiydvattam vaddhamdnaih rdjdbhiseke pesitd \ 

(2) and at Mhvs. xi, 30-1 : — 

Anotattodakdjam ca Gahgdsalilam eva ca \ 
sahkham ca nandiydvattam vaddhamdnam kwndrikarh 1 1 
Hemabhdjanabhandarh ca sivikaih ca mahdraham | 
Compare with these the list of lucky objects seen or touched 
by Yudhisthira, which include at MBh. vii, 2930, svastikdn 
vardhamdndms ca nandydvartams ca kdncandn and of the 
lucky figures seen by Snjata in the milk, Lalitavistara 
(ed. Lefmann), ch. 18, p. 268, ^ivatsasvastikanandydvarta- 
vardhamdnddlni mangalyani ; the juxtaposition in all these 
cases seems to suggest some resemblance between svastika, 
nandydvarta, whose full form consists of four svastikas, and 
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vardhamdna. The meaning of kumdrihd ia the Mhvs. passage 
is doubtful, though certainly not “ maiden The natural 
course is to suppose a corruption and to amend to suvatthikam, 
whose omission in both passages is curious. Alternatively 
PWK. gives kumdrihd and kumdri in the sense of “ small 
flagstafE ” set up by Indra’s banner at his feast. Again 
KA. ii, 3, 39, has kutndripura, some sort of a room in the 
wall of a fort, and ib., ii, 31, 2, describes the elephant stables 
as having kumdrisamgraha, where the commentator glosses 
kumdri with tuld, which is far from clear.^ The sense of 
“ small sacred flagstafE ” would suit both these passages 
as well as the Mhvs. 

The earliest occurrence, which raises several problems, 
is in the description of the marks on the Buddha’s feet 
at Bu. 1, 37, cakkalakkhanam . . . dhajavajirapatdkam 
vaddhamdndhkusdvitam ; dvita is glossed in the commentary 
by alamkatam parivdritam and, if not a mistake for delta 
or ahkita, is a very unusual form for Skr. dvrta usually 
represented in Pali by dvnda. The dhaja, patdkd and 
vaddhamdna figure among the marks on the Buddha’s feet 
described from late sources by Burnouf, Lotus, p. 622 ff., 
and the afikusa is to be found among a series of lucky emblems 
at Sanchi (Maisey, Sanchi and its Remains, pi. xxxix, figs. 15 
and 16, symbol marked m), in a similar series at Junagadh 
(Burgess, Report on the Antiquities of Kathiauar and Kacch, 
pi. xviii, 3) and among the markings on the hands of statues 
at Pratimdmdnalaksana 54 (Punjab Oriental Series, No. 18, 
text wrongly ankura, but see notes and translation).^ The 
Sanchi sulptures depict the Buddha’s feet with the mark 


The explanation is perhaps that given in AR., tula grhdndm ddruban- 
dhakasthe. This is the sense accepted by J. J. Meyer in his translation, 
p. 217, n. 2 ; tuld properly is an upright used to support a crosspiece, as in 
a pair of scales or the swing lever (above, p. 5S6), or in tuldvd (Grierson, 
§ 167, etc.). 

^ For the dhvaja, pataka, and ahkusa the original idea was perhaps that 
only kings used them and would have their hands marked by them, as 
is recorded of Duryodhana at MBh., v, 4226. 
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of a wheel, and nothing else, on themd But the remains 
at Amaravati have Buddha’s feet (cf. British Museum, 
pieces No. 43 and 57, and Burgess, Buddhist Stupas of 
Amaravati, p. 98, fig. 30, and pi. lii, fig. 6 and 8, and pi. liii, 
fig. 1) with wheels, svastikas, lotuses, what seem to be vajras^ 
and two unidentified symbols, namely a trisula{l) over 
a wheel, which Burnouf {Lotus, p. 627) conjectured to represent 
the vardhamdna, and a curious figure more or less oblong 
in shape with a pointed top flanked by two rolls or cusps, 
a similar roll on each side and a rounded bottom. The 
Sanchi gateways had the latter figure enclosed in the arms 
of the trisula of the former one placed on the top of each 
pillar, and it is also to be found there in the collection of 
lucky ornaments already referred to (marked c in Maisey’s 
figure). It also appears at the side of Kharavela’s inscription 
referred to above, p. 580. I do not know of its occurrence 
elsewhere, but this evidence is sufficient to show the veneration 
it enjoyed among Buddhists. 

It would seem probable that one of these two symbols 
is the vardhamdna ; the question is which. It seems un- 
likely that it could be the trisula and wheel ; for that pattern 
could not easily be used for the various purposes already 
mentioned; it has no connection with the svastika and 
nandydvarta and I do not see how the Jain lucky figure 
could have developed out of it. Now the AR. quotes various 
meanings for vaddhamdnaya, including a statement attributed 
to some that it is a svastikapahcaka ; no definite authority 
is given but, if we could rely on it, it would perhaps enable 
us to identify^ the other figure with the vardhamdna. The 
pointed top and the four rolls would each represent a svastika, 
rather as in the shortened form of the nandydvarta, and 
the general shape is not imlike that of the Jain lucky figure. 
Moreover the rounded bottom would, if the figure were 

' The statements about the Sanchi and Amaravati sculptures here and 
under kubbara above have been verified as far as possible by reference to 
such photographs as are available at the India Office. 
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made the groimd plan of a house, seem to indicate a building 
with no door on the south side. The evidence is inconclusive 
but justifies the identification provisionally. 

The Buddhavamsa is generally agreed to be a late work 
(Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Literatur, ii, p. 131) 
and the comparison of this passage from it with the Sanchi 
and Amaravati sculptures leads us to infer that it is not 
earlier than the Amaravati stupas and may well be later, 
say the second or third centuries A.D. This is corroborated 
by the language and style which are closely allied to those 
of the Dlpavamsa, and it is a result of some importance if 
we can suggest an approximate date for a work which the 
Ceylon Buddhists consider canonical. 

V ardhamana was explained by Kern {Histoire du 
Bouddhisme, Paris, 1903, ii, p. 209), who accepted Burnouf’s 
conjecture without discussion, as indicating the crescent 
moon which might be represented by the trisula. Having 
regard to the analogy of svastika and nandyavaria, however, 
I imagine it to mean merely “ lucky ”, “ prosperity-bringing ”, 
the root vrdh being regularly used in salutations of con- 
gratulation on good fortune {distyd vardhase and the like). 


A New Factor in the Problem of Sumerian 

Origins 

By S. LANGDON ^ 

rpHIS year M. L. Ch. Watelin, director of excavations 

the Oxford Field Museum Expedition at Kish, has found 
another seal of the early Indus Valley civilization at plain 
level, 9 metres below the surface of the soil. According to our 
stratifications at this site, the object should be pre-Sargonic, 
but it was found with a stone pommel bearing an inscription 
clearly not earlier than Sargon of Agade. Both objects, 
therefore, may have fallen from above. 

It is wholly impossible to explain the presence of this 
ancient Indian script on a press seal of 2800 b.c., unless it 
be admitted that the script was known in this period. The 
Indus seal foimd by Mackay lay below the pavement of 
Samsu-iluna,^ and one foimd at Susa is clearly pre-Sargonic, 
judging from the Elamitic-Sumerian animal file motif on it. 
In other words, native Indian seals with the characteristic 
bull with head over an imdefined object occur in the age 
immediately before Sargon ; the script was known in Sumer 
in the early period only, and remains absolutely unchanged. 
Now several hundred of these seals have been excavated at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, in the Indus Valley, and they 
also show no evolution in epigraphy, although found at 
different levels. This is not the place to discuss the still 
unpublished results of studies on the Indus Valley script. 
The signs on the press seal occur with great frequency on 
the Indian seals. 

But all this raises the question as to whether the Sumerians 
are not really the Indus Valley people themselves. If the 
pictographic script as found at Jemdet Nasr, Kish, and other 
early sites is not of Sumerian origin (although it is apparently 


1 JEAS. 1925, p. 697. 
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always used to write the Sumerian language), then the 
Sumerians themselves may have introduced this Indian script 
into Mesopotamia and at a time when some other civilization 
had been long established there. Let us admit for the moment 
that this is true, then how can the difficult problem about the 
sudden abandonment of the small rectangular brick in favour 
of the clumsy plano-convex brick be explained ? The people 
of the advanced culture of painted ware and pictographic 
writing used the rectangular brick. So did also the prehistoric 
people of the Indus Valley. The same painted ware was made 
in India as in Mesopotamia in the early period of the rectangular 
brick. All this early and brilliant civilization suddenly 
disappears throughout the whole of Mesopotamia. It is 
succeeded by a civilization soon after 3500 b.c. which intro- 
duced the plano-convex brick, and this type of brick is used 
for over a millennium, through over 25 feet of debris at Kish, 
and by a people who were rmdoubtedly Sumerians. The 
problem is again complicated by the inlay friezes of the plano- 
convex palace at mound A at Kish. See my Excavations at 
Kish, vol. i, plates xxxvi-xxxix. These figures of triumphant 
kings, of boimd prisoners, all have the “ pig-tail ” tonsure, 
and a form of dress totally unlike anything known as Sumerian 
or Semitic. This palace belongs to the age of the buildings 
foimd by Watelin at Hursagkalamma in deep levels, almost 
on water level. Who are these strange masters of the land at 
the time of the introduction of the plano-convex brick ? 
A people capable of making the fine inlay found with these 
figures. Assuming the Sumerians to have come from India, 
it follows that they introduced the rectangular brick of the 
painted ware period, and were the first people to build brick 
walls in Mesopotamia, at least in the Kish area. Then it 
follows that the Jemdet Nasr civilization is the original 
Sumerian civilization, and came from India, bringing a script 
which they almost entirely abandoned in favour of one found 
already in the land, the so-called Sumerian pictographic 
script, of which I gave a sign list in OECT. vii. This early 
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Sumerian culture, on this theory, was destroyed by another 
invasion and another civilization, or by the recrudence of 
the indigenous civilization which introduced the plano- 

A. 



A press seal found at the temple site, Hursagkalamma, Kish, at 
plain level. Trench C 9. 

15 . 



convex brick, hiunan sacrifice in the burial of distinguished 
dead, and continued the use of the pictographic script now 
gradually becoming cuneiform, and the Sumerian language. 
All these hypotheses may be the very opposite of the truth. 


JE.AS. JULY 1931 
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It is possible to assume that the Sumerians are the people 
who introduced the plano-convex brick, that the painted ware 
civilization came from India and found the Sumerian people 
in the land, the real inventors of the pictographic script, as 
seems most probable. And still the strange “ pig-tail ” people 
of the palace confronts us and demands an explanation. 
Also the problem arises as to why Sumerians, for a time 
submerged in the higher civilization of India, abandoned the 
useful rectangular brick in favonr of the clumsy plano- 
convex. 

All this new material calls for explanation, and there is 
none, none at present. Early Mesopotamian racial and cultural 
origins are at present in a hopelessly obscure tangle. There is 
also the mathematical factor in the problem. The pictographic 
script has a trace of the pure decimal system in its mixture 
of the decimal and sexigesimal system. Apparently the Indian 
script has a decimal system, but this is uncertain. The 
Sumerian system is by origin undoubtedly sexigesimal. 
Until more definite and explainable facts are available I, for 
my part, can see no advantage in constructing any far- 
reaching theories on the origins of civilization. Facts and 
facts only must be published until some reasonable and 
defensible history can be based upon them. 

Photo A is taken directly from the seal. Photo B is from 
the impression which has the text in its proper order. Taking 
the order of signs on B and reading from right to left, as I 
have read all the Indus Valley inscriptions in chapter xxiii 
of Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, edited by Sir 
John Marshall, the last sign on the left is the one constantly 
occurring at the end of a great number of the texts, certainly 
an inflection or a post fixed determinative. Numbering the 
signs right to left, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, they are in my list : 
1 = 16, 2 = 220 ; 3 = accent H added to No. 220 ; 4 = 
266 (three perpendicular strokes) ; 5 = 175 (fish sign) ; 

6 = 6; 7 = 96 (similar to Sabsean Hha) ; 8 = 87. 



Two Notes on Indian Head-dress 

By C. L. FABRI, Ph.D., Leyden 

rj^HE importance of the history of costumes and fashions 
cannot be emphasized enough. Concerning India 
practically nothing has been published in this line, barring 
some discussions on the costumes of the Mughal period. A 
thorough examination of small details would possibly yield 
very valuable results, and the following two brief notes may 
be considered as a modest contribution to such a study of 
Indian head-dress. 

I. The Hair Curl op a Princess at Bamiyan 

In their precious volume on the Buddhist antiquities of 
Bamiyan,^ the members of the French mission in Afghanistan, 
Mme. and Mons. Godard and Mons. Hackin, point out with 
great knowledge of the artistic products of Iran, Turan, and 
India, the affinities of the Bamiyan frescoes with those of the 
surroimding territories. It becomes quite evident, after 
reading their discussions, that the wall paintings of Bamiyan 
represent a mixture of Indian, Iranian, and Central Asian 
elements. 

In their plate xxiii, fig. b, 10, we see what the authors call 
a princess, whose head-dress “ se termine par des meches 
frisees, particularite que nous retrouvons tres frequemment 
en Asie Centrale ’’ (p. 24). From this I understand that the 
authors consider the curl of hair combed in this manner a 
special peculiarity of Central Asian art. 

It is quite true that this kind of hair jtress is very common 
in Central Asia, especially in Kucean paintings. I have even 
found some instances in Farther Serindia, in Tun Huang. 
To make a comparison easy I publish here a drawing of these. 
Fig. 1 is a copy from plate Ixxxvii of Serindia, vol. iii, by Sir 


* Les antiquites bouddhiques de Bamiyan, Paris, Van Oest, 1928. 
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Aurel Stein ; Fig. 2 is the “ Princess ” of Bamiyan ; Fig. 3 
is from Professor Griinwedel’s Alt Kutscha, plates iii-iv, 1. 
It is evident that there is much in common in the coifEures 
of these three figures. It would, however, be utterly wrong 
to consider this kind of hair locks as a fashion peculiar only 
to Central Asia. 





ITUN-HUANG | 


KlZlLi 1 



In another drawing we illustrate the fact that the same 
manner of dressing the hair was in use in India too. Figs. 4, 5, 
and 6 are from a mural painting of Ajanta, copied from a new 
colour photograph. They show exactly the same kind of curls. 
Moreover, we must add that they are not the only instances 
of this hair fashion ; the Ajanta Album of the India Society 
bears ample evidence that this was the usual common fashion 
in the fifth to the sixth century a.d. In one of the plates 
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there are not less than eight ladies with these curled locks 
on the shoulders. Even men are seen with the same hair 
curls. 


II. Head-dress of Women in Early India 
There seems to be a distinct development of the female 
head-dress from Bharhut to Sanchi. As the dates of these 
two monuments are fairly well established, this difference 
is very important. 




In Bharhut two long plaits of hair hang down on the back, 
while a turban or a kerchief (?) covers the upper part of the 
head. The plaits either (1) hang separately and singly, as in 
Fig. 7, or (2) are united in a simple knot, as in our Fig. S.’- 

^ Cunningham, Bharhut, plates xy, xxx. Cf. also xxviU, xxxi, xL 
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In Sanchl, however, the female head-dress has a quite 
diSerent form. The two plaits are united at their ends, 
and a garland always hangs in oval shape from the back of 
the head,^ as shown in Kgs. 10 and 11. The kerchief is often 
joined on the top of the head or somewhat sideways in a 
kind of knot.^ 

How useful such a distinction may be when fixing the date 
of a sculpture may best be proved by looking at Fig. 9. This 
drawing is a detail of a terra-cotta fragment of a “ Mother 
and Child ” type which has been given to me by Imre 
Schwaiger, Esq.,® who informed me that he acquired it in 
Mathura. A comparison with what has been said above will 
suffice to establish fairly definitely the date of this terra- 
cotta. Undoubtedly it must be older than Sanchl (later 
pieces are still more elaborate), and may be of about the same 
date as the Bharhut sculptures. It being a small terra-cotta 
figurine, the technique of the material is, of course, somewhat 
cruder than that of the stone. But other indications (form 
of “ bead-girdle ”, etc.) corroborate the identification and 
show the value of the history of fashions. 

Another instance of the value of this distinction is very 
important, as it enables us to fix the date of Caves IX and X 
of Ajanta more accurately than has formerly been done. 
The general ascription is “about first or second century 
B.C.”, but Dr. Coomaraswamy dated the two caves as 

about 175 B.c.” Plate Ivii of V. A. Smith’s History of Fine 
Ah in India and Ceylon,* as well as the few plates of Griffith, 

^ Fig. 10 is from the British Museum yaks{ni,.a,iid 11 after Maisey, Sdnchi, 
pi. xxiv. No better photograph was at my disposal. 

* Maisey, pi. xiv. 

I have already drawn attention to the valuable ooUeotion of 
Mr. Schwaiger, London, in my paper “ A Graeco-Buddhist Sculpture repre- 
senting the Buddha’s Descent from the Heaven of the thirty-three Gods ”, 
in Acta Orientalia, vol. vin, 1930, p. 291, note 2. A discussion of the hair 
m many small spiral curls will be found in my paper to be published in the 
Etudes d’orientalisme Linossier, Paris. 

* In the new edition (1930) unnumbered fig. on p. 103. Cf. also : Archt. 
Survey of West. India, No. 10, plate facing p. 67. 
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fuinishes us with reliable, if not ample, material, to correct 
this date to “ about 50 b.c." The head-dress of the ladies 
shows umnistakahle similarity to that of the Sanchi torami 
figures, and is quite different to the earlier Bharhut forms. 
We intend to publish a study of several of the Ajanta coifiures, 
in which paper a more detailed discussion will follow. 



V 



Where the Rainbow ends 

(AN INTEODUCTION TO THE DRAGON TERRESTRIAL 
AND THE DRAGON CELESTIAL) 

By L. C. HOPKINS 
(PLATE V.) 

1. Among the less common Chinese decorative or symbolic 
themes is one whose norm may reasonably be regarded as a 
semi-circle terminating at each end in an animal’s head. 
But arcs of the circle both less and more than the half are 
perhaps more frequent, and the curvature is likewise bent, 
as the applicational needs demand, into other modes of arch 
or loop. Instances of penannular bracelets and torques in 
other lands are perhaps also derivatives when their terminals 
are thus enriched. 

This decorative theme is sometimes found also in Siberia, 
on the shores of the Bosporus, and in S. Russia.^ What 
was its primitive meaning ? W’hat did it symbolize ? 

2 . There is in the Chinese written language a character , 

standing for a word pronounced usually hung, and meaning 
Rainbow. It is, mutatis mutandis, written in the same way 
in the Lesser Seal, and falls under the Phonetic Compound 
group, having X hung for the sound, and ch’uug “ creeping 
thing ” for its Determinative or “ Radical ”. That seems a 
simple enough matter certainly, and {I4 T liao hung 

is the ordinary expression in Chinese for “ There is a 
Rainbow ”. Let us leave it there for the moment, remarking 
merely on the odd inappropriateness of applying the Deter- 

^ See Laufer, Jade, p. 200, in " Girdle Pendants ” ; pp. 186-7, in " Jade 
Images”, ^ lung. RostovtzeS, Animal Style in S. Russia and China, 
plate xviii, fig. 1, in ” Gold Torque from Siberia " : Minns, Scythians and 
Greeks, p. 411, fig. 298, in " Gold and Chalcedony gem and Camelian ” ; 
p. 64, in "Golden Bracelet, from the Golubinskaja Stanitza”. Pelliot, 
Jades archaiques de Chine, plate xviii, figs. 1-3, “ Segment de cercle se 
terminant a chaque extremite par une tete de dragon.” Dalton, Treasure 
of the Oxus ; numerous examples of armlets with animals’ heads, but all 
are penannular. 
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minative for snakes or other creeping things to a phenomenon 
of such rare loveliness of form and colour as the Rainbow. 
What could have been the reason for this rather parasitic 
augment ? 

3. This same word, hung forms part of the phrase 
^ & yuan hung “ curving rainbow ” used metaphorically 
in a verse of the poet Ssii-ma Hsiang-ju (died 117 b.c.) to 
describe a Dragon. This figure of speech is cited by Kanghsi 
from the ^ ^ ^ tzii hui pu, or Supplement to the Tzu Hui, 
which briefly defines it as f| ^ lung yeh, a Dragon. Again, 
how came the Chinese Poet to choose the Rainbow to connote 
a Dragon ? 

4. In what follows I advance a conjectural answer to the 
three questions put above. It is a conjecture that could not 
have been framed before the discovery of the Honan Find 
in 1899, and the partial publication of the results by 
Lo Chen-yii and others since then. 

Among the most striking of the new archaic characters 
revealed on the exhumed miniatures and bone fragments, 
is that illustrated below. Three examples (possibly four) 
are published by Lo Chen-yii,^ and, as usual, have been 
beautifully reproduced by Takada in his Ku Chou V'ien.^ 
The original of this Figure is selected partly because it is 
unusually large and clearly cut, and partly because of the 
nature of the text of which it forms part, and which I venture 
to claim supports my conjecture as to its identity as well as 
the symbolism of its design. Here then is the Figure in 
question. 

What should we see in this simple but striking image ? We 
should, I now feel sure, discern a Rainbow terminating in 
two animal heads. But of what animal ? Certainly of the 
Dragon, must be the answer. For the design of the character 

* One, from which my figure ia copied, is on p. 4 of Lo’s Tin HsU Shu 
Ch’i Tsing Hua ; one from his Tin Ssii Shu Ch’i, ch. vii, p. 7 ; and one from 
ihid., p. 43. 

See ch. xi, p. 21. 
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is, in the main, naturalistic, in so far as it is clearly modelled 
on the semi-circular Bow in the sky, but symbolistic through 
the addition of two heads, for where the Eainbow ends, 
there the Dragon begins ! 

And that these animal heads are those of the Dragon will 
hardly be disputed if they are compared with the head of 
one of the contracted archaic forms of f| lung cited by 
Lo Chen-yii in his Yin Hsii Shu Ch’i K’ao Shih (pp. 38-9), 
where in he expressly states that is the head, 

misunderstood and misdescribed by the author of the Shuo 
PFew as ^ jou “ flesh 

Still, my imaginary obstinate and sceptical critic may 
object, what reason is there for associating the Chinese 
Dragon with the Chinese, or any other, Eainbow ? I might 
reply to this in the alleged Scots manner, by another question. 
Why has the ordinary character for Eainbow, ^ hung, been 
written with the Determinative ^ ch'ung for reptiles and 
insects ? However, the argument could not of course stop 
there, and the following considerations are those that, when 
reinforced by the curious text inscribed on a large shoulder- 
blade, perhaps that of an ox, reproduced on Plate V, and 
published in Lo Chen-yii ’s Yin Hsii Shu Ch’i Tsing Hua, 
p. 4, led me to the conclusion expressed in paragraph 4 above. 

Now every schoolmaster knows that in China when drought 
afflicts the land, the Dragon is besought to send down the 
needful rain, and in due course does so. And Schlegel ^ 
figures an asterism of seventeen stars, known as the Chariot, 
^ hsien yuan, which the author of the ^ ^ Hsing ching, or 
Book of the Stars, says is “ in form like a mounting Dragon ”, 
^ is ® hI> shows indeed a markedly zigzag course. 
And as de Visser writes, p. Ill, “ ascending dragons cause 
rain.” But this brings us to another atmospheric portent, 
the Chinese explanation of which is probably less familiar, 
I mean the Eainbow. 


1 Uranographie Chinoiae, vol. i, p. 453. 
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It is the belief of the Chinese that the appearance of the 
Rainbow is at once the herald and the cause of the cessation 
of rain and the return of clear skies. This is no doubt much 
more accordant with the regular seasons of the Far Eastern 
mainland than with the jazzy meteorology of our own climate. 
Hence the saying quoted in Giles’ Dictionary (under the word 
^ hung), ^ ^ M ST pw chi ho hung, “ How can you have 
a rainbow without a clearing sky ? ” 

Now, if by his own volition, when moimting to the upper 
air, the Dragon could beget the rolling thimder and the 
drenching rain-storm, how should he not be able also, in 
descending, to cause the rain to cease, and the face of the 
blue sky to clear ? 

And that is why I conjecture and suggest that the early 
Chinese must have seen in the Rainbow one avatar of the 
wonder-working Dragon as conceived by their animistic 
mentality. That would likewise explain why to the arching 
bow seen with their bodily eyes they added the Dragon heads 
beheld only by the eye of faith. 

This would equally give the necessary point to the Chinese 
Poet’s figure of speech when he described a Dragon allusively 
as a “ curving rainbow ”, ^ ^ yiian hung. 

Further, it is part and parcel of my thesis that before the 
Lesser Seal character existed, the latter being, as stated in the 
Shuo Wen, a Phonetic compound, there had been current an 
earlier and pictographic form, which I believe I have identified 
in the hitherto unknown character, the problem of this paper. 
As in hundreds of other instances, awkward or too elaborate 
pictures were discarded, and a new synthesis introduced, 
consisting of a Determinative (Karlgren’s “ Signific ”, or 
“ Radical ” in the old and misleading terminology), and some 
character that was homophonic. And thus when, in the 
case of hung the Rainbow, this drastic reform was effected, 
the reformers with a certain reminiscent piety conceded to 
the neologism the character ^ ch’ung, “ reptile ” or “ insect ”, 
I’fce the Dragon figure deposed. 
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Before appending a modern Chinese transcription, and the 
English rendering of the inscription reproduced on the Plate, 
I must not fail to bring to the reader’s notice the very different 
view held by the learned Japanese scholar, Tadasuke Takada, 
of my conjectured Rainbow character {Ku Chou P’ien, ch. XI, 

p. 21). 

Under the character ting he cites one of the three 
examples of the form under discussion, ^ and uses the words, 
J8'] “ another different scrip tion ” of ^ ting. 

Takada first gives a transcription in modern Chinese of 
fifteen characters of the inscription (to some of these I cannot 
subscribe), among which is a design that the student should 
note does not correspond, nor can the author intend that it 
should, with the original form on the scapula, nor to any 
modern character at all, but represents Takada’s reconstruction 
of an archaic heater or kettle. To this transcription he adds 
the following note : — 

“ The text before this is defective and cannot be deciphered. 
But on scrutiny of the archaic character, the element Ik 
rather resembles a modified form of f| lung ‘ Dragon ’, with 
the right and left ends connected, and making one single 
figured^ ^ — ■ ^), which is certainly a separate character. 
Hence I conclude as follows ; The Pe Ku T’u contains a 
vessel described as a ting, and the Hsi Ch’ing Ku Chien 

has one likewise.® The shape of it is thus — 

resembling a ){{{ ting with three feet ; above is an independent 
kind of shape ® ; the inscription on the vessel in the Pe Ku 
runs ‘ The bronze rainbow lamp heater of Mr. Wang ’ (3^ K 
^ M ^)> 'w^liere the hung ‘ rainbow ’ refers to the 
loop, while the word ‘ lamp ’ does not convey the 

archaic significance.” After discussing the terms ting and 

' The original is in Lo’s Yin Hsil Shu Ch'i K'ao Shih, ch. vii, p. 43. 

® See the latter work, ch. xxx, p. 27, and the former, ch. xviii, p. 41. 

® Which, however, does not appear in P. K. T.’s illustration, though it 
seems to be necessarj^ The vessel is there ascribed to the Han era. 
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teng for four columns in which we need not follow him, he 
concludes by saying, “ In view of these facts, (we see that) this 
character (viz. the one found on the Honan Bones, which 
I am arguing is the ancient character for Rainbow), is the 
original character for hung ting a rainbow-heater,” 

for which, he adds, a homophone, |g ting, with a different 
meaning, was afterwards substituted. 

On the next page Takada reproduces the example shown in 
my Plate, and findin g the text difficult to reconcile with his 
view of the character, dismisses it on the strength no doubt of 
the previous word fi) diu “ to come out ”, as ^ ^ ^ ti 
ming yeh “ name of a locality ”. Mr. Takada is not the only 
student of old and troublesome texts who flies to such 
“ localities ” as a refuge of the destitute. Most of us have 
been there ! 

It is obvious that Takada ’s view and mine are irreconcilable. 

It will also be apparent on reflexion that the value of my 
foregoing thesis hinges on the rightness or the error in my 
identification of the archaic character imder discussion with 
the long current but more recent compound ^ hung. That 
identification itself must be justified, or else ultimately 
disproved, by the nature of the texts in which the character 
appears. I have accordingly selected the longest of the three 
available, which is virtually complete, for photographic 
reproduction on Plate V, have added what I believe to be 
an approximately correct transcription in modern Chinese, 
and an English rendering to the best of my powers, for even 
an imperfect translation cannot fail to disclose the general 
nature of the inscription. 

But at this point it is right to admit that a quite different 
and highly sophisticated explanation of the Rainbow and other 
atmospheric effects had been propounded by the scholars of 
later ages. Under their systems the Rainbow had to adapt 
itself to the schematic symmetries of Chinese ontological 
speculation. It was, they declared, one of the results flowing 
from the struggle of the Dual Forces, the Yin and the Yang, 
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that was fought out at the Summer Solstice, and in particular 
was the visible expression of their sexual excesses SI 

yin wei hung i, the hung being the primary and male, 
the i, the secondary and female Rainbow) d But these were 
the elaborations, if not the refinements, of a later period, 
of a more studious temperament, of a more accomplished 
philosophy. Under the Shang Dynasty in the Second 
Millennium b.c., men were of simpler minds and held more 
childlike views, not much unlike perhaps Pope’s “ poor 
Indian whose imtutored mind. Sees God in clouds or hears 
him in the wind We have to do with a mentality that 
inferred from the display of every natural force the causation 
of some conscious and superhuman energy. 

Transcription in 'modern Chinese of inseription on Plate V. 

(Columns and the number of characters in each are as in the original) 


Col. 3. 

Col. 2. 

Col. 1. 

shih 

^ kS 

3E wang 

tij ch’u 

® yiin 

chan 

hung 

g tzu 

0 yiieh 

g tzfi 

M i'Ung 

shih 

pei 

^ huan 

^ ch’iu 

m 

^ mu 

A pa 

yu 

^ tse 

B jib 

pi 

Zj i 

^ yeh 

M keng 
^ hsii 
shdh 


Tentative translation of archaic Chinese inscription on Plate 
“ The Royal interpretation of the omen says, (^) Having 
scrutinized and offered prayers. On the 8th day, Keng hsii, 
(5±f) discovered that there arrived clouds from the East, 
the Lady of the Bedchamber towards evening (^) discovered 
a Rainbow that appeared from the North, (and ? the Edng) 
offered a libation to (his) late Mother I.” 

1 See the whole passage, cited in Schlegel’s Uranographie Chinoise, 
vol. i, pp. 455-6. 
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Notes 

I dJ H Wang chan yueh. This fonnula constantly 
occiirs on the Honan relics. 

^ chih, according to both the Chinese and Japanese 

authorities on these inscriptions. I regret I am not able to 
accept that view, despite the weight of their authority. 
I may explain why. In the first place, Lo Chen-yii, in his 
Yin Hsu Shu Ch’i K’ao Shih, under the character ^ chih, 
p. 57, gives only ^ as the Honan Find form, not . Yet 
in the latter part of the volume, where he transcribes a large 
number of bone inscriptions into modem Chinese, he incon- 
sistently renders |jf by chih, especially in the common 
[ii ^ See for instance p. 80, column 6, and very 

many others, where he understands in its old sense of 
“ going ”. Strictly, m form, the modern version is not 
found alone, but appearing in a few compounds, e.g. in kao, 
“ to announce ” or “ to ask for ”. But again might easily 
have become shih, indeed it has done so in such compounds 
as ^ chih, imder which Kanghsi inserts “ 7^ wen 

chih, “ ancient form ” as the third character. Now few 
competent scholars probably will desire to deny or be able 
to doubt Karlgren’s statement,^ in reference to tt shih, 
“ Etymology same word as last [ shih] ; character enlarged 
by ” (man). And as one sense of -fJ: shih, Kanghsi gives 
^ ch’a, to scrutinize, to find out. The argument is not, of 
course, conclusive as to the true identity of but it seems 
to be justified as a working hypothesis, while if we read 
chih, to go, I do not see how an intelligible rendering of the 
text can be made. 

“ On the 8th day, Keng hsii” The eighth day was 
presumably the eighth day of the current denary cycle, and 
as these Bone records show, the usual date for inquiry as to 
matters to occur during any of the ten-day cycles, was the 
last day of the preceding one, which in this case would have 
been the day ^ 9|] kuei mao. 

' Analytic Dictionary of Chinese, p. 259, No. 877. 
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“ There arrived clouds from the East.” Following 
stringently the face value of these first two archaic characters, 
we should get ^ ^ he yun “ each says But they here 
stand for the words now written ^ he yun “ arrive 
clouds A comparable sentence occurs in Lo’s Yin Hsii 
Shu Ch’i, ch. vii, p. 26, where the modern text would be 
!§- g g he yun tzu pei “ there arrived clouds from the 
North ”, but the first character is there written as he 
augmented by ^ nii, woman, a word not included in 
Kanghsi. Neither Lo, Wang Hsiang, or Takada have noted 
that 5: (viz. ^ on the Bones) is the archaic form of § yun 
“ clouds ”. 

“ Lady of the Bedchamber ” For the first character, 
see also Wang Hsiang in Fu Shih Yin Ch'i Lei Tsuan, vol. i, 
p. 6, and p. 36. Takada treats it as the old form of a rare 
character, composed of hsueh “ cave ” above g mu 
“ eye ”, and read yao “ sunken eyes ”. On the whole I prefer 
the former, 'g. A very similar expression hmn nii 

occurs in the Tso Chuan. (See Legge’s Chinese Classics, 
vol. V, part i, p. 172.) 

^ ^ tse yeh “ Towards evening ”. The second character 
in the original is in form ^ i “ also ”, here and elsewhere on 
these relics written for its then homophone yeh “ night ”. 
Neither Lo nor Wang Hsiang have remarked on this fact. 
Takada, though he cites one instance of * with this value 
from a Bronze, under the character ^ yeJi, gives none from 
the Bones there, but he recognizes the fact when he quotes 
(ch. xlvii, p. 4) part of the very inscription we are considering. 

“ A Rainbow that appeared from the North.” It will surely 
be allowed that it is a strange coincidence that two out of the 
only three known inscriptions containing the character I 
have ventured to claim as the archaic form of ^ hung 
“ Rainbow ” should exhibit the same sequence of the four 
crucial words in both. But so it is. A fragment, unfortunately 
very imperfect, shown in Lo’s Y.H.S.K., ch. vii, p. 43, has 
li} 41 g ch’u hung tzu, then comes a fracture, and on the 
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right in another column the legend continues with ^ Zj 
yii pi i “ to (his) late Mother I ”, as in the inscription under 
consideration. Moreover, the broken fragment shows the 
remains of the character “ clouds ”, and the expression 
“ towards evening It is plain that in both cases we have to 
do with a forecast of the weather, and that an evening 
Eainbow counted for much in the science of the meteorological 
diviners. 

“ Offered a libation to (his) late Mother I.” It will be noticed 
that in the third column the sixth character from the top 
has been left without a modern equivalent. The context, 
especially the three words that follow, make it practically 
certain that whatever was the sound of the syllable involved, 
the sense must be more or less as rendered above. Takada, 
in his Ku Chou P'ien (ch. Ixxvi, p. 35), has conjectured the 
modern (but very rare) equivalent to be a character 
pronounced Ian, and written with the determinative § yu 
“ spirituous liquors ”, and ^ chien {ham in Cantonese), 
“ as the phonetic,” according to the Shuo Wen. [“ There was 
an archaic hi- or gl- somewhere in this group,” writes Karlgren, 
Analytic Dictionary of Chinese, p. 132.] Takada may be right 
about this, though a fairly plausible case might also be made 
for cho “ to pour out spirits ”. 

The last two characters ^ which to one imfamiliar 
with the tricks of the Shang Dynasty scribes, appear to be one, 
are examples of what Chinese epigraphists call ^ ^ ho wen, 
or “ conjoint characters ”. 


The Plate is reduced from the original figure of about 
11 inches in height. 



Varuna, god of the sea and the sky 

By jean PRZYLUSKI 

T N a previous article ^ I have connected Sanskrit and Pali 
hharu “ sea ” and Pali maru “ desert ”, “ sand-desert ”, 
and have shown that these words were probably borrowed 
by Indo-Aryan from one or several non-Aryan languages. 
Malay haroh denotes “ low-lying country ”, “ sea-shore ”, 
“ sea ”. The dialects of the Malay Peninsula have baruh 
“ plain ”, “ flatland ”, baruk, barok “ shore ”, and baruh 
“ sea ”. Sometimes the initial is reduced. In Bahnar dr 
denotes “ marsh ”, “ swampy district ”, or “ low-lying 
damp terrain near to watercourses Annamite has preserved 
the initial, but the final liquid has become i : *bar > bai 
“ coast ”, “ shore ”, “ strand 

Since in Indo-Aryan we find two corresponding forms, 
bharu and maru, it is tempting to join with them Sanskrit 
maryd, maryddd, Pali mariyadd “ boundary ”, “ limit ”, 
“ shore ”. At first I had been put ofE by the current opinion, 
which professes to explain these words by the Indo-European 
name of the sea, Latin mare, Irish muir, Gaulish {are-) morica. 
Gothic marei and mari{-saiws), Lithuanian mares. Old 
Slavonic morje. But M. Meillet called my attention to the 
fact that the words mare, muir, etc., which range from the 
Italo-Celtic as far as the .Old Slavonic, belong to the north- 
western Indo-European dialect {Les dialectes indo-europeens , 
p. 22), and that the presence of the words maru, maryd, 
maryddd in Indo-Aryan, i.e. in the south-east, continues to 
give trouble. The hypothesis of a loan from the Austro- 
Asiatic languages removes all difficulty. 

It is true that maru and maryd have different finals. It 
seems that this variation should be placed to the account 
of the vowel-permutations frequent in the Austro-Asiatic 

^ Bulletin de la Societi de Linguistique, 1930, pp. 196 sqq. 

* M. Jules Bloch calls my attention to the fact that with Bahnar dr, 
or, we can connect Bengali haor “ delta marsh-land ”. 
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languages, and that we must posit a single radical with two 
distinct finals, maru and *mari. 

The problem is further amplified if we pursue the inquiry 
on to the Semitic domain. After reading the article 
summarized above Father Paul Jouon was so good as to 
communicate to me the following observations : — “ Bharu 
recalls to a Semitist the well-known Arabic word bahr ‘ sea ’ 
(and also ‘ large river like the Nile, always called bahr 
by the natives). Th. Noldeke (Neue Beitrdge zur semitischen 
Sprachwissenschqft, 1910, p. 93) gives as the primary sense 
‘ depression ’ (rather than ‘ surface ’ ; cf. aequor) ; whence 
(1) ‘ sea ’, (2) ‘ land ’, ‘ low-lying land ’, etc. A feminine form 
bahret has the sense of ‘ pool ’, ‘ basin ’, ‘ fish-pond ’, and also 
‘ land ’, ‘ country-side ’. Between bharu, inaru, and bahr 
we have, therefore, in addition to the phonetic similarity, a 
quite curious accord in a double meaning, ‘ sea,’ ‘ low-lying 
land,’ or the like. Should not the word bahr, which does not 
belong to the Semitic in general, have the same origin as 
Sanskrit and Pali bharu % ” 

In whatever manner bharu > bahr made its way into the 
Semitic domain,^ we may admit that bar{u) is very ancient. 
In fact, the Austro-Asiatic word has, as frequently happens, 
an equivalent in Sumerian.^ Delitzsch ® cites a root bar, to 
which he assigns the following values ; (a) “ on the outside,” 
“ outside,” “ without,” whence, through extension of the 
root, bara “ out ”, “ away ” ; (6) “ free space,” “ desert,” 
in contrast with human settlements, whence three derivatives, 
gu-bar-ra “ free space ”, “ steppe ”, “ desert ”, ur-bar-ra 
“ jackal ”, sigga-bar-ra “ wild goat ”. 

The agreement of the Austro-Asiatic languages and the 
Sumerian entitles us to posit a Palseo-Asiatic radical bar. 
It must have originally designated what lies outside of 

^ M. Marcel Cohen calls my attention to Gueze (Classic Ethiopian) 
baT}r " stretch of water ” and Amharic baraha " desert ”. 

^ On the analogy of Sumerian and Austro-Asiatic words, cf. BSL., 
vol. xxvii, fasc. 3, p. 227 ; Rivet, Sumerien et Oceanien. 

^ Sitmerische-i Glossar, pp. 6-t-5. 
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groupings of human beings, and, consequently, uncultivated 
lands, wild animals, steppes, deserts, sea-shores, marshes, the 
sea itself. All these senses are definitely attested in the 
vocabularies which we have taken into consideration. 

In Sumerian the root har, sometimes enlarged to hara, 
does not modify its initial, and it retains a rather general sense. 
In the Austro-Asiatic languages the radical assumes different 
shapes, and such and such a word is specialized in a particular 
sense. To the Austro-Asiatic languages go back probably 
the loan-words in Semitic and Indo-Aryan. Of these hJiaru 
and nwiru are attested only rather late and appear mainly 
in proper names. Marydda alone goes back to the Vedic 
period, and its meaning, “ confines,” “ limit,” is corre- 
spondingly near to the original purport of the root (cf. 
Sumerian bar, for which Delitzsch gives, in addition to the 
above posited sense, also that of “ enclosure ”, “ side ”). 
We shall have to examine whether there do not exist in Vedic, 
in Hittite, in Mitannian, still more ancient loans. 

The Voyage of the Arab Merchant Sulayman in India and 
China, composed in 851, ^ after mentioning the mouths of the 
Indus and the town of Daybul, adds ; “ It is there that the 
coast of western India joins the Baruc territory, where are 
manufactured the lances called baruci. ” Evidently we must 
connect with Baruc the ancient name Bharukaccha, the 
Bapvya^a of Ptolemy and the modern Broach. The non- 
Aryan word bharu, like its Sanskrit synonym kaccha, signifies 
“ low-lying land ”, “ shore ”, “ swamp ” ; and, in fact, the 
compound Bharu-kaccha designates a region adjoining the sea 
and the capital of that region. 

Bharu{kaccha) and Maru{bhumi) form part of the geo- 
graphical nomenclature of the Mahabhdrata.^ Analogous 
terms are found in the Dig-varymna of the Bdmdyana and the 
related texts. After the tlrthas of the Sindhu the “ Bengali ” 
recension names Maru and Anumaru, referring probably to 

^ Trans. G. Ferrand, in Les Clasgiques de V Orient, vol. vii, p. 26. 

® Bull, de la Soc. de Linguistique, 1930, p. 198. 
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the deserts near the lower course of the Indus.'^ In the different 
recensions of the Bdmdyami the description of the western 
regions ends with the mountain Asta “ the sun-setting ”, 
where is erected the palace of Varuna.® This curious indication 
is in perfect agreement with the “ Geographical Catalogue 
of the Yaksas in the Mahamayuri ” (ed. Sylvain Levi, Journal 
Asiatique, 1915, i, pp. 35 sqq.). In verse 17 we read — 
Bhamho Bharukacchesu . . . 

that is to say — 

“ The Yaksa Bharuka dwells among the people of 
Bharukaccha.” 

Now one of the two Chinese translators of this catalogue 
has rendered Bharuka by shod t’ien “ god of the water ”, 
which suggests Varuna. 

In the Pali Jdtaka, ii, pp. 169 sq., a king Bharu (we may also 
understand “ king of the sea ”) reigns in the Bharu country, 
and his realm is ultimately engulfed in the ocean. 

An analogous legend is probably the source of the story of 
the foundation of Bharukaccha in the DivydvadanaJ That 
city is stated to have been foimded by Bhiru, one of the two 
ministers of the king of Rauruka, who had managed to escape 
in a vessel, when the capital was destroyed. Professor Liiders 
has recently shown that the ancient site of Rauruka named 
in the Divydvaddna must be sought not in Turkestan, but in 
the country of the Sindhu-Sauviras, that is in the region of the 
lower Indus.* It appears that the legend of the destruction of 
Rauruka alludes to the same mythical cataclysm which had 
overwhelmed the dominions of king Bharu. 

Bharu being a non- Aryan name, the legend of King Bharu 
is probably non-Aryan. Among the foreign princes who 

' Sylvain Levi, “ Pour rHistoire du Ramayana,” Journal Asiatique, 
1918, i, p. 117. 

® Ibid., p. 122. 

* The beginning of Jdtaka 463 renders it apparent that Bharukaccha 
was a city of the Bharu kingdom. 

* Weitere Beitrage zur Geschichte und Geographie von Ostturkestan, 

pp. 45 sq. 
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in the Mahdbharata bring presents to Yudbisthira are 
mentioned (ii, 1830) the Sudras of Bharukaccha. Everything 
indicates that we are concerned with a world extraneous to 
the Brahmanic civilization, and that the traditions relating 
to the foundation of Bharukaccha by Bhiru sought to explain 
the non-Aryan origin of the inhabitants. 

The facts underlying the brief allusions of the Brahmanic 
and Buddhist texts may be represented as follows The 
non-Aryan tribes peopling the Indus delta and the neigh- 
bouring regions believed that beneath the sea lay the realm 
of the king of the waters, and that king was revered as a 
great god. He it is who in the Pali Jataha is called Bharuraja, 
in the Mahdmdyuri Bharuka, in the Rdmdyana Varuna. 
But, whereas the Buddhist tradition situates his realm at the 
bottom of the waters, and fixes his devotees at Bharukaccha, 
the compilers of the Rdmdyarm, in whose view the gods 
necessarily dwell upon a mountain, would have this 
extraneous Varuna enthroned upon the Sunset mountain. 

Hence we can better explain certain somewhat embarrassing 
glosses scattered about in the lexicons. Unadi, i, 7, would 
explain the word bharu by means of bhr, and Ujjvaladatta 
remarks, “ bharati bibharti veti ; bharuh svami.” The 
Siddhanta-kaumudl adds Haras ca, and the Calcutta edition 
even gives Harir Haras ca in place of svarni Haras ca. 
According to Trihanda-sesa 46 Bharu denotes also Siva. 
In Bana’s Kadambari (Introduction, stanza 4) we read — 
namdmi Bharvos carandtnbujadvayam. 

Mahadeva considers Bharvoh as a dual form, denoting Hari 
and Hara.^ It seems that, after being identified with Varuna, 
the non- Aryan god of the sea had been in later times equated 
with Siva or even with the pair Hari-Hara. 

Thus we are led to propound the following problem : — 
Since a non- Aryan god of the sea {baru\bharu) has been 
identified with Varuna, cannot the name of the Vedic god 
be explained as a development of baru ? Here I may' appositely 
* Cf. H. Ludera, ibid., p. 28. 
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recall the fact that I have already had to answer an analogous 
question. While studying not long ago the non-Aryan word 
patana “ city ”, “ capital ”, I was able, with the support of 
the Sumerian and the Austro-Asiatic languages,^ to go back 
to a Palaeo-Asiatic root. The difficulty was to explain the 
final member -na. To account for this I brought in the 
Assyrian form bitanu. It seems that for Varuna the problem 
takes the same form. We start with an ancient root bar 
enlarged to bara (Sumerian) and baru (Austro-Asiatic), and 
by addition of the same suffix -na we get baruna, which is 
close to the Vedic VaruiM. 

We may even take a fresh step. So long as patana remained 
isolated, it seemed necessary, in order to explain it, to bring 
in a Semitic intermediary. But patana, Varuna are the first 
terms of a series, of which I can say already that in the sequel 
it will grow. We are therefore at liberty to reason inde- 
pendently of Semitic support and to infer the existence of a 
suffix -na, in the Palseo-Asiatic period. In other words, nothing 
appears to forbid our forming from a Palseo-Asiatic root 
baru a derivative *baruna. It remains to examine whether 
that non-Aryan derivative can be the source of the Vedic 
name Varuna. 

% »!C * 

We know that the Boghazkoi excavations have yielded two 
documents in cuneiform writing which go back to the 
fourteenth century, being two redactions of a treaty concluded 
between the Hittite king Subbiluliuma and the Mitanni king 
Mattiwaza. In the copy issued by Mattiwaza the Vedic 
god is named Aruna, whereas in Subbiluliuma ’s copy the 
same god is named Uruwana. 

In a brilliant essay which appeared in 1926 ^ Professor 
Kretschmer sought to explain these names by starting from 
the word aruna, which in Hittite denotes the sea. Actually 
in the literature posterior to the Veda Varuna is the god of 

* Bocznik Orjentalistyczny, v, pp. 174 sqq. 

2 " Vanina uud die Urgeschichte der Inder,” WZKM., 1926, pp. 1-22. 
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the sea, and already in the Rg-Veda he is in relation with the 
waters. So we should have in Varuna a god of the sea, 
named by the Hittites Anna and borrowed by the proto- 
Indians from the populations of Western Asia. The form 
Vruwana, of the treaty of Subbiluliuma, as well as the Vedic 
Varuna would be explained as corruptions due to the play of 
popular etymology. In Vruwana Kretschmer would find the 
Indo-Aryan uru, “ broad ”, “ large ” ; but he is undecided 
in regard to the constituent -wana. In Varuna, he believes, 
ar- has been replaced by rar-, which in Indo-Aryan suggests 
the epithets “ broad ”, “ large ”. 

In fine. Professor Kretschmer wishes to connect with 
Hittite aruna “ sea ”, the three names Varuna, Aruria, and 
Vruwana. This method leaves unexplained the enigmatic 
Vruwana. On the other hand, the characteristic of what is 
called “ popular etymology ” is a tendency to replace an 
unintelligible word by another which has a meaning, even 
if inappropriate. Now aruna “ brown ”, “ red-brown ”, 

has a meaning in Indo-Aryan, whereas VaruriM is obscure. 
Far from complying with the requirements of popular 
etymology, the substitution of Varwm for Anna would be 
contrary to the procedures of such etymology. Lastly, the 
origin of the Hittite word aruna remains undetermined. 

The explanation which I propose takes account equally 
of contacts between Aryans, Hittites, and Mitannians ; but 
my starting-point is different. Given a Palseo-Asiatic root 
har, enlarged in the Austro-Asiatic languages to haru, and 
capable of meaning “ sea ”, etc., we obtain by the addition 
of the sufliix -na a derivative capable of explaining not only 
the Indian name of the god of the sea, Varwm, but also the 
Hittite or Mitannian names Vruwana and Aruna, and finally 
the Hittite name of the sea, aruna. 

Let us dispose first of an initial difficulty. If Varuna is 
derived from an ancient baru, why is the initial already 
modified in Vedic, whereas in Sanskrit and Pali hliaru, the 
occlusion is retained ? The answer to this question is furnished 
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by the examination of a particular case. In a first essay on 
non-Aryan names in Indo-Aryan ^ I have shown that the 
word hambala is formed from an Austro -Asiatic root bala 
“ hair ”, preceded by the prefiLx Jcam. The same root has 
given in Sanskrit vala and vara “ hair ”, “ horse-hair ”. The 
two last forms are attested in Vedic, and vara belongs even 
to the vocabulary of the Rg-Veda, whereas hambala does not 
appear prior to the Atharva-Veda. It seems that the most 
ancient loans are also those which depart the most from the 
Austro-Asiatic models ; and this seems confirmed by the 
antithesis between the very ancient Varuna and the more 
recent form bharu.^ 

If Farum represents an ancient baru followed by the 
suffix -na, we can at the same time explain the Etittite aruna 
" sea ”, and the name of the god Aruna, who in the treaty 
of the Mitanni king occupies the place of Varuna. In studying 
the pair bharu\maru I have shown that in certain Austro- 
Asiatic languages the initial undergoes complete reduction, 
e.g. Bahnar dr, or. The non-occlusion of the initial, which 
passes from b into v and finally into zero, accounts for the 
series baru-, Varwim, aruna. 

Previous interpreters have been seriously embarrassed by 
the variant Uruwana, contained in the treaty of the king 
Subbiluliuma. The name of the other party to the contract, 
king Mattiuza, is presented also xmder the form Mattiwaza,® 
which shows plainly that the redactors of the treaty were 
used to doublets characterized by the equivalence wa = u. 
Further, M. Benveniste announces to me that in Hittite the 
writings -u- and -uwa- are equivalent and that he hims elf 

‘ Memoires de la SocieU de Linguistiqite, 1921, pp. 207-8. 

* As concerns the hesitation between the initials b and v note, for example, 
the root barb. RV . has b in the forms with ni, v when the root is preceded 
by d, ud, pra, while TS. and 3at.-JBr. always have 6 with d and v with ud. 
Cf. PW., s.v. 

’ For an attempt at an interpretation of this name cf. W. Porzig, ZII., 
pp. 265 sqq., and A. B. Keith, in jOr. Modi Memorial Volume (1930), 
pp. 81 sqq. 
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proposes to prove it shortly. The result is that Yaruum 
could take the form Vruwana. 

The preceding observations enable us perhaps to comprehend 
another word, the enigmatic marianni of the Mitanni treaty. 
We have already recognized in -anni a Mitanni final. 
Marianni, which designates a people, has been brought into 
connection with Vedic marya “ young man ”, “ hero 
But the context makes us expect a term of less vagueness. 
The Austro-Asiatic root *mari, equivalent of maru ® and 
origin of the Sanskrit maryddd, may have designated the 
peoples of the borders, of the desert, and the vicinity of the 
sea. Marianni recalls the MaruJcaioi cited in Ptolemy’s 
Geography.^ If this connection is not illusory, we can 
recognize here derivatives of variants maru and *mari. 

H/i ^ riaL ^ 

In the preceding discussion, I have assumed provisionally, 
along with Pischel * and Kretschmer, that the Indian belief 
which makes Varuna god of the sea, far from being late, as 
certain writers believe, can go back to the beginning. It is 
true that in the Veda Varuna appears mainly as a god of the 
sky. To explain this double character Kretschmer supposes 
that the religion of the Aryans developed in two opposite 
directions. One section adopted the Hittite Aruna, god of 
the sea ; these are the ancestors of the Indians, who during 
post-Vedic times continued to recognize in Varuna a sea-god. 
As for the Indians who practised the Vedic religion, they 
amalgamated Aruna and Asura, the god of the sea and the 
god of the sky. The worshippers of the sea-god regarded as 
heretics those who made Varuna an Asura, and in the end their 
belief prevailed after the Vedic epoch. 

This theory has recently been criticized by A. Berriedale 
Keith.® This scholar regards as improbable a scission 

1 Discussion in Kretschmer, WZKM., 1926, pp. 8 sqq. 

^ Supra, p. 614. 

® Ptoh, vi, 11, 6 ; cf. Plin., vi, 16, 18. 

‘ Cf. Ved. Stud., ii, 124, 214 ; Kultur d. Gegenwart, i, 7*, p. 173. 

* Dr. Modi Memorial Volume (1930), pp. 81-94. 
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between the Aryans who worshipped the god of the sea and 
those who confused Varuna with Asura. He does not see 
any reason for supposing divergences in the ancient Aryan 
religion and prefers to hold to the views expounded in The 
Religion and Philosophy of the Veda : the Aryans had already, 
from the most ancient period, a god of the sky, who 
subsequently became Asura, the Lord par excellence. 

This controversy takes a new aspect, if we assume that 
the name of the god Varuna is derived from a Palseo-Asiatic 
root. Baru denoted originally that which is outside human 
society. In the eyes of maritime peoples the zone exterior 
to the tribe is the marsh, the inundated area, and, by extension, 
the sea. I have shown earlier the pre-eminence of sea spirits 
in the Austro-Asiatic mythologies.^ But for the continental 
Aryans the sea could not have the same importance as for 
their neighbours. In the Vedic religion a sovereign deity 
could not reside at the bottom of the ocean ; he had to be 
enthroned on high, in the light, on the top of the world- 
mountain. It was therefore inevitable that Varuna should 
attach himself to Asura, god of the sky, and be confused 
with him. Nothing forbids us to afiirm that a section of the 
Aryans always remained faithful to the Austro-Asiatic Varuna, 
god of the sea. 

At the close of the Vedic period the Aryan colonies of 
northern India were situated principally in the midway valleys 
of the Indus, the Ganges, and their affluents, while the deltas 
and coasts were still peopled by tribes fundamentally non- 
Aryan. The increasing influence of these latter shows itself 
in religion by the development of Buddhism, Jainism, and other 
less known sects. Among the men of Madhya-desa Varuna 
is still worshipped as god of the sky. For the peoples of the 
sea he is principally a sea god. The introduction of this new 
divinity into the Aryan mythology marks the weakening of 
the Brahmanic orthodoxy and the entry of recently 
assimilated populations upon the scene. 

^ “ La Princesse a Todeiir de pojsson et la nagi," in JStudes Asiatiques^ 
ii, pp. 281 sqq. 



Mathara and Paramartha 

By S. S. SURYANARAYANAN 
Reader in Indian Philosophy, University of Madras, 

TT has been suggested by Dr. Belvalkar ^ that the original 
commentary on the Samkhya Kdrikd, which was 
translated by Paramartha into Chinese, was none other 
than the Mdtkara-Vrtti and that such differences as there are 
between the two are not different in kind from the variations 
between different recensions, such as the Chinese and the 
Japanese. He cites several instances of agreement between 
the Chinese commentary and the Mdthara-Vrtti, one of 
the most notable of these being the initial story of how 
Kapila came to impart the teaching to Asuri, A closer 
examination of the two commentaries would, however, 
seem to reveal certain doctrinal differences of some im- 
portance, variations such as seem not to be susceptible 
of being explained away on the basis of differences of version. 
These differences throw considerable doubt on the possibility 
of the Mdthara-Vrtti having been the original translated 
by Paramartha. It is the object of this paper to set out 
the results of a fairly full analysis made by the present 
writer. While no positive conclusion is possible, it would 
appear that Professor Keith’s suggestion of both com- 
mentaries having drawn from some common original is, 
perhaps, the most plausible view. 

It is proposed, in the first instance, to note the main 
points of difference between the Mdthara-Vrtti and Para- 
martha’s commentary as we have it in M. Takakusu’s 
translation.^ 

(a) The commentary on the very first verse seems to 
show a great similarity between the two, such a similarity 
as would suggest a borrowing. This is in respect of the 
story of Asuri’s initiation by Kapila and the first promulgation 
of the Sanikhya. The similarity is not, however, as close 

* Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, 171-84. 

^ Bulletin de I’Ecole Fran^aise d'Extreme Orient, iv, 978 et seq. 
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as it might be, and it loses a great part of its force when 
it is noted that the story figures in the Jaya-mangala, a 
commentary of unknown date and authorship, which seems 
to have preceded the Sdmkhya-tattva-lcaumitdi, in any cased 
Kapila, according to the (French translation of the) Chinese 
version, merely asserts Asuri’s enjoyment of the house- 
holder’s life in the first instance. Only to a second inquiry 
did Asuri respond, saying that he did enjoy that life. Some 
time later Kapila returned, repeated the same words and 
received the same reply. Kapila then asked him : “ Canst 
thou keep thyself pure and lead the life of a brahma-carin ? ” 
“ I can,” said Asuri, and thenceforth began to lead an 
ascetic life. In this version, the story makes little sense. 
The Mdthara-V rtti tells us that Asuri was asked three times 
if he delighted in the householder’s life, each time after 
a thousand years of that life. On the first and the second 
occasions he said he did enjoy the life, but on the third 
he replied that he did not. Being asked why, he replied : 
“ Because of the three-fold misery.” Kapila promised 
to teach him the remedy therefor, if Asuri could lead a 
brahma-cdrin’ s life. Asuri replied that he could, gave 
up his wife and children, followed Kapila, and became his 
beloved disciple. The difference between the assertive 
and interrogative forms of Kapila’s address may be due 
but to a difference of idiom. But the Chinese version 
nowhere gives expression to Asuri’s dissatisfaction with 
the householder’s life ; the later question about capacity 
to lead a pure life and the subsequent renunciation are 
thus imintelligible. The account given by the Mdthara- 
Vrtti is very clear, and it is difficult to imagine how the 
Chinese account could have been so scrappy, if based on 
that of Mathara’s. The supposition seems not improper 
that both drew from a rather cryptic original, of which 
Mathara made better sense than Paramartha. It has to 
be noted that the J aya-mafigald account is also 
^ Indian Historical Qmir^rly, V, iii, 416-31. 
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unintelligible, in that Asuri is represented as discontented 
with the householder’s life from the first. Here at least 
one may take it that Kapila came a second and a third 
time to test the strength of non-attachment before initiating 
his pupil ; the Chinese variation has no such merit. The 
Jaya-mangala accoimt has the further merit of occurring 
where one might properly expect it, i.e. in the commentary 
on verse 70, which gives the history of the propagation 
of Sarhkhya teaching. In any case, it seems more likely 
that Mathara and Paramartha drew from a common 
original, than that the latter drew from the former. 

(6) The next point of difference is of considerable im- 
portance and occurs in the commentary on verse 3. “ The 
five subtle elements,” says Paramartha, “ proceed from 
aham-kdra ; they are products ; but they produce the five 
maM-bhutas and the indriyas ; they are productive ; that 
is to say, the subtle element of sound prodnces ethereal 
space and the organ of hearing, the subtle element of odour 
produces the earth and the organ of smell,” and so on. The 
doctrine of the origination of the indriyas from the tan- 
mdtras is foreign to the Sainkhya of the Kdrikds, as ex- 
pounded by any known Samskrt commentator. It has 
great afiinities with the Vedanta account of evolution. The 
account given by Paramartha here is not an isolated lapse, 
since it occurs elsewhere too, in the commentaries on verses 
8, 10, 26, and 56, and is implied by the commentary on 
verse 34. Thns, commenting on mahad-ddi tac ca kdryam, 
Mathara says (and with him Gaudapada) : “ mahdn 
ahamkdrah panca tan-mdtrdny ehadase- ndriydni panca-mahd- 
bhutdni ca” ; while Paramartha, probably expanding a 
similar original, goes into greater detail and says : “ Natnre 
produces mahat, mahat produces aham-kdra, aham-kdra 
produces the five subtle elements, the five subtle elements 
produce the sixteen others, that is to say the eleven organs 
of sense and of action, and the five gross elements.” Again, 
in commenting on verse 10, he says : “ The sixteen categories, 
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i.e. the five organs of sense and the others have for cause 
the five subtle elements,” while according to Mathara and 
others the five tan-mdtms and the eleven organs have aham- 
Ttdra for their cause. The commentary on verse 26 
enumerates the ten organs and their mode of functioning. 
“ The organ of hearing proceeds from the subtle element 
of sound and is related in nature to the gross element, 
ether ; it perceives, then, sounds alone. The organ of 
touch proceeds from the subtle element of touch and is 
related in nature to the gross element, air ; it perceives, 
then, contact alone. The five organs of action have 
five functions. The organ of speech, combined with the 
organs of sense, ^ is capable of articulating names, phrases, 
and letters of the alphabet. The hands, combined with 
the organs of sense, are capable of taking, holding, etc., 
or accomplishing any mechanical act whatever.” In verse 
34 we are told that each of the organs of action, except 
speech, has a five-fold content. “ The hand,” says Para- 
martha, “ which is composed of five objects, is capable of 
seizing the five objects, as when it seizes a pot of water. 
As the hand, so the other organs of action.” This view 
seems to be definitely committed to the doctrine of pa«d- 
harana. This apart, what are the five objects of which 
the hand is composed — the tan-mdtras or the mahd-hhutas ? 
M.athara seems to mention the tan-mdtras,^ but either sup- 
position is difficult to justify on his view that the organs 
evolve from aham-kdra, independently of the tan-mdtras 
and the mahd-bhutas. Mathara’s view would, therefore, 
seem to require some account of evolution like that of Para- 
martha’s, which makes the organs of sense and action develop 
after and in dependence on the tan-mdtras. 

Again, in commenting on verse 56, Paramartha, like 
Gaudapada and unlike Mathara, gives a resume of the 
evolution of the tattvas ; and here, too, Paramartha says 

^ Combine avec les organes des sens. 

^ Pdnia tdvat ^abdn-.'i'parsa-ram-rupa'gnndlia-ynlctali. 
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that aham-lcdra produces the subtle elements which, in 
their turn, produce the eleven organs and the five gross 
elements. 

It has to be noted that verses 22 and 25 of the Kdrikas 
seem to contain a distinctly different teaching about the order 
of evolution. In commenting on these Paramartha seems 
to lay no stress on the order mentioned ; and he cannot 
be taken to have contradicted the order that he expressly 
lays down at least in four different places. Presumably, 
these verses are to be treated as not teaching a definite 
sequence or as not primarily intending the sequence 
mentioned. It must be remembered that, when one speaks 
of Paramartha commenting, one has to understand the 
conunentator whose work Paramartha translated ; for 
there are places where Paramartha speaks in his own person, 
either amplifying the commentary (as in verse 51) or dis- 
agreeing therewith (as in verse 8). 

The sequence of evolution adopted by Paramartha has 
some affinities with the account given in the Tamil classic, 
Mani-rmkalai, which again has affinities with the epic 
account of the Samkhya in the Mahd-bhdrata.^ Here 
the organs of sense evolve from the mahd-hhutas : “ From 
ether (proceed) the evolutes called the ear and sound, from 
air the evolutes called the skin and touch,” and so on. As 
in Caraka’s account, the tan-matras are not separately 
recognized. The origin of the organs of action is a little 
obscure, being indicated by the phrase ivarrirrokhu 
vikdramdy ; this may mean that they are modifications 
of the skin (tvak), or that they result from a combination 
of the sense-organs and their sensations, already mentioned ; 
or, with some straining of the text, it may mean “ being 
evolutes, functioning in combination with these (organs 
of sense) ”. Such an interpretation as the last would make 
that account identical with that of Paramartha, which 

^ See " The Maiiimekalai account of the Samkhya,” Journal of Indian 
History, viii, 322-7. 
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speaks of each organ of action as capable of this or that 
function, combined with the organs of sense. Whatever 
be the precise meaning, it seems clear that there was an 
earlier account of the evolution of the indriyas, which was 
different from that of the orthodox expositors of the 
Samkhya of the Kdrikds. And Paramartha (that is to 
say, his original) seems to have been indebted more to this 
account than to a more usually current account like that 
of Mathara. The hypothesis that such accounts are due 
to a later attempt at syncretism (between the Vedanta 
and the Samkhya) is not very plausible ; for the attempt 
must have been made before the fifth century a.d., and 
it is strange that it should not have been utilized by such 
professed Vedantist commentators as Vacaspati (and pre- 
sumably Gaucjapada and Mathara). With this we shall 
pass on to note other points of difference. 

(c) The account of ^esavat inference in the commentary 
on verse 5 agrees with that given in the hhdsya on Nydya-Sutra, 
I, i, 5, and in the Jaya-maiigald. It is inference from the effect 
to the cause, not from the part to the whole, as both 
Gaudapada and Mathara make out, citing the inference 
from the brininess of one drop of sea-water to the similar 
taste of the rest. Inference from effect to cause is included 
in purvavat inference, according to Mathara. Paramartha’s 
original seems to have greater affinities with Vatsyayana 
than with Mathara. 

(d) Exhibiting the resemblances between the pradhdna 
and purusa, Mathara says that the latter, like the former, 
is one ; and Gaudapada makes the statement even more 
explicitly.^ Paramartha differs and says that in one respect 
purusa is unlike the pradhdna, in that the former is multiple. 
This difference is noted by M. Takakusu.^ 

^ Yathd vyahtad visadrsam pradhdnam tathd pradlidna sadharmd purusah. 
tathd hy ahelumnn nityo vydpi niskriya eko *7idsrito *lifigo niravayavafi 
svatantra iti (Mathara). Anekam vyahtam, ekam avyaktam, tatha ca pumdn 
apy ekah (Gaudapada). — ^Verse 11. 

* Bulletin de VEcole Franpiise d’Eadreme Orient, iv, 994. 
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(e) The co-operation of the three gunas, mentioned in 
verse 13, is explained by Paramartha on the ground that, 
‘pertaining to one identical soul, and not being independent, 
they are capable of doing something together. There is nothing 
corresponding to the words italicized in the commentaries 
of Mathara, Gaudapada, or Vacaspati. 

(/) In the introduction to verse 14 Paramartha agrees 
with Vacaspati, but not with Mathara or Gaudapada. Being 
composed of the three gunas has been explained in the case 
of both Nature and its evolutes. What about avivekitva, 
etc. ? These, too, are shown to be common to both in the 
next verse. Thus Paramartha ; while Mathara says that 
trigunatva, etc., are explained of the avyakta in verse 14, 
having been shown earlier in the case of the vyakta. This 
difference is not of much import. 

There is also a difference in the exposition of the phrase 
tad-viparyayd-’bhdvat, because of the non-existence of the 
contrary. This is how Paramartha understands it : 
“ avivekitva, etc., follow from being composed of the three 
gums. Knowing that the six characteristics are in the 
evolved, we know that they exist in Nature too. ‘ How 
do you know that ? ’ If the contrary were the case, then 
they would not exist at all ; in other words, if we suppress 
the six properties of the cause, i.e. of Nature, the six 
properties of the effect cannot exist any longer ”. This 
is akin to Gaudapada ’s comment : “ As, where there are 
threads, there is cloth ; the threads are not one thing, and 
the cloth another. Why so ? From the absence of the 
reverse (they are not contraries to each other) ” (Wilson’s 
translation). In so far as it bears on the argument in the 
verse, this can only mean that, since cause and effect must 
be of like nature, and the unevolved is the cause of the 
evolved, the former must also possess the qualities of 
a'dvekitva, etc., known to exist in the latter. This agrees 
in substance with what Paramartha says, the illustration 
of thread and cloth being common to him, too. Mathara’s 
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own meaning is not very clear. He, too, uses the cloth and 
thread illustration, saying, where the threads are, there 
the cloth is, and vice versa. He who sees the evolved sees 
the unevolved too ; and the yogin who can see the yradhana 
sees the evolved as well. Hence, because of the absence 
of the contrary (i.e. presumably the perception of the one 
without the other) the unevolved is shown to possess avive- 
hitva, etc. What is understood here, too, seems to be only 
the causal relation, though it is not even as clear as in 
Gaudapada’s account. Assuming that Paramartha was 
faithful to the original in his translation, that seems to 
have been more elaborate than either Gaudapada’s comment 
or Mathara’s, and the suggestion that both the first two 
borrowed from such an original, condensing it in different 
ways, is not without force. Vacaspati’s interpretation 
is very different and refers to the absence of the triple nature 
(of pleasure, pain, and indifference) from the Spirit.^ 

(g) In explaining the phrase kaivalyartham jyravriies ca, 
Paramartha sets out in detail the futility of our efforts to 
secure release, if bodies alone existed. Even the practice 
of cremating bodies would have no merit, but would, on 
the contrary, be sinful, if there were no soul, for whose benefit 
it is to be performed. No such exposition is foimd in 
Mathara or Gaudapada. Mathara understands a reference 
to the purpose of the evolution of the pradhdna. That 
purpose is isolation (kaivalya), and this could not be if 
there were no soul. This is how the Jaya-mangald under- 
stands it, while Vacaspati and Gaudapada adopt the same 
sense as Paramartha. This is another instance of Para- 
martha agreeing with Gaudapada rather than with Mathara, 
suggesting the derivation of all three with variations from 
a common original. 

^ The Editor of the Mdtham-Yrtti, in the Chowkhamba Series, puts in 
a footnote explaining the phrase as referring to the absence of the contrary, 
i.e. vivekitva, etc., from the unevolved, and says this is what Mathara means. 
The explanation is not convincing, but if that is Mathara’s meaning, it 
differs from both Vacaspati’s and Paramartha’s understanding of the 
phrase. 
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Qi) In explaining the varying incidence of births Para- 
martha, unlike Mathara, says that, if there were but one 
Spirit, all women in all countries would conceive at the 
same time, and give birth at the same time to boys alone 
or girls alone. This explanation is not found in Mathara 
or Gaudapada, though the difference is hardly significant. 

(j) Paramartha’s account of yama, niymna, etc., xmder 
verse 23, differs from that of Mathara, which agrees with 
that of Gaudapada. Yama and niyama are forms of dharma. 
What Mathara calls yatna is counted as niyama by Para- 
martha, i.e., ahimsd, satya, asteya, brahna-carya, aparigrahah. 
The sub-divisions of yama, as enumerated by Paramartha, 
do not correspond to the enumeration of yama or niyama 
by Mathara or Gaudapada. One wonders how far the trans- 
lator is at fault, as he clearly is, in the footnote on page 
1009, where he has misunderstood Gaudapada’s enumeration. 

{k) The first line of verse 27 reads thus in the translation : 
“ The ananas is that which discerns. One says that that 
organ is of two kinds (i.e., jnanendriya and karmendriya)” 
This corresponds to Bhattotpala’s reading : “ sathkalpakam 
atra manah, ubhaydtmakam indriyam ca sddharmydt ’V 
more than to the usually accepted reading of the Kdrikd. 
The illustration of ’uhhaydtmakatva given by Paramartha 
is that of a person who is an artisan among artisans and 
an orator among orators. This is similar to, but not identical 
with, Mathara’s illustration of Devadatta being a shepherd 
among shepherds and a wrestler among wrestlers. 

The example of discernment cited by Paramartha is 
distinctive. A man finds that there is treasure and food 
in a certain place ; he resolves to go there to feed and enrich 
himself. Such acts of discernment and judgment constitute 
the function of the manas. 

There is a distinction made among the organs which 
is peculiar to Paramartha. There are some organs that 
apprehend distant objects, others those that are near. They 
1 See The Sdmkhya Kdrikd, University of Madras, p. 126. 
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have a two-fold object, (1) to avoid danger, (2) to protect 
the body. The former belongs to the eyes and ears, which, 
seeing and hearing objects from afar, avoid the danger. 
It falls to the other eight organs to protect the body ; they 
perceive eight classes of objects, each one of which corre- 
sponds to an organ ; this permits us to regulate our body 
according to the objeets. All this disquisition has no 
counter-part in Gaudapada or Mathara. 

{1) Paramartha seems to waver between two senses of 
dlocana-mdtram. Is it bare awareness or a uniqiie awareness ? 
Vacaspati adopts the former sense, while Mathara and 
Gaudapada adopt the latter. Paramartha ’s words seem 
to favour both views. Thus he says : “ The eyes only see 
forms, and that is the function of the eyes. It is only a 
perception incapable of discernment or handling. The 
other organs, too, act only on their respective objects.” The 
first and the third of these sentences favour the notion 
of unique awareness, while the second sentence conveys 
the idea of hare awareness. 

{m) In explaining, under verse 31, the teaching that 
'purusdrtha alone is the cause of evolution, Paramartha 
says : “ The soul has the will (volonte) ‘ you have to manifest 
yourself and find for me a solitary existence (i.e. isolation) ’. 
To obey this will of the soul, the three gutms produce all 
the organs.” We are here presented with a soul that has 
a will, a notion not easily reconcilable with the Saihkhya 
conception of -purusa. 

{n) To explain the transmission of cognitions to buddhi, 
the analogy is employed of functionaries passing on the 
money collected by them to the king. This analogy is 
used by Vacaspati, too, but not by Mathara or Gaudapada. 

(o) The six kosas mentioned by Paramartha, under 
verse 39, are blood, flesh, tendon, semen, brain, and bone. 
This enumeration agrees with that of Vacaspati, with 
the exception of marrow, which is substituted for semen. 
Gaudapada, too, mentions the kosas, but does not apportion 
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them between the two parents. This is how the appro- 
priation is made by — 


Vdcaspati 
Mother Father 
Hair Tendon 

Blood Bone 
Flesh Marrow 


Maihara 

Mother Father 

Skin Tendon 

Blood Bone 

Flesh Marrow 


Faramartha 
Mother Father 
Tendon Hair 
Blood Bone 
Flesh Semen. 


Both in the enumeration and the appropriation there is 
greater similarity between Mathara and Vacaspati than 
between Mathara and Paramartha. 

(p) The word “ lihgam ”, in verse 40, is explained by 
Mathara, Gaudapada and Vacaspati as laya-yulctam. 
Paramartha, however, takes it to mean “ endowed with 
the mark of subtlety ”, and explains it thus : “ The subtle 
body migrates through (several) existences, and it is that 
which sages alone see. (That is why one says that it has 
the mark of subtlety.) ” Such an explanation is certainly 
not derived from Mathara. 

{q) The bhdvas that are sdmsiddhika are explained by 
Paramartha, imder verse 43, as dispositions acquired by 
good deeds performed in a prior existence. Mathara and 
Gaudapada explain the word as meaning connate {saho- 
tpanna). A connate disposition may be due to good deeds 
in a prior existence ; but such an idea hardly squares with 
their being connate with the divine sage Kapila, in the first 
creation (Gaudapada and Mathara). Dispositions acquired 
by earlier acquired merit are classed as 'prdkrtika by 
Gaudapada. 

(r) The explanation of the term ddhydtmika-tusti is 
different in Paramartha and Mathara, the former agreeing 
with Gaudapada, and the latter with Vacaspati. Paramartha 
says they are internal contentments, because they are pro- 
duced in the intellect, ahaih-kdra and manas ; they relate 
to Nature, Means, Time, and Luck. Mathara says they 
concern the self (both he and Vacaspati use the words 
dtmdtiam adhikrtya) ; they are called Nature, Means, Time, 
and Luck. 
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The explanation given of ambhas, etc., by Paramartha, 
though distinctive, consists of nothing more than a trans- 
lation of the names, such as would have been felt necessary 
in rendering the commentary into a foreign language. Thus, 
ambhas is rendered as lubricating water, salilam as moving 
water, and so on. The translator, M. Takakusu, gives in 
a footnote ^ the explanation of these terms as given by 
Fujii, the Japanese commentator. 

(s) Ddnam in verse 51 is explained as gift, in agreement 
with Mathara and Gaudapada. But there is a long tale 
to explain how gifts secure siddhi. A Brahman is hated 
by others, seeing which, he becomes an ascetic. Then, 
his master and fellow-disciples, too, hold him in hatred, and 
do not commnnicate knowledge to him. He betakes him- 
self to a distant village, saying to himself : “In this village 
there are no Brahmans ; I can pass here my summer retreat.” 
During his stay he gets many gifts. He gives what is 
superfluous to his friends and acquaintances ; he gives of it 
even to women and shepherds. At the close of the summer 
retreat everybody makes him gifts of the triple staff, the 
water-bowl, clothes, etc. At the approach of the festival 
of ^akra he asks the villagers who wish to accompany him 
to his village to see the festival to bring him each a present. 
Having arrived at his place, he betakes himself to his old 
master. Choosing the best of the gifts, he offers them 
to him ; the rest he distributes among his fellow-students. 
Then they all begin to love him. His master, in retmm 
for the present, communicates knowledge to him. By 
that knowledge he arrives at absolute wisdom and final 
deliverance. This perfection is then acquired by gifts. 

There is nothing like the suggestion of such a story in 
the Mdthara-Vrtti. And the hand that embroidered it 
could not have been Paramartha’s, since he has here a long 
note of his own, giving a slightly different explanation of 
the acquisition of perfection by gifts. This siddhi called 

^ Bulletin de I’^cole Fran^im d'Extreme Orient, iv, 1038. 
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sadd-pramvdita, he says, is crossing by universal love ; 
a man who, after having been hated by all gives away all 
his goods in alms and makes himself loved by all, gains this 
perfection, since all wish him to attain deliverance. It is 
not here a question of pleasing the master and fellow- 
disciples by gifts acquired elsewhere. That story should 
have belonged to the original translated by Paramartha. 

There are also some other differences between Mathara’s 
exposition and that of Paramartha. Thus, extermination 
of the three kinds of misery can come about, according to 
the former, by iiha, sabda, or adhyayana, while Paramartha 
insists on adhyayana in every case. The recognition of 
six stages of contemplation and eight elements of adhyayana 
is again peculiar to Paramartha. 

(<) Paramartha’s explanation of stamba in verse 54 
is distinctive. The lowest rung of creation is styled a pillar, 
because herbs, trees, mountains, and rocks support the three 
worlds. 

(m) AutsuJcya, in verse 58, is rendered by Paramartha 
as incertitude, not as desire, the sense attached to it by 
known commentators in Samskrt. There is also in the 
Chinese commentary a discussion of the meaning of avyakta. 
That name is applied to Nature, since it is beyond the domain 
of sense ; its existence is known all the same, for the reasons 
given in verse 15. 

{v) Purumsya dimdnam praJcdsya, in verse 59, is rendered 
by Paramartha as “ having obliged the soul to manifest 
itself This does not agree with any Samskrt commentary. 
It has also the demerit of not squaring with the illustration, 
which Paramartha renders thus : “ Just as an actor appears 
on the scene and disappears, after having represented 
some one.” 

(w) Sukumdrataratva, in verse 61, is rendered as delicatesse, 
in agreement with the Jaya-mahgald, which says that the 
word means suksmataram itarat. There is no reference at 

^ Apr^ avoir oblige I’Ame d se manifester. 
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all to the baslihil lady of good birth, who accidentally 
exposes herself and thenceforth retires for ever in confusion. 
There is agreement with Mathara (and Gaudapada) in 
treating the two lines of the verse as independent, and in 
the discussion of Isvara, spontaneity, time, etc., as the 
cause of the universe. But the discussion seems to come 
in abruptly, as introduced by Mathara and Gaudapada, 
so much so that it has given room for Tilak to postulate 
a lost Jcdrikd ; Paramartha’s introduction, however, is more 
natural and almost convincing. This is how it goes : Thus 
in the world a man sees a woman endowed with excellent 
qualities ; then he sees another woman who is the most 
excellent of all ; he thinks ; “ She is the most excellent and 
she is unrivalled. ” In the same way. Nature is the most 
delicate of the twenty-four principles. How do you know 
that ? Because she does not bear one’s gaze (is invisible). 
One may object. This view is not correct, because the 
isolation of the soul does not come about from its seeing 
Nature. For the preceptor, who considers Isvara to be 
the cause of the world, says : “ The soul, ignorant and 
separated from Nature, contents itself with joys and sorrows ; 
Isvara alone can send it to heaven or to hell. ” Because 
of this. Nature cannot be liberated, even when the soul has 
seen Nature. The subtleness (delicatesse) of Nature cannot 
then be proved. 

Then follows the discussion of Isvara, etc. This more 
natural way of introducing the discussion strongly suggests 
Paramartha’s dependence on a fuller commentary than 
that of Mathara, while at the same time it makes needless 
the postulation of a lost hdrikd.^ 

(x) The explanation of verse 67 is very peculiar and 
makes little sense as it stands. Because of full and perfect 

^ The present writer has shown in his edition of the Sdmkhya Kdrikd how 
the number seventy of the Saptati may be accounted for by omitting verse 
63, as the Chinese version does, and treating verses 72 and 73 as additions 
by later hands. Any consideration of the verses mentioned favours this 
procedure, while there is nothing of any weight to be urged against it. 
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knowledge, it is said, dharma, etc., have no longer any 
influence ; transmigration is arrested, as the body of the 
potter’s wheel, whose movement one interrupts. But 
surely the point of the illustration is not the stopping of 
the wheel, but its continuing to go round even after the 
potter has ceased to rotate it. The words of Paramartha’s 
commentary make it clear that the French translation 
is not at fault. The idea of jimn-mukti finds no place here, 
though that would seem to be the more fitting answer to 
the question, posed in the avatdrika to the verse. If know- 
ledge gives deliverance, why are you and I not yet released ? 
As it is, Paramartha would seem to say that release comes 
only with death, as shown by the introduction and the 
commentary on verse 68. If the Buddhist monk was not 
mistranslating or misinterpreting the original, we seem 
to come across a Sarakhya untainted by the possibly Vedanta 
(advaita) notion of jlvan-mukti. 

{y) One of the points of similarity strongly relied on 
by Dr. Belvalkar for his thesis is the parallelism in the list 
of Saihkhya teachers between Kapila and Isvara-Krspa. 
But the parallelism is not really very close. These are 
the lists according to — 


Paramartha and 

Mafhara 

Kapila 

Kapila 

Asuri 

Asuri 

PancaSikha 

PancaSikha 

Ho-kia 

Bhargava 

Uluka 

Uluka 

Po-poli 

Valmiki 

ISvara-Kr?na 

Harita 

Devala 

I^vara-Krena 


Dr. Belvalkar would identify Po-poli with Devala and 
thus make the two lists identical. But between Uluka 
and Isvara Krsna there is but one teacher according to 
Paramartha, whereas there are at least three according 
to Mathara, perhaps more, if prabhrti in Devala-’prabhrtin 
is used in the ordinary sense of etcetera. Here, again. 
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dependence on a common original seems far more probable 
than dependence of one on the other. 

From a consideration of the numerous major points of 
difference it would appear that the Mathara-Vrtti could 
not in any case have been the original translated by Para- 
martha. There is a probability of his having utilized it 
to write a commentary of his own ; but this does not deserve 
much consideration, since there are clearly places where 
he has remarks of his own to offer and he offers them in 
his own person. Such a procedure would have been un- 
necessary had the commentary been his own. There are, 
at the same time, points of agreement which strongly suggest 
their dependence at least through a common original. 
Such, for instance, are the following : — 

(1) The treatment of avisuddhi, ksaya, and atisaya as 
additional defects, characteristic of Scriptural means of 
meeting misery, over and above the defects in the means 
known to perception ; 

(2) the exposition of the four kinds of non-existence 
{abhdva) in verse 7 ; 

(3) the criticism of the Vaisesikas and the Bauddhas, 
under verse 8 (though Paramartha, in an independent note, 
says the refutation of Buddhism is an ignoratio elenchi ) ; 

(4) the mention of five functions of the gunas in verse 12, 
instead of four, as by Vacaspati ; 

(5) the illustration of trigunddi-viparyaya, in verse 18, 
by the three sons of a Brahman, one happy, another ex- 
citable, the third stupid ; 

(6) the illustration of sdksitva, in verse 19, by a bhiksu 
looking on at samsdrins ; 

(7) the examples cited under verse 20 of the samyoga 
of the pot with fire, and of a Brahman taken with thieves, 
and consequently taken for a thief ; 

(8) the illustration of the union of purusa and prakrti 
by that of a king and his subjects ; 
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(9) the description of the vital airs and the treatment 
of them as functions of all the thirteen organs ; 

(10) the classification and illustration of the forms of 
bondage, under verse 46 ; 

(11) the imderstanding of viparyaya, in verse 46, as 
equivalent to doubt, and the story of the four disciples 
of a Brahman, which though not narrated in detail, seems 
to be implied by Mathara ; 

(12) the story of the deaf man who is unable to hear and 
perpend Samkhya teaching ; and so on. At least two 
instances have been mentioned already of greater agreement 
with Gaudapada than with Mathara. A consideration 
of these makes it alike impossible for one to entertain 
Dr. Belvalkar’s view or to hold that Paramartha did not 
draw on the material that was used in the Mathara-Vrtti. 
The suggestion of a common original for both seems thus 
the most plausible one.^ If, thus, it is no longer certain 
that the Mdthara-Vrtti was the original translated by 
Paramartha, the date of the former becomes unsettled. 
There is no reason to be sure that it came before the fifth 
century a.d., or that it necessarily preceded even Gaudapada’s 
bhdsya ; for, if Mathara drew from another original, Gauda- 
pada may have drawn on it too, and not on Mathara ’s work. 
In all such speculations a further study of the Chinese 
version, in the original tongue, may be of inestimable 
value. 

Madras. 

23rd October, 1930. 


1 See also Keith, The Sarhkhya System, p. 70, particularly /n. 




Grammatical Sketch of the Ple-Temer 
Language 

By PAUL SCHEBESTA 
Tbanslated by C. O. BLAGDEX 

Translator’s Preface 

nnHE translation and publication of this article have been 
unavoidably delayed by the pressure of other work. 
For typographical reasons the Sakai words, written originally 
in the Anthropos alphabet, have been transcribed into the 
alphabet of the International Phonetic Association, and an 
explanation of some of the symbols used may be helpful. 

The a is about midway between cardinal vowel No. 4 
(French “ dame ”) and No. 5 (the French negative “ pas ”) ; 
the e is about No. 3 (French “ est ”) ; the se is between this 
last and the a in the English “ hat ” ; the e is about No. 2 
(German “ Reh ”) ; the i is a closer variety of the preceding ; 
the i is apparently a very high neutral vowel, something like 
the high neutral vowels that occur in Northern Welsh and 
Russian ; the a is like the Malay neutral vowel e, lower than 
the * but generally rather forward and moderately high ; 
the 3 is a much lower variety, which in a previous paper I 
represented by oe, as the author had described it as resembling 
an open German d. I am not sure whether it is a rounded front 
vowel or a neutral one. The o is about No. 6 (German “ voll ”) ; 
the 0 about No. 7 (French “ eau ”) ; the o is a closer variety 
of the last. It does not appear whether the i and u are quite 
cardinal Nos. 1 and 8 respectively, or slightly lower ; the 
i and u represent semi-vowels (English y and w respectively), 
and are also used as the second parts of certain diphthongs. 

The c and j are used here to denote not true palatals, but 
palatalized alveolars like the corresponding Malay sounds 
usually written ch and j respectively. The corresponding 
fricative is js, a soxmd between English s and sh, and the 
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corresponding nasal is here represented by Ji ; the q is the 
velar nasal, in English and Malay written ng ; the n is further 
hack and is described as being pharyngal ; the S is also 
probably a pharyngal rather than a velar fricative, though in 
a previous paper I had represented it by x ; the ^ is the 
glottal stop ; length of vowel is indicated by :, nasalization 
by Word stress is not indicated, as it always falls on the 
final syllable of a word. 

C. 0. B. 

Introductory Note 

The present article is an outline sketch of a Sakai dialect. 
The Sakai are a people of the hilly interior of the Malay 
Peninsula regarding whom our knowledge is still incomplete. 
They are racially and culturally quite distinct from the 
Negritos and all the other races of the country. The Sakai 
are divided into two cognate stocks, the Ple-Temer and the 
Semai, the difference between them being most marked in 
their speech. Of the Semai language of the Batang Padang 
region in Perak we possess at any rate pretty full vocabularies ; 
but nothing of much importance has as yet been published on 
the Pie language. To the following grammatical sketch two 
short texts have been appended. 

Grammatical Sketch 
Numerals 

1. ne;i; 2. nar ; 3. ne? ; 4. ro:b pedofi (pedofi = “ here ”) ; 
5. lebse?. E.g. ne;i Snod? “ one night ” ; nar hnod^ (or nar 
tenob?n) “ two nights ” ; vee? gece “ three months ” ; nar 
pana? na balas ma kuad “ (after) two years he returns to 
(the) child ”. 

There are also prefix-forms such as pinei “ one ” ; panar 
“ two ”, e.g. lamar pinei “ take away one ” ; samar panar 
“ throw away two ” ; ae bane^ “ we three ” ; ar barnar “we 
two ” ; ka^an bamar “ you two ” (dual). 

Names of the fingers (not used as numerals, though people 
do count on their fingers and toes : two fists together = 10, 
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and both fists put on the toes = 20) : 1. kajis “ little finger ” ; 

2. pedi^ “ ring finger ” ; 3. kanamar “ middle finger ” ; 
4. tanle^ “ index finger ” ; 5. tabo; “ thumb 

Personal Pronouns 

1. Used as Subject. 

Sing. 1st p. ie: ; 2nd p. ha ; (iafi = “ thou there ”) ; 
3rd p. na ; (i or iS seems to be used only as object). 

Plur. 1st p. (inclusive) ae ; (exclusive) kani, kani, kande? ; 
2nd p. pob?n, job?n ; 3rd p. uag^n, ug^n (or n:n), ns ; ug^n 
is used as a 3rd p. pi. of persons whom one does not see, 
much like the German “ man ” ; uag^n on the other hand 
is used of such as are near at hand. (It is not quite clear to 
me whether it is not also therefore used as a 2nd p. pi.) 
nE(n) Ed?n “ they carry away ”. But perhaps this he is 
only a plural particle. 

Dual : (inclusive) ar nar, ar barnar “ we two ” ; (exclusive) 
ka^an banar, ka^an barnar “ you two ”. 

“ Self ” : 1st p. sing, dari^ ; 2nd and 3rd p. sing, cari? 
(abbreviated ci?), e.g. ie: dari? “ I myself ” ; ha cari’ “ thou 
thyself ” ; na cari? “ he himself ” ; se cari? “ we ourselves ” ; 
cari^ paPuig^n “ Peluig himself ”. 

Examples. — ie: ho:d “ I want ” ; ie: ho:d ie: ge:i “ I want 
to eat ” ; ta ie: ho:d ge:i ge:i, ie: je “ I don’t want to eat, I 
don’t care to ” ; o:g, iib?n ge:i (for o:g ie: ib?n ge:i) “ give, I 
want to eat ”. 

ie: itug^n “ I am afraid ” ; ha hatug^n “ thou art afraid ” ; 
ha ig^noig^n, ha tanog^n “ be not thou angry, thou dragon ” ; 
ha hab?n ge:i “ thou canst eat ” ; co ha ne: en de:g?n “ whom 
(dost) thou see in (the) house ? ” ; ha(in) keog tata kare:i 
“ thou, listen to Tata Karei ! ” (this was said to me by 
a boy). 

na po os “ he makes fire ” ; na dofi na t8rgo:b “ she here 
she smears (oil) ” ; na cica(S) “ he eats ” ; na kabis “ he 
is dead ”. 

8B(g) jegjo:g “ we shift (camp) ” ; ae kenbs ae(g) jegpig 
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“ we many we shift (camp) ” ; se bans? ae cabcib “ we three 
we go ” ; ae bame? aB(m) }o:g “ we three we shift (camp) ” ; 
ae koh kamog^n “ we cut shin ” ; kani harden salag^n “ we 
want to sleep ” ; kande? na “ we here 

The use of pab^n is not very clear to me. 

flag cib ma tui “ you (or they) go thither ” ; flagon pab?n 
haid^n pab^n salag^n “ you {plural ?) want {plural ?) to 
sleep ” ; ug?n gen^ai gas, ug?n a^ksd^n kamnid ma sarag 
“ they (the) living people, they carry (the) dead into (the) 
forest 

2. Used as Object. 

The pronouns used for the subject are also used for the 
object, but they are then put after the verb and may be 
accompanied by the particle ma. 

E.g. o:g ma ha “ give to thee ” ; o:g ma flagon “ give to 
them ” ; ie: ihad ie: (or ie: ihad ma ie:) “ I love myself ” ; 
ie; ihad ha (or ie: ihad ma ha) “ I love thee ” ; Ie: ihad 
mana na “ I love Mm ” ; ie: ihad se (or ie: ih5d ma se) “ I love 
us ” ; ie: ihad flagon (or ie: ihad ma flagon) “ I love them 

It would not be correct to say ma na in place of mana na. 

ma na^ = “ outside ” (Malay Ica-lwir), e.g. tej ma na? “ put 
(it) outside ”. 

3. Used as Possessive. 

Whereas the relation of object to verb is indicated either by 
putting the pronoim after the verb or by means of the particle 
ma, the possessive relation is only indicated by subordinate 
position. 

E.g. malo:? do: ha ? “ where (is) thy father ? ” (literally, 
“ where father thou ? ”) ; malo:? do: nana ? “ where (is) his 
father ? ” 

But if cari? is used instead of na (or nana) it precedes 
instead of following the noun that denotes what is possessed, 
e.g. malo:? cari? do: ? (or main:? ci? do: ?) “ where (is) Ms 
father ? ” 

Other examples : de:g?n ie: “ my house ” ; de:g?n ha “ thy 
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house ” ; de:g?n na (or de:g^n nana) “ Ms house ” ; de;g?n dl 
“ Ms house ” (when the person is far away and not in sight) ; 
deig^n se “ our house ” (inclusive) ; de:g?n kande? “ our 
house ” (exclusive) ; de:g?n jiob^n “ your house ” (the “ you ” 
being plural) ; de:g?n uag^n, de;g?n u;n, or de:g?n ug?n 
“ their house ”, the u:n or ug^n corresponding in use to the 
ifi of the singular. 

CO ha ne: en (or jeluog^n) de:g?n na ? “ whom (dost) thou see 
in Ms hut ? ” ; nar pana? na baias ma kuod iS “ (after) two 
years he returns to Ms cMld ” ; na gurl ma do:(h) dada? it 
“ she sits with her breast turned towards here (i.e. towards 
the ground) ”, literally “ she sits towards here breast she ” ; 
na Iluo? caco? ifi “ she sorrows for her grandcMldren ”. 

Demonstratives 

nu? “ tMs here ” ; na? “ this ” (further off than nu?) ; 
tui “ tMs there ” ; te: “ that yonder ”, e.g. pen?oi a nu? 
“ tMs man here ” ; jsen?oi a na? “ this man ” ; pen?oi en 
tui “ tMs man there ” ; pen?oi en te; “ that man yonder ” ; 
CO a na? ? “ who (is) tMs ? ” (Reply) pen?oI “ a man ” ; 
Id:? a na? ? “ what (is) tMs ? ” (Reply) batu “ a stone ” ; 
gurl a nu? “ sit down here (close by) ” ; gurl a na? “ sit down 
here (a little further off) ” ; gurl en tui “ sit down there ” ; 
ido:l “ to put, to lay down ”, idozl en a nu? “ put here (close 
by) ” ; ido:l en a na? “ put here ” ; ido;l en tui “ put there ” ; 
ido;l en te: “ put yonder (far away) ” ; ido;l en jero: “ put 
yonder (qmte far away) ”. 

nado: “ this ”, e.g. go:b nado: “ this foreigner ” ; o:g ma ie: 
nado; “ give me this ”. 

The following demonstratives denote progressively 
increasing remoteness : nado; ; nanin ; nana ; nana tui ; na ha 
ba te: ; na te: ; na ha te:. 

ifi do;fi ie; ib?n cib “ to-day ” (literally, “ day this ”) “ I 
will go ”. 

Relative 

There is no separate word for the relative, the relative 
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clause being merely co-ordinated with the principal clause, 
e.g. jsen^oi ie; idak (abbreWation of le: le: dak) hatop na kabis 
“ (the) man I saw formerly, he (is) dead 
Interrogatives 

CO “ who ? ” e.g. CO a na^ ? “ who (is) this ? ” ; co(r) tosl 
a na^ 1 “ who did this ? ” (Reply) toel ie; “ I did ” ; co ha 
ne: en deig^n ? “ whom (dost) thou see in (the) house ? ” 

lo;? “ what ? ” ; e.g. a na? ? “ what (is) that ? ” 
Instead of lo:? there is also moh o; “ what ? what’s the 
matter 1 ” 

malo:? “ where ? ” ; e.g. male:? do; ha ? “ where (is) thy 
father ? ” 

ilo;? (or pilo;?) keno ? “ what (is thy, his, etc.) name ? ” 

mo; hubi iha ? “ hast thou yams ? ” ; mo; hubi lelo; hoi ? 
“ hast thou yams, or not ? ” (lelo; = Malay kalau.) 

It does not appear to me that there is any particle used to 
introduce an interrogative sentence. 

Substantives 

Formation of the Plural. 

In general the plural is similar in form to the singular and 
only recognizable as a plural by means of the context. But 
there is also a plural formation made with the help of the 
prefix man (or bon), e.g. from iurl, moniurl “ souls of the 
dead ” ; gen?oi, monpen^oi “ men ”, “ people ” ; jehu?, 

monjehu? “ trees ” ; atud, monatud “ elephants ” ; taqk^el, 
montaqk?el “ elephants ” ; bamug, monmamug “ tigers ” ; 
alE?, monalE? “ girls ” ; caco, moncaco “ grandchildren ”. 
Formation of Substantives from Verbs by means of the infixes 
an and en. 

canug?n “ hammer ” from co;g?n “ to beat ” ; conib 
“ path ”, cib “ to go ” ; conEr “ knife ”, cet “ to cut ” ; 
konorjEr “ dance ”, korjEr “ to dance ” ; gonabag? “ song ”, 
gabag? “ to sing ” ; conorcEr “ ornamental design ”, corcEr 
“ to make ornamental designs ” ; conabol “ rattan rings 
round a blowpipe ”, cabol “ to wrap round ” ; conos “ plaited 
ring made of rattan or the fibre urat batu ”, cos “ to plait ” ; 
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caqkob “ plaited cap for the blowpipe quiver ”, cako:b “ to 
peel bark off a tree ” (from which it may be inferred that 
the caps of quivers were originally made of bark) ; panles 
“ spatula used in preparing arrow poison ”, pales “ to prepare 
poison by cooking ” ; kanroib cacu? “ roof thatch made from 
the cacu’ ”, karob “ to split ” ; banaleu “ a sort of table 
made of bamboo ” ; baled “ sleeping place, sleeping mat ”. 

Gender. 

Sex is indicated by the addition of words meaning “ male ” 
and “ female ”. 

Case. 

Nominative . — The subject comes first, and is often repeated 
by means of a pronoun, e.g. kareii na gurl balig^n te; 
“ Karei he sits up above ” ; iurl na akog^n galoig^n adek 
“ the soul of the dead man it hangs on the galogn adek ” ; 
ug?n iurl ug^n ge:i laNoi hubi “ they (the) souls of the dead 
they eat (the) shadow of yams ” ; na hala na kabis, ug?n 
para^ en nis iS “ (when) he (the) hah, he dies, they lay (him) 
in his mat ” ; paPuig^n na o;r “ Peluig he commanded (it) 

Even when the subject is a pronoun it is still usually 
repeated ; e.g. ha hatug^n “ thou thou-(art)-afraid ” ; ie: 
itug^n “ I I-(am)-afraid ”. 

Nevertheless, sentences often occur without this redundant 
pronoun, both when the subject is a pronoun and when it is 
a substantive, e.g. ia pudeiu ta kesbis “ Ya Pudeu (does) not 
die ” ; ie; cib ma sarog “ I go into the forest ” ; ie: aid jalog 
jehu^ “ I climb on the trees ” ; kani ho;d?n salag^n “ we want 
to sleep ” ; ha(m) keog tata kareii “ thou, listen to Tata 
Karei ”. 

The genitive is commonly indicated by putting the word 
(unaccompanied by any preposition) after the word on which 
it is dependent, e.g. cakei ma(r) kui kareii “ big as the head 
of Karei ” (a description of my own head) ; jemag^n jehu? 
“ spirits of the trees ” (tree spirits) ; kanroib cacu? “ roof 
made of the cacu’ ”. 
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The dative is indicated by the particle ma ; e.g. o:g ma ha 
“ give to thee ” ; o:g ma uag^n “ give to them ” ; o;g mana 
na “ give to him ; one can say either o:g ie; or o;g ma ie; for 
“ give me ” ; kareii na cekofi ma le; “ Karei he is angry with 
me ” ; paPuig^n na o:r ma pa asu “ Peluig he commanded 
(his) sister Asu 

The accusative can also be introduced by ma, but more 
usually it follows the verb without the particle ; e.g. ie; 
iho;d Ie: or ie: iho;d ma ie: “ I love myself ” ; ie; iho;d 
uag?(ii) or ie: iha:d ma uag?(n) “ I love them ” ; ie: iho:d 
kuod or ie; iho;d ma kuod “ I love the child (The first is 
said to mean “ I love this child ” and the second “ I love 
children ”, sed quaere.) na bagum ma kuod “ he teaches the 
child ” ; ug?n ge:i laNoI hubi “ they eat the shadows of 
yams ” ; na taboh manlurl calaka^ “ she beats the wicked 
souls ” ; na lag hu;g “ she knows (their) hearts ” ; ug?n 
agkad^n kamuid “ they carry the dead ” ; ng^n curr de;g?n 
kamuid “ they burn the hut of the deceased ”. 

The particle ma, which indicates the dative and accusative, 
gives the directive sense “ to ”, e.g. kui ma sol is, jnk?n ma 
kad is “ the head towards the setting of the sun, the feet 
towards the rising of the sun ”, i.e. west and east, respectively ; 
na balas ma kuod iB “ he returns to his child ” ; na ma: ma 
de;g?n “ he returned to (his) hut ” (i.e. he went home) ; na 
gid?n ma ta|u, ma mantala: “ they turn into (= become) 
snakes, into beasts ”. 

The locative is indicated by the particle en ; e.g. na torgnl 
en og^n “ she puts (them) into water ”, but the sentence also 
occurs without the particle : na torgul og^n bodbud^n “ she 
puts (them) into hot water ” ; ug^n para? olah en de:gn “ they 
leave-behind now in the hut ” ; ug?n para? alah en nis i(fi) 
“ they leave-behind now in his mat ” ; ug?n sofi en kui 
rabo;g^n “ they open over (his) head the gable ” ; tod en os 
“ roast in fire ” ; po^ol en auen “ cook in a bamboo ”. 

Adjectives 

The adjective follows the substantive, e.g. kuod nana am£s 
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“ tliis child is small ” ; kui go:b cakEi ma(r) kui kareii “ the 
foreigner’s head (is as) big as the head of Karei ” ; i(e;) 
jsemug dara marPn “ I blow away good blood ” ; jsen^oi 
buos “ bad man ” ; na targul en ag?n badbud^n jsen^ai calaka? 
“ she puts into hot water the wicked people 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

eakei “ big ”, cakEi marPn “ bigger ” (marPn = “ good, 
better ”) ; or caksi “ big ” ; cakei gagid? “ bigger ” ; cakei 
marPn “ very big, biggest The particle of comparison is 
ma ; e.g. cakei ma(r) kui kareii “ (as) big as the head of 
Karei 

Verbs 

Sing. 1st p. ie: cib “ I go, I shall go ” ; 2nd p. ha cib ; 
3rd p. na cib. 

PI. 1st p. (inclusive) ae cib ; (exclusive) kani cib ; 2nd p. 
uag?n cib ; 3rd p. uag^n cib. 

Dual (inclusive) ar nar cib or ar nar am cib “ we two go ” ; 
(exclusive) ka?an banar cib “ you two go ”. 

The past tense is formed by the word hoj which precedes 
the pronoun ; e.g. hoj ie: geii “ I have (already) eaten ” ; 
hoj ha geii “ thou hast (already) eaten ” ; hoj na geii “ he 
has (already) eaten ”, etc. 

It is characteristic of the Sakai dialects that they lack the 
verbal particle ia (with its secondary form na) or ma, 
found in all the Semang dialects. 

The frequent repetition of the pronoun has already been 
mentioned ; e.g. ie: itug?n (for ie: ie: tug^n) “ I am 
afraid ” ; ha hatug^n “ thou art afraid ”. 

Imperative. 

cib ma sorog ! “ go into the forest ! ” ; tenia leglug ! “ don’t 
laugh ! ” ; o:g, iib?n (for ie: ib?n) ge:i ! “ give, I want 
to eat ! ” 

Auxiliary Verbs precede the principal verb without the 
intervention of any particle ; e.g. ie: ib?n ge:i or ie: mog?n 
ge:i “ I want to {or I shall) eat ” (Malay sahaya na’ makan ) ; 
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iib^n ted^n, lib^n ge;i, literally “ I will go, I will eat ”, means 
“ I will go to eat ” ; ha hab^n salog^n “ thou canst sleep ” 
(dialectic Malay mu buleh tidor ) ; ae ho:d?n salag^n ; “ we 
want to sleep ” ; kani ho;d?n salog^n “ we (exclusive) want 
to sleep 

Negatives and Prohibitives 

para? a ge;i “ don’t eat ” (Malay jangan makan ) ; para? a 
og?n “ don’t drink ” (Malay jangan minum ) ; je a leglug or 
tenia leglug “ don’t laugh ” are prohibitions and the use of 
a in them should be noted. 

The ordinary negative is ta ; e.g. ie; ta ge:i “ I am not 
eating ” ; le: j£? ta gaged literally, “ I not, not eat ”, 
means “ I don’t want to eat ” ; ta ie: ho:d?n (or ib?n) 
salog?n “ I don’t want to sleep ” ; ta ie: leg “ I don’t 
know ” ; ti toi gage:i or ti ta ie: gage:i, literally “ not yet I 
eat ”, means “ I haven’t eaten yet ” ; to ie: ho:d?n ge:ige:i, 
ie: }£? “ I don’t want to eat, I don’t care to ” ; to ae ho:d?n 
8alog?n “ we don’t want to sleep ” ; to and ta seem to be the 
same word, only varying in individual pronunciation. 
Formation of Words by Reduplication. 

ge:i, (ge:ige:i), gage:i, “ to eat ” ; bud?, badbud?n “hot ” ; gos, 
gisgos “to live” ; jog, jegjog “to shift from place to place”; 
cib, cebcib “ to go ” ; ueijuoij “ ant-eater ” (“ Ameisenbar ”) ; 
carc£r “ to engrave ornamental designs ”. The tendency to 
reduplicate also causes the repetition of pronouns, as already 
illustrated. 

Texts 

About Ya Pudeu, as related by Dalem, near the Jemhegn 
River, Perak. (Granny Pudeu is the deity of the Pie Sakai, 
she rules in the realm of death and she judges the dead.) 

na kobis pen?oi, ae ko:b, 

(When) he dies, a man, we bury (him), 

ae cero:g; lopas, ae pora?. 

we make a hut (over him) ; finished, we carry (him) out. 
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na hag^n iurl, na debod^n galo:g^n moi, na karae isi, 

It flies, (the) soul, it rises to Galogn Moi, it dries flesh 

na tau, sgkau gani iurl, 

(i.e. its flesh dries), it descends, talk other souls 

na cib, na akog^n galorg^n adek. 

(with it), it goes, it hangs (on the) Galogn Adek. 

na gurl jug?n-ia?, na akog^n laisk-laiEk. ug?n inrl, 

It squats (by) day, it hangs at night. They (the) souls, 

ng^n ge:i laNoi hubi, laNoi barak. 

they eat (the) shadows of yams, (the) shadows of fruits. 

ia pudam, ia maniurl, na gurl 

Granny Pudeu, grandmother of the souls, she squats 

ma do;(fi) dada rfi, na gurl 

in this direction her breast (i.e. she sits 

la manlurl ma do;& dada rh, na hua^ 

with her breast towards the ground), she sorrows for 

caco^ *h, na tabo:h maniurl calaka?. 

her grandchildren, she beats (the) wicked souls. 

ia pudaiu, na targud og^n badbu:d?n pen^oi calaka?, 
Granny Pudeu, she puts (into) water hot (the) wicked people, 
ba namcus, ba na leg hu:g. 

then (she) examines, then she knows (their) hearts. 

na targn:! bila^, na targu;! jenro: ih en ag^n ; 
She puts, finally, she puts far from her into water, 

na pid^n ma taju, ma mantala:. ia pudeiu 

they turn into snakes, into beasts. (When) Granny Pudeu 

na tarsaid^n kanbrs ae, saij, mirl (or marl), 

she has-finished, dead we, finished, all together, 
ba na tersae tarhar ma ae ; tarsaij tarhar, 

then she lets winds blow on us ; finished (the) winds, 
tin na balu:d. iaa:g^n iurl pacaB, 

water she lets-rise. (The) bones (of the) dead are-broken, 
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na tarma;? jien^ai gisgos. la pudeiu 

she brings back (the) people to life. Granny Pudeu 
ta kesbis, gas ; kare:i na kabis, 

does-not die, (she) lives ; Karei he dies, (he does) 
ta gisgas, na sarnpa ae. 
not live, he (is) like us. 

About Peluig. (The Ancestor of the Pie, his rival being Karei, 
who according to the Pie is the ancestor of the Semang.) 

paPuig^n na o:r nebrah selai, 

Peluig he commanded (that one should) clear a clearing, 

negu, sail negu, na curr, 

fell (trees), (when) finished felling, he burnt (them), 
na o:r ng?n rni jaua, hnbi, 

he ordered (that) one (should) plant millet, yams, 
fio:, knai, telui, gak, barag^n, 

sweet potatoes, whi gadong, bananas, ubi keladi, ubi gatil, 
|ago:, bnis. paPnig^n na o:r ma ps asu 

maize, sugarcane. Peluig commanded (his) sister Asu, 

na renah dara? ps, na a^ked^n, 

he cut (the) blood (or breast ?) of (his) sister, he took (it), 

na snar, na para^ alab. nar ha^ad^n 

he scattered (it), he left (it) then. (After) two nights 
na las, cudai |ada?, na toha:, na kaia^, 

he returned, (it had) become millet, it ripened, he cut (it), 
ng?n tato:g?n, ng?n ma;, ug?n |aglo:g?n, 

people took (it), people went-home, people threshed (it), 
sasifi, lalag en o;s, ng?n ge;b?n 

pounded (it), roasted (it) at (the) fire, people winnowed (it), 

ng?n rag^n, po?al, ng?n gage:i. 

people put (it into bamboos), cooked (it), people ate (it). 



Discovery of the lost Phonetic Sutras of Panini 


By RAGHU VIRA 


rjpHE Taittirlya-Aranyaka mentions, for the first time, the 
various constituents of the ancient science of phonetics ; 
^ sEn^T^rnr: i i i mTi i i 

I WR: I TWni: ll Prap. vii, An. 2. 

At the present day no Siksa work contemporaneous with 
the above and comprising all the said parts is to be traced. 
In general, the Pratisakhyas and the still later Siksas deal at 
sufficiently great length with traditional Sanskrit phonetics 
of their own times ; but the common source from which 
Patanjali derived most of his quotations, which was after- 
wards used by Candragomin to form his Varna-sutras, 
and which has been extensively quoted and reproduced by 
subsequent commentators of such high repute as Jayaditya, 
Jinendrabuddhi, the author of Prakriya-Sangraha of the 
Jain Sakatayana School, Srstidhara and a host of others,^ 
was little known till recent times. 


It was in the year 1879 that SvamI Dayananda Sarasvati, 
the illustrious founder of the Arya Samaja, discovered this 
work, from where and how we are never told. The very year 



5^ I 




he published it at Benares with a Hind! commentary of his 


own. Hitherto the book has attracted little attention from 


the scholarly world. Even so late as the year 1927 


1 See notes on the text in the following pages. It is most significant 
that in ^abda-kaustubha, a commentary on A§t., Bhattojidik$ita quotes the 
sutras of this Siksd, hut in Siddhanta-kaumudi, where he has arranged 
the A 9 t. sutras according to his own plan, he gives different phonetic 
sutras. These are attributed by the author of the commentary Bala- 
manorama to Bhattojidik§ita himself. 

* v.s. 1936 = A.D. 1879-80. 
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Dr. Siddhesvara Varma, in his work Critical Studies in the 
Phonetic Observations of Indian Grammarians, has made no 
mention of this Siksd. (He has also ignored Candra’s 
Varna-sutras, and has referred to Caturadhydyikd by the title 
Atharva-veda-prdtisdkhya, which is really a different text.^) 

Svami Dayananda Sarasvati ascribed this work to Panini : 
on what authority we do not know. A prolonged search has 
failed to bring to light the original MS. The Board of Trustees 
of “ The ParopakarinI Sabha ” at Ajmer were good enough 
to allow me to examine thoroughly the records bequeathed 
by the late Svami. There most of the MSS. of his works are 
missing. The MS. was certainly taken away by some of his 
disciples either during his lifetime or after his death. To judge 
his disciples more liberally, it might have even been presented 
to one of them by the Svami himself. I accordingly very care- 
fully made a list of all his disciples, and instructed a friend 
of mine, who was appointed by the D.A.V. College of Lahore, 
to make a final search for Svami Dayananda SarasvatTs 
letters, to keep a keen eye over the houses of Svaml’s disciples. 
Six months’ labours proved of no avail. So that now we do 
not know whether the colophon of the MS. is responsible for 
this ascription to Panini as the author, or whether Svami 
Dayananda Sarasvati had made his own researches and had 
arrived at this conclusion. None of the works, beginning with 
the Mahdbhdsya and ending with the Sabdakaustubha, which 
derive quotations from our work mentions the name of the 
author. 

It stands undisputed that, having been quoted by Patanjali, 
it must be a very ancient work. 

The question that first of all puts itself before us is whether 
there is any reference in literature to Panini’s authorship of 

* This book was edited by Pt. Visvabandhu for the Panjab University 
Oriental Series. 
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a Siksa. The versified Siksa of Pingalacarya/ which is 
popularly known as the Pdnimya-Siksa, begins : 

(all the three recensions). 
This establishes that Panini did compose a Siksa work, for 
otherwise the statement is void of relevancy. Besides, a 
comparative study of this Siksa with the Varna-sutras of 
Candragomin leads irresistibly to the conclusion that, just as 
for his Sabda-Laksana and other grammatical treatises he 
had recourse to the works of Panini, similarly the basis of his 
Varna-sutras must be Paninean. That the present work is 
the basis for Candra’s Varna-sutras is established beyond 
doubt by a comparison of the two works. 

The first verse of Candra is now unfortunately lost to us in 
original, and is available only in its Tibetan version, which 
runs : — 

Jam. dj)al. gzhon. nur. gyur. pa. la. 
phyag. ’chal. lo | Nammkhah. rluh. 
las. rab. tu. byuii. zMh. lus. las. ni \ 
yaii. dag. gyen. bskyod. rim. pas. 
kha. nail. sgra. rih. di \ Gnas. 
rnams. de. ma. thag. tu. rab. tu. main, 
real. Man | yi. ge. nid. du. kun. du. 

’gro. ba. gah. de. sgra [ 

Dr. Liebich renders it thus : — 

Was aus Himmel und Wind entstehend, aus 
dem Korper emporsteigend, allmahlich in 
Munde sich ausbreitet und, mit den Organen 
und den beiden Thatigkeiten vereint, 

zum Zustand von articulierten Lauten gelangt, 
das ist das Wort (^^)- 

1 See the commentary published in the Benares edition of Siksasamgraha : 
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This verse in Indravajra metre was essentially the same 
as the opening verse of our work — 

i 

irf^HWA-RV w. ^ 11^: II 

Candra tried to improve upon Panini by making the addition 
of the two prayatnas in the third quarter, and has further 
made the second quarter uniform with the others by making 
the first syllable heavy. 

Now to come to Candra ’s sutras proper. These exhibit the 
same order in treatment as those of Panini, the sthdnas 
being dealt with first, the Jcarana, the two prayatnas— 
ahhyantara and the bahya — coming next, followed by the 
varieties of vowels and semi- vowels (with the exception of r). 
Of these, two (31, 48) are taken over from Panini, and twenty- 
five are merely a verbal reproduction with slight changes 
made in the construction and sequence of words in order to 
have a more uniform structure in which the name of the 
sthdna, karana, and prayatna always comes first in the 
nominative singular, e.g. : — 

S. 15. 

S. 22. 

To this class may also be added five more sutras, except 
that three of them (8, 29, 32) do not recognize the Ya^nas 
(which were probably used in reciting the Vedic texts only), 
while two others (4, 5) include i and u in the category of 
Tcantha-tdluka and Icanthostha respectively. 

To these Candra adds sixteen more : One (1) is introductory, 
two (2, 14) are adhikdra-sutras (<f^ one 

(21) enumerates the dbhyantara-prayatnas, one (18) clears up 
the student’s difficulty in comprehending what the karanas 
are for letters other than dentals, cerebrals, and palatals 
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(^ 7 : four others (24, 25, 34, 35) must have 

originally been taken from Panini, though they have not 
survived in the present mutilated text 

^nrih three (41-3) define hrasva, dirgJia, 

and pluta, three (44-6) are loan sutras from As^dhydyi 

¥»ITfK; i, 2, 29-31), and 

the last of these is “ vowels 

are either pure or nasalized 

These correspondences are of the same character as those 
between Candra’s grammar and Astadhyayi. 

The following is the text of Panini’s Siksd-sutras. Short 
notes have been appended to most of the aphorisms. These 
embody references to authors and works which have directly 
used Panini. 

Pdnini's l§iksd-sutras 

^5*75(«iT^7mw: 

^ II ["l d] 


Metre : upajdti. This and the next verse are very early 
specimens of the upajati. 

The first line of this verse clears up the obscurity and 
ambiguity of a much disputed compound in Tait. Pr., ii, 2, 
Tbe commentary Triratnabhdsya 
suggests two explanations : (1) 

I TmrwfTff (2) nftt ^ 


fT^: Not satisfied with these, 

the commentator sought help from his predecessors ; 

Whitney rejected all 
these, and offered his own, based upon a “ more acceptable 
and less violent ” construction ; by the setting in motion of 
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air by the body. In the light of our verse the compound is to 
be resolved as wraY: WTri: “by the 

expulsion of the air from the body ”, 

VaMra denotes the entire speech-organs. Cf. the use of 
muliha and dsya, which mean only the mouth-cavity. On 
the analogy of the definition of yantra in Samardiigaria- 
sutradhdra (ch. xxxi, verses 3, 4 ^), vakim would be most 
appropriately defined as : 1^ 

Ndda is here used in nearly the same sense as sabda in 
Tait. Pr., ii, 1, 2, where the production of sabdu is said to 
be at the juncture of kantha and tiras. Cf. also further 
(xxii, 1) ; sabda (Whitney translates “ tone ”) is the material 
of all articulate sounds. The Siksa of Pihgalacarya uses svara 
instead : (verse 9 of 

Cs 

Yaj. recension, Indiscke Studien, vol. iv). 

For varna see the verse quoted by Patanjali : — 

(Kielhorn’s ed., vol. i, p. 36.) 

Here Patanjali remarks : 

(ib.). It is not improbable that the author of the verse 
quoted refers to Panini’s Siksa by purva-sutre ; for in the 
second sloka Panini uses aksara in the sense of varna. 

This verse is to be read along with the concluding sutra, 
which serves no less to supplement the present verse than to 
recapitulate the labours of the author. Cf. R.Pr., xiii, 1 ; 
V.Pr., i, 6-9, etc. 

If w ii 

(Baroda edition.) 
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fTJTTt WIT ^ 

^nJT’nrf^ f^TTT: i 
^ %wr ^>5^^ 

;Erwr^ irg^: ii [^ ii] 

Metre : upajati. The Buddhist Candragomin would 
naturally omit this verse. 

A verse ^ in the Mahdbhasya (Kielhorn’s ed., vol. i, p. 36) 
states that the knowledge of Brahman rests upon a knowledge 
of letters, and that it is for the acquiring of Brahman . . . 
that letters are taught. In his gloss on this verse Patanjali 
identifies alcsara-samdmndya with hrahna-rdsi. 

^ and are the attributes both of 

the letters and of Brahman. With aksara “ immutable ” is 
to be compared avyaya in its twofold use in theology^ and 
grammar, would in one case mean the cavity of the heart, 
in the other the cavity of the mouth. 

^ ^ II ii] ^ 

The verse (?) enumerates the contents of the eight chapters 
of this work. The method adopted is very peculiar. It 
combines the pratika-system of the Brdhmanas and 
Anukramanis with that of the prakarana-samuddesa method 
of Kautalya’s Artha-Sdstra and Vatsyayana’s Kdma-Sutra. 
Vrttikdra is not a very clear description of the sixth chapter, 
which deals with savarna letters. 

* Katha-Up., iii, 15; iii, 12; Mund.-Up., i, 1, 16, etc. 

^ Sv. Day.’s edition gives before this passage the sutra 
which is followed by a list of the letters of the alphabet, which include the 
plv.ta vowels, and read the diphthongs in the order e, o, ai, au. The four 
yamas are here given as the hrasva and dirgha anundsikas, the ndsikya 
(i.e. the nasalization in a vowel), and the letter 36. This interpretation of 
the yamas by Sv. Day. is not supported by any authority. 

JEAS. JULY 1931. 


42 
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H [<i ii] 

Cf. Candra ; WT5|iTT!nra^»9Y ^WT 3IT^ ll<1ll rf^ 

n ^ II II ? II Abhayacandrasuri : 

f%^4S»n (Sakatayana-Prakriya- 

Samgraha, Sanjna-Prakarana, commentary on sutra 6). 
Quoted by Jinendrabuddhi on But Pingalacarya : 

H ifraf: (Yaj. rec., si. 24, 25). 

II II] 

Cf. Abhayacandrasuri : (ibid.). 

Throughout the ^iksd Candra abstains from quoting the 
observations of any other phonetician. 

twsrwwHt II [? II] 

Cf. Candra ; II || 

f5|^; II [8 II] 

The repetition of jihvyah is un-Papinean, and must be an 
interpolation, possibly a case of incorporation of a marginal 
note into the text. 

ekesdm is to be supplied in this aphorism from sutra 2. 
This mode of supplying understood words from preceding 
sutras having passed over the intermediate ones is well 
known to the students of Panini imder the name manduka-jiluti 
“ frog-leap 

Cf. Abhayacandrasuri ; ^ 

(ibid.). 

R.Pr. (i, 18) 


1 Jin. concludes the quotations from th^ ^iksa with 
fW^TTT:, etc. 

> Pat.: I 
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II [M II] 

Cf. Patanjali (vol. i, p. 61) : 

Being ignorant of the fact that it is a version of the Siksa- 
sutra, Kielhorn remarks ; The varttika 
may have disappeared before the words 

At any rate, Patanjali nowhere else uses the phrase 
except when he is explaining a varttika. 
Abhayacandrasuri (ibid.) quotes the sutra. 

v!3^rRT^Rrnnrf*ra^ ii ii] 

For asya see Patanjali (ib.) : 

■HT^ ^TRi^SRT?!;. 

: II ['Q ll] 

Cf. Candra ; H 8 II 

Quoted by Jinendrabuddhi on 
II [c|l] 

Cf. Candra : II % II 

Quoted by Jinendrabuddhi (ibid.). 

II [Q.II] 

Cf. R.Pr., i, 19, 20 ; V.Pr., i, 68 ; Cat., i, 28 ; T.Pr., ii, 41. 
According to all these authorities r was dental or alveolar. 
Abhayacandrasuri : (ibid.). 

11 [80 a] 

eJcesdm is to be supplied from the previous sutra. This is 
an instance of aprdpta-vibhdsd. Cf. R.Pr., i, 19. 

II [88 ll] 

Cf. Candra : II a II 

Quoted by Jinendrabuddhi (ibid.). 

^qrrft ii [iRii] 

Cf. Candra : II 88. II 

Abhayacandrasuri : (ibid.). 

II [8? ll] 

Cf. Abhayacandrasuri : (ibid.). 
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II ['la II] 

Cf. Candra ; II M II 

II 

Quoted by Jinendrabuddhi (ibid.). 

srrRrwr: ii [9 m ii] 

Cf. Candra : ^fil<*MyK«iJ II ^ II So also Abhayacandra- 
suri (ibid.), the Jain. 

Quoted by Jinendrabuddhi (ibid.). 

II II] 

Cf. Abhayacandrasiiri : (ibid.). 

5rrf«^|jrf%5T5|5\^T ii [r'q ii] 

Tlfrft II ] 

Cf. Candra sutra 4 quoted above. The affixing of an 
indicatory t after e, ai, o, au is common with Astadhyayi. 

II [RQ. II ] 

Cf. Candra sutra 5 quoted above. 

II [=?0 ||] 

Cf. Candra : ^TIpWT: II ? II 

Jinendrabuddhi : (ibid.). 

^’«rWTTt[rT»n^RT% »T^H ?:ffT II ii] 

TtH seems quite superfluous. 

II [5?.^ ii] 

Cf. R-Pr., xiii, 14 ; Cat., i, 37, 39. 


TfRpQirR: ii 

II [9 II ] 

Cf. Candra : II 98 II 

ii [9 m] 

may be an interpolation by one who had 
despaired of acquiring the right pronunciation. Candra has 
nothing corresponding to this sutra. Cf. V.Pr., i, 83, 84 ; 
Cat., i, 19, 20. 
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ii ^ iij 

This Sutra is not given in SvamI Day.’s edition, but the 
context and a comparison with Candra 

(sutra 15 according to Tanjore MS.) leave no doubt that 
originally the sutra did form a part of the text. Cf. F.Pr., i, 
66, 79 ; Cat., i, 21. 

II [g y] 

Cf. Candra : II 3 § II 

II [M ll] 

V.Pr. (i, 78), Cat. (i, 22) also describe the cerebrals as 
retroflex, but according to Panini and in my own speech 
these are made by the tongue in straight position. 

For s, Caturadhyayikd (i, 23) says : 

f%5T^x!r II [§ ll] 

Cf. Candra : (sutra 17 according to 

Tanjore MS.). Liebich gives this and the preceding two 
Candra sutras in the reverse order — 17, 16, 15. Candra adds : 
w: n 3^ l|. See also V.Pr., i, 76 ; 

Cat., i, 24. 

II ['Q II ] 

— “ the kara-ms inside the mouth,” i.e. those 
lying between and excluding the kanflia and the lips. 

The karanas for urasya, nasikya, kanthya,^ kanthyosthya, 
dantyosthya, and osthya, if they had been distinguished as 
separate from the sthdnas, would have received the designation 
bdhya-karanas. 


II 

TRTi^ifxT II [3 ll] 

is redundant because it would imply that the karanas 
are twofold. 

^ Pat. (vol. i, p. 61) takes a and hence the kanthya letters (?) to be 
outside the mouth (dsya). 
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II II] 

Cf. Candra ; IM^ II 

II C? Il] 

Cf. Candra : fTTW^T:: II ^0 II fwf 

II II 

^sn: II [8 II ] 

Cf. Candra : ^STt^TT^l II II 

Quoted by Jinendrabuddhi on Panini, i, 1, 9. 

w:wr: ii [m ii] 

Cf. Candra : II II 

Quoted by Jinendrabuddhi (ibid.). 

fi^Tsrr ^TsirTw: ii ii] 

Tf^Wr II ['0 II] 

Cf. Candra : ^TWm’WT || s?3 || 

C <K 

f^^Ti^wr: ii [«= ii] 

Cf. Candra sutra 23. Patanjali (i, 1, 4) cites four sutras 
from some unknown work : “ ^g WlfTvrrH II 

t^r^a^fSrl^TMTff II II ” I 

‘ ^TTWt II ’ [supply i] 

II 

Here three more sutras have probably fallen out : 

W»9Y II <Tr«IT^^ffl‘ II fTT^n^TTJTRi'R:: II 

Cf. Candra ; ^*5Y II ?.8 « cTT^TTfl- 

II ’M II, Pihg.’s Siksa : 

fWf fTTWrw^ fTffYsf^r ^ (Yaj. rec., si. 29). 

11 [Q II] 

Cf. Candra : II « 

Srstidhara quotes the sutra thus ; 

{Bhasdvrtty-arthamvrtti on ’?[ the last sutra). 

H [<10 ll] 
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II 

^TWt: irai^T: II [<\ li] 

Cf. Candra : || || 

Patanjali (vol. i, p. 61) : ^rfsfl 'JT^T: I • • • 

JTfTinW^ II 
^JTTWt TTW»Tfl[?!Y^T: 

[^ II] 

Cf. Candra: ^^TTWT 

■grorgu^r^ ii ii 

Patanjali (ibid.) gives the sutra in an abridged form : fT'W 
^ariwi irsr*?f^<ft^T fwwfi^RT!?!: wt^T^ ii 

Jinendrabuddhi (on Panini, i, 1, 9) quotes the sutra, with the 
variant for ■gT?ITg'>T^T*rr^- 

ir^ TfiT ^f'fTnnnT: ii [? ii] 

Patanjali (ibid.) Tf^ ^IfTTIThn: 

Cf. Candra: Tr?r*T^<f\^iig*n ^nTWr^^TTHUT: II ^0 || 
^TfTJnxSTT: II II 

Jinendrabuddhi : TT^T^ i^HIUJI 

^IfTTlWr: (ibid.). 

^hsrt ^5rT:^T ■gjfl- ^ 

#WfT^WT ii [8 ii] 

Cf. Candra : 

^fraxgr II II 

Patanjali (ibid.) ^cT^T!?T 

N 

Jinendrabuddhi (ihid.) reads ^arfisn and omits 
•flRl<NI^ in the middle and at the end. 

[lit i'^^Tmsrr *TfTiTTT!n: ii m ii] 

The sutra is lacking in the edition of Sv. Day., and in Candra 
Varna-sutras. 

Cf. Patanjali (ibid.) : H% ^tS'lHIUji: U 
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Jinendrabuddhi (ibid.) : 

^mwT JTfTTiwr: ii 

fcfV*rRrm^w: ii [i n] 

Quoted by Patanjali (ibid.) and Jinendrabuddhi (ibid.). 
Patanjali, however, adds : 

^^!r: ii ii] 

Quoted by Patanjali (ibid.) and Jinendrabuddhi (ibid.). 

^rwrrw: ii ii] 

Cf. Candra ; IT^^^'^TaTTUr: || || 

Jinendrabuddhi : "^fSRrrxjr: I I 

ftRT (on Panini, i, 1, 49). 

II [Q II] 

^tgqxtrr is understood after and after 

f|(?f^«IT: Cf. the verse cited by the commentator of Cat. (i, 10) : 

«wi^^«if»T: Tm*rr^ % i 

^|J»T^sfT i:f?T f%fa: II 

“ The third and first letters, when combined with Usma 
breath of position corresponding to their own, become fourths 
and seconds.” 

=^5^: H [<^0 II] 

4I^H<l is to be supplied from the preceding sutra, as also 
from sutra 8. h is apparently used here to denote 
voiced usma breath. 

Candra adds : »nwRT: ii 98 11 ^nT:wT 

w?T(W: II II 


TrgT^;tTrns^fi: ii [«! ii] 

^5fiwr(?)^i!!^-Or II [Rii] 

[3 Ii] 

II [8 ii] 
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II 

^wiTrrt ii [<^ ii] 

Cf. Candra : Tftl fw fiTW: 

II II 

»T^f^ ii 3'a ii 

KdmJcd (i, 1, 9) : ^ ?:f7I ^^TfTR^- 

TT^ftcn: 

5T^?[gTi[irV7 II 

TT^ffl^TSTT^^: II [^11] 

Cf. Candra : II 3^= II 

Kdsikd (ibid.) : II 

vr II [3 II] 

Cf. Candra : ^ytt vf ^rHa 

II II 

Quoted in Kdsikd (ibid.), 
ft I! [8 II] 

Cf. Candra sutra 39. Quoted in Kdsikd (ibid.), with the 
variant 

^f^TJI^TSlfWaTT^^TW ^T ^^^^ 

^ II [^ II] 

Cf. the varttika : ^STf^WT^- 

(on ilbh., vol. i, p. 19). 

l^T ^ II [ff II] 

Cf. Candra : ^ser3r'?:TiJrt f ^JTTTTff) rfTsqftT l[T^7fVr 
II 80 II 

Quoted in Kdsikd (ibid.). 

fTRlft ?[T^5rJT*t^Tf^ II ['0 II] 

Cf. Candra sutra 40. 

Quoted in Kdsikd (ibid.). 

II [^ II] 

Quoted by Candra (sutra 48) and Kdsikdkdra (ibid.). 
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ii [q ii] 

Quoted by Candra (ibid.) and Kdsikakara (ibid.). Cf. also 
Patanjali (vol. i, p. 16) : ^fsfT ff ?rr^?rrf%^ f^T^- 

^ II [80 II] 

Quoted by Patanjali (vol. i, p. 28) and Kasikdhdra (ibid.). 

II [88 II] 

Quoted in Kasikd (ibid.). 


^ iraiTW*! II 
lR»ft ^xrrT^TJl II [8 II] 

II [8 II] 

Here Sv. Dayananda Sarasvatl adds a note that “ those 
verses which have nothing in addition to the sixth chapter 
have not been written here ”. These verses are now lost to us, 
and perhaps will never be discovered again. 

^wnTUieff H [? II] 

^ 7rataff^T^?T^fT: I 

^ 3 : II [8 II] 

rl 1 

8 i 8 S(R^^ 4 i?r^: 11 [m 11] 

The last verse is corrupt. 


Wre»T II 

ii [8 ii] 

The sutra has already been given at the close of the fifth 
chapter. 

^iWT 8TOf ?in: II [8. 11] 

Cf. T.Pr. (ii, 31, 33) : ^8^1117 
3 87^ tTfi; H 


^51*1 II 
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fTfl. II [? II] 

Cf. T.Pr. (ii, 32, 34) : ^RTSPl II, or— according 

to others — ^ TTii; H 

TTSIf^: II [8 II] 

Patanjali (on Panini, i, 1, 9) quotes this sutra, analyses 
the word prayatna-, and gives a long discussion, at the end of 
which he establishes that TT^IfT^ IT?!??: is the only possible 
definition : | TTETS: I IT^ff 

ii ^ tf iraTT^ i rrlf i 

I . . . iff? — II 

Bhartrhari in his commentary on this passage remarks : 
•RTT^ XTTl^ »rrBrBrrW (Berlin frag- 

mentary MS., p. 95a, 11. 6-7), and thus indicates that H^TTST 
in , IS 3 ^uot^tion* 

triTifr 

is here used in the sense of to pass ”. 

Jinendrabuddhi (on Panini, i, 1, 9) quotes the sutra with 
the variations TTHSTt '5IT*T, omitting 

I •! I •! i after it, and in the end for 

Sv. Day.’s edition has the colophon ; ^JTTBT ^nffwT- 

Twfsr^- 

The text as presented here is in a corrupt form, the seventh 
chapter being the most unsatisfactory. Like the As^dhyayi, 
it is a sutra work with eight chapters. Being a primer for the 
instruction of children, the sutras are very simple and clear, 
though there are instances of nianduka-pluti and aprdpta- 
vibhdsd. The device of affixing an indicatory t to vowels and 
M to the first letters of the five classes of mutes has also been 
made use of. Words like hrasva, dirgha, pluta, savarna are 
not defined here. These have been later on explained in 
As^dhyayi. Prayatna defined in the Siksd is naturally 
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supposed to be known to the students of Ast., i, 1, 9, just as 
the concluding sutra of Ast. presupposes 
{SiJcsa, iii, 9). The svaras have been dealt entirely in the 
grammar, though Candra thought it more appropriate to 
include the definitions of uddtta, aniiddtta, and svarita as 
well as of Jirasva, dirgha, and phita in the Varna-sutras. 

Quoting of different definitions and pronunciations is a very 
important feature of the Siksd. 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

THE SCBIPT OF THE INDUS VALLEY SEALS 

A close examination of the engraved and inscribed seals 
found at Mohenjo-daro in Sindh and at Harappa in the 
Panjab has led me to the conclusion that what have up to 
this time been regarded as pictographs or ideographs are 
letters or characters (aksaras) closely connected with the 
characters of the script known as Brahmi. As a result of 
this study, I have prepared a table {see Plate No. I) of such 
characters as I have been able to distinguish so far, to serve 
as a working key to the decipherment of the inscriptions. 
By the aid of this key I have been able, I believe, to read some 
of the inscriptions available to me for examination. Out 
of these I have selected a number, which I have shown on 
a second plate with the equivalent Devanagari characters 
written immediately below for the sake of comparison. These 
identifications must be regarded at present as tentative 
and as liable to modification or correction hereafter. I have 
been handicapped by being able to study only the illustrations 
that have so far appeared in the published records of the 
Archaeological Survey of India and in a few other publica- 
tions, which represent but a small proportion of the seals 
that have been found. I have been induced to put forward 
my suggested readings at this early stage of my researches 
by the hope that they may stimulate other scholars to follow 
up the clues ofliered and so lead eventually to the complete 
decipherment of the seals. 

A few conclusions of a general nature have also suggested 
themselves to me in the course of my investigation. These 
may be very briefly stated. 

The seals hitherto discovered seem to belong to periods 
widely separated in time, and to represent different stages 
in the evolution of the script that later on became more or 
less stereotyped as the Brahmi form of writing. 

It would appear that the preparation of these seals was, 
in the beginning, very closely associated with the religious 
observances and sacrificial practices of the times. For 
example, many of the seals appear to me to have been 
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intended to serve as dies for the preparation of sacrificial 
bricks (istakd), on the subject of which an extensive literature 
exists. On many of the seals, again, we shall find engraved 
mystic and sacred formulas, the interpretation of which 
requires careful examination of certain Vedic and Tantric 

Plate I 

Suggested Key to the Script on the Seals 
(a)X.+ [I]: (a)O«,0fl [«]; (S) 'XI,®. 15(0; (a^ | ' . (thh) 1 1 

(ii)n.0[a,u.n.<]; (u)00[jD.(TO,dn.CC]; (5) jdd, 

(e)4 [S ; (ai) ^ ; (a?)^; (eh) '5^' 

(o)<^.6,0f[r:. \ ]; (au)^ [Trr.Xt]; (15) [=:=]? (oh) 'xi' 

(kj-f . (ka) ; (ka) ^ ; (ki)^ ; (kya) ; (kk) | (gh)Ljj ; (ghau) 

(g) \r. A : (ga)‘U; (ga)ir ; (go)\F; (gau)^; (gSu)^ ; (gga)^ 

(h) K; (ia) ; (hga)CM ; (hgS)0|S|? | (ch) ^ ; (cch) ^ | (n)!: , 

(0) 0 : (ca) ; (ca) 0 ; (cl) CQ ; (cf) ^ ; (cl) ^ ; (clh) ® ; (cc) (JO , (uc) 0 
(t) ( : (ta) ^ : (({) (( ; (ta) < | (tha) 0 : (itha) @ | (j) F ; 6^) f 

(4)r^ ; ((Ji)?*; (dva) ttj; (<}vau) ^ | (<ilh) (4h(}h)‘<y'(dhdh) 

(d)I( 1 ; (ps)illl ; III ; (pa) mil ; (npalBOl (pa) (na)db, J. | (ta) fj 
(d) ^ ? I (dh) D I (k) <}> ? I (bh) ^ ; (bha) ^"| (mma)^^ 

(p) r : (pa) F ; (pa)y ; (pi) Y ;Y ; (pai)'^ : (po)^ ; (pau) "V 

(y) U ; (ya) l!l ; (yo) ; (yau)^, #l(r)^[t]l(7)/5f\ 

(1) 7; (l8)7,(laip)7 |(v)3; (va)0|(s)>,<,<>? | (rt^jj (?)'’^ 

(m)^; (ma)^ (ma)>^,;^, (S) A | (h)/))K; (h5)i5^| (^) <^> 

<o«) 

texts. In fact it is not too much to say that the decipher- 
ment of the older seals will open a new vista in the study of 
this sacred literature and provide fresh evidence of the 
antiquity of the so-called “ Vedic period ”. Similarly, the 
Tantric literature will throw light upon certain of the symbols 
employed. Indeed, the apparent influence of Tantric 
symbolism may lead to interesting conclusions regarding 
the remoteness of the age from which Tantric cults were 
evolved. 
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Plat* H 


Archsological Survey 
of India Annual 
Report. 

Selected inscriptions on seals and 

Archsologicai Survey 
of India Annual 
Report. 

Selected inscriptions on seals ftnH 

Tear. 

Plate 

No. 

Inscrip- 

tion 

No. 

sealings TFith decipherment in 
Devanagarl charact^ beneath. 

Year 

Plate 

No. 

Inscrip- 
1 tion 
! No 

seabngs with dedpherment in 
Devanoffari characters beneath. 

1923- 

24 

XIX 

(2) 

R.L. 

^ WT iiTT tirr ^ 

w 

I 

1924- 

25 

'XXII i (3) 

! RL. 

iiiM' 

Bt Rt 

15 


” 

(1) 

RL. 

^ j 

JIT ^TT 

2 

'■ 

■■ 

(a) 

L.R. 

^v'e bieettObt?) 

16 

■' 

■■ 

(8) 

RL. 

(-1 E 

3 

” 

■' 

(a) 

RL. 

an ET tEt afr 

17 

■■ 


(21) 

R.L 

II JT ^ ctti'’ 

Tir $ 

* 

1925- 

26 

XLV 

(24) 

R.L. 

mV 5^ COY 

W E E an E ^ ft 

18 

'■ 

■■ 

(17) 

R.L. 

ilY 

m Pt 4 W tft 

0 


■> 

(11) 

R.L. 

^ ai T 

19 

■' 

■■ 

(12) 

R.L. 

F IE -sft * 

6 

>' 

” 

(12) 

R.L. 

ET E ail ii 

20 

” 

■’ 

(13) 

RL. 

'Ilf V 

R Wf Jt Et 

7 

- 

” 

(15) 

RL. 

an E ^ aft 

21 

1924- 

25 

XXVIII 

(26) 

R.L. 

0 djV V 

^ E 9 eT 

8 


” 

(20) 

R.L. 


22 

'■ 

” 

(8) 

R.L. 

GD JftJrli/IIIH'V 

^ EE» ETElETEtfl 

9 

” 


(1) 

RL. 

xy V 

W aft 

23 

» 

” 

(11) 
R L. 


10 

” 


(23) 

R.L. 

E 40000 ? EEE EnH ET 

24. 

■■ 

” 

(1) 

RL. 

El ^ ET E t 

w %v 

11 

" 

” 

(4) 

R.L. 

E EY EtEETE aft 

25 

■■ 

” 

(18) 

RL. 

ll-A- V 

ET e1 

12 

1923- 

24 

XIX 

(20) 

R.L. 

)V 

E (?E) E> 

26 

See: L A. Waddell, 
The Indo-Sumenan 
Seals deciphered, p. 19 

^AVV 

E E aft EHTE E B ^ 

13 

1926- 

27 

XXI 

27, 28 
42, 30 
L.R. 

Villi 

E E lEn) 

27 

Ibid., p. 18, R L 

V V aft B apt 

XX- '^..l^'Varr W ^ 

14 

1924- 

25 

XXII 

(a) 

RL. 

^IIIIIT 

ftl ET ft 

28 


Note : R.L. means the inscription should be read from right to left. t ^0000 ? ^ ?) 

L.K. means the inscription should be read from left to right. 
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The readings of the inscriptions concerned present some 
meaning, provided the language is understood to be some 
form of Prakrit or old pre-Vedic language. It is premature 
to form any definite opinion yet. 

My only excuse for putting forward these tentative 
suggestions, while so many of the seals found are not yet 
available for examination, is the paramount importance 
of the subject for the understanding of the ancient civilization 
of India. 

The basis on which my key has heen prepared and the 
directions in which emendations are likely to be found 
necessary cannot be set forth in this short note, and must 
be reserved for fuller treatment hereafter. 

Pr.In Nath. 

SHAH JAHAN III 

In his interesting note on the Kaislna grant Pt. B. N. Keu 
describes the puppet ruler who was set up by Ghazi-ud-din 
after the murder of ‘Alamgir II as Muhi-us-sunnat, with the 
title of Shah Jahan II. He has evidently followed the Sair- 
ul-mutaakhirin (III, p. 375, Cambray’s edition). But Mr. 
S. H. Hodivala has shown (p. 310, “ Historical studies in 
Mughal numismatics”) that there is better authority for 
describing him as the son of Muhi-us-sunnat, and that his 
name was Muhi-ul-millat or Muhi-ud-din. In any case he 
was the third Shah Jahan, as this regal title had also been 
assumed by Rafl'-ud-daula in a.h. 1131 (a.d. 1719). 

R. Burn. 

NOTICE. 

In an article in the Morgenhladet (Oslo), of the 18th April, 
1931, it is announced that the Institute for Comparative 
Research in Human Culture have decided to publish a work 
on the Burushaski Language of Hunza Nagar by Lieut. -Col. 
D. L. R. Lorimer, an old and valued contributor to this 
Journal. The linguistic relationships of the Bmrushaski 
language present a bafSing problem for the elucidation of 
which Colonel Lorimer’s work is expected to provide 
peculiarly reliable material. 



ERRATA 


R.A.S. Journal, April, 1931 
Page 269, line 12, /or read 

M 275 „ 5 „ Tjiny „ 

„ 276 ,, 24 „ wn^n „ wTOn 

=, 277 „ 11 „ 

„ 278 „ 16 „ HE?! „ qsr? 

„ 279 „ 19 „ D?a „ rt?3 

„ 285 „ 2 „ no® „ ppw 

„ 289 „ 3 „ „ i»?)3 

„ 292 „ 3 „ „ -iwjj 

[The printers regret that owing to an accident in machining, the above 
errors appeared in some copies of the last issue of the Journal. Steps 
are being taken to effect alterations in the Hebrew fount that will 
obviate future accidental fractures in the type.] 
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Akabian Peak and Deseet : Travels in al-Yaman. By 
Ameen Rihani. 8^ X 5J, pp. ix + 280, pis. 14, London : 
Constable & Co., 1930. 15s. 

Tins work contains the record of a journey from Aden to 
San‘a, and from San‘a to Hudaidah, performed, as we gather 
from a casual notice, in the year 1922. The route followed 
for the first part was somewhat to the west of that described 
by W. B. Harris in his Journey through the Yemen (1899), 
while that of the second part seems to have been identical 
with the route of 6. W}Tnan Bury, recorded in his Arabia 
Infelix (1915). The threefold purpose of Mr. Rihani’s journey 
was, he told the Imam of San‘a, “ to see the country, to 
write about it, and to be of some service to its people and 
their cause.” He certainly accomplished the first two of 
these aims ; how far he attained the third is not clear. He 
told one of his questioners that “ he had nothing to do with 
politics ; only as a lover of Arabia and the Arabs he wmuld 
like to see the rulers of the country stop fighting each other 
Such a desire would seem to be essentially political ; and the 
writer appears to have countenanced the assumption that 
he was on a political mission, and at one point actually got 
involved in la haute politique. And some very serious fighting 
took place after his departure. But if Arabia is helped by 
fresh information being given to the West about its geography, 
institutions, and language, Mr. Rihani has certainly helped it, 
and remarkably well for the brevity of his stay. For his 
volume is certainly instructive on all these subjects, besides 
being exceedingly well written. 

The conversations reported are all of interest ; attention 
may be called to one, not only as illustrating the mentality 
of the Zaidi Community, but as showing that the fatality 
whereby the Qur’an is misquoted is to be found among the 
most devout believers in that book. 

JRAS. JTTLT 1931. 


43 
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Mr. Eihani : What do you do to guard against contagion ? 

A “ venerable Sheikh of learning and culture ” : There is 
. no contagion in Islam. These are the words of Allah as set 
down in the Book : “ I will shake hands with a leper, without 
fear of catching the disease.” 

Mr. R. : And if you do ? 

The Sheikh : It is the will of Allah. 

Mr. R. : But does not the Prophet in the Hadith say : 
“ Fly from a leper as from a lion ” ? 

The Sheikh : Yes, that is the Hadith. But the Com- 
mentators tell us, etc. 

The Sheikh’s quotation from the Qur’an is not to be found 
there ; but there is a tradition somewhat similar in import. 

Mr. Rihani is a poet, and poetic history does not always 
accord with that of the chronicles. On this principle we 
may interpret the exclamation “ San‘a, once the queen city 
of the world, says History ” (p. 78) ; it must have been a 
very small world. Even the poetic explanation seems 
inadequate to account for the statement (p. 186) : “ One of 
the latter Himyar kings, Zu’n-Nawwas, in whose days the 
Muslem Arabs of al-Hijaz invaded Al-Yaman, first embraced 
Al-Islam, and soon changed his mind and embraced Judaism.” 
It must be said in defence of this king’s conduct that he died 
the better part of a century before Islam had been heard of, 
and so must have sinned out of ignorance. Still digressions 
into “ history ” do not constitute an important part of 
Mr. Rihani’s book, which students of Arabian affairs will 
find very full of information. 


D. S. M. 
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The Currency of the Far East : The Schjoth Collec- 
tion. By Fr. Schjoth, M.R.A.S., former Commissioner 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs, Ningpo. Publications 
of the Numismatic Cabinet of the University of Oslo. 
13 X 8, pp. V + 88, 132 plates. London ; Luzac & Co. ; 
Oslo : H. Aschehong & Co., 1929. £1 10s. 

The Currency of the Far East (a more correct title than that 
of Chinese Currency, given on the outside cover), forming 
No. 1 of the publications of the Numismatic Cabinet of the 
University of Oslo, Norway, is a description of the collection 
of the coins of China, Japan, Corea, and Annam and of the 
Chinese charms or amulets collected by Mr. Fr. Schjoth, 
M.R.A.S., former Commissioner of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs, Ningpo, which he has presented to the Numismatic 
Cabinet of the University of Oslo. Mr. Schjoth went to 
China apparently in 1866, as he states that when he was 
appointed to the office of Customs at the port of Swatow in 
1876, he had “ then been some ten years in China and had 
acquired a fair knowledge of the language both spoken and 
written ”. He commenced the collecting of Chinese coins in 
1876. At that time the finding of old coins was much easier 
for a collector than it is to-day, for as Mr. Schjoth, in his 
preface, states : “I began in a modest way, by now and then 
sending my servant down with a dollar or two to bring back 
strings of cash. In a comparatively short time I had, strange 
to say, obtained a respectable collection, not only of Ta-ch’ing, 
Ming, and Sung coins, but also K’ai-yiians of T’ang and even 
of Wu-shus and Pau-liangs, which dated from the beginning 
of the Christian era.” The writer, who was in China from 
1879 to 1921, and who had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Schjoth at Canton in 1880, knows by his experience as a 
collector how greatly the difficulties of finding old coins have 
increased, and how hard it is even to form a complete collec- 
tion of the numerous issues of modern coins in the various 
provinces. As Mr. Schjoth was, during his career in the 
service of the Chinese Maritime Customs, stationed at a 
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variety of places in widely separated parts of China, he had 
excellent opportunities of adding to his collection, of which 
he did not fail to avail himself, with the result that he made 
a collection which it would be a difficult task to rival nowadays, 
and for the gift of which the University of Oslo is no doubt 
grateful to the generous donor. The volume should be of 
value to those who belong to the small band of numismatists 
interested in the currency of the Far East, and should be 
especially useful as a guide to collectors, present or future. 
The work is well arranged. The illustrations are “ hand-drawn 
sketches taken directly from each coin ” by Mrs. Heyerdahl, 
daughter of Mr. Schjbth. Whilst these sketches undoubtedly 
serve a useful purpose, such illustrations would be better 
produced by photography than even by the woodcuts which 
Mr. Schjbth regrets not having had at his disposal. A list 
of the weight of the coins has been prepared by Dr. Hans 
Holst, the Keeper of Coins and Medals in the Numismatic 
Cabinet of the University of Oslo, and forms a valuable 
addition to the work, on the scholarship and general accuracy 
of which Mr. Schjbth is deserving of congratulation. The 
volume was printed in Great Britain, and a word of praise 
is well merited for the excellent manner in which the 
printers’ share of the work has been done. Several 
descriptions of collections of Far Eastern currency have 
been published by Europeans, and there is an extensive 
literature in Chinese on the currency of China. It is 
hoped that a Chinese, European, or American will some 
day, after a careful investigation and a skilful handling of 
all the material available, give us a work on Far Eastern 
currency based on scientific principles. Such a work would 
not only be of interest to numismatists, but could not fail 
to throw much light on the social and economic history of 
China. 


J. H. Stewart Lockh.\rt. 
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Moses Mendelssohn’s Hebeaische Scheiften. III. 
Briefwechsel beaebeitet. Von Haim Boeodianski. 
m X 6|, pp. cxlii + 310, 2 fascs. Berlin : Akademie 
Verlag, 1929. 

The writer (and receiver) of these letters was the famous 
Jewish philosopher of the eighteenth century who was 
honoured by his contemporaries by the name of the “ Socrates 
of the Jews ”. He was a prolific author of philosophic essays, 
and incidentally one of those who fostered a High German 
style at a time when even the king of his country and the 
nobility preferred French to their native tongue. The book 
represents vol. xvi of his collected works, and vol. iii of his 
Hebrew writings. Many of the letters are in German, but in 
Hebrew cursive characters. One of these letters is addressed 
to Bishop Lowth, the author of a well-known commentary of 
Isaiah, to whom he sent the first two parts of his translation 
of the Pentateuch. A copy of the original is extant in the 
Bodleian Library, and was published by the late Dr. Neubauer 
in the Athenaeum. Another letter was published by the same 
scholar in the Letterbode, ii, 175. Otherwise the literary value 
of these letters is scant, but their significance lies in the light 
they shed on the contemporary history of the Jews in Germany 
prior to their emancipation. Mendelssohn, although he was 
treated with respect by Kant, remained a “ protected ” Jew, 
debarred from civic rights like the rest of his brethren. This 
ban was not lifted till 1812. The get-up of this volume is 
excellent, and the indices abound in biographical and literary 
notes. 

H. Hieschfeld. 


Judah b. Solomon Campanton and his “ Aeba'ah Kin- 
yanim ”. By Elhanan H. Golomb, Ph.D. 9x6, 
pp. iv + 110, 1 fasc. Philadelphia : Dropsie College, 
1930. 

It is difficult to disagree with the remark in the author’s 
preface that it is doubtful whether the work he edited is 
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possessed of any scientific or historical value. Yet, as he has 
thought it worth while to expend time and study on it, it 
might deserve a brief notice. The author of the work was a 
professed mystic. He left another work of kindred tendencies, 
and a MS. copy of it exists in the Bodleian Library (see 
Naubauer’s Catalogue, No. 1672), The book under review is 
drawn from a MS. belonging to the Jewish Theological Library 
at New York. Another copy belonging to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has been fully described by Herbert Loewe in his 
Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. of this collection. His descrip- 
tion is even fuller than that given by the editor of the above- 
mentioned work, containing variations in the introductory 
poem, also giving a long poem which probably was inserted 
by the copyist. The title of the work is an adaptation of 
the heading of the adventitious sixth chapter to the Ethics of 
the Fathers. The contents are talmudic, haggadic, cabba- 
listical, and astrological. It is pleasant to state that the 
editor has proved his capacity to turn his talents to more 
important publications. 

H. Hieschfeld. 


Agada und Exegese bei Flavius Josephus. Von Dr. 
Salomo Rappaport, Israelitisch-Theologische Lehraustalt 
in Wien : Band III. X 6, pp. xxxvi -j- 140. Wien : 
Verlag der Alexander Kohnt Memorial Foundation, 1930. 

This book is another contribution to the immense Josephus 
literature, but so far a novelty, as it deals with the Haggadah 
embodied in it, and hitherto not treated in any special 
treatise. Before, however, going any further in viewing it, 
a word must be said about the term “ Agada ” which strictly 
speaking is not correct, as it should be either (Hebrew) 
Haggadah, or (Aramaic) Agadtd. Yet the term, though being 
a solecism, has become popular, and will probably remain so. 
On account of his unreliability and his many sins against 
historic truth, Josephus has lost the confidence of modern 
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students, but being practically without a rival as a writer 
of contemporary history of the most momentous events in 
the annals of the world, he simply compels the searcher after 
truth to listen to him, and to strain his critical powers to the 
utmost. Light is focussed on him from various directions, 
including that of the Halakhdh (ritual). The above-mentioned 
book now adds the Haggadah, viz. legendary, ethical, and 
homiletic matters. The main question is ; whence did 
Josephus derive the material for his Antiquities. In trying to 
solve this problem our author first discusses the sources, 
especially those of which Josephus gives no clue ; such as the 
ancient versions, oral, tradition, or written documents. He 
curtly dismisses the “ Asatir ” recently published by Hr. M. 
Gaster, but not without being guilty of the misconception 
as if the title were Das Asatir, for the word is Arabic and 
borrowed from the Qoran, where it occurs several times as a 
plural form meaning “ stories ” (from the Greek laroptai). 
This tells its own tale, and it is therefore impossible that 
Josephus could have used this work as a source. The author 
finds much difficulty in deciding the question whence Josephus 
derived his learning, whether from what he was taught in his 
youth, or from books. There is no definite statement possible 
in this matter. Both factors were probably at work. A young 
student picks up information as a bee gathers honey. Josephus 
had enjoyed a rabbinic education which by its nature is very 
elastic and allows many topics to enter the mind of the 
pupil as it were automatically. He knew the Bible, and 
possibly compiled notes of his own in addition to the comments 
given him by his teachers. These became enlarged by casual 
suggestions, or words he remembered, or what he imagined 
to have been taught. This is common experience. One 
should not be impatient and charge him with being prompted 
by selfish motives or anxious to gain undeserved fame, although 
he may be guilty of the vanity of passing as a very learned 
person. In any case, this is redeemed by the usefulness 
of his writings. The main part of the book under con- 
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sideration consists of abstracts from the Antiquities, the 
“ Wars ”, and the Treatise against Apion, illustrated by 
parallels from rabbinic writings. Some instances even reflect 
a kind of biblical criticism, most probably based on tradition. 
Thus he read (1 Kings, i, 8) for and explains 
(2 Kings vii, 7) as “ leader of the third part of the army ”. 
There are a few more instances which add to the interest the 
book may claim. The author has produced a diligent and 
instructive study. 

H. Hikschfeld. 


Un Empiee Colonial Francais LTndochine. Ouvrage 
publie sous la direction de M. Georges Maspero. I. Le 
Pays et ses Habitants, L’Histoire, La Vie Sociale. 
II. LTndochine Fran5aise, LTndochine Economique, 
LTndochine Pittoresque. Two vols., 13 x 10, pp. xxii + 
357, 230 text illustrations, 3 drawings, 24 plates, 5 maps ; 
pp. 304, 155 text illustrations, 3 drawings, 24 plates, 
7 maps. Paris et Bruxelles : C. Van Oest, 1929, 1930. 

This is a sumptuously illustrated and very instructive 
standard work on the French possessions in Indo-China. 
The subjects dealt with include geography, ethnography, 
languages, history and archaeology, manners and customs, 
religions, literatures, administration, public health, archaeo- 
logical and scientific exploration, agriculture, forests, industry, 
mining, public works, the picturesque aspects of the country, 
facilities for tourists, and big game shooting. In addition 
to the general editor, M. Georges Maspero, the contributors 
include such well-known names as his brother H. Maspero, 
G. Coedes, R. P. Cadiere, G. Cordier, J. Przyluski, H. Marchal, 
and several other experts in various departments. 

The subjects are so numerous that the space allotted to 
some of them is inevitably rather cramped. For example, 
the section on languages, by M. H. Maspero, only runs to 
eighteen pages, of which nearly four are taken up with a 
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valuable classified list of about one hundred languages and 
dialects. This leaves little room for a description of the indi- 
vidual languages, but what room there is is well filled. History 
and archaeology have been more liberally treated, and M. G. 
Maspero has made good use of the space allotted to him. The 
discussion as to the order in time of the various architectural 
styles found in the Cambojan monuments is of great interest, 
though no definite conclusion is drawn, the matter being 
regarded as still sub judice. 

The second volume includes inter alia an interesting history 
of the acquisition of these possessions by France and of the 
development of their administration, as well as accounts of 
the work accomplished in various departments by French 
activity (including that of the Ecole Francaise d’Extreme- 
Orient, to which Oriental scholarship owes so much). A 
considerable section is devoted to the economic products 
of Indo-China, to irrigation, transport (rivers, canals, ports, 
railways, and roads), etc., and Prince and Princess Achille 
Murat have contributed very readable accounts of big game 
shooting and of their extensive journeys, respectively. 

A bibliography and an index at the end of each volume 
constitute very valuable features of the work. Nearly all 
the numerous illustrations are exceedingly good, and they 
include a series of small maps of the country ranging from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth century. The large modern maps 
at the end of each volume, illustrating such matters as the 
geology, meteorology, ancient history, physical geography, 
linguistic distribution, political divisions, economics, navigable 
waterways and touring, are also valuable additions. 

An introduction by M. Albert Sarraut, a former Governor- 
General of French Indo-China, appears to be aimed mainly 
at drawing the attention of his compatriots to the importance 
of their colonial empire and the good work that has been done 
in it ; but it seems a pity that he has gone out of his way 
to stigmatize the colonial methods of certain other (unspecified) 
countries in or about the beginning of the present century 
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as being characterized by a “ materialisme brutal ”, which 
seeks only mercantile profits and is devoid of all human ideals. 
General accusations of this sort serve no useful purpose ; and, 
anyhow, the achievements of France stands in no need of 
such a foil. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


A Dutch Phonetic Reader. By Edith E. Quick and 

Johanna G. Schilthuis. 7| x 5, pp. vi + 115. London : 

University of London Press, 1930. 3s. 6d. net. 

Though this work does not fall within the usual range of the 
Society’s activities, it will be of interest to some members 
who specialize in linguistics. After a carefully detailed descrip- 
tion of the Dutch sounds, accompanied by two vowel charts, 
there follow fourteen texts in the alphabet of the International 
Phonetic Association with the English versions of them on 
the opposite pages. To one of the texts the intonation of 
every syllable is also added, thus giving a pretty complete 
idea of the actual pronunciation. The same texts are then 
given in the ordinary orthography, and a vocabulary of the 
Dutch words in phonetic script concludes the little volume. 

As the authors point out in a prefatory note to the 
vocabulary, a very curious feature of the Dutch language is 
frequency of assimilation. Of this, particularly of the type 
that may be styled sentence-sandhi, there are numerous 
examples, revealed by a comparison of the phonetic with 
the orthographic text. It may be progressive or regressive, 
and in the former case the modified forms have been given 
in the vocabulary, with references to their normal originals. 
A very curious case is mep men, for niet mijn (p. 41, 1. 16), 
which has set me wondering whether msp might not be a 
misprint for med. Probably it is not. Another odd feature 
is the insertion of a consonant between a final and an initial 
vowel. This is usually n, but I have noted one case (p. 45, 
1. 7) where it is d. These two sorts of phonetic processes are 
not recognized in the ordinary spelling. 
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The following appear to be misprints : p. 13, 1. 21, veI for 
ueI ; p. 17, 1. 5, en for en ; p. 31, 1. 11, betsi for bstsi ; p. 35, 
1. 7, va;r for ua;r, 1. 10, omdat for amdat ; p. 43, 1. 2, uaidars for 
vaidars ; p. 45, 1. 21, alen for olen, 11. 7, 28, alteit for altsit ; 
p. 47, 1. 4, ik for ik ; p. 51, 1. 21, hajica for hopca ; p. 53, 
1. 16, nog for nog. ; p. 59, 1. 3, vorbei for vorbei. Apart from 
such minor blemishes, the work seems to me to be entirely 
good, and it supplies a long felt want. Though the authors 
in their introduction say that it is not intended to be used 
without the help of a teacher, I feel sure that an intelligent 
student could make very good use of it if no teacher happened 
to be available. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Outline of Chang Grammar. By J. H. Hutton, D.Sc., 
C.I.E. From the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (New Series), vol. xxv, 1929, No. 1, 
p. 101. 9^ X 6, pp. 101. Issued 1930. 

In the preface to this excellent sketch of Chang grammar. 
Dr. Hutton gives a brief account of the Changs from which it 
seems that the parent xullage — Tuensang — is composed of 
four clans grouped two by two — a combination found else- 
where in this area. This feature has bearing on the relation- 
ship terminology given on pp. 51-2, where one term is applied 
to the three or even four relations. Chang is affected by tones, 
and there are many words whose difference depends solely 
on a very slight change of vowel. It must be noted, however, 
that in all these tone languages the context plays a very 
important part in determining the exact meaning and that 
if the whole sentence or whole expression be taken as the 
unit of examination, the effect of the various factors — order, 
tone, associated determinatives or couplets and the general 
situation in which intervisibility as well as interaudibility 
are elements — can be ascertained. In Chang there are rules 
of consonantal harmonization. The numeral system is 
vigesimal, 30 having a separate term. Up to 200 the odd tens 
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are reckoned from the score in excess, and after 200 ten score 
is added to and multiplied. There are grounds for suspecting 
that there is a real distinction between the two plural forms 
-ong and shoimg. Sex is distinguished as in other TB languages 
in this area, in the case of animals, by distinctions between 
male and female with and without yoimg. The pronouns 
have inclusive and exclusive forms in both dual and plural. 
The verb and its forms are well described. The niceties of 
social intercourse as exemplified in language are well shown 
by the author (p. 22) where “ if a friend offers a man a 
drink and he replies teyunglo, no offence is taken, as he means 
that he does not feel like drinking, and that if he was thirsty 
he would accept the offer, whereas if he replied ayunglabu, 
he would give offence ”. The negative or prohibitive formation 
is shown very clearly, and it occasions difficulties at times 
(p. 35). The sketch has a useful vocabulary, and is worth 
perusal. How comes it that Chang has arrived at mangchie 
for “agreement” in exact convergence with our word 
“ unanimous ”, whose origin and meaning are clear ? The 
sociologist will be worried as to the use of pang as the men’s 
grouping or clan, and of sau for that of women. The Changs 
make a distinction between physical and ceremonial or 
spiritual uncleanness. 

T. C. H. 


La Pensee de Rabindr.anath Tagore. Par Sushil Chandra 
Mitter. 9 X 5^, pp. 179, pi. 1. Paris ; Adrien- 
Maissonneuve, 1930. 40 fr. 

This is an interesting effort by a Professor of the Eipon 
College of Calcutta to explain to the French reading public the 
full meaning of Tagore’s philosophic thought. The writer gives 
a good account of the renaissance of literary feeling in Bengal 
in the middle of the last century, and of the early surroundings 
of the young Rabindranath in the Tagore family which took 
so leading a part in that renaissance. He refers somewhat 
briefly to Tagore’s poetry, quoting with approval the opinion 
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of Mr. Kamsay Macdonald that this poetry is India itself, the 
soul of an entire people. The author gives his chief attention 
to Tagore’s philosophy, and seeks to make clear for Western 
readers the true significance of the divine principle of 
Jivdndevata. The importance which he attaches to this part 
of his subject is shown by the statement of his firm assurance 
that the thought of Tagore, poet and philosopher, will play 
a great role in the future destinies of humanity. The essay 
is commendably free from political animus ; but the author 
draws a comparison between the ideas of Gandhi and of 
Tagore, showing that the latter’s are the more universal, and 
that the application of Gandhi’s non-co-operation is certainly 
opposed to Tagore’s idealism. For the English reader, a 
comparison of Mr. Edward Thompson’s study of Tagore, with 
which the author of this essay does not agree, with the views 
set forth in the present work, will not be without interest. 

P. E. C. 


Crime and Punishment in Ancient India. By Rama 
Prasad Das Gupta. 8h x 5|, Books I and II, pp. ii -f 
237. Calcutta ; Book Company ; London : Kegan Paul, 
1930. Rs. 5 or 8s. 6d. 

This is a useful and unassuming study of the old Hindu legal 
system. On the ancient question whether the rules set out 
by the earliest writers represent more closely precept or 
actual practice, the author considers that the system 
expounded by them was in the main enforced. As regards 
the severity of the punishments laid down, the author shows 
that this can be easily equalled by examples from the early 
codes of other nations, and that in some respects the Hindu 
laws were considerably milder than those of other countries. 
The blot on these laws is, indeed, not their severity, but the 
distinction in crime and punishment between the Sudras and 
the superior castes, and still more between the Brahmans and 
everybody else. If we could fully accept the author’s view 
that “ these Brahmans were a class of men who were absolutely 
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indifferent to worldly pleasures and wealth ”, it would no 
doubt reduce the feeling of inequity roused by the numerous 
exceptions in favour of the Brahmans. Doubtless the fact 
that the jurists who prepared the codes were themselves 
Brahmans has given their caste-fellows a preference which 
may not have been always enforceable in practice. The same 
appearance of precept rather than reality is given by the 
excellent sanitary laws, which have failed to sur\'ive among 
the Hindus of modern India. Mr. Gandhi would doubtless 
be interested to learn that the manufacture of salt was, with 
an exception in favour of hermits, a monopoly of Government 
in the earliest Hindu times. The book is a useful introduction 
to the ancient law of India. 

P. R. C. 


Selections from the Peshwa Daftar : (a) Letters and 
Dispatches relating to the Battle of Panipat, 1747-61. 
94 X 6, pp. iv + 233. Price : 2 Rs. 3 annas or 4s. 
(6) Letters and Dispatches relating to the Battle of 
Udgir, 1760. 9^ X 6, pp. ii + 60. 13 annas or Is. id. 
Bombay : Government Central Press, 1930. 

These are two of the excellent compilations of extracts from 
the great storehouse of historical information contained in 
the Pashwa’s Daftar at Poona. The extracts, being in 
Marathi, with only the briefest of notes in English to indicate 
the subject-matter, can only be of use to readers and students 
with a knowledge of the former language. To them, however, 
they have considerable value as the original news-letters and 
official dispatches from the Maratha armies, when the Empire 
of that people was at its zenith. They indicate the strength 
and the weakness of the Maratha system ; the originally strong 
centralized control, and the impossibility of maintaining that 
control when the Empire expanded to Delhi and the Pan jab, 
with a pleasure-loving Peshwa like Balaji, and mutually 
jealous families of military leaders. The extracts relating to 
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Panipat do not tell us more about the battle itself, the rout 
of the Marathas having been too complete to allow of 
dispatches. But they indicate many points of interest such 
as the willingness of the Afghan, Ahmad Shah, to negotiate, 
and the note of warning struck by several of the Marathas 
including Nana Fadnavis. Some interesting points are made 
clear, such as the date of Jayappa Sindhia’s murder, which 
caused such continuing bad blood between the Marathas and 
the Rajputs. It is shown to have occurred in 1755, while 
Grant Duff placed it doubtfully, and Kincaid and Parasnis 
with no expression of doubt, in 1759. The papers relating to 
the Battle and Treaty of Udgir show how the Nizam was saved 
from entire subjugation by the Marathas, firstly by the 
presence of the French force under Bussy, and afterwards, 
when that force had been withdrawn, by the invasion of 
Ahmad Shah Durani. If that subjugation had taken place, 
the history of India must have been very different. To those 
with any knowledge of the Marathi tongue, the extracts, 
couched in simple straightforward language, and often in 
the words of the army commanders themselves, make very 
interesting reading. 

P. R. C. 


Iranica 

By L. D. Barnett 

1. Der Ursprung der Magier und die zarathustrische 
Religion. By Giuseppe Messina, S.I. (Scripta Pontificii 
Instituti Biblici.) 9| X 6J, pp. 102. Roma : Pontificio 
Istituto Biblico, 1930. 

Beep and accurate scholarship is one of the fine traditions 
of the Reverend Father’s Order, and his work fully conforms 
to that high standard. His main conclusions, as summarized 
by himself, are as follows : (1) Pliny in his account of magice 
(xxx, 1 ff.) derives the original elements of that art from 
Persia and Zoroaster, and distinguishes this from later magic. 
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which was of Jewish-Egyptian and Chaldsean origin. (2) The 
source of Pliny’s account is Apion’s vepl iiayov, which in turn 
was based upon the writings of Bolus-Demetrius, a fanciful 
and unreliable Pythagorean, and the irepl pAycuy of Hermippus 
of Alexandria, who drew upon trustworthy authors of the 
fifth and fourth centuries b.c. (3) These sources used by 
Hermippus give details which show distinctively Zarathustrian 
features. Among them is Xanthus the Lydian ; and they 
name as teacher of Zarathustra Agonaces, to be corrected to 
Azonaces, i.e. d-zdnak, “ der tiichtig Weise,” a title of Ahura 
Mazdah. (4) Zarathustrian Magians, especially after the 
conquests of Cyrus, came into contact with Babylon and tried 
to assimilate Chaldaean doctrines from about the fourth 
century B.c. ; evidences are the document transmitted by 
Cosmas Hierosolymitanus, the inscriptions of Arebsun, and 
lists of Zarathustra ’s successors. (5) Later Avestan and 
Middle-Persian literature, though widely diverging from 
genuine Zarathustrian doctrine, regards itself as the repository 
of the latter, and is strongly opposed to sorcery, which it 
regards as deriving from Babylon. The Magians’ mantic art 
differed from that of Babylon. (6) In the Gathas tmga~ 
denotes a gift, i.e. the religion of Zarathustra as a gift of 
Ahura Mazdah ; hence magavan- means a recipient of this 
bounty, a Mazdayasnian ; magu- and moyu- are later forma- 
tions with the same meaning. (7) The Magians were not a 
race, but an order or close community. (8) The religious side 
of Z.’s doctrine, owing to its abstract and difhcult character, 
appealed only to a small circle, viz. the Magians and the 
princes and nobles educated by them ; his social doctrines, 
however, were intelligible to all. Hence the discrepancy 
between the inscriptions of Behistun, with their aristocratic 
professions of faith, and the accounts of Herodotus, who 
describes the religion of the masses. The revolt of Gaumata 
was an effort on the part of the Magians to secure victory for 
Z.’s reforms, which had not been very successful in Persia. 
(9) The Magians, however, failed to preserve Z.’s doctrines in 
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their purity. In the attempt to get over the discrepancies of 
Gathic teachings, and under the pressure of the ancient 
nature-worship, they diverged more and more from Z. ; this 
change had begun already in the fourth century b.c. (10) As 
Magians (i.e. Zarathustrians) existed long before Vistaspa, 
an earlier date must be assigned to Z. This date may be 
positively determined by the statement of Xanthus (Diog. 
Lasrt., Proem. 2) that Z. lived 600 years before the campaign 
of Xerxes. 

Though Quellenkritik is somewhat uncertain, the first three 
of these conclusions may well be correct in the main. But 
on two points a caveat must be entered. Firstly, it is not 
legitimate to alter Pliny’s Agonacen to Azonacen and to 
explain the latter as a-zdnak ; for even if the emendation 
were permissible, one may doubt whether a word d-zdnak 
existed as early as the source of Hermippus. Far more 
questionable, however, is the importance attached to the 
statement of Xanthus. It is really amazing that Father 
Messina has failed to notice the damning fact that “ Xanthus ” 
as quoted by Diogenes Laertius refers to the conquest of Persia 
by Alexander, and therefore must be considerably later than 
that event. ^ I may add that I cannot share Father Messina’s 
belief in the story of the transport of the Zarathustrian scrip- 
tures to Egypt and their translation into Greek. The fourth 
and fifth conclusions may be accepted, with due reservations 
as to details. The sixth, which is one of the most important, 
is well argued, and seems to have not a little in its favour. 
On the other hand, since maga- was an ancient word probably 
familiar in religious connections (cf. the Vedic magJid-), it 
may have been in use for many centuries before Z. to denote 
a religious teaching or dispensation of the old dsevic cults ; 
and this use may have continued after Z., so that there were 
two orders of Magians, the Zarathustrians, and the non- 
Zarathustrians, which ultimately — not later than the fourth 
century B.c. — coalesced. The seventh and eighth inferences 

^ Cf. Hertel, Methode d. arischen Forschung, p. 44 f. 

JRAS. JULY 1931. 44 
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are plausible ; the ninth is obviously true. The tenth, 
however, must be contested. For my own part, I have an 
open mind on the question of the date of Z. ; but the facts 
must be fairly stated. What Father Messina brings forward 
on pp. 49-2 is not cogent evidence ; it consists only of 
(o) the statements of “ Xanthus ”, a post-Alexandrian 
writer, and of still later authors, and (b) the appearance of a 
name in cuneiform lists of kings read as Mazdalcu, which is 
supposed to prove that the bearer was a Mazdayasnian, but 
which really proves nothing.^ As against this, native tradition 
(cf. Agathias, ii, 24), and some arguments adduced by Hertel, 
are in favour of the later date. The latter view, therefore, 
seems slightly more probable. As to the question whether 
Magians existed before Darius, it may be admitted that, 
although there is no direct evidence for the technical use of 
the word maga- and its derivatives before the fifth century B.c., 
yet the Greek fidyos in writers of that century ^ suggests the 
probability of a considerably earlier date for its introduction, 
which would carry back the original Avestic word beyond the 
middle of the sixth century. This may be cited as evidence 
either against Hertel’s date for Zarathustra or in favour 
of the existence of pre-Zarathustrian Magians, according to 
one’s taste. But to whichever side the reader’s judgment 
may incline on this and other points, he will gratefully 
acknowledge his debt to the Reverend Father for a remarkably 
able and interesting book. 

2. The Gathas. Translated and summarized by Khodabax 
Edalji Punegak. (The Sarosh K. R. Gama Prize 
Essays. K. R. Gama, Oriental Institute Publications, 
No. 3.) 8| X 5J, pp. i -f i -k 59. Bombay : D. B. 

Tareporevala, 1929 (?). 


^ See BSOS. iv, p. 388, where I have adduced the judgment of Mr. Sidney 
Smith. 

• Father Messina appropriately cites also the Syriac m'ghusd, " eine 
Versteinerung ans spiitestens dem funften Jahrhundert v. Chr. ” (p. 67). 
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3. Die Gathas von Zaeathustea. Aus dem Persischen 

iibersetzt und erlautert. Von H. Kazemzadeh-Iean- 
SCHAHR. 9x6, pp. 109. Berlin-Steglitz : Orientalische 
Zeitsckriftenverlag, 1930. 

Mr. Punegar modestly claims no finality for liis translation. 
In this he is right; we may indeed venture to go further 
and suggest that he is only at the beginning, if even so far. 
His version, couched in very unidiomatic and sometimes 
scarcely intelligible English, and often grammatically wrong,^ 
reads into the Gathic words ideas of much later ages,^ and his 
paraphrases are in accordance. The book is of no scientific 
value whatever. 

The German translation is equally “ imbrauchbar ” for 
scholars. It appears to be a German version of Pur-i Da’ud’s 
Persian rendering, and is certainly far from being a faithful 
reproduction of the original. The translator has, moreover, 
rearranged the verses throughout in accordance with his 
own ideas of the Prophet’s intentions (e.g. he gives us first 
Y. xxix. 1-4, 9, 3, 4, 10, 5, 7, 8, 11, then xxviii. 1-6, xliii. 
5, 9, 7, 8, 11-13, 15, xlv. 8, xliii. 10, 4, 6, 14, 16, xxviii. 9-11, 
xliii. 1-3, and so forth), and adorns this patchwork with mostly 
futile “ exoteric ” and “ esoteric ” explanations. The pity 
of it ! 

4. The Agrarian System in Ancient India. By U. N. 

Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D. (Calcutta University Readership 
Lectures, 1930.) 8^ X 5J, pp. i + 123 -f i. Calcutta : 
University of Calcutta, 1930. 

The five lectures comprised in this book are an able and 
on the whole an instructive survey of the relations of the 
Crown to the land in ancient India. The first, after a review 
of conditions in the ages represented by the Vedas and 


' Thus he renders yl) “ whereby ” (xxviii, 2, etc.). 

* For example, xsaSra is with him “ volitional power ” ; gam ranyd- 
skmtim is " the rotating earth ” ; Gius urvan- is “ the Soul or Essence of 
the Universe ”. 
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Brahmanas, sets forth what the Smrtis and Kautalya have to 
tell us on the amount, incidence, and mode of assessment of 
the Crown’s revenues from the soil, on the Crown domains, 
and on the growing practice of granting assignments to 
Brahmans and others ; and the next three lectures continue 
the investigation of these and germane topics through the 
ages until the twelfth century. Some very interesting and 
important developments are made clear in the course of these 
studies, such as the gradual extension of assignments and 
the system of chiefs’ estates introduced under the Rajput 
dynasties. The author also maintains that the grants of the 
Vakatakas are the first to refer definitely to land-revenue, 
though we may be allowed to doubt his argument ex silentio 
that they “ mark the beginnings of the land revenue properly 
so called in this part of the country ” (p. 46), as well as his 
interpretation of the terms udranga and uparikara as 
permanent and temporary tenants,^ and several other points. 

The main object of the fifth lecture is to trace the growth 
of the Crown’s control over the soil and to decide the vexed 
problem whether the king was really the owner (svSmin) 
of the state’s territory as a whole. After a survey of the 
data Dr. Ghoshal answers the latter question in the negative.^ 
I fear, however, that he has not adequately met all the 
arguments of the case, especially those set forth by Dr. 
Breloer. In favour of the theory of Crown ownership of the 
soil we have : (a) the express statements of Katyayana, 
Gautama, Manu (with Medhatithi), and Bhattasvamin , 
(6) the evidence of Megasthenes and the Chinese travellers,® 
(c) the caess where kings actually resumed grants of land 


^ In passing we may also note a slip : on p. 65 the Caulukyas of Gujarat 
are called the “ Chalukya dynasty*'. 

* In my notice of Dr. Ghoshars Contributions to the History of the Hindu 
Revenue System {JRAS. 1931, p. 165) I inadvertently misrepresented him 
by stating that he had ** wholeheartedly *’ accepted the opposite view of 
Dr. Breloer. In this I was mistaken, and I regret the error. 

® On Hiuen Tsang’s evidence see particularly Dr. Ghoshal’s own remarks 
in his Contr, to the Hist, of the Hindu Rev. Syst.y pp. 225 f. 
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made to Brahmans (the Bahur grant, SII. ii, p. 513 fE.) or 
reserved to themselves the right to do so in the event of 
misconduct (as in the Chammak grant, CII. ii, p. 235 fE.), 
and (d) the fact that the British foimd no private ownership 
of land, and practically had to invent it. Against this we have 
(e) the dictum of Jaimini, VI. vii, 2, that the land is 
“ unreserved for all ”, sarvdn praty avisistatvat, which a 
series of later writers — Sahara, Madhava, and Khandadeva 
in loco, as well as Nilakantha in his Vyavahdra-rmyukha — 
explain to mean that the king is not the owner of the soil, 
hut only its guardian ; (/) the references of the Smrtis and 
Kautalya to alienation of land, and (g) the records of such 
alienations in inscriptions. Here are two distinct lines of 
theory and practice, which simply cannot he brought “ under 
one hat Dr. Ghoshal attempts this feat hy the heroic 
expedient of calling the evidences of (a) mere “ legal maxims ” 
intended only to justify the Crown’s action in levying taxes 
on the land, while he explains away Megasthenes hy a not 
very prohahle supposition ^ and ignores the other points. 
This is not convincing. If the doctrine of Crown ownership 
was a “ legal maxim ”, a Smrtikara who introduced it in his 
hook cheek hy jowl heside an account of alienation of real 
ownership by private persons must have been a fool ; and 
the Smrtikaras, though mostly rather indifferent lawyers, 
were not fools. Following Dr. Breloer, we may explain the 
cases of (f) and (g) as alienations of usufruct only ; it is also 
possible that (/) was derived in principle from an early age 
when the Crown was not yet universally recognised as the 
land-owner ; but there still remains an irreconcilable 
antagonism between (a), (b), (c), and (d) on the one hand 
and (e) on the other. This opposition is a real one, based upon 
fundamental facts of history. At first the land was considered 
to belong to the tribe or population of the state, and was 

' “ By the end of the fourth century before Christ, it seems, the royal 
farms let out to the cultivators on lease had become so important that, 
according to one version of Megasthenes' description they formed the whole 
territory of the State ” (p. 78). 
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owned, I conceive, by public bodies such as village com- 
munities, possibly also in some cases by private persons.' 
Then the kings, who levied bali on all lands, began to put 
forward a claim to be the owners of them— with some justice 
in cases where they had conquered them in war.* Some of 
the Brahmans admitted this claim. Others resisted, because 
the old theory of community-ownership squared better their 
practice of living in joint villages and with their pet fiction 
that originally the whole world belonged to the Brahmans 
and the Ksatriyas were merely their deputies,* and because 
by urging this objection they thought to strengthen the case 
for their insatiable demand for land-assignments ; and they 
maintained a theoretical opposition until modern times. 
But in practice their intransigence was ineffective, and the 
Crown ruled as the real owner of the soil until changing 
conditions weakened its control, and in some regions gave 
birth to a baronial feudalism. And then the Muslims came. 

L. D. Barnett. 

Le Dogme et la Philosophie DU Bouddhisme (fitudes 
sur I’Histoire des Religions). Par Louis de la Vallee 
Poussin. x 4|,pp. 213. Paris : Gabriel Beauchesne, 
1930. 

It should become a matter of critical interest, when the 
sagacious and savant author of these Etudes has written Finis 
to them, to elicit in a comprehensive review just what and 
how much he has built in the edifice of our knowledge about 
Buddhism. May he live to write many more Etudes ! In 

1 That in Vedic times the arable lands of the Aryan village were held in 
private ownership, as Dr. Ghoshal maintains, seems to me disputable ; it is 
equally possible that they were held in joint ownership by the heads of 
households, but that each of the latter owned likewise a patch or two of 
private land adjoining his house, just like the pilaikkadai and kollai of the 
Tamil joint-village. 

® Such a claim was admitted even by the recalcitrant Brahmans ; see 
pp. 101 S. of the present work. 

• Cf. Mahdbh., Santi-p., Ixxii, 10 ff., and Baden Powell’s Land Systems 
of British India, iii, p. 158. 
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the limited space and time for a brief review, I would only tell 
tbe reader what here he may look for. He will find the dual 
title handled first (in Parts I and II) successively, and then 
in their mutual relations, namely, under “ Origins of the 
Philosophy ” and then as in mutual conflict. In conclusion, 
there are half a hundred pages of notes, offering those often 
wise and shrewd sayings which constitute for me, more than 
his examples of more general treatment, our real indebtedness 
to the author’s erudition and good sense. 

For not to any man or woman can it be given to achieve 
in 163 small pages any satisfactory treatment of that history 
of a world of centuries in religious thought, which we now 
call Buddhism ! Least of all, when that history of changing 
ideas and changed skies is envisaged as dogmas (le dogme) 
wrapped up in “a very characteristic philosophy ” (p. 81). 
Professor de la Vallee Poussin knows this as well as the best 
of us, and the result of his awareness and his great erudition 
leaves us with a sense of having been browsing awhile in a 
vast field ripe for historical criticism, browsing on wise and 
witty sayings, and departing without a real sense of having 
gained that sammddiUki which he calls La Bonne Vue. 
A right view ought to leave with us a vista of the founding of 
a world religion as the work, the half smothered work, of an 
inspired man longing to bring the joyous compassion to 
the Many, of a mandate expanding, in some way where it had 
proved weak, the best religious teaching of his day and his 
country, and so bringing new light to men on their nature and 
possibilities. How can this be so when La Bonne Vue, accepted 
as that of the original Sakya, is called “ consciousness of 
sorrow and of impermanence as universal ” 1 Conceive 
yourselves preaching a gospel to the Many in such terms ! 
Was any great religion ever built on a message shrinking, 
wilting, negating the outlook on life of the man, the very 
man ? We echo the sad little moan of the Kosalan wood 
sprite (in the Vana-Samyutta ) : — ■ 

Where are those Gotama-disciphs gone ? 
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and Gotama himself ? We learn more that is true of them and 
of “ Sakya ” in the admirable little introduction than in all 
the rest of the book. 

But it is perhaps inevitable that prolonged study in the 
academic literature of mediaeval Buddhist doctors, whence 
one emerges, it would seem, with the conviction that nairdtmya 
is its one philosophic keynote, should predispose the 
student to see, in the Pitakan worsening of the jmrusa in 
the puggala, in the worsening of adhyatma in attaniya, the real 
teaching of the Sakyamuni. I also tried, without our author’s 
erudition, to get at some philosophic bases in the Pitakas — 
years ago it was — but the result was, that never did I get 
back to Gotama and the first Gotama-savaka, to Sariputta, 
for instance, who put foremost in teaching the mastery of the 
very man over the mind — ^not much nairdtmya there, is 
there ? 

The writer, with characteristic modesty, tells us he has 
hurried this book out while waiting for some one to publish 
one which gives the three or four “ plans sur lesquels se 
developpe la verite bouddhique . . While he was writing 
these words, I was trying my best to do this. But it were 
rash to hope this generation will judge the gap is in any degree 
filled thereby. But of this thing I am convinced : Sakya 
(to give the thing its proper name) is not to be rightly, that is, 
historically solved, by starting with the Abhidharmakosa, 
with its frightful canker of the Not-man full-grown, and 
working backwards. It is with the greater Upanishads that 
we must start, and come to the Maitri, noting all the way 
how Brahmans too had been teaching “ en dehors des cadres 
brahmaniques ”, and then look to our Pitakas, prose and 
verse, for survivals of a buried gospel, which sought to expand 
that “ framework ” with a great teaching concerning the 
very man and how he lived and should live. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 
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The Historical Flood and Certain Facts. By Lt.-Com. 

Victor L. Trumper, K.N.K. (ret.). 8 x 5^, pp. vi + 26. 

The Scriptural Literature Press, Bangalore, 1930. 

A “ Foreword ” written by W. C. Irvine asserts that the 
author has proved the veracity of the story of the Flood in 
Genesis ; that it covered the whole earth and that by proving 
this story to be true the entire theory of evolution is destroyed. 
Many such brochures are written nowadays, inspired largely 
by the finding of flood strata at Kish and Ur. It has been 
pointed out repeatedly by archaeologists that the various 
layers of sand precipitated by floods in cities along the course 
of the Euphrates are purely local affairs ; one of unusual 
severity gave rise to the Sumerian, Babylonian, Aramaic 
(as told by Lucian concerning Hierapolis, or Bambyce), 
and Hebrew legends. First of all the author attacks the 
geologists and denies the great ages assigned by them to 
various strata in the earth’s surface. He then discusses the 
Babylonian and Hebrew versions of the Flood story, severely 
censuring the articles on the Flood in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible and the Encyclopcedia Britannica. Also the 
Weld-Blundell Prism at Oxford, with its account of the pre- 
diluvian kings, and reference to the Flood is taken as strictly 
literal history. In discussing Mr. Woolley’s discovery of 
the Flood at Ur, the author apparently believes that this is 
the Oxford Field Museum Expedition, and cites Professor 
Sollas’ article in the Daily Telegraph, 3rd June, 1929, as a 
discussion of the Ur stratum. Professor Sollas was referring, 
of course, to Mr. Watelin’s discovery at Kish, not to Ur. The 
author would do well to consult Mr. Harold Peake’s little 
book. The Flood, where all these matters concerning Kish 
and Ur (Warka now comes into the question) are soundly 
discussed. Mr. Peake’s book is a safe guide to laymen in these 
matters, and contains only one serious error. The name of 
the Sumerian hero of the Flood is still read Ziusiiddu by him, 
for Ziusudra = Xisuthros. The name Noah has now been 
correctly explained by philologists as meaning “ the far 
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away ”, from an Ethiopic root, undoubtedly common to 
Semitic languages, and he is called the ullu, ullus, “ the far 
away ” in Hittite, a word from which Olusseus, Ulixes Odysseus 
in Greek and Latin is probably derived. “ The far away ” as 
a name of the Babylonian {ruku) and Hebrew (Noah) hero of 
the Flood refers to the legend of his having been translated 
to the land of the blessed whither Gilgamish sought him 
beyond the seas. The Sumerian version states that he was 
translated to Dilmun. 

S. Langdon. 


Histoire de l’Extreme-Orient. Par Rene Grousset. 

Two vols., 10 X 6^, pp. xvi -f 769, 33 plates, 7 maps. 

Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1929. 250 francs. 

In 621 pages of text and footnotes (plus 148 pages of 
bibliography and index) the subject treated covers in space 
about 110 degrees of longitude (from the western limits of 
the conquests of Genghiz KEan to the eastern shores of Korea) 
and 50 degrees of latitude, and in time from a date anterior 
to pre-Aryan India and pre-Chinese China to modern times ; 
and within these limits of space and time the author deals 
with the origins of the races, the rise and fall of dynasties, 
the thoughts and religion of the peoples, the art and literature 
of each nation. It may be asked how this has been possible : 
by the most rigid compression, by cutting everything to the 
bare bones. India is dealt with in 174 pages, China in 179, 
Indo-China in 76, and the Mongol Empire of Genghiz Khan 
and Kubilai in 93 pages ; even the political and military 
history of the Ming and Tsing dynasties, in touch as they 
were with Europe, is summarized in 33 pages. Japan is 
excluded, except to throw a sidelight on religion. 

For the romanization of the Oriental languages having 
alphabets (Sanskrit and other tongues of India, Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, Mongol) M. Grousset adopts the inter- 
national system, as modified occasionally by the great 
authority of M. Pelliot ; but for Chinese he adopts the French 
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pronunciation, according to the system adopted by the 
T’oung Pao, the Journal Asialique, and the Bulletin de I’&ole 
frangaise d’ Extreme-Orient. He recognizes a difficulty ; — 
Nos transcriptions chinoises etant basees sur la prononcia- 
tion fran 9 aise, tandis que les transcriptions de toutes les 
autres langues asiatiques sont phonetiques, une certaine 
discordance ne peut etre evitee quand les noms chinois 
voisinent avec des mots Sanskrits ou musulmans. 

The discordance is for the scholar reduced to a minimum 
by the author’s practice of printing as a footnote the Chinese 
ideograph for nearly every Chinese name, although occasion- 
ally the reader receives a shock when in the text he meets 
well-known places as Changhai, Chensi, Chantong, etc. 

The work has seven very valuable historical maps and 
thirty-three plates illustrative of the state of art in different 
ages and coimtries ; sixty -two pages of a valuable classified 
bibliography ; and eighty-six pages of an index of proper 
names (additional to those in the bibliography) and Oriental 
words, indicating the page on which will be found the 
ideographs of Chinese names. 

H. B. Morse. 


South Indian Portraits in Stone and Metal. By T. G. 
Aravamutham, M.A., B.L. X 4f, pp. xv 96, 
with 42 illustrations inset. London : Luzac and Co., 
1930. 

Portrait Sculpture in South India. By the same author. 
9f X 6, pp. xvi -f 100, with plates containing 34 figures. 
London : The India Society, 1931. 

Since 1919, when Mr. K. P. Jayaswal astonished the older 
school of Orientalists by his proposed readings of the short 
inscriptions on the two statues found some 120 years ago at 
Patna (now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta) as the names 
of two kings of the Saisunaga dynasty engraved in characters 
of the period, the study of portrait sculpture in ancient India 
has received fresh impetus. In the two volumes now before 
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US, Mr. Aravamutham presents a connected account of most 
of the examples so far known in South India of sculptures in 
stone and metal that are either definitely identifiable as 
portraying individuals or that can reasonably be regarded as 
portraits. Though published separately, owing to circum- 
stances explained by him, the two volumes form but parts 
of a single work. The smaller volume, printed first, should 
be read as complementary to the larger one, which, though 
printed later, contains the earlier portions of the original 
manuscript. Beginning with a brief survey of such sculpture 
in India as a whole, Mr. Aravamutham proceeds to deal with 
the best authenticated specimens hitherto found in southern 
India, arranging them chronologically under (1) Early, from 
the age of the Amaravati stupa to the close of the Pallava 
regime, (2) Medieval, from the rise of the Cholas till the end 
of the fourteenth century, and (3) Modern, from the fifteenth 
century on. Thereafter special chapters are devoted to the 
portraiture of Saints and Preceptors ; to Material, Method, and 
Motif ; and to Memorial Stones. In the smaller volume earlier 
chapters are summarized, and the sculptures further discussed 
according to their type, e.g. those intended for purposes of 
worship, memorial temples and stones, and statues to 
ancestors, etc. 

Mr. Aravamutham treats the subject more from the point 
of view of a scholar of broad outlook than of a sculpture 
expert. He can appreciate other aspects of his theme besides 
those that appeal to the artist. On controversial points his 
arguments are stated with fairness ; while his views are often 
fresh and suggestive. He has made a useful contribution to 
a very interesting subject, written in an easy and clear style. 
The work is abimdantly illustrated, the excellence of the 
plates in the second volume calling for a special word of 
praise. 


C. E. A. W. 0. 
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The Antiquities of Sind, with Historical Outline. By 
H. CousENS, M.E.A.S. Archceological Survey of India, 
Vol. XL VI, Imperial Series. 12J x 9|, pp. vii, 184 ; 
pis. 103 (4 in colour) ; map 1. Calcutta : Govern- 
ment of India Central Publication Branch. 1929. 
£3 8s. 9rf. 

In this richly illustrated volume Mr. Henry Cousens, 
who worked for so many years in Western India and the 
Indus delta, has incorporated descriptions of the remains 
of archaeological and historical interest at all the most 
important sites in Sind as known and explored up to the 
year 1924. There is consequently but a brief reference 
(p. 168) to the Mohenjo-Daro site, where the excavations 
that have been carried on since 1922 have revealed the 
remains of a prehistoric civilization dating back to about 
3000 B.C., or perhaps even earlier. In respect of the other 
localities in the province the information given will be found 
generally up-to-date. 

In order to appreciate and correlate the evidence of the 
archseological remains in the lower valley and delta of the 
Indus, it is essential to consider them in their geographical 
and historical settings ; Mr. Cousens has rightly, therefore, 
before describing individual sites, devoted preliminary 
sections to the physical features, especially the rivers and 
their shifting courses, and to the history of the country. 
He has also appended a useful map — though on rather too 
small a scale — marking most of the sites referred to. There 
is no more interesting, yet no more difficult, problem than 
that of ascertaining the ancient courses of the rivers of Sind. 
The great extent of the remains found at Mohenjo-Daro 
and the high standard of living disclosed thereby indicate 
that the place must have been served by one of the great 
waterways of the country ; some of the objects found also 
seem to point to communication with the sea. We are led 
to the conjecture that one of the principal channels of the 
Indus flowed by the site in prehistoric times. The remains 
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at Mahorta, or Maihota, perhaps point to a similar conclusion. 
We know that in the times of the early Arab geographers 
(ninth to twelfth centuries) Mansura, built on the site of the 
more ancient Brahmanabad lay between two principal branches 
of the river, owing to the shifting of which the site 
subsequently became a sandy desert, only to be rendered 
habitable in recent times by the construction of the Jamrao 
canal and its tributaries. Again, in Ibn Batiita’s time 
(c. A.D. 1333) Laharl (Lahorl Bandar) was “ on the shore 
of the ocean ”, close to where the Indus debouched. This 
mouth of the river was probably the Khur {“ mouth ” or 
“ estuary ”) of Diul Sind (i.e. Debal in Sind) referred to by 
SidI ‘All in his Muhli (a.d. 1554). The present name, 
Khudi Creek, of the channel that passes near the ruins of 
Lahorl Bandar may be compared with this. When Alexander 
Hamilton visited Sind in 1699 he sailed up this mouth to 
the harbour of Lahorl, but thence he had to proceed by land 
to Tatta, so we may assume that the river had abandoned 
this channel before his time. The ruins of Lahorl Bandar 
are now 10 or 12 miles from the sea. Again, we know that 
the river, which, higher up, used for at least three or four 
centuries to flow about 12 miles to the east of the present city 
of Hyderabad and then past Nasrpur, altered its course about 
1758, adopting more or less the present channel, which passes 
some 3 miles west of Hyderabad. It is chiefly owing to 
this constant shifting and the resultant obliteration of old 
sites that the route of Alexander the Great through Sind 
to the sea in 325 b.c. has hitherto defied identification. 

The fullest accounts are those devoted to Brahmanabad- 
Mansura, Dewal-Thathah and the Buddhist stupa at Mirpur 
&as. It is more than 30 years since Mr. Cousens confirmed 
by his own exploration the identification of the site of the 
once famous city of Brahmanabad made by Mr. Bellasis 
in 1854. It was on this site that the Muhammadan city of 
Mansura, so frequently mentioned by the early Arab 
geographers and Muhammadan historians, was established. 
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The exploration of the ruins, so far as he was able to carry 
this out, has enabled Mr. Cousens to make several interesting 
suggestions, including one as to the position of the 
Muhammadan fort Mahfuza, a name that was probably 
applied to the citadel, or part “ protected ” by fortifications. 
While Mr. Bellasis atributed the destruction of the cities 
to an earthquake, Mr. Cousens inclines to the theory of a 
sack by an enemy, who put the inhabitants to the sword. 
The earthquake hypothesis seems to conform with the evidence 
we have elsewhere in this province of seismic action ; and 
this and the shifting of the rivers that fertilized the land 
might well have combined to necessitate the abandonment 
of the site. In connexion with the remains of the stupa 
discovered by him at Depar Ghangro, 6 miles N.E. of the 
Brahmanabad site, which is identified with the Sawandi 
(? might this not be a corruption of sramam dih) mentioned 
in the Mujmalu ’t-tatvdnkh as having been built by the king 
of Kashmir, a very interesting suggestion is thrown out 
that the tradition might refer to the great Kanishka. When 
treating of the age of the Sudheran-jo-dhado stupa, the further 
suggestion is made that Kanishka, whose dominions included 
Sind, may have had a series of stupas erected along the Indus 
valley to commemorate a visit to that province ; and the 
remains found at Sue Vihar and Shorkot are called to mind. 

Mr. Cousens’ reasons for locating the original ancient town 
of Debal or Dewal in the immediate vicinity of the com- 
paratively modern Tatta were published in 1897 (Progress 
Report, A.S.W.I., for the year ending June, 1897). Further 
experience and study confirm him in the views then expressed, 
for which there is much justification. The details of the objects 
found during the exploration of the stupa at Mirpur Kha s 
supplemented by the subsequent finds by Mr. Bhandarkar 
at the same site, provide much matter for speculation. If 
the original stupa at Sudheran-jo-dhado should be assignable, 
as proposed by Mr. Bhandarkar, to a date not later than 
that of Kanishka, and if the other stupas exposed at Mirpur 
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Khas. Thul Mir Rukan, Depar Ghangro and near Jarak 
must, as Mr. Cousens holds, be relegated to the same period, 
we should obtain some indication of the probable courses 
of the main river channels at the beginning of the Christian 
era, as it is but reasonable to suppose that the sites selected 
for the erection of such monuments were situated in well- 
populated areas or else adjoined ancient highways. In the 
conditions of Sind this means that they were alongside 
or not far from the principal river channels. The existence 
of the remains of many old forts by the banks of what was 
formerly perhaps the course of the Hakra, or “ lost river ” 
(p. 171), may be cited in support of such a deduction. It 
is a pity that these sites have not been marked on the map. 

The author is to be congratulated on the excellence of the 
numerous drawings and of many of the photographs, especially 
those in colour, reproduced in the plates. 

C. E. A. W. 0. 


The Shahnamah of Fikdausi. The Book of the Persian 
Kings, with 24 illustrations from a fifteenth century 
Persian manuscript in the possession of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, described by J. V. S. Wilkinson, with 
an introduction on the paintings by Laurence Binyon. 
12 X 9, pp. XX 4- 92, pis. 24. London : Oxford University 
Press, 1931. £2 2s. 

This volume, finely printed by the Oxford University Press, 
and adorned with twenty-four fine plates engraved and 
printed by Messrs. Henry Stone & Son, Ltd., of Banbury, 
is a fine example at once of British book-making and British 
scholarship. The plates are a joy to the eye, and the letter- 
press contains all that is necessary to the student who desires 
to understand something of this fascinating chapter of the 
world’s art. Mr. Laurence Binyon’s penetrating introduction 
is a serious contribution to our understanding of this period 
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in the art of Persia and its relation to the rest of the civilized 
world. Mr. Wilkinson has an unusual power of conveying to 
the English reader, in his descriptions, a sense of the vital 
qualities of the subject of his memoir— a book which was for 
900 years to Persia what the Bible was to the England of 
Elizabeth. 

Firdausi, in truth, deserves to be dwelt upon line by line 
in the way that nothing but a translation lesson will ever enable 
one to do, and so to get all his pictures and thoughts leisurely 
into one’s mind. Construing, in such a case, is the grosser 
medium through which alone all the beauty can be trans- 
mitted because else we travel too fast and more than half 
of it escapes us. As Thomas Arnold once wrote of Shakespeare, 
“ I verily think that one would after a time almost give out 
light in the dark after having been steeped in such an 
atmosphere of brilliance.” 

Many Persians appear, of recent years, to have left off 
reading their poets because, as Pascal said of the Jesuits, 
it he had spent his time in reading them fully he would have 
read a great many very indifferent books. There is, however 
no fear lest Firdausi suffer an eclipse, and the present reviewer 
is confident that if a worthy edition of Firdausi could be 
produced, with reproductions of early illustrations of the 
quality of those shown in this volume, it would do more to 
inspire the youth of Persia than the edicts of a century of 
National Assemblies. Nor is the study of the Shahnamah 
less necessary for Europeans who are in contact with modern 
Persia, for Firdausi’s classic work has so coloured all Persian 
literature, and many Persian institutions, that no one can 
be considered an educated man who is not acquainted with 
its contents. 

This book is admirably calculated to serve such a purpose, 
though its value to the student would have been enhanced 
by a fuller and more critical list of chief authorities 
(cf. Encyclopcedia of Islam), and we wish Mr. Wilkinson had 
given us a translation of Firdausi’s satire against Mahmud, 
JHAS. JULY 1931 45 
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wliicli, whether authentic or not, is familiar to every Persian, 
be he gentle or simple. 

In conclusion, be it remembered that it was when Persia 
was at the height of its glory that poets were honoured and 
the fine arts encouraged. Let those who urge national 
economy at the expense of these manifestations of what is 
best in the spirit of man remember this, and recall to mind 
that no work, other than religious, has retained its hold so 
long upon the affections of a nation, as Firdausi predicted in 
the last of his sixty thousand couplets, which I quote (in 
Warner’s translation), parallel with Ovid’s not less famous 
lines : — 

" My life from days of youth to eld " And now I have finished a work 

hath sped which neither the wrath of Jove 

In talk and hearkening what nor fire nor steel nor all-con- 

othera said. Burning Time can destroy. Soon 

When this, my famous tale, was my physical being shall be 

done at last brought to naught and my 

O’er all the realm my reputation uncertain life shall be ended, 

past. then I shall be raised in my better 

All men of prudence, rede, and part to immortality among the 

Faith will give lofty stars of the firmament, and 

Applause to me when I have my name shall never die.” — 

ceased to live, Ovid. 

Yet live I shall ; the seed of words 
have I 

Flung broad-cast and henceforth 
I shall not die.” — FiBDAtrsi. 

A. T. W. 


The History of Jehangir. By Francis Gladwin. Edited 
with notes by Eao Bahadur K. V. Eangaswami 
Aiyangar, M.A., Principal, H.H. the Maharaja’s 
College of Arts, Trivandrum, pp. xxiii + 184. Madras : 
B. G. Paul & Co., 1930. Rs. 5. 

Gladwin’s account of Jahangir, which was published in 
1788, and is now somewhat difficult to obtain, was based 
on the work now usually known as the Tuzuk-i-Jahangtri, 
and, since the publication in 1909—14 of an exact translation 
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of that work by Beveridge and Rogers, scholars will scarcely 
wish to refer again to Gladwin. But it is not always easy 
for the ordinary reader to lay hands on the translation by 
Beveridge and Rogers, and it was well worth while to have 
brought out, as Mr. Rangaswami Aiyangar has done, a reprint 
of Gladwin’s book in a cheap and readable form. The editor 
has rightly refrained from overloading the reprint with 
comment. His notes, which are confined to references to 
other histories, are concise and unobtrusive ; and he has 
affixed a short and informing preface, which embodies the 
gist of our existing information regarding Gladwin and the 
sources of his work. 

As a reprint the book is in some respects disappointing. 
In the reprint of a book it is no doubt excusable in certain 
respects to diverge from the scholastic ideal which postulates 
an absolute copy of the original. It was open to the editor, 
for instance, to substitute, if he so desired, capital letters for 
the italics used by Gladwin, but then he should have done 
this consistently. It was possibly justifiable on financial 
grounds to omit the words in Persian script which Gladwin 
inserted, but on one or two occasions (see, e.g., s.v. Ahdyan, 
on p. 176) this renders the reprint unintelligible. The spelling 
of names should have meticulously followed the original 
instead of being sometimes arbitrarily altered (as “ Lahore ” 
for “ Lahoor ” and “ Subahdars ” for “ Soobhadars ”) and 
sometimes carelessly disfigured (as “ Aby Aly Sina ” for 
“ Abu Aly Sina ”, and “ AtjT Jehangiry ” — “ Jehangir’s 
Ofience ” for “ Jehangir’s Essence ”). Gladwin, moreover, 
published with his book a small list of errata, but this list 
is not reproduced, and the text is published without making 
the corrections indicated by the author. There are defects 
from the scholar’s point of view and, though they may not 
affect the value or the interest of the book to the general 
reader, they could have been avoided, and will, it is hoped, 
disappear if the book reaches another edition. 


Anon. 
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Beitrage zue historischen Geographie, Kulturgeo- 

GRAPHIE, EtHNOGRAPHIE U. KaRTOGRAPHIE, VORNEHM- 

LicH DES Orients unter mitarbeit K. Ausseree, etc. 

Edited by Mzik. pp. 202. Leipzig and Vienna, 1929. 

28s. 

A number of scholars, among them also some lady pro- 
fessors, students of Dr. Eugen Oberhummer, professor of 
geography at the University of Vienna, are ofiering to the 
beloved teacher on the occasion of his seventieth birthday 
what is called abroad a “ Festgabe ”. Each one of the 
contributors is a man of great standing and it would be 
difficult to single out any of the articles as being superior 
to the other. Only a few may be mentioned here as touching 
upon oriental problems. The first article is devoted to an 
investigation of the famous maps in the Imperial Library of 
Vienna. Professor Ausserer discusses in minute detail the 
famous “ Atlas Blaeu” and he shows the part which the family 
van der Hem has played. The author shows convincingly that 
those ancient maps, originally consisting of a few volumes, 
and then afterwards extended and enlarged by a great 
number of maps and illustrations is the work of the family 
van der Hem. England alone occupies three volumes, and 
many an interesting item referring to the history of England 
in the time of Cromwell and later may here be found inserted 
in its proper place. The next article is by Dr. Jansky, who 
points out the very remarkable fact that the followers of 
Islam have avoided touching the sea. Islam extended only 
on the continent with the exception in the eighteenth century 
of the inhabitants of Oman ; they undertook naval expeditions 
and it is through them that the east coast of Africa has been 
peopled by the Mohammedans. The author finishes his 
article with some political speculations as to the future of 
Islamic countries now that the European nations not only 
command the sea but also begin to occupy Mohammedan 
lands. Then Professor Kahle discusses the second edition 
of the Bahriya of Piri Re’is, and he gives the translation of 
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the first chapter of this second edition which he contemplates 
publishing in its entirety. Dr. Rohr, describes the discovery of 
an unknown MS. of the journey of Vasco da Gama in the east. 
Dr. Taeschner writes on Ibn al Wardi’s description of Constanti- 
nople. Dr. Mzik writes on Parageographic elements in the 
Arabic records of journeys to south-east Asia. Dr. Hiising 
endeavours to locate the island of Panchaia mentioned by 
Euhemeros originally described to have been somewhere 
near Arabia Pelix. The author collects all the information, 
which reads as if we had in Panchaia almost a lost Atlantis, 
the very centre and origin of civilization. 

There is one article by Professor Hermann to which special 
reference should be made. He is following up an old idea 
of his concerning the transfer of geographical names from 
one country to the other. This would explain many difficulties 
in the investigation of ancient tradition and would thus set 
at rest many problems which have hitherto baffled every 
attempt at explanation. In the first place he says that the 
whole history of the Odyssey is more or less a transfer from 
west to east, and the geographical names can best be explained 
if located at the north coast of Africa, or rather, as the Syrta 
which after a time had become destroyed by earthquakes and 
has been silted up. So also he wishes to explain the Red Sea 
by a similar transference from west to east, changing altogether 
our knowledge of ancient geography and topography. That 
such transferences are taking place there can be no doubt 
They are due to migration, and then due to the invasion by 
another nation which substituted their own names for those 
found in the places occupied now by them, and to other 
similar causes. But Professor Hermann carries matters to 
such an extreme that it is impossible to follow him. We feel 
that the ground under us is moving. It is, however, an 
extremely ingenious theory which should not be lost sight of 
in the investigation of the old geographical traditions. The 
book is very compact and beautifully printed. It is illustrated 
with a large number of drawings and maps, and it is a real 
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gift of honour to the venerated professor. It is owing to the 
very numerous illustrations that rather a high price has been 
charged for it. 

M. Gaster. 


Die Orientalischen Religionen im Romischen Heiden- 
TUM. By Franz Cumont. Bearbeitet von Dr. A. 
Burckhardt-Brandenberg. pp. 336. Leipsig and 
Berlin : B. G. Teubner, 1931. 14s. 

In 1928 Professor Cumont was induced by his publisher 
to issue a new and revised edition of his famous lectures on 
the oriental religions and their influence on the pagan Rome. 
Originally a series of lectures written in popular style and 
small in dimension, they have become afterwards a very 
substantial book. But no sooner had this French edition 
appeared than Professor Brandenberg imdertook a new and 
revised German translation. This he has carried out with 
the assistance of Professor Cumont, and we have before us, 
so far, the very last word on this very important subject. 

The discoveries which have been made in the course of the 
last thirty years and which have been embodied here have 
greatly contributed to strengthen the views first expressed 
by Professor Cumont on the deep influence which these 
oriental religions have exercised on the whole religious outlook 
of ancient or pre-Christian Rome. After a general survey 
in the introductory chapter the various religious influences 
are described one after the other. The sources, of course, 
are given from which Professor Cumont draws his information 
and then, in the subsequent chapter, an endeavour is made 
to explain how it came about that these oriental religions 
not only got an entrance into Rome but were allowed to 
exercise such an influence. It was at the beginning of the 
decay, and it was the result of doubt and still more of the 
growing syncretism owing to the spiritual uneasiness which 
had seized upon the nations. A religious dissatisfaction had 
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spread from east to west, and the oriental religions alone 
seemed to answer that quest for truth and for a deep knowledge 
of the greater problems which affected mankind. First, 
Asia Minor is treated with the introduction of the worship 
of Cybele, the priests and ceremonial rites, which so greatly 
impressed the people of Rome. From Egypt the cult of Isis 
and Serephis came which except during the time of Caligula, 
had met with an hostile reception. Then follows Syria proper, 
with the goddess Atagatis. The role played by soldiers, 
merchants, and travellers is here much more fully seen. 
Many a so-called Roman legion consisted, in fact, of Syrians. 
They brought their gods and later on their Mysteries, and 
not a few of the inscriptions fonnd in the outlying parts 
of the Empire occupied by these legions testify to the 
manner in which these various cults had spread and had taken 
root among the people. I am referring more especially to 
the Mithraic cult of which so many traces have been found, 
from ancient Briton to Dacia and Thrace, and which at one 
time threatened to obtain complete domination until it was 
ousted by Christianity. The influence of Jewish slaves and 
Jewish soldiers and merchants has not been sufficiently 
recognized, and yet they prepared the way everywhere for 
incoming Christianity, and at one time it was known that 
one out of every fifteen inhabitants of the Roman Empire 
was either a Jew or a Judaizer, and this also is reflected in 
some of the inscriptions of the Syrian legionaries and in many 
a custom and ceremony found in various parts of the Roman 
Empire. No trace is found, however, of Persian dualism, and 
this is a point on which not sufficient stress has been laid, 
especially now, when scholars are turning their attention to 
the teaching of Zoroastrianism. It is therefore not a little 
interesting to notice the fact that no trace of it had been found 
before the advent of Christianity. Various mysteries are 
also touched upon. We are led on afterwards to a chapter on 
astrology and magic in which the old Babylonian traditions 
had been revived, or rather had survived, blended now with 
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other elements. Excellent as is the treatment throughout, 
one feels, however, an undercurrent of hostility to these 
Oriental religions. The author has evidently not been able to 
free himself entirely from every prejudice and, whilst des- 
cribing in minute detail all the elements constituting these 
religions, he lays stress more on some of the objectionable 
features, and omits entirely to pay attention to the more 
sympathetic ones, especially when compared with the practices 
and ceremonies of pagan Borne. With a little more fairness the 
author might have rendered greater justice also to the bene- 
ficent effect of these Oriental religions which at that time, no 
doubt, contributed to bring some solace and comfort to a world 
emptied of hope and faith. An appendix, is devoted to a full 
description of the Bacchus mysteries in Rome. No less than 
thirty pages of small print are set aside for the literary 
references amplified and revised by Brandenburg. An excellent 
index, so indispensable for a book of this kind, completes the 
volume. To this beautifully printed book eight illustrations 
have been added. The sight of the monuments speaks more 
eloquently and interprets more clearly than even the written 
word. Comparatively speaking, the price is very modest. 

M. Gaster. 


Pentateuch with Targum Onkelos. Haphtaroth and 
Prayers for Sabbath and Rashi’s Commentary. Rev. 
Rosenbaum and Dr. Silverman in collaboration with 
Blaski and L. Joseph. Exodus. 8| x 5|, pp. 274 -f 
65, 1 plate. London : Shapiro, Vallentine and Co., 1930. 
Price 8s. 6d. 

The merit of this publication of the Pentateuch in Hebrew 
with Engbsh translation, together with the Targum, or the 
Aramaic version ascribed to Onkelos, and especially with the 
commentary of the famous Rabbi Solomon Isaki, published 
here for the first time in square letters, vocalized, and with 
an English translation, has already been pointed out by me 
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in the notice of the first volume which appeared in the pages 
of the Journal. One is pleased to see that the same standard 
has been fully maintained in the second volume which has 
followed rapidly after the first. No attempt is made here of 
introducing interpretations and explanations wide of the 
mark, nor anything that could in the slightest degree interfere 
with the proper rmderstanding of the text and of the com- 
mentary. A translation of the Bible has never proved an 
easy task. Century after century attempts have been made 
to render the text in some vernacular, but the number of such 
attempts are proofs of their partial failure ; moreover, the 
currents of thought of each generation have greatly coloured 
the attempt of understanding of the Hebrew text. Much 
has been read into it, and is still being read into it, which 
does not exist. The turn has now come for archaeology and 
the study of the comparitive religion. The Bible is being 
examined from this new angle, and yet the old tradition 
claims its right to be heard. Nowhere can this continuity 
of tradition be more clearly seen or discerned than in the 
two above-mentioned commentaries. Although apparently 
a literal translation, Onkelos, in the second or third century, 
represented go a large extent the tendencies of the time. 
The avoidance of anthropomorphisms and many a legal 
interpretation of the text is being introduced into his transla- 
tion, though traces of such an attempt can already be found 
in the old Greek version. Rashi, close upon a thousand years 
later, is a most prominent, most popular exponent of similar 
views and tendencies. The link in the chain from Onkelos 
to Rashi has not been broken. Here much has been augmented 
by grammatical explanations and also the legal aspect of the 
text, no less than agadic or legendary, are contained in that 
commentary which has retained its popularity to our very 
day. Not all the difficulties in the text can be fully elucidated. 
Much remains for others to do and scholars have tried from 
time to time to bring a little more light into these obscure 
passages, but a real historical and traditional understanding 
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of the text can only be gained by a study of Eashi’s (the 
abbreviated form of the initial letters of his name, E. Solomon 
Ishaki) commentary. 

In a number of cases valuable notes at the end of the volume 
contribute towards the explanation of some more difficult 
passages, and the book is certainly one of the best contribu- 
tions towards an understanding of the Hebrew Bible, such 
as it has been accepted by the Jews throughout the ages. 
It must be added that Luther’s translation rests indirectly 
upon that commentary of Eashi for he utilized Nicholas de 
Lyra’s Latin commentary which is based entirely upon 
Eashi. The author and all connected therewith are to be 
highly complimented for the work done thus far, and the 
hope may be expressed that they will accelerate this publica- 
tion. The book is beautifully printed, and very cheap at the 
price. 

M. Gaster. 


Sakya or Buddhist Origins. By Mrs. Ehys Davids. 

London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., 

1931. pp. 444. Price 12s. 6rf. 

It is not a novel, nor a mere biography, but the quest after 
the origin of Buddhism. No one is so well acquainted with the 
Pali literature as Mrs. Ehys Davids, no one has searched the 
scriptures with so much zeal, so much industry, and so much 
keen insight as she has done in the course of many years. 
And here we have the result. She is endeavouring to eliminate 
from the Pitakas all those elements which ex hypotesi she 
believes, and no doubt is justified in believing, that they are 
not the words of the master, but the result of centuries of 
slow change and development which has taken place, from 
the time when the Sakya, the real founder of Buddhism 
appears, until the monks have been able to put it down in 
these works. The first and second of these Pitakas being the 
older, and a third dating from a later period but, as she rightly 
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puts it, those works were the works of men of a group, inside 
a group, writing and explaining, according to the views and 
tendencies which consciously or unconsciously have been 
developed in the centuries which have elapsed. Not so, 
however, was the message which was to capture at once the 
heart and imagination of millions of people and to bring 
them the long-desired Liberation. I do not like to use the 
word salvation which Mrs. Rhys Davids uses with some 
hesitation, though in a wider sense. She tries to find, and not 
without much difiiculty and not without treading a very long 
road, the message which came forth to rid the people of ephe- 
meral rites and ceremonies, and priests and temples and to 
help the wa5darer along on a road, the beginning of which was 
unknown, but to a goal towards which he could aspire. It 
was the message to Man in Man. To the latent powers 
which are in man to grow, to develop, to purify, and to become 
perfect, to reach as the highest aim that happiness for which 
Mrs. Rhys Davids uses the word “ well ”, “ das Wohl ”, or, 
one might say the “ summon bonum ” or “ beatitude ” if 
that did not own a peculiar connotation. It was a difficult 
task, and as Mrs. Rhys Davids rightly puts it the documents 
are few and so much overladen that it is very difficult to get 
to the core of that great message. A new conception of 
Buddhism had been growing up during the past fifty vears by 
the publication of all these ancient documents which had up 
to then been practically unknown, and vet the material 
which they offer for her search is comparatively meagre. It 
depends on that keen insight and, as one might say, a complete 
immersion into the teachings of that great message, on the 
word which made men become more and, if possible, as the 
highest degree of perfection “ most ”, rarely attained by 
anyone but still the ultimate goal. She expects that other 
light may come still from documents further east, old transla- 
tions made in China and Japan, and as so much has already 
come to light during the past fifty years, that hope mav be 
well founded. 
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In a series of chapters, some of which have already appeared 
in various journals and publications, now ranged together in 
one systematic whole, the fundamental principles of the 
Sakya are here set forth as clearly and convincingly as possible, 
always bearing in mind that they are the work of reconstruc- 
tion. Still, as the author puts it, one must start with a 
hypothesis when dealing with a material so scarce and so 
much open to doubt and varying interpretations, and yet, 
if the hypothesis works out satisfactorily, it comes as near 
the truth as it is possible under actual conditions. Buddhas 
were many in the succession of time, the Sakya was one, he 
was the one who sent the message out first, and it is to Sakya 
that the new religion owes its origin. The time and the 
conditions under which the new religion saw the light are 
carefully set forth, and even the germs of some of the thoughts 
and ideas found in the older literatures are not ignored, but 
it is the new set which is of importance, it is the new aim 
which has been set before the people and has won their hearts, 
and this alone counts. It is difficult to set forth here, however 
briefly, the leading principles of that great message. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids has done her very best to give us all that can 
be gathered from the old teaching and from the old tradition, 
and those who are interested in the history of that great 
religion and its beginnings will know how to appreciate what 
has been offered here. There is one point, however, which one 
cannot help adding. There is no great religion which does 
not rest on a written book, such a book is always the starting 
point, the testimony for the truth which that religion wishes 
to convey, and it must remain an open question, therefore, 
whether also at the very beginning there was not such a 
written record, either prepared by Sakya or his immediate 
followers. It is too much to trust to the oral transmission, 
however strong the memory of the people may be, for, as 
Mrs. Rhys Davids herself owns, lapses will occur, changes will 
take place, circumstances will happen which cause some 
portions to be forgotten, or something else to be substituted 
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and, therefore, if a religion is to have a strong claim, and its 
apostles were able not only to communicate the truth confided 
to them but also to have it recorded, as it were, in some 
written form it is rather difficult to imagine that it could 
persist or propagate. 

It is impossible to give, however briefly, in a survey of this 
book all its contents. It must be read fully from end to end 
and, possibly, other scholars will contend the arguments 
adduced by Mrs. Rhys Davids in deciding which is the original 
message, and which is merely a commentary of a later 
interpretation, but no one could help expressing their admira- 
tion for the keen intuition and consummate scholarship 
shown by Mrs. Rhys Davids. She herself speaks with great 
modesty of her achievement. She actually considers it as a 
starting point for others to follow, but she shows herself to 
be an excellent guide to the wayfaring man who is also in 
quest of the truth. It would have made it easier for the 
reader not so fully conversant with the material if the 
style had been occasionally less involved. True, the road 
along which Mrs. Rhys Davids had to tread was often beset 
with difficulties of no mean character, and yet she never 
loses sight of her ultimate goal, and this book is the result 
of it. All those who are interested in the subject will owe, 
therefore, a debt of profound gratitude to Mrs. Rhys Davids 
for this excellent piece of work. 

M. G. 


The Mysore Tribes and Castes. By the late H. V. 
Nanjxjndayya and Rao Bahadur L. K. Anantha- 
KRiSHNA Iyer. (Published under the auspices of the 
Mysore University.) Vol. iii. Pp. viii + 619, pi. 76. 
Mysore ; Government Oriental Library ; Bangalore : 
Government Book Depot, 1930. 12.8 rupees. 

We welcome the third volume of The Mysore Tribes and 
Castes, carrying on from “Christian” to “ Koracha ”, the 
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second volume of this series which was issued in 1929. 
Volume iv is in the Press, and a first volume, summarizing 
the results of the survey, is imderstood to be in the course of 
preparation. 

These four volumes, conforming to the scheme of the late 
Sir Herbert Risley, initiated during the progress of the 
Census of India of 1901, will supply the public interested in 
Indian ethnology with a very full survey of caste and tribe 
for the major provinces and states of India, for we have 
already available, from expert students, similar works 
prepared on closely uniform lines dealing with Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
the Punjab, Hyderabad and Cochin. Rao Bahadur 
Ananthakrishna Iyer, working with the materials supplied 
by the late H. V. Nanjundayya, has given us a most valuable 
work on some thirty-two castes and tribes between “ Darzi ” 
and “ Koracha ”, with which the volume begins and ends. 
If an initial note of criticism may be allowed, we would venture 
to express a doubt concerning the suitability in a work of this 
nature of the inclusion of a rather lengthy article on Indian 
Christians. The compiler has permitted himself a rather 
uimecessary latitude in dealing with the Mysore Christians, 
whose ritual, prayers, birth, marriage and death ceremonies 
seem to us somewhat remote from a survey of caste and tribe. 
No doubt caste enters to some extent into the social conforma- 
tion of Indian Christians ; but the writer tells us little about 
caste among Mysore Christians and much concerning the 
Christian religion which is by no means a special feature of 
Christians in Mysore. 

We regret also to observe that it has not been found 
possible to include in alphabetical order the synonyms to 
caste and tribal divisions, the omission of which detracted 
to some extent from the value of vol. ii. 

The work is particularly valuable for the new and 
remarkably complete information regarding the totemistic 
divisions of many of the leading castes and tribes dealt with 
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in the volume. In this respect the pride of place must be 
allotted to the article on Komatis, a trading caste of 
considerable importance which claims as such the rank of 
Vaisya. Here, on pp. 579-82, we find 101 divisions named 
after trees, plants, animals, etc., which is of absorbing interest 
to the student of Indian ethnology. We find a close and 
remarkable parallel between these divisions and the 130 
similar sections which have been listed in Bombay for the 
Maratha and allied castes of the Deccan. A more frequent 
mention of the botanical names of the trees and plants 
concerned would have been welcome, but we note particularly 
that the Calotropis gigantea, the Prosopis spidgera, the 
Achyrantnes aspera, the Pandanus odoratissimus and the 
“Jessamine ”, among many others, are of common occurrence 
with the Komatis as is the case with the Marathas. The 
co-incidence is of striking importance. The student is directed 
specially to the articles on Dombar, Gangadikar Okkalus, 
Gollas, Helavas, Halepaiks, Holeyas and Korachas for further 
interesting comparisons. For Holeyas, who correspond to 
the Mahars of the Maratha country, the list of totemistic 
divisions is particularly full and interesting. The fact that 
the lowest castes, i.e. Holeyas in Mysore and Mahars in the 
Deccan, exhibit the survival of a totemistic organization 
in its most complete form is of very special significance for 
those in search of the earliest forms of Indian caste and tribal 
organization. A further study of these totemistic divisions 
would lead us far beyond the scope of this review ; but this 
much seems evident ; the time is now ripe for a thorough 
review of caste and tribal origins based on the survival in 
more or less definite form of such an organization in all parts 
of India for which information is now available. 

Two magical practices of a somewhat original description 
seem to us worthy of quotation. Under the heading of Golla 
we note that “ when a man dies and is buried on a Tuesday 
or a Friday, a wooden doorbolt and live chicken (sic) are 
buried with the body ” and a footnote explains that “ this 
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practice is traced to a popular belief that when a man dies 
and is buried on a Tuesday or a Friday this will be followed 
by two more deaths in the village. The bolt and the chicken 
are intended as substitutes for the two persons.” Elsewhere, 
we are told of a caste that holds it sinful to kill a cat ; but 
the sin may be expiated by eating the cat after its death. 
This is presumably a form of sacrificial meal, based on the 
sacredness of the animal slain. In gratitude to the compiler, 
we would like to be sparing of criticism of this useful work. 
But it is impossible to ignore the numerous serious misprints 
that, as in the case of vol. ii, have been allowed to mar the 
pages. On p. 518 the word “ tile ” for “ title ” makes 
nonsense of a Kanarese quotation. The author of The Tribes 
and Castes of the Central Provinces again appears as Russel, 
and the name of the writer of this review is spelt in three 
different ways on pp. 315, 512, 586. In certain articles 
lengthy verbatim quotations from other works have been 
included in the text without acknowledgment of their origin. 
We still find the writer doubtful regarding the form which 
he prefers for Okkalu (Kanarese for cultivator) and its 
plural form, and it is curious to note that Darzi becomes 
Darji when an illustration is offered of a caste member. 
Kare Okkalu (=Marathi Kala Kunbi) somehow becomes 
Kara Okkalu in the illustration, and takes alphabetical 
precedence of Kacha Gauliga, which seems somewhat 
unorthodox. 

We must, however, conclude with a cordial acknowledg- 
ment of the many merits of this work, of which the two 
remaining volumes will be awaited generally with pleasurable 
anticipation. 

R. E. E. 


With reference to the review of “ Contributions to the History of the 
Hindu Revenue System ”, by V. N. Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D., published on 
p. 165 of the January number of the Journal for 1931, readers are informed 
that the misquotation mentioned in footnote 1 on p. 166 of the Journal as 
occurring on p. 138 of the book has been corrected by the author in a list 
of additions and corrections at the end of the Volume. 
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Dr. H. R. Hall 

Harry Reginald Holland Hall, the son of Sydney P. Hall, 
M.A., M.V.O., the portrait painter, was born on the 30th 
September, 1873. He had always been attracted to 
historical studies and the collection of antiquities even as 
a boy, and at the age of 11 had written a history of Persia, 
and had a private museum of his own, and his later work 
carried on the promise of his early boyhood. He went to 
Merchant Taylors’ School in 1886, where he ultimately 
specialized in history, and gained a William Lambe Scholar- 
ship at St. John’s, Oxford, in 1891. His degree, a second class 
in Lit. Hum., was but an indifferent indication of his later 
work, the probability being that he had cast his net too wide 
in his reading instead of confining himself to a rigid adherence 
to his subject. In 1896 he entered the Egyptian and Assyrian 
Department of the British Museum, under Dr. Budge. 

Throughout his life he was always attracted by the early 
history of the iEgean and its coimection with the Near 
East, and few Englishmen have had the same opportunities 
or facility as he to write of such things. His training in 
Greats had given him the necessary classical knowledge, 
while the facilities of his Department, annotated by his own 
private and official journeys to Crete, Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
gave him that enlarged view so necessary for the subject. 
Consequently he was able to build up for himself a reputation 
as a specialist in this direction, and his succession of books. 
The Oldest Civilization of Greece (1901, when he was 28), 
Mgean Archceology (1915), and finally the Rhind Lectures 
(published under the title The Civilization of Greece in the 
Bronze Age, 1923, and republished with new material two 
years ago), show how he had gradually widened his own 
knowledge of the subject and how great a grip he had of 
the whole. As a bye-product of this knowledge he produced 
JKAS. JULY 1931. 46 
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a large and important volume, chiefly intended for the use 
of those who were working for Greats at Oxford, his Ancient 
History of tlie Near East (1913), which was regarded as of 
such high value that it went into seven editions. 

But not only was he a scholar ; he was also a practical 
Orientalist. For three seasons he dug at Deir el-Bahari 
(Thebes), attached to M. Naville’s excavations, and frequently 
in charge of them for long periods, and it was during the first 
of these periods (1903) that he discovered the funerary chapel 
of Mentu-hetep II. Then again in 1918, when his colleague, 
L. W. King, who had been intended for the work, had 
fallen ill, he was sent out to explore the ruins in Southern 
Babylonia, Ur and Abu Shahrain, and what he had 
learnt in Egypt stood him in good stead in Iraq. His 
initial excavations at Ur were practical and successful, as 
also may be said of those at Abu Shahrain : but it was his 
quick appreciation of a situation which led him to try his 
luck at the mound of Tell el-’Ubaid, with such magnificent 
success. Here it was that he found the now historic copper 
bulls and lions, and the great copper relief of Im-dugud, 
which form such striking exhibits in the British Museum. 
His official account, written conjointly with C. L. Woolley, 
will be found in Ur Excavations : but those who wish to see 
what the man himself was like, with all his charm of manner 
and boyish vigour, will find it in his more xmofficial book, 
A Season’s Work at Ur. 

Of his life and character it may be permitted to a friend 
to write with every pleasant and sorrowful memory. He 
worked hard as a scholar ; in the open air he was a good 
walker (rarely were his holidays started without his bringing 
a wonderful rucksack — and a quiescent pipe — to the British 
Museiun), and a good swimmer. He loved travelling, and 
many were the journeys he made to the Continent, and 
particularly the .®gean. He was a good linguist, knowing 
French, German, Arabic and modern Greek. In his younger 
days he had been a keen volunteer in the H.A.C., and when 
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War came he was made at first a member of the Military- 
Section of the Press Bureau, and subsequently was transferred 
in 1916 to the Intelligence, until he was sent out to 
Mesopotamia to dig, attached to the Political Service, where 
he was mentioned in despatches. He became Assistant 
Keeper of his Department in 1919 and Keeper in 1924, 
and was made D.Litt. at Oxford in 1920. He served as 
Chairman of the Palestine Exploration Fund and was a 
Vice-President of the Society of Antiquaries, and a member of 
Council at one time of this Society, and in 1929 was elected 
an Hon. Fellow of St. .John’s, Oxford. 

R. C. T. 


Sir Richard Temple, Bart. 

A much wider circle than the members of the Royal Asiatic 
Society will mourn the loss of Sir Richard Carnac Temple, 
whose death occurred at Territet on March .3rd. In his many- 
sided activities he represented a type of Indian administrator 
to which Oriental research is so largely indebted, but which 
is rapidly disappearing, with the march of events. Temple, 
with Ibbetson, Crooke, Campbell, Fleet, and Risley, to mention 
only a few of a large and distinguished company, combined 
the art of efficient public service with a gift of scholarly research 
which has furnished numerous and valuable contributions to 
our knowledge of Indian history and folklore. 

Born at Allahabad on 15th October, 1850, Temple was 
educated at Harrow and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He joined 
the Royal Scots Fusiliers in 1871, went out to India, and was 
transferred to the Indian Army. After servdng in the Afghan 
War of 1878-9, when he was mentioned in despatches, he 
commenced his administrative career as cantonment magistrate 
in the Pimjab, and was soon afterwards called upon to deal 
with the pacification and settlement of Mandalay on the 
annexation of Upper Burma. At Rangoon, where he was the 
official head of the Municipality and Port Trust, he left a 
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permanent mark on the development of the Port ; and thence 
proceeded to the Andamans, of which he was Chief Com- 
missioner from 1895 till his retirement in 1904. 

Space does not permit of a detailed account of his many- 
sided activities after his official career in India had closed. 
As Chairman of the Worcestershire Territorial Association, 
as Assistant Director of the St. John Ambulance Association, 
and as a member of the Joiut War Committee of that body 
and the British Red Cross, he was active in assisting in the 
organization of the home front during the War. Temple was 
most widely known as the Editor of the Indian Antiquary , 
a publication which he controlled and financed in the face of 
many difficulties and discouragements from 1892 until the 
date of his death. In this task he was assisted by numerous 
scholars as joint editors, among whom may be mentioned the 
Bhandarkars, father and son, the late S. M. Edwardes, and 
C. E. A. W. Oldham. 

Under Temple’s capable management the Indian Antiquary 
has served a useful purpose in facilitating the publication of 
many valuable articles which would otherwise have failed 
to secure notice. It will be remembered that Sir James 
Campbell’s “ Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom ” 
appeared in the pages of the Indian Antiquary in the form of 
supplements extending over many years. Temple himself 
contributed largely to the contents, both in original articles 
and in reviewing the works of Oriental scholars. 

At times the financial and literary burden of the journal 
fell heavily on his shoulders, but he never relaxed his 
industrious supervision until almost the end of his busy life. 

Among the numerous works on Oriental subjects for which 
he was responsible we would quote his census reports on 
Burma (1891) and the Andamans (1901) ; Legends of the 
Punjab (1883-90) ; the revised edition of Dr. Fallon’s 
Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs (1885-7) ; a revised 
edition of Burnell’s Devil Warship of the Tuluvas ; 
the Thirty-seven Nats', his Theory of Universal Grammar as 
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Applied to Savage Languages ; the Travels of Peter Mundy ; 
The Journals of Streynsham Master ; the Bowrey Papers, and 
a last work appearing shortly before his death on the 
mysterious Tragedy of the Worcester, a flagrant miscarriage of 
justice in the eighteenth century in which he was greatly 
interested. He also had in preparation a series of mono- 
graphs on Indian Muslim saints. 

In the year 1913 Temple was President of the Anthro- 
pological Section of the British Association, which led to 
the publication of his work on Anthropology as a Practical 
Science. In 1928 he presided over the congress held in 
London to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the Folklore 
Society. In his scholarly address to the assembly, he outlined 
a theory of primitive religion which bore evidence of the 
acute interest with which for many years he had observed 
and recorded the practice of primitive rites in India, Burma 
and the Andamans. Temple’s keen interest in his environ- 
ment led him to be as alive, in the Andamans, to the special 
development of caste in a convict settlement as he was in 
later years to the evidence of Roman occupation on the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva. 

Such a summary of work achieved in the administrative 
and literary field speaks for itself. But Temple was much 
more than administrator and scholar. To failing health, 
in his later years, was added the burden of undeserved 
misfortune that deprived him of many of the comforts and 
solaces of old age. For over ten years he struggled on, by 
the shores of the Lake which he loved so well, occupied ever 
in his work, and ready to extend a smiling welcome to a 
chance visitor who might drop in to gain valuable knowledge 
from his interesting reminiscences of a busy life. Successful 
as an administrator, erudite as a scholar. Temple will be 
remembered longest for his courage and personal charm, 
which earned him the respect of those who knew him slightly 
and the love of those who knew him well. 

Temple succeeded to the baronetcy conferred on his 
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father in 1902. In 1894 he was made a companion of the 
Indian Empire, and in 1916 a Companion of the Bath. In 
1922 he was made Honorary Vice-President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and he was an Honorary Fellow of his old 
college. Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He was also a Fellow of 
the British Academy and of the Society of Antiquaries. 

R. E. E. 


Sir Charles Eliot. 

The Right Hon. Sir Charles Norton Edgcumbe Eliot 
G.C.M.G., C.B., M.A., Hon.D.Litt.(Oxon), Hon.LL.D.(Edin.), 
Hon .D.C.L. (Durham), British Ambassador at Tokio from 
1919 to 1926, died on board the Japanese mail-steamer 
Hakone Maru on 17th March last, while on his homeward 
voyage from Japan to England. 

To the majority of members of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Sir Charles Eliot’s name is best known as that of a learned 
and accomplished Orientalist, to whom they are indebted for 
one of the best books ever published in English on Hinduism 
and Buddhism ; but he was greatly distinguished in other 
spheres. Besides being one of the best linguists and classical 
scholars of his time he served his country with conspicuous 
success in administrative and diplomatic capacities ; and he 
found time for some fruitful researches into certain branches 
of marine biology. 

Eliot was born in 1862. Going up to Oxford from 
Cheltenham College he took a scholarship at Balliol and was 
soon recognized by his seniors and contemporaries as one of 
the most outstanding men of his academic generation. 
Between 1881 and 1886 he gained the Hertford, Ireland, 
Craven, and Derby scholarships, the Syriac Prize, and the 
Boden scholarship in Sanskrit. His study of Sanskrit, which 
he origmally regarded as subsidiary to philological studies, 
soon awakened in him a permanent interest in Oriental 
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religion and philosophy. On taking his degree he became 
a Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and in 1923 received the 
honorary fellowship which he held up to the time of his death. 
He remained in touch with Oxford throughout his life, and 
All Souls is one of the colleges in which he was a familiar figure 
and where he will be greatly missed. 

Entering the diplomatic service in 1886 he served in 
St. Petersburg, Constantinople, Morocco, Bulgaria, Serbia, 
and Washington. From 1901 to 1904 he held the post of 
High Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief of the British 
East African Protectorate. After his resignation from that 
post, which was the result (entirely honourable to Eliot) 
of a difference of opinion on an important matter of public 
policy between himself and the home government, he 
returned to England and soon afterwards became Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Sheffield. In 1909 he was 
a member of the Royal Commission on Electoral Systems. 
In 1912 he became first Vice-Chancellor and Principal of the 
newly-founded University of Hong-Kong, and this appoint- 
ment he held till 1918, when he re-entered the service of the 
Crown and became British High Commissioner in Siberia 
during the period of Kolchak’s struggle against Soviet Russia. 

In the following year he was appointed British Ambassador 
at Tokio and became a Privy Councillor. This was his last 
public appointment, and when he retired seven years later he 
made no secret of the fact that he intended to devote the 
next few years — which proved to be the closing years of his 
life — ^to researches into the development of Mahayana 
Buddhism in Japan. 

The first of Eliot’s publications appears to have been a 
Finnish Grammar, produced in 1890. It was followed by 
Turkey in Europe (1900), The East African Protectorate (1905), 
Letters from the Far East (1907), and Hinduism and Buddhism 
(1921). He was the author, as already indicated, of sundry 
papers on marine biology, and contributed valuable articles 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th edition) on the History 
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of Asia, on Esthonia, the Hungarian language, the Huns, 
Kashgar, the Khazars, the Tartars, and the Turks. 

Eliot could be brilliant and vivacious in conversation when 
he found himself in congenial company, but he did not suffer 
fools gladly. He was wholly free from race-prejudice, and 
had a genuine liking for the many Asiatic peoples with whom 
his interests or duties brought him into contact. If the 
Japanese came first in his estimation and affections, the 
Chinese were not far behind ; and for Indian achievements 
in philosophic and religious speculation and in poetry he had 
warm appreciation. He was a loyal friend and a charming 
correspondent. 

None of the many honours conferred upon him by his own 
Government and by various British Universities was more 
highly prized by him than that of membership of the Japanese 
Imperial Academy, which he received in 1926. This honour 
had up to that time been reserved for Japanese, and its 
bestowal upon him is an indication of the admiration and 
respect which his scholarly attainments obtained for him in 
Japan. 

During his residence in Hong-Kong and Japan Eliot paid 
several visits to China, and the writer of this Notice 
had the pleasure of entertaining him in 1914 at Wei-hai-wei 
and ten years later at the Summer Palace, near Peking. He 
met him again in 1926, in London, shortly after his retire- 
ment from the diplomatic service ; and saw him for the 
last time on 9th October, 1930. Eliot was then living at the 
Nara Hotel, in Japan, where for some time he had been 
leading a very quiet and retired life, putting the final touches 
to his book on Japanese Buddhism. Nara is situated in a 
district which for the student of Buddhism in its Japanese 
varieties possesses unique attractions ; and it will not be 
surprising if when Eliot’s work is published we find that 
something of the charm and tranquillity of Nara and its 
wonderful temples has passed into the pages of his book. 
It is pleasant to know that the closing months and years of 
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liis life were spent amid surroundings which to him must have 
been ideally congenial and a constant source of inspiration. 
He informed the present writg^, in the course of a last 
conversation, that he intended to leave for England in the 
ensuing spring, bringing with him his completed manuscript. 
He duly left for England when the time came, but never 
reached it. His book, fortunately, is in the hands of his 
executors, and its publication, it is reasonable to hope, will 
not be long delayed. 

Eliot was a sick man when the Hakone Maru passed through 
Hong-Kong. He was unable to go ashore, but he was visited 
on board by several of those who had been his friends and 
colleagues during his period of office at the University. A 
fitting tribute of respect was paid to his memory there when 
the news of his death reached the Colony a few days later. 
The members of the University Court and Senate and the 
resident graduates and undergraduates stood in silence in the 
Great Hall while Sir William Hornell moved a resolution 
deploring the loss of the distinguished scholar, diplomat, and 
administrator who had been the first of his predecessors in 
the office of Vice-Chancellor. 

It happened that there was no Christian priest on board the 
Hakone Maru when Eliot died, and the Japanese captain, 
who, as the Singapore correspondent of The Times observed, 
knew something of Eliot’s “ intense interest in Buddhism ”, 
decided that his body should be committed to the sea in 
accordance with the Buddhist rites ordinarily observed on 
such occasions. “ With this simple and impressive ceremony 
a great scholar and noted diplomatist was buried by a people 
whom he knew and loved.” 


Reginald F. Johnston. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
Uth May 1931 

The Marquess of Zetland, President, in the Chair. 

The proceedings opened with the reading and confirmation 
of the Minutes of the last annual general meeting and the 
unanimous election of the following candidates proposed 
for membership ; — 

Mr. J. I. David. Dr. A. M. Mondal. 

Prof. W. L. Dyer. Mr. C. A. Naidu. 

Dr. A. R. Khastgir. Sahebzada A. S. Baig Timori. 

Five nominations were approved for election at the next 
general meeting. 

Report of the Council for 1930-31 
The Society has lost by death an eminent Honorary 
Member, Geh. Reg. Prof. Edouard Sachau, a distinguished 
Member of Council, Dr. H. R. Hall, an ex-Vice-President, 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Richard Temple, and the following ordinary 
Members ; — 


Rt. Hon. Sir C. Eliot. 
Mr. J. Hilditch. 

Sheikh Wall Md. Naiyar. 
Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott. 


Mr. E. E. P. Rose. 
Lt.-Col. E. R. Rost. 
Mr. Moti Sagar. 

Rev. R. Zimmermann, 


The following members have resigned : — 


Mr. S. K. Banerji. 

Rai Bahadur G. L. Bonnerjee. 
Mr. R. Ganguli. 

Mr. H. L. 0. Garrett. 

Lady Holmwood. 

Prof. P. C. Lahiri. 

Miss L. B. Jagumal Narsian. 


jVLss S. B. Jagumal Narsian 
Mr. H. R. Nevill. 

Mr. H. J. Oppenheim. 

Mrs. Pollard. 

Mr. G. M. Sewell. 

Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari. 
Babu K. N. Tagore. 


Library members ; — 
Miss Hull. 
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following have ceased to be members 


Under Rule 25d the 
of the Society : — 

Mr. M. N. Ameen. 

Mr. P. N. Arora. 

Mr. Syed M. Ahmad. 

Mr. P. Banerji. 

Mr. M. M. H. Begg. 

Mr. J. N. Bose. 

Mr. K. M. Banthiya. 

Mr. G. C. Barua. 

Mr. Syed Abdul Wahab Bokari. 
Mr. L. M. C. Bhatia. 

Mr. F. C. Bugga. 

Mr. B. Batra. 

Mr. R. K. Chaube. 

Mr. S. K. Chowdhury. 

Mr. A. R. Davar. 

Mr. S. A. Durai. 

Mr. Lakshmi Dutt. 

Mr. R. C. Dhar. 

Mr. N. C. Ghose. 

Mr. M. L. Gupta. 

Mr. R. K. Goel. 

Mr. C. A. Ghani. 

Mr. M. H. Ismail. 

Mr. J. P. Jain. 

Mr. Amrit Lai Jain. 

Mr. K. C. Jones. 

Mr. Abdul Khaliq Khan. 

Mr. M. Krishnamachariar. 

Mr. Aziz Ahmed Khan. 

Mr. Abdul Hakim Khan. 

Mr. A. R. Khaki. 

Mr. L. U. Koraishy. 

Mr. P. D. Kora. 

Mr. G. Krishna. 

Mr. A. R. Kaushic. 

Mr. Asharfi Lai. 

Mr. S. Lai. 


Mr. J. M. Menzies. 

Mr. R. J. Moses. 

Mufti Md. Sadiq. 

Mr. K. S. Hussain Mohamed. 
Mr. R. N. Mattu. 

Mr. Abdul Majid. 

Mr. R. Narayanaswami. 

Mr. J. N arain. 

Mr. S. M. Naidu. 

Mr. Y. Nakahara. 

Mr. T. A. K. Pathy. 

Mr. A. Pargal. 

Md. Ibadur Rahman Khan. 

Mr. Syed Riaz-ul-Hassan. 

Mr. D. N. Rozdon. 

Mr. M. S. Rao. 

Mr. S. Babu Reddy. 

Mr. R. N. Saha. 

Raja Jawahir Singh of 

Mr. B. Sarraf. [Sarangarh. 

Mr. L. M. Ram Sekhri. 

Mr. S. R. Shanker. 

Mr. Khazan Singh. 

Mr. Sayyad Sajjad. 

Mr. V. S. Subrahmanyan. 

Mr. R. S. Sharma. 

Mr. Radha Krishna Shastri. 

Mr. S. Bhagat Singh. 

Mr. I. Y. Suleman. 

Mr. N. N. Sharma. 

Raja D. X. P. Singh, of 
Monghyr. 

Mr. C. K. Sarda. 

5Ir. T. E. Y. Sarma. 

Mr. M. R. Tauheedi. 

Mr. S. Vadivelu. 

Mr. G. A. de Z. Wickramaratne. 
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To fill the vacancy in the roll of Hon. Members caused by 
the death of Prof. Sachau, the Council selected the eminent 
Oriental Scholar, Prof. Dr. August Fischer, of Leipzig. 

The following have taken up their election as Eesident 
Members : — 

Mr. W. E. D. Allen. His Excellency Sheikh Hafiz 

Mr. A. Gamal El-Din. Wahba. 

Sir J. M. MacLeod. 


The following as Non-Eesident Members : — 


Mr. Paramananda Acharya. 

Pir Nazir Ahmad. 

Mr. M. K. Aravamudhu. 

Mr. B. P. Banerjee. 

Mr. S. P. Banerji. 

Mr. S. S. Basawanal. 

Mr. B. R. Bhandari. 

Mr. Kailash Nath Bhatnagar. 
Capt. S. Cursetjee, Sirdar- 
Girami. 

Mr. S. K. Das. 

Kumar Bejoy Pratap Singh 
Deo. 

Dr. A. L. Dutta. 

Mr. Jogendranath Dutta. 

Mr. H. A. Elsberg. 

Mr. S. G. Vesey-Fitzgerald. 

Mr. G. C. 0. Haas. 

Mr. H. F. al Hamdani. 

Mr. H. H. Hart. 


Md. Abdul Hamid Khan. 
Nawab Ali Md. Khan. 

Sultan Sahib Bahadur 
Kutbiidin. 

Mr. K. K. Kurup. 

Mr. Ernest Main. 

Mr. A. K. Mathur. 

Sayyid Ghulam Murtaza. 

Lieut. D. R, N. Puri. 

Mr. Md. Iftikhar Husain Qarni. 
Prof. Choeth Ram Renjen. 

Mr. Md. Jamaluddin Roomi. 
Mr. M. Abdus Sattar. 

Lieut. N. L. Sen. 

Mr. Chimanlal J. Shah. 

3Ir. R. Lai Sharma. 

Bahu S. Srivastavya. 

Mr. V. D. B. Taraporevala. 
Dr. R. N. Yarma. 


The following as Non-Resident Compounders : — 

Mr. R. M. Antani. Major A. Deane Molony. 

Mr. C. J. Edmonds. Dr. G. Sarton. 

Mr. V. I. Mannadiar. Mr. L. de Saram. 


The following as a Student Member : — 

Mr. Theodore Gaster. 

The following has transferred from Non-Eesident to Student 
Membership : — 

Mr. B. A. Saletore. 
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Lectures . — The following lectures have been delivered : — 

“ Sidelights on Islamic History and Customs in the Fourth 
Century a.h.,” by Professor D. S. Margoliouth. 

“The Excavations at Nineveh, 1929-30,” by Dr. R. 
Campbell Thompson and Mr. R. W. Hutchinson. 

“ The Excavations at Ur, 1929-30,” by Mr. C. Leonard 
Woolley (in conjunction with the Central Asian Society). 

“ The Archseological Work of the Ecole Frangaise d’Extreme 
Orient in Indo-China,” by M. Victor Goloubew. 

“ Yunnan,” by Miss Mary Lumsden. 

“ Persian Book Illustration,” by Mr. J. V. S. Wilkinson. 

“ Persian Carpets,” by Lieut.-Col. W. G. Grey. 

“ The Story of Sind,” by Mr. P. R. Cadell. 

“ The Chinese Dragon,” by Prof. W. E. Soothill. 

“ The Origins of Trade between England and Persia,” by 
Sir William Foster. 

“ Nejd,” by His Excellency Sheikh Hafiz Wahba. 

An Exhibition of Photographs and Articles of Interest 
from Thibet was given by Mr. H. L. Shuttleworth. 

It has been realized that interest is not sufficiently and 
widely felt amongst Public Schools in general with regard to 
the terms of the Deed governing the Public Schools Gold Medal 
and Prizes Trust, under which a Medal and prizes are given for 
essays written on a selected Oriental subject. Only a very 
few Schools evince a desire to compete, and head masters 
explain that there is not room in the curriculum for such 
detailed Indian history as is contemplated. The Council 
therefore decided to alter the terms and to transfer the 
competition to the Universities. The question was referred 
to the Charity Commissioners, who replied that their powers 
in such subjects were now vested in the Ministry of Education. 
After due consideration the Ministry of Education agreed 
to the alteration and new recommendations are now being 
prepared to accompany the official request for the sanction 
of the Minister of Education. These will embody the proposal 
to open the competition to Undergraduates at certain 
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Universities in the British Isles, to be selected at the discretion 
of the Council. It is thereby hoped that the desires of the 
originators of the Trust and the donors of the Trust Funds 
will more nearly be met than has hitherto been the case. Owing 
to the pending negotiations no competition took place during 
the current year. 

The Burton Memorial Medal has been awarded to Mr. 
Bertram Thomas, in recognition of his recent journey of 
exploration across the Great Desert of Southern Arabia ; 
the Memorial Lecture will be delivered by him, probably on 
18th June. The Society has published a monograph, as a 
reprint from an article in the Journal, “ The Kumzari Dialect 
of the Shihuh Tribe, Arabia, and a Vocabulary,” by Mr. 
Bertram Thomas. 

The third and last of the annual grants of £400 from the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust has been used partly for 
the binding of old MSS. and for the purchase of volumes 
to complete imperfect series and other books of special 
interest, and part has been retained in hand towards the 
expenses of the forthcoming publication of the new Library 
Catalogue. This is in addition to the sum of £800 originally 
promised by the Trustees for the Catalogue. In connection 
with the above, the Council arranged with the Carnegie 
Trustees to devote £120 a year of the Society’s funds for 
binding and buying books, and a further £30 a year for extra 
assistance in the Library imtil the Catalogue is published. 
The revision of the Library Catalogue is proceeding under the 
direction of Sir J. Stewart Lockhart, Mr. A. G. Ellis, and 
Dr. H. X. Eandle, to whom the Society is greatly indebted 
for generously placing their services at its disposal for this 
purpose. The Society is similarly indebted to Dr. L. D. 
Barnett, who undertook part of the work and, but for 
regrettable indisposition, would have continued to give his 
services imtil the work was brought to completion. It is 
hoped to have the revision complete in a year’s time. 

Suitable new cases have meanwhile been made for some 
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two-thirds of the Chinese hooks in the Chinese Library to 
take the place of the old covers which were beginning to show 
signs of wear. They have been arranged in shelves in the 
Chinese room and the revision of the Catalogue above 
referred to will include these volumes. 

The Auditors elected to represent the Society report that 
“ we met the professional auditor and discussed the Accounts 
with him. He reports that they have been kept excellently, 
and there are no suggestions to be made regarding them 

Some of the Art Treasures of the Society were lent to the 
Directors of the recent Persian Art Exhibition and were shown 
at Burlington House ; they were transferred to the Persian 
Art Exhibition at the Manchester City Art Gallery so that 
they might be seen in the North of England, and have 
since been safely returned to the Society’s charge. 

In connection with the former loan the Council gave per- 
mission to the India Office and the Oxford University Press 
to publish a restricted number of copies of miniatures from the 
Society’s Shahnamah. They were beautifully produced in 
book form, together with a short history of the Shahnamah, 
and fifty copies were presented to the Society. 

Under Rule 29, the President, Lord Zetland, retires from 
the office of President, and the Council recommend that 
Sir Edward Maelagan be elected to succeed him. As the office 
of Director thus becomes vacant, the Council recommend 
Professor D. S. Margoliouth to be Director, and that 
Professor F. W. Thomas should take his place as a Vice- 
President. 

Under Rule 31 the Council recommend the re-election of 
the Hon. Officers, Sir J. H. Stewart Lockhart, Mr. Perowne, 
and Mr. Ellis, as Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer, and Hon. 
Librarian respectively. 

Under Rule 32 the followng members of Council retire 
and are not eligible for re-election as such : — 

Dr. Blackman, Sir Edward Gait, Professor Nicholson, and 
Professor Thomas. 
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The Council recommend the election in their places of : — 
Sir Richard Burn, Mr. Reuben Levy, Mr. Sidney Smith, and 
Mr. Perceval Yetts. 

Under Rule 81 the Council recommend the election of 
(1) Mr. L. C. Hopkins, 
and (2) Sir Edward Gait. 

together with Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. as Auditors 
for the ensuing year. 


Sir Edward Maclagan, in proposing the adoption of the 
Report of the Council, said : — 

“ I think the Report is in the hands of all members and so 
it need not be read through. We have lost a certain number 
of valuable members of the Coimcil. May I mention three 
in particular. That distinguished Orientalist, Dr. Hall, that 
indefatigable scholar, Sir Richard Temple, and that extra- 
ordinary genius. Sir Charles Eliot. I mention these three 
in particular as they were always very good in helping us 
both by contributing to the Journal and by helping on the 
Council. Their death is a very real loss to the Society. 
In regard to the members of the Society, the Report does not 
say exactly how many members we have gained and lost, 
but we can make them out from the lists that are given. 
There is a long list of members who under Rule 25d have 
ceased to be members of the Society, but that need not 
trouble us because that somewhat cryptic reference really 
relates to people who are only members in name. Our 
Treasurer will tell you that nobody is a real member who does 
not pay his subscription, and all these were gentlemen who 
had not paid their subscription. 

As regards the Journal referred to in the Report, that 
has been keeping up its usual standard, but I should like 
to support what was said by the President last year about 
the Journal. It is sometimes said that the articles in it 
are too technical, but the object of the Journal is to help 
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a certain class of people within certain limits which will be 
technical. The popular side of our work is more or less 
represented in the lectures, which have become a little more 
popular than they used to be, and that is a move in the right 
direction. Then there is the Library. The Library has been 
getting on very well, except that we have not got our catalogue 
ready yet. This work has now received a check owing to the 
illness of the gentleman who was helping us with the catalogue. 
I refer, of course, to Dr. Barnett, whose eyesight has failed, 
and I should like to take this opportunity of thanking him 
on your behalf for all the work he has done for us. We have 
received a great deal of help from Mr. Ellis, who is here, and 
we had hoped to get him a successor on it, but there is some 
difficulty about that which has not yet been got over. The 
Chinese books have been put in order writh the help of 
Sir James Stewart Lockhart. The Report does not mention 
one point, and that is that we were told last year we were 
losing our Secretary, Mrs. Frazer. She actually went away 
in the autumn and was then succeeded by Colonel Hoysted, 
and I think we will all agree that the Society is to be 
congratulated on having a Secretary such as Colonel Hoysted. 
(Applause.) The only other point I wish to mention is a 
rather sad one, and that is that we are losing our President. 
He has presided over us for three years, and our rules require 
that he should vacate the chair at the end of this period, and 
he is precluded from re-election. This will be a great loss 
to us. (Applause.) He has been a very busy man in other 
ways and yet has found time to give full and particular 
attention to all the work connected with this Society. On 
your behalf I thank him for his help and for the courtesy 
with which he has always carried out the work of this 
Society. (Applause.) 

The Chairman ; “ We now require a seconder, and I 
understand Colonel Mclver Smith is prepared to second the 
adoption of the Report. 

Colonel Mclver Smith : In seconding the adoption of the 
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ABSTRACT OF RECEIPTS AND 


RECEIPTS 


SUBSCEUTTIONS 

Resident Members .... 
Non-Resident Members 
Student Members .... 
Non-Resident Compounders 

Rekts Received 

Gbants from India and Coloniai. Offices — 
Government of India .... 

„ Hong-Kong . 

„ Straits Settlements 

„ Federated Malay States. 

Sundry Donations ..... 
Grant for Library from Carnegie Trust 
Journal Account — 

Subscriptions ..... 
Additional Copies sold .... 
Pamphlets sold ..... 

Dividends ...... 

Repayment of Income Tax (for three years) 
Centenary Volume Sales . . ' . 

Centenary Supplement Sales 
Commission on Sale of Books . 

Interest on Deposit Account 
Sale of Library Books 
Balance in Hand 31st December, 1929 — 
Cnrrent Account. .... 
Deposit Account. .... 


£ A. d. £ A. d . 


291 9 0 
959 7 10 
10 6 
66 0 0 

1,317 7 4 

565 0 0 

315 0 0 
25 0 0 
20 0 0 
40 0 0 

400 0 0 

36 4 0 

400 0 0 


509 6 6 

253 2 1 

5 1 9 


767 10 4 
79 7 9 
47 19 3 
13 2 
17 0 
5 17 3 
17 10 4 
35 8 6 


234 19 8 
300 0 0 

534 19 8 


£4,208 14 7 


Investments. 

£350 5 per cent War Loan. 1929-47. 

£1,426 1a. lOrf. Local Loans 3 per cent Stock. 
£132 16a. 3<i. 4j per cent Treasury Bonds, 1932-34. 
£777 1a. Id. 4 per cent Funding Stock 1960-90. 



PAYMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1930 


PAYMENTS 




£ 

A. 

d. 

£ 

A. 

d. 

House Account — 








Rent and Land Tax .... 


490 

0 

6 




Rates, less contributed by Tenants 


30 

12 

4 




Gas and Light, do. .... 


74 

1 

3 




Coal and Coke, do. .... 


25 

7 

<» 




Telephone ...... 


1.5 

3 

3 




Cleaning ...... 


16 

6 

5 




Insurance ...... 


35 

18 

0 




Repairs, Renewals, etc. 


88 

9 

0 






— 


— 

787 

18 

6 

Leasehold Redemption Fund . 





20 

10 

6 

Salaries and Wages .... 





795 

18 

0 

Pbintino and Stationery 





72 

14 

3 

Journal Account— 








Printing ...... 


1,023 

18 

7 




Postage ...... 


75 

0 

0 






— 


— 1 

,098 

18 

7 

Library Expenditure .... 





30.3 

12 

lOJ 

Of which £150 is allocated to the Clrant from 







the Carnegie Trust. 








General Postage 





65 

15 

5i 

Audit Fees ...... 

• 




10 

10 

0 

Sundry Expenses — 








Teas ....... 


19 

10 

4 




Lectures ...... 


39 

18 

0 




Xatiunal Health and L'nemployment Insurance 

11 

5 

0 




Other General Expenditure . 


74 

6 

3 






— 


— 

144 

19 

7 

Donation to Gertrude Bell Memorul 

Fund 




10 

10 

0 

Balance in Hand, 31st December, 1930- 








Current Account . . . . 


97 

6 

10 




Deposit Account . . . . 

, 

800 

0 

0 






— 


— 

897 

6 

10 


£4,208 14 7 

Note : £250 of this £897 65, 10</. represents the 
unexpended balance of the Grant received from 
the Carnegie Trust. 


I have examined the above Abstract of Receipts and Payments with the 
books and vouchers of the Society, and have verified the investments 
therein described, and hereby certify the said Abstract to be true 
and correct. 


N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 

i j r^‘ HOPKINS, Auditor for the Council. 
Countersigned 

\ RICHARD BURN, Auditor for the Society. 
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N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 
L. C. HOPKINS, Auditor for the ConncU. 
.RICHARD BURN, Auditor for the Society. 
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N. E. WATERHOUSE, Profeaaional Auditor. 
• -j/L. C. HOPKINS, Auditor for the Council. 
Countersigned I RURN, Auditor for the Society. 
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Eeport, I would like to raise afresh the question which was 
broached a few years ago by a gentleman who then seconded 
the adoption of the Eeport — Colonel Lorimer. His point 
was that it was a question whether it was sufficient for us 
to carry on in the traditional way, or whether it would be 
possible for us to extend our activities. In particular, I 
think his suggestion that we ought to be able to subsidize 
research work was a very valuable one. Of course, there is 
a very obvious objection to that, and that is that funds will 
not permit. But I think that if we were even in a small way 
to make a start it would perhaps interest more people in 
our activities and so increase our membership and our 
facilities. I am not speaking as an expert in any branch 
of our activities, but merely as an ordinary member, and I 
feel quite confident that there are a number of people who 
would become interested and would join us and so enable 
us to carry on the work to which Colonel Lorimer referred. 
I have been rather led to this by the fact that two or three 
years ago I paid a visit to Cyprus, which, strictly speaking, 
is within our territory. I found there a certain amount of 
research work being carried on, very ably, but the gentleman 
who was doing it was a Swede and he was financed from 
Sweden. I think that in the interests of British policy it 
would be a good thing if such work were carried on by a 
man of our own race and financed from our own country. 
I do not know of any other Society than this which could 
include such work, and I hope that those who are on the Board 
of Development will consider this suggestion. I have very 
great pleasure in seconding the adoption of the Eeport. 

The Chairman : “ The Eeport includes the accoimts of 
the Society, and the Hon. Treasurer asked me to express 
his regret to the meeting that he is unfortunately absent. 
He has written a short note on the finances of the Society 
which he would like submitted to the meeting before the 
adoption of the Eeport is put, and I will now ask 
Mrs. Davis if she will read this.” 
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The Hon. Treasurer submits the Society’s accounts for the 
past year, with the following observations : — 

I am sorry to say that the first item of receipts, namely, 
subscriptions, shows a falling off for this year of £50, where I 
had hoped for an increase of that amount. Last year I 
mentioned that the number of our members showed a general 
tendency to increase. I said “ tendency ” because the increase 
was a slow one and subject to frequent oscillations. At the 
end of last year we had 936 members on our effective list, 
as against 968 at the end of 1929, and 965 at the end of 1928. 
but are still considerably up on the 1926 and 1927 figures. 
The position is therefore still hopeful, though I would earnestly 
ask each member to do what he can to obtain new members, 
as it is only by increasing our income that we can possibly 
hope to keep the Society’s work at the high level of scholarship 
and utility for students of Oriental subjects and works for 
which it is so well known. 

In this connection I call your attention to our Student 
members, who have the assistance and encouragement of the 
Society for a no min al fee of 10s. 6d. per annum. This 
membership does not seem to be so well known as it deserves, 
so I give it a special place in my remarks in the hope that 
the seed sown may not fall on barren soil. 

As regards the other items of receipts our rents have dropped 
some £80. This is owing to one of our sub-tenants having 
left and the Council having decided not to re-let, as the room 
was necessary for the Society’s increasing requirements for 
the Library. 

The grant for the library from the Carnegie Trust has been 
dealt with to a certain extent in the Council’s report. I shall 
have some further remarks on this subject a little later on. 

As to the Journal account, you will be glad to know that 
this maintains its position with a decided tendency to 
increasing revenue, thus showing in the most practical way 
possible how our work is appreciated and esteemed in the 
world of scholars. 
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You will also note a three years’ repayment of income tax 
amormting to £47 19s. 3(i. The repayment of this tax has 
been in abeyance pending the decision of the Commissioners 
of Inland Ee venue as to whether, in view of a recently decided 
case, we came under the definition of a “ Charity ” to entitle 
us to this relief. I am glad to say that, after submitting 
our case, the Commissioners held that the Society is entitled 
to repayment of the tax. This, I think, disposes of the 
receipt side, the other items, which are of a more or less 
normal character, fluctuating to a certain extent each year 
but call for no special comment. 

Turning now to the payment side of the account, the House 
Account shows upward of £50 less spent than last year, 
practically the whole of which, however, is attributable to 
repairs and renewals, which formed a heavy item in the 
1929 accounts. The salaries and wages (which naturally 
fluctuate) are some £30 less than last year, while the printing 
and stationery show £14 increase. 

The Journal Account is within 2s. 6d. of the same figure 
as last year, and the expenditure on this account is, I may 
say, about one-third of our total income. Against the library 
expenditure you will observe the note stating that £150 is 
allocated to the grant from the Carnegie Trust. I will deal 
with this a little later on. Meantime, the £153 balance paid 
out of the Society’s funds shows about £15 increase on the 
previous year’s expenditure. It is the policy of the Society 
to be as liberal as possible in its expenditure on the library, 
which it wishes to make as accessible and as serviceable as 
possible for the use of students. Of the other items on the 
payment side I need only refer to the sundry expenses, which 
again show an increase of some £29 over the previous year’s 
accounts which, in its turn, showed an increase of some £21 
over the 1928 accounts. This is an account which is bound 
to fluctuate according to the exigencies of each year. 

To sum up, our total receipts last year, exclusive of balances 
carried forward, were £3,673 14s. lid. as against 
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£3,757 19s. 4cZ. in 1929, while the payments were £3,311 7s. 9d. 
as against £3,560 3s. Sd. for 1929 ; but to the payments this 
year must be added £250, the balance of the Carnegie Trust 
payment of £400, after allowing for the £150 expended on 
the library, as this £250 is an earmarked sum as I will explain 
presently. Thus our surplus of receipts over payments this 
year is £112 7s. 2d. only, as against £97 15s. 8d. for 1929. 

This premised, I now come to the balance in hand on 
31st December last, with which is involved a statement in 
connection with the Carnegie Trust grant to which I have 
referred above. The original Carnegie grant was a sum of 
£2,000 for the purposes of the Society^’s library', and was 
to be paid over a period of years. The question of a new 
catalogue for the library' was at that time under discussion, 
and it was agreed that the Trustees should grant us £400 
per annum for three y'ears to expend on the library' purely 
and simply, and that the balance of £800 of the £2,000 grant 
should be allocated towards the printing and publishing of 
the catalogue. Subsequently an estimate of £1,250 was 
obtained as the cost of printing the catalogue. Thereupon 
we had further negotiations with the Carnegie Trustees, w'ith 
the result that they' agreed that, out of the last instalment 
of £400, £250 might be allocated towards the printing of the 
catalogue (in addition to the original £800 arranged), provided 
we on our side were prepared to allocate £200 out of our 
general funds to make up the total £1,250 required. 

In the balances carried forward, y'ou will note that there 
is £800 on deposit, in which is included the £250 not expended 
of the final annual instalment received from the Carnegie 
Trustees last y'ear (the auditors have made a special note 
of this at the foot of the accounts), and £200 for our own 
contribution is also included in the £800 ; so that these sums 
are thus in reserve towards the printing of the catalogue 
as soon as the latter is ready^. Of the £350, balance of the £800 
on deposit, £121 was earmarked for other special payments 
shortly liable to become due, and the remainder is held for 
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the ordinary purposes of the Society and special expenditure. 
This is not by any means an excessive sum, having regard 
to the small margin of surplus between receipts and 
expenditure (which is occasionally reduced almost to nil) 
and to unforeseen or recurring heavy expenditure which has 
to be provided for each year, while no refusal is given to any 
reasonable demand for help for the library which, together 
with the Journal, are the first preoccupation of the Council. 

As to the Special funds, these speak for themselves, and I 
do not think there are any special observations to be made. 
I hope I have not detained you too long, but I felt sure 3mu 
would all be interested to hear as to the Carnegie Grant and 
its disposition, and that there is a good chance of the long 
expected catalogue being published during the coming twelve 
months, when we may expect at the same time to receive 
the £800 balance of the Grant. 

I cannot conclude without once more expressing my grateful 
thanks to Mrs. Davis, the Assistant Secretary, for all the ready 
help and information which she has spared no trouble to give 
me from time to time and which have considerably lightened 
my task as Treasurer. 

The fact that the Auditors have reported that the accounts 
have been kept excellently and that they have nothing to 
suggest as to them, you will, I think, agree is in itself a tribute 
to Mrs. Davis’ work, which merits the best thanks of the 
members. 

The Chairman ; Before putting the adoption of the 
Report to the meeting I should like to remind you that 
if you pass this motion adopting the Report you also adopt 
the recommendations which are made to you by the Council 
for the filling of the vacant offices during the coming year, 
viz. as President, Sir Edward Maclagan. I am sure the Society 
will be very ready to welcome him back to a post which he 
has filled with so much distinction in the past. As Director, 
Professor Margoliouth, and here again we welcome back 
to the post of Director an old and well tried friend. As 
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Vice-President, Professor F. W. Thomas ; as Hon. Officers — 
Sir J. H. Stewart Lockhart as Hon. Secretary, Mr. Perowne 
as Hon. Treasurer, and Mr. Ellis as Hon. Librarian ; and 
may I, on behalf of this Society, express to those gentlemen 
your gratitude for the very large amount of honorary work 
which they do on your behalf. (Applause.) And finally, 
the recommendations of the Coimcil for filling the four 
vacancies on the Coimcil — Sir Richard Burn, Mr. Reuben 
Levy, Mr. Sidney Smith and Mr. Perceval Yetts. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, the adoption of this Report having 
been proposed and seconded, I have much pleasure in putting 
it to you. Carried unanimously. 

It is usual at the annual general meeting for the President 
to say a few words with regard to the position and work of 
the Society, and I have to confirm what has been said by a 
previous speaker with regard to the losses which the Society 
has sustained during the past year. We have suffered heavily 
both by resignation and by death, the number of those who 
have resigned or died during the past year being ninety -nine. 
As against that we have enrolled fifty -four new members, so 
that the net result during the past year has been that we have 
suffered appreciable losses in our numbers. Amongst those 
whom we have lost by death is one of our distinguished 
honorary members. Professor Edouard Sachau, an eminent 
philologist. Professor of Semitic Languages at the University 
of Vienna as far back as 1872, who was later called to Berlin 
and in 1887 became Director of the newly founded School 
of Oriental Languages in that city. In the place of Professor 
Sachau your Council invited Professor Dr. August Fischer, 
of Leipzig, to become an honorary member, and we are 
fortunate in having the acceptance of that distinguished 
Orientalist of the invitation which we gave him. Amongst 
other distinguished men who have died, mention has already 
been made of Dr. H. R. Hall, who died very suddenly at the 
comparatively early age of 57. Dr. Hall, as you all know, 
was an eminent Egyptologist and Assyriologist at the British 
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Museum. In the course of an expedition to Mesopotamia, 
which he undertook about the end of the War, important 
finds were made, and Dr. Hall will be a great loss to all those 
who are interested in those particular sciences. Those who 
knew Dr. Hall will bear me out when I say that he was a man 
whose conversation and writings were enriched by very keen 
powers of observation and also by a keen sense of humour. 
Then another distinguished member whose name has already 
been mentioned was Sir Richard Temple, an Orientalist of 
very wide attainments, who was an expert in many branches 
of history, religion, ethnology, linguistics, numismatics, 
folklore and archaeology. All these subjects came alike to 
Sir Richard Temple, and the world of Oriental scholarship 
has indeed sustained a loss by his death. Lastly, Sir Charles 
Eliot, whose name was also mentioned, was another gentle- 
man who made a great name for himself in the sphere of 
our interests. Beginning as a member of the Diplomatic 
Service in St. Petersburg, he ended up his life more particularly 
as an educationalist, being at one time Vice-Chancellor of 
the Sheffield University, and later first Principal of the Hong 
Kong University. Many of you will be familiar with the 
delightful books written by Sir Charles Eliot on different 
Oriental subjects, notably Study in Europe, which he published 
first under the pen name of “ Odysseus ”. Then, later, came 
his Letters from the Far East and his Hinduism and Buddhism. 
By the death of all these men the world of Oriental scholarship 
has suffered a great loss. 

Just turn for a moment to our activities during the past 
year. In the course of our lectures we have covered an 
unusually wide field. The Near and Middle East have been 
covered by Professor Margoliouth, who spoke to us on 
“ Sidelights on Islamic History and Customs in the Fourth 
Century, A.H. ; by Mr. Leonard Woolley, who spoke of 
his excavations at Ur in the year 1929-30 and Dr. Campbell 
Thompson who told us about Nineveh ; by Col. Grey, 
who spoke to us about Persian Carpets ; by Sir William 
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Foster, who spoke of “ The Origins of Trade between England 
and Persia ” ; and His Excellency Sheikh Hafiz Wabha, 
who spoke of “ Nejd ” ; also by Mr. Wilkinson, who gave 
us a lecture on “ Persian Book Illustration Passing from 
Asia we come to India, about which we had a lecture on the 
Province of Sind by Mr. P. R. Cadell. Passing on from India 
to the Far East, we had lectures by Professor Soothill on 
“ The Chinese Dragon ” and by Miss Mary Lumsden on 
“ Yunnan ”, and by M. Victor Goloubew on the Archaeological 
Work of the ficole Fran^aise d’Extreme Orient in Indo- 
China. So within the course of our lectures we have 
covered a very large field of interest. 

There are just one or two items during the current year of 
interest to all members of this Society, though they were not 
carried out directly under its auspices. There was the 
reception at India House to the delegates to the Indian 
Round Table Conference, which was organized by the India 
Society, at which an account of the work in the interests of 
Indian art which has been carried on by that Society for some 
years past was given. Then the year was marked by the 
International Congress on Persian Art and by that really 
magnificent Exhibition which was a child of the International 
Congress. This Society contributed towards the success of 
the Exhibition by lending some of its own treasures for 
display. We lent our famous Shahnatnah, and members 
of the Society will be interested to know that some of the 
illustrations from our Shahnamah have been reproduced — 
very beautifully reproduced — and a description of the work 
written and published imder the auspices of the India Society. 
Then we also lent a specimen of Persian bookbinding, a 
picture of Path Ali Shah and his Court, and that celebrated 
manuscript of ours. The Story of the World. Of this we actually 
own only one half, but by a curious and interesting coincidence 
the other half of the manuscript was found to be in the 
possession of the Edinburgh University Librarv, and the 
result of our lending our half and the Edinburgh Library 
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lending their half was that the two halves of this manuscript 
were brought together again after an indefinite and unknown 
period of years. Finally, may I remind the members of this 
Society that there is another Exhibition of very great interest 
and one of a very high class, viz. the Exhibition of Indian 
Art, which is at the present moment in progress at the rooms 
of the Burlington Fine Arts Club. Those members of this 
Society who have already seen the Exhibition will agree with 
me when I say that it really is a magnificent collection of 
works on Indian Art and one of the very greatest interest. 
I can strongly recommend anybody who has not yet seen it 
to take early steps to obtain permission of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club to go and inspect the exhibits. The only 
other point to which I think I need refer is the question of 
the gold medal which for many years past has been offered 
by this Society under the terms of the trust deed for an essay 
on some Oriental subject laid down by the Coimcil by boys 
in our public schools. For some time past it has been quite 
clear that the public schools of the present day are not able 
to spare the time to include in their curriculum the amount 
of Indian history or instruction in other Oriental subjects 
which is really necessary if this competition is to be a success. 
After prolonged negotiations, fiurst of all with the Charity 
Commissioners and latterly with the Board of Education, 
who have now taken over the functions of the Charity 
Commissioners in this particular respect, we are on the verge 
of an agreement under which the prize will in future be 
offered not to members of our public schools, but to under- 
graduates at certain of our universities. We hope in that 
way to attract a number of persons who may be contemplating 
service abroad in the East to our new competition. The 
only other business before we adjourn for tea, and later 
re-adjourn to General Bruce’s lecture on “ Nepal ” is the 
election of auditors. The Council nominate for your 
consideration the names of Mr. B. C. Hopkins, who has very 
kindly placed his services at our disposal for some time past 
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in this capacity, and Sir Edward Gait, who will become 
eligible to represent the Society as an ordinary member of 
the Society since his term as a member of the Council comes 
to an end to-day. May I, therefore, formally propose that 
Mr. L. C. Hopkins and Sir Edward Gait be elected auditors 
for the ensuing year. This was seconded and passed. 


Nejd 

On 23rd April a lecture was given before the Koyal Asiatic 
Society at the lecture theatre of the Royal Geographical 
Society, by the kind permission of the President and members 
of the R.G.S. The lecturer was His Excellency Sheikh 
Hafiz Wahba, the Minister of Hedjaz and Nejd, and the 
subject was “ Nejd 

He described the country now known as Nejd, though 
the ancient Arabs applied the term to every highland. The 
centre consists of fertile land where water is plentiful and the 
population numerous ; the rest is desert sparsely inhabited 
by Nomadic tribes of Arabs, whose occupation is the tending 
of cattle. Most cereals and vegetables are grown as well 
as many varieties of fruits, such as dates, grapes, peaches, 
apricots, pomegranates, and figs. 

Nejd exports dates, hides, clarified butter, cereals, wool, 
sheep, horses, and camels. 

Previous to the advent of the Sheikh Mohammed Ibn 
Abdul Wahhab the country had a tribal system of govern- 
ment. Every village and district had its own Sheikh or 
Ruler, whose power did not extend beyond its immediate 
surroundings. 

Perpetual disorder and chaos were the result. After the 
coming of the Sheikh, religious law was enforced under A1 
Saud, whose rule gradually extended to include all Emirates. 

Unhappily, the country was invaded by the Turks and 
JBAS. JULY 1931. 48 
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Egyptians, who swept away all the reforms ; all commerce 
and caravans were again at the mercy of the Bedouins, 
who spared no one. 

Then in the midst of this general chaos, Arabia’s young 
man of destiny appeared. This young man was Abdul 
Azeez A1 Saud. He conquered one Emirate after another, 
and in the space of thirty years extended his rule over the 
whole of Nejd and the Hedjaz. 

The population of Nejd is about three million and is divided 
into two groups — the Town Dwellers and the Bedouin or 
Nomadic tribes ; the former are usually more faithful and 
intelligent. The Emirs always recruited their armies from 
among the former ; the latter proved more of a curse than 
a blessing to the Emir whose standard they joined, for, 
at the first sign of defeat, they would pillage their own side. 
The Bedouin knew no law but that of plunder. 

To change all this His Majesty King Ibn Saud founded 
villages where ever water existed and ordered the Bedouins 
to dwell in them, while for each village His Majesty appointed 
a man of learning to teach the people their religion and explain 
to them their duty towards God, towards the King, and towards 
their fellow beings. They already are so changed in their 
habits as to forget their old animosities and to have earned 
the name of Ikhwan or The Brethren. 

The Government of Nejd is essentially a religious one, 
headed by the King, who appoints an Emir, or Governor, 
and a Judge for every district. The King has the final word 
in everything except civil disputes, which he refers to the 
judges to decide, according to Islamic Law. The religious 
taxes on agricultural produce, sheep, and camels are those 
which have always been levied in Nejd. To them King Ibn 
Saud added Customs duties, as a result of the expansion of 
the country. 

The great tribes still persist in marrying their equals, 
and not a member of them would dream of marrying into a 
tribe in whose lineage their exists the slightest doubt. 

The ruling families do not condescend to let their women 
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marry into any tribe whatever ; they may only marry into 
their own family, though the men have free choice. 

To the tribesmen, all industries, certain trades, occupations, 
and professions are anathema and are only practised by 
foreigners, or common Arabs. But agriculture, commerce, 
cattle-tending, camel-driving, and the profession of medicine 
are considered honourable. Hence all the wealth is in the 
hands of foreigners. The most insulting epithet one can 
apply to an Arab is to call him “ Son of a tradesman ”. 

One of the great occupations practised by Bedouin and 
Town Dwellers is pearl fishing. No definite salaries are paid. 
After all expenses in connection with provisions, etc., are 
defrayed, the diver gets two shares of the rest and the man 
who pulls him out of the water, one share. 

No pearl fisher will ever accept a definite salary ; he insists 
on trying his luck on terms with the owner of the boat. About 
two hundred thousand men, Arab and Persian, are so employed 
during the five months of the pearling season. The method 
of diving is simple, the divers refuse all modern improve- 
ments. A big stone is tied to a rope, the diver, holding the 
stone, jumps overboard and is down on the sea bed almost 
at once. He gathers as many shells as he can and returns ; 
when in distress he tugs the rope and is hauled up into the 
boat. The boats move from place to place in search of good 
beds and the merchants move from boat to boat purchasing 
the pearls. 

The Arab of Nejd is truly democratic. For him titles do 
not exist. He is completely imaware of such phrases as 
“ His Majesty, His Excellency ”. The meanest Bedouin 
calls the King by his first name. At meals, all males in a house 
eat with the fingers out of one dish. The King sits at the table 
with his servants ; there is no indignity. Women generally 
dine by themselves. 

In the desert there is just the slightest evidence of the 
seclusion of women, a negligible minority wearing a veil 
of the finest texture, but the majority share everything with 
their husband, even the fighting. 
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Early marriage is frequent, the girl of thirteen or fourteen, 
the boy of fifteen or sixteen. 

King Ibn Saud has been alive, from the first, to the 
fundamental truth, that imtil law and order were established 
no reform would be possible. In this fight he enlisted the 
aid of the motor car and the wireless apparatus. The car 
proved invaluable for patrolling the desert and the wireless 
for knitting the different parts of the Kin gdom together. 
Some determined opposition had to be overcome, as the origin 
of these instruments was at first attributed to Satan. But 
His Majesty is slowly educating his people : he sends young 
Arabs to study abroad to learn modern science and art, so 
that they may teach in schools on their return and pass on 
their knowledge to the younger generation. 

It is my firm belief, that it is the opinion of all who are 
in a position to study the country and accurately estimate 
its rate of progress, that it is assured of a very bright future. 


FOUNDATION OF A PROVISIONAL BUREAU FOR 
THE STUDY OF EXOTIC CUSTOMARY LAW 

I. Half the globe is still imder the sway of non-codified 
Oriental and Tropical law. The anticipation of the nineteenth 
century that these law systems were destined to disappear 
shortly has not been fulfilled, and juridical science acknow- 
ledges their importance more and more. 

II. The difficulty is to know its tenor, to study its contents 
without prejudice, and to know who are the persons occupying 
themselves with it. 

III. By way of a provisional sketch and for practical use, 
we may distinguish eight systems of exotic law, namely : — 

(а) Oceanic law ; 

(б) Japanese, Chinese, Annamite and Siamese law ; 

(c) Indonesian law (Formosa, the Philippines, the Dutch 
East Indies, Malay Peninsula, etc., the Chams of French 
Indo-China, Madagascar). The International Academic 
Union, founded in 1919, has just evinced its interest in a 
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practical way, by taking up the printing of a provisional 
dictionary of Indonesian law ; 

{d) the indigenous law of India ; 

(e) the law of western Asia ; 

(/) the indigenous law of north-western Africa, of Tripoli 
and of Egypt ; 

{g) the indigenous law of central and south Africa ; 

{h) the law of the indigenous populations of north, central, 
and south America. 

IV. In order to facilitate the study of these systems of 
law, we need to know first the work that has already been 
done and the various persons (students of law or not, 
especially those who live on the spot) on whose collaboration 
we may rely. 

V. For the study of Indonesian law (see above. III (c)) 
the Dutch have founded at Batavia an “ Adat law Section " 
(1926) of the Royal Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences 
(1778) and at Leyden an “ Adat law Foundation ” (1917). 

VI. For this reason and at the instance of the Adat law 
Foundation at Leyden mentioned above, the “ Salle de 
travail d’ethnologie juridique ”, founded in 1929 in the 
Faculty of Law of the University of Paris, has resolved to 
declare itself prepared to act provisionally as a central bureau 
for the study of exotic customary law. It therefore calls upon 
all those who are able to give information about data 
concerning the non-codified law of one of the eight groups 
mentioned under III. It proposes to publish all information 
received in a bulletin once or twice a year in order gradually to 
furnish the indispensable organization for this study, the 
urgent need of which is felt more every day. 

VII. Communications may be addressed to M. le professeur 
Rene Maunier, 7 avenue d’Orleans, a Paris-I4e. 

C. Van Vollenhoven, 

Professor in the University of Leyden. 

Rene Maunier, 

1931. Professor in the University of Paris. 
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Will any member give or sell to the Society Bengal Past 
and Present, vol. ii, pts. 1 and 2, 1908, complete with the 
coloured plate to pt. 1, also title pages to both parts and the 
index which were issued in a supplement. 

The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of 
any of the following works, of which the Library is in need. 
Information as to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed : — 

Bibliotheca Indica, Sanskrit, etc. : No. 4 : Niti-Sara, 
fasc. 1, 1849. No. 9 : Sahitya-darpana, text, fasc. 3, 4, 5, 
1850-75. No. 11 ; Taittiriya, etc., Upanisads, 1851-5. 
No. 27 : Samkhya-pravacana-bhasya, fasc. 1, 1854. 

China Branch R.A.S., Transactions, pts. v-vii, 1855-9. 

Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in British 
Museum, pt. 1, 3, 5-11 and 26. 10 pts. 

Giornale Societd Asiatica Italiana. Nuova Serie, vol. 1, 
fasc. 1, 1926. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. ix. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

K. Bataviaasch Oenootschap Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Tool- en Volkenkunde, Deel 59, afi. 1, 2. 

Le Museon, Nouvelle serie, vols. iv, v, vi, and from vol. x 
to the end of the series, about 1915. 

North Indian Notes and Queries, vols. 4-5, 1894- ? 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii. No. 5 ; vol. iii. Nos. 11, 
12 ; New Ser., Nos. 9, 10, 1863 ; Proceedings from the 
beginning. 

Perrot and Chipiez, History of Ancient Egyptian Art, vol. i, 
1883. 

Phoenix, The, vol. iii. No. 27, Sept., 1872. 

Sudan Notes and Records, vol. i. No. 2 ; vol. ii. No. 1. 

T6y6-Gakuhd, vol. xiii. No. 1. 

Vienna Oriental Journal, vol xxix, pts. iii, iv. 



PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

British Museum Quarterly. Vol. v, No. 4, 1931. 

Luristan Bronzes. 

A dated Fukien Figure. 

The Janies Hilton Bequest of Jades. 

Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. A’^ol. Ixxix, No. 4095, May, 

1931. 

Foster, Sir W. John Zoffany in India, 1783-9. 

The Journal of Egyptian Archceology. Vol. xvii. Parts 1 and 2, 

May, 1931. 

Gasiorowski, S. J. A Fragment of a Greek illustrated Papyrus 
from Antinoe. 

Hall, H. E. Three Royal Shabtis in the British Museum. 
Wainwright, G. A. Keftiu. 

Reich, N. An abbreviated Demotic Book of the Dead. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. Vol. xvi, 
Parts 3 and 4, Sept. -Dec., 1930. 

Jayaswal, K. P. Problems of Saka-Satavahana History. 
Mohammad, Syed. Old Muslim Inscriptions at Patna. 

Roy, Romesh Chandra. Aboriginal Village Organization in India. 

Bengal, Past and Present. Vol. xli. Part 1, Serial No. 81, 
Jan.-March, 1931. 

Cotton, Evan. The Patna Massacre of 1763. 

Abdul Ali, A. F. M. Patna : her relations with John Company 
Bahadur. 

Bullock, H. Monumental Inscriptions in the United Provinces. 

The Indian Antiquary. Vol. lx. Part Dccxlviii, Jan., 1931. 
Haider, E. R. Chitor and its Sieges. 

Oldham, C. E. A. W. Sidi Ali Shelebi in India, a.d. 1554-6. 
Ghosh, J. C. Where was Tarkkari ? 

Vol. lx. Part Dccxlix, Feb., 1931. 

Haider, R. R. Chitor and its Sieges. 

Heras, H. The Prison of Emperor Sadasiva Raya. 

Oldham, C. E. A. W. Sidi Ali Shelebi in India, a.d. 1554-6. 
Temple, Sir R. C. Scraps of Thibeto-Burman Folklore. 

Palestine Exploration Fund. April, 1931. 

Fitzgerald, G. M. Excavations at Beth-Shan in 1930. 
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Kjaer, Dr. Hans. Shiloh : a summary report of the second Danish 
Expedition, 1929. 

Crowfoot, Mrs. G. M., and Baldensperger, Miss L. Hyssop. 
Vincent, Father, and Garstang, Professor. The Chronology 
of Jericho. 

Ceylon Journal of Science : Section G — -Archceoloqy, etc. Vol. ii. 
Part i, Dec., 1928. 

Hocart, A. M. Archaeological Summary, with 31 Plates. 
Paranavitane, S. Epigraphical Summary. 

Mahayanism in Ceylon, with 5 Plates. 

Journal of the Malayan Branch of the BAS. Vol. viii. Part i. 

Sept., 1930. 

Mills, J. V. Eredia’s Description of Malaca, Meridional India, 
and Cathay. 

Vol. viii. Part ii, Dec., 1930. 

Blagden, C. 0. Minangkaban Custom. 

Linehan, W. Notes on Some Further Archaeological Discoveries 
in Pahang. 

Asia Major. Vol. vii, Fasc. 1-2, 1931. 

Behrsing, S. Das Chung-Tsi-King des chinesischen Dirghagama. 

Ubersetzt und mit Anmerkungen versehen. 

Barnett, L. D. Index der handschriftlichen Abteilung mDo des 
handschriftlichen Kanjur im Britischen Museum (Or. 6724). 
Biallas, F. K’iih Yiian’s “ Fahrt in die Feme ” (Yiian-yu) II. 

Islamica. Vol. iv, Fasc. 5, 1931. 

Plessner, I. von M. Beitrage zur islamischen Literaturgeschichte. 
Ivanow, W. Notes on Phonology of Colloquial Persian. 

Krenkow, F. The Use of Poison by the Ancient Arabs. 

Islam. Band xix. Heft 3, 1931. 

Pretzl, 0. Die friihislamische Atomenlehre. 

Siikru, Mehmed. Das Hest Bihist des Idris Bitlisi. 1. 
Hartmann, K, Zum Wesen der arabischen Nationalbewegung. 
Acta Orientalia. Vol. ix. Part iv, 1931. 

Kern, R. A. Deutung des in-Infixes in den austronesischen 
Sprachen. 

Caland, W. A rythmic law in language. 

Vedica. 

Syria. Tome xi, Fasc. 4, 1930. 

Virolleaud, Charles. Les Tablettes de Mishrife-Qatna. No. 1. 

L’Inventaire du Tresor de Nin-Egal. 

Poidebard, Le R. P. Statue trouvee a Tell Brak : April, 1930 
Dussaud, Rene. Hadad et le Soleil. 
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The University Museum Bulletin (Philadelphia). Vol. ii, No. 6, 
April, 1931. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. A Relief and Inscription from Kashmir. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. li, No. 1, 
March, 1931. 

Stutterheim, Willem. The Meaning of the Hindu- Javanese 
candi. 

Creel, Herrlee Glessner. Confucius and Hsiin-tzii. 

Emeneau, M. B. Confusion in Prakrit between the Sanskrit 
Prepositions prati and pari. 

Hummel, Arthur W. Ts'ung shu. 

The Toyd Gakuho Reports of the Japanese Oriental Society. 
Vol. xix. No. 1, Mar., 1931. 

Tsuda, S. On the Confucian Theory of Li and Yo. 

Aidzu, Y. On the Lost Inscription of the Hokkdji Stupa, Nara. 
Idzushi, Y. On the Origin of the Feng-huang, fabulous bird 
in China. 

Toung Pao. Vol. xxvii. No. 4-5, 1930. 

Pelliot, Paul. Sur la legende d’Uyuz-Khan en ecriture ouigoure. 

Les bronzes de la collection Eumorfopoulos publics par 

M. W. P. Yetts (i et ii). 

The Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol. xxi. No. 4, April, 1930. 
Finkel, Dr. J. A Judso-Persian Tale. 

Greenup, Dr. A. W. A KabbaUstic Epistle. 

Zeitlin, Prof. S. Josephus on Jesus. 

Gottheil, Prof. R. J. H. Further Fragments on Medicine from 
Genizah. 

La Rassegna Mensile di Israel. Vol. v. No. 10-11, Second Series, 
Feb.-Mar., 1931. 

Montefiore, T. La musica nel Tempio ebraico. 

Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni. Vol. vi, Fasc. 3—4, 

1930. 

Furlani, G. La processione di Capodannoa Uruk all’epoca dei 
Seleucidi. 

Zoller, I. II rito de cambiamento de no:ue nel pensiero rehgioso 
ebraico. 

Motzo, B. R. I testi greci di Ester. 

Pestalozza, U. Le Tharghelie ateniesi (Parte 1). 

La Revue Mensuelle. 33rd Year, No. 354, May, 1931. 
Wesendonck, 0. G. von. Une religion etient : le Manichelsme. 
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La Geographie. Tome liv. Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dee., 1930. 

Lamare, P. Eesultats geographiques d’une Mission an Yemen 
(avec cartes et gravures). 

L’Ecole Frangaise d’ Extreme-Orient. 1930. 

Voyages et Missions. 

Groslier, 6. Le Musee Albert Sarraut de Phnom Penh. 
Peysonnaux, J. H. Le Musee Khai-dinh a Hue. 

Nandin, Mile. G. Le Musee Blanchard de la Brosse a Saigon. 

Bulletin dLnstitut Frangais d' Archeologie Orientale. Tome xxx, 
le Partie, 1930. 

Combe, iSt. Cinq cuivres musulmans dates des xiii®, xiv% et 
XV® siecles, de la Collection Benaki. 

Pauty, Edm. Sur une porte en bois sculpte provenant de Bagdad. 
Blackman, A. M. A new translation of the inscription of 
Herwerre' at Serabit el-Khadim. 

Mallon, A. L’origine egyptienne de I’alphabet phenicien. 
Picard, Ch. Les influences etrangeres au tombeau de Petosiris : 
Grece ou Perse ? 

Zeitschrift filr Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft. 

46 Jahrgang, Heft 5, 1931. 

Wesendonck, 0. G. von. tJber die Totenklage bei den alten 
Persern. 

Zeitschrift filr die AUtestamentliche Wissenschaft, dc. Band 8, 
Heft 1-2, 1931. 

Meyer, E. Untersuchungen zur phonikischen Religion. Die 
Inschriften von Ma'sub und Umm el 'awamid und die 
Ihschrift des Bodostor von Sidon. 

Konig, Ed. Die legitime Religion Israels und ihre her- 

meneutische Bedeutung. 

Morgenstern, J. Additional Notes on “ Beena Marriage 

(Matriarchat) in Ancient Israel ”. 

Ostasiatiseke Zeitschrift. Neue Folge, 7 Jahrgang, Heft 1, 1931. 

Rumpf, Fritz. Die Anfange des Farbenholzschmittes in China 
und Japan. 

Speiser, Werner. Die Yiian-Klassik der Landschaftsmalerei. 

Der Alte Orient. Band 30, 1931. 

Thomsen, Prof. Dr. Peter. Palastina und seine Kultur in fiinf 
Jahrtausend. 

Archiv fur Orientfarschung. Band vi, Heft 4-5, 1931. 
Bissing, Fr. W. Freiherr von. Untersuchungen iiber Zeit & Stil 
der “ chetitischen ” Reliefs. 
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Mescaninov, J. Die neuen Ergebnisse der chaldischen. 
Forschungen. 

Albright, W. F. Mitannian maryannu “ chariot-warrior ” and 
the Canaanite and Egyptian Equivalents. 

The Geographical Journal. Vol. Ixxvii, No. 4, April, 1931. 
Edmonds, C. J. A Third Note on Rock Monuments in Southern 
Kurdistan. 

Vol. Ixxvii, No. 5, May, 1931. 

Schomberg, Lieut. -Col. R. Two Notes on Sinkiang. 

Karnatah Historical Review. Vol. i. No. 1, Mar., 1931. 

Heras, Rev. H., S.J. Triparvata. 

Shamasastry, Dr. R. The Author of the Gadayuddha. 

Bengeri, H. G. Epigraphie Records in Haveri (1). 

Sharma, S. R. Jainism in Karnataka. 

Epigraphica Indica. Vol. xix. Part vii, July, 1928. 

Rao, N. Lakshminarayan. Jura Prasasti of Krishna III. 

Mehta, N. C. Bhadavana Grant of Govindachandradeva of 
Kanauj. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. Vol. xxi, New Series, 
No. 4, April, 1931. 

Rao, V. R. The Kadambas of Banavase. 

Heras, H., S.J. Harshavardhana in the Karnatak. 
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Ailly, Pierre d’, Ymago mundi. 3 vols. llj X 8. Paris, 1930. 

From Messrs. Maisonneuve Freres. 
Alte Orient, Der, Bd. 29. Das Zeitalter Abrahams, F. M. T. Bohl. 
Der babylonische Turm, T. Dombart. Die Denkmaler der 
Felsarchitektur, E. Brandenburg. Geschichte Elams, F. W. 
Kdnig. 9J X 6J. Leipzig, 1930-31. Bought. 

American Schools of Oriental Research, Annual. Vol. 10, 1928-9. 
Ed. by H. J. Cadbury. New Haven, London, 1930. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Apollo, vol. 13, Xo. 73, 74. Persian Exhibition No., January, 
February, 1931. 12| x lOJ. Bought. 

Aravamuthan, T. G. 1, Portrait Sculpture in South India, 
foreword by A. K. Coomaraswamy. The India Society. 
2, An Account of the Tamil Academies. Pamphlet. 10 X 6J. 
London, 1931. Subscription. 

Arch^ologia or Miscellaneous Tracts published by the Society of 
Antiquaries. Vol. 80. 12 X 10. London, 1930. 

From the Society of Antiquaries. 
Archaeological Department of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions. 
Annual Report 1927-8. 13J X lOJ. Calcutta, 1930. 

From the Director. 

Survey of India. Annual Report 1926-7. Ed. by Sir J 

Marshall. 13| X lOJ. Calcutta, 1930. From the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum, Ser. Arabe, t. 3. Averrofes, 
Tahafot at-Tahafot, texte arabe etabli par M. Bouyges. 
lOJ X 7. Beyrouth, 1930. From the Editor. 

Buddhica. 

20. Abhidharmako5abhasyam, 2. T. Stcherbatsky. 

21. Sphutartha Abhidharmakogavyakhya, 2nd Kogasthana. 
Ed. U. Wogihara and T. Stcherbatsky. 

26. Buddhist Logic, vol. 2. T. Stcherbatsky. 

27. Suvarnaprabhasa ins Deutsche iibersetzt, 1-3. W. 

Radlofi. 10 X 6J. Leningrad, 1930. Exchange. 

Eimala Churn Law, A Study of the Mahavastu, Supplement. 

9 X 5J. Calcutta, 1930. From the Author. 

British Museum. Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, 
etc., by C. J. Gadd. Pt.41. Plates. 13i x 9. Xowdow, 1931. 

From the Trustees. 

Buddhica. Mem. t. 1, 5. Vijnaptimatratasiddhi. La Siddhi de 
Hiuan-Tsang, tr. par L. de la V. Poussin. Fasc. 1-2. 
101 X 7. Paris, 1928, 1929. From M. P. Geuthner. 
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Burrard, S., Mount Everest and its Tibetan Names. Survey of 
India, Professional Paper, No. 26. 10 X 6i. Calcutta, 1931. 

From the Director. 

Cairo Museum. Catalogue General. Statuen u. Statuetten von 
Konigen von L. Borchardt, Teil 3. Ostraca Hieratiques par 
J. Cemy. 14 J X lOi. Berlin, 1930 ; Le Caire, 1930. 

Given by Mr. IF. E. Crum. 
Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian MSS. in the Oriental Public 
Library, Bankipore, vol. 17. Abdul Muqtadir. 10 x 6|. 
Patna, 1930. From the High Commissioner. 

Persian Art Exhibition, Manchester, 1931. 7J X 5|. 

From the Curator. 

Sanskrit MSS. in the Tanjore Maharaja Serfoji’s Sarasvati 

Mahal Library. Vol. 7-9. 10 X 6J. Srirangam, 1930. 

From the Hon. Secretary. 
Chung-tsi-king'des chinesischen Dirghagama-sutra, Das, TjHbersetzt 
vonS. Behrsing. Asia Major, vol. 7. 9J X 6J. Zeipzigf, 1931. 
, From the Translator. 

Coedes, G., Les inscriptions malaises de frivijaya. B.E.F.E.O., 
t. 30, 1930. 12 X 8. From the Author. 

Customary Law of the Attock District, compiled by Sardar 
Khan. Eevised ed. (1923-8). Vol. 14. 10 X 6J. Lahore, 
1931. From the Government of India. 

Dhorme, P., Langues et ecritures semitiques. Etudes Semitiques 
1. lOi X 7. Paris, 1930. From M. P. Geuthner. 

Downey, F., Burton, Arabian Nights Adventurer. 8| X 6. 

New York, 1931. From Messrs. Scribner’s Sons. 

Ecole Fran 9 aise d’Extreme-Orient. Exposition Internationale, 
Paris, 1931. llj X 8. Hanoi, 1930. From the Director. 
Encyclopaedia Mundarica, by J. Hoffmann, A. van Emelen and 
others. 4 vols. 11x8. Patna, 1930. 

From the Government of India. 
Ginzburg, S., The Life and Works of Moses Hayyim Luzzatto. 

9J X 7. Philadelphia, 1931. From the Dropsie College. 

Granet, M., FStes et chansons anciennes de la Chine, 2me 
edition. Bibl. de I’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, vol. 34. 10|^ X 7. 
Paris, 1929. Bought. 

Hackin, J., La Sculpture indienne et tibetaine au Musee Guimet. 

13| X lOJ. Paris, 1931. From Messrs. Leroux. 

Hakluyt Society. 2nd Ser., No. 65. Select Documents illustrating 
the Voyages of Columbus, tr. and ed. by C. Jane, vol. 1. 
No. 66. Relations of Golconda in the early seventeenth 
century, ed. by W. H. Moreland. 9x6. London, 1930, 1931. 

Subscription . 

Hamilton, C. H., Buddhism in India, Ceylon, China, and Japan. 
8 X 5J. Chicago, 1931. From Cambridge Univ. Press. 
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Hildesheimer, E. E., Das jiidische Gesellscliaftsrecht. 9| X 6|. 

Leipzig, 1930. From Herr. 0. Harrassowitz. 

Heilige Schrift, Die, des alten Testamentes . . . herausg von F. 
Feldmann und H. Herkenne. IV Band, Die beiden 
Makkabaerbiiclier iibersetzt und erklart von H. Bevenot. 
10| X 7i. jBonn, 1931. From Messrs. Peter Hanstein. 

Hiralal, Tenth and Eleventh Beport on the search of Hindi 
MSS. . . . 1917-22. 2 vols. 10 x 6i. Allahabad, 1929. 

From the Government of India. 
Hitopadesa, The Book of Good Counsels, adapted by Sir E. 

Arnold. 8 x 5|. Edinburgh, 1924. Bought. 

Ibn Zaidan, ‘Abd al-Eahman, Sharif. Ithaf i‘lam al-nas. Vol. 1, 2. 

10 X 7. Rabat, 1929-30. From the Author. 

Institut Frangais d’Archeologie Orientale. Fouilles, t. 6. 
MMamoud, Ire partie, F. Bi.sson de la Roque & J. J. Clere. 

Memoires, t. 21, 26. Le temple d'Edfou, t. 4, 9, E. Chassinat. 

t. 58, Mert Seger, B. Bruyere, fasc. 2. 14 X lOJ, 15 X 11|. 

Le Caire, 1929, 1930. Exchange. 

Jean, C. F., Larsa d’apres les textes cuneiformes. 10| X 7. 

Paris, 1931. From M. P. Geuthner. 

Julien, C. A., Histoire de TAfrique du Nord. 9| X 6. Paris, 
1931. From the Author. 

Kammerer, A., Petra et la Nabatene. Texte, atlas, 2 vols. 
Planches, cartes. lOf X 7. Paris, 1929-30. 

From M. P. Geuthner. 

Kang, Younghill, The Grass Roof. 9x6. London, 

From Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Materialien zur Kunde des Buddhismus. 17, Zur Lehre vom 
Bewusstsein bei den spateren Buddhisten von E. Wolff. 
18, History of Buddhism (Chos-hbyung) by Bu-ston, pt. 1. 
Tr. by E. Obermiller. 10 x 7. Heidelberg, 1930, 1931. 

Froin Herrn Carl Winter. 
Mehta, N. C., Gujarati Painting in the Fifteenth Century. India 
Society. 10 X 6|. London, 1931. Subscription. 

Modi, J. J., Dastur Kaikobad Mahyar’s Petition and Laudatory 
Poem addressed to Jahangir. 9| X 5J. Bombay, 1930. 

From the Editor. 

Mowle, A. C., The new Turkish. 9 x 5J. London, 1930. 

From Messrs. Kegan Paul <& Co. 
Mulk Raj Anand, Persian Painting. Pamphlet. 8| X 6. London, 
1930. Bought. 

Mysore Archaeological Department, Annual Report, 1916. 

14 X 9. Bangalore, 1916. From the Director. 

Nalini Kanta Bhattasali, Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures, 
Dacca Museum. 10 x 7J. Dacca, 1929. From the Curator. 
Neubabylonische Rechts- und Verwaltungsurkunden iibersetzt 
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von M. San Nicolb and A. Ungnad. Bd. 1, Heft 3. 
9| X 6. Leipzig, 1930. From Messrs. Hinrichs. 

Oriental Institute Communications : — 

No. 7. Medinet Habu Studies, 1928-29, by U. Hblscber and 
J. A. Wilson. 

No. 8. Explorations in Hittite Asia Minor, 1929, by H. H. 
V. d. Osten. 

No. 9. New Light from Armageddon, by P. L. 0. Guy. 
Assyriological Studies, vol. i, pt. i. 1, Beitrage zum 
Assyrischen Wbrterbuch, by B. Meissner. 10| X 7|. 
Chicago, 1930, 1931. From the Oriental Institute. 

PefEer, N., China : the Collapse of a Civilization. 10 X 6|. 

London, 1931. From Messrs. Routledge and Sons. 

Pentateuch. Eashi’s commentary, transl. by M. Eosenbaum 
and others. Exodus. 9| X 6. London, 1930. 

From Messrs. Shapiro, Yalenthie. 
Plessner, M., Die Geschichte der Wissenschaften im Islam. 
Philosophie u. Geschichte, 31. Pamphlet. 9| X 6J. 
Tubingen, 1931. From Herr Mohr. 

Polish Academy, Memolres de la Commission Orientaliste 
Nr. la. Kopernicki, I, Textes Tsiganes, 2e fasc. 9J x 6. 
IF. Krakowie, 1930. Exchange. 

Pramana Samuccaya, edit, and restored into Sanskrit by H. E. 
Eangaswamy Iyengar. 9x6. Mysore, 1930. 

From Government Oriental Library. 
Eaquette, G., Taji Bila Zohra. 10| X 7. Lund. 

From the Author. 

Eecords of Fort St. George. Despatches to England, 1733-35. 
Diary and Consultation Book, 1736-38, 1740, 1742, 1744. 
6 vols. Despatches to England, 1736^0. 

Index to the Eevenue Department Proceedings, 1812-17. 

5 vols. 13J X 85. Madras, 1930, 1931. 

From the High Commissioner. 
Eenou, L., Bibliographie vedique. 11 X 1\. Paris, 1931. 

From M. Adrien-Maisonneuve. 
Eobinson, A. E., Ancient Ships. Eeprint Journal of the 
Antiquarian Association, March, 1931. From the Author. 
Eodwell, E. H., ’Omar Khayyam, with paraphrase, etc. 10| x 7. 

London, 1931. From Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Said-Euete, E., Dates and Eeferences of the History of the A1 
bu Said Dynasty (1741-1856). Journal Central Asian 
Society, vol. 18. 1931. 10| X 6J. London. From the Author. 
San Nicolb, M., Beitrage zur Eechtsgeschichte im Bereiche der 
keilschrifthchen Eechtsquellen. Inst, for Sammelignende 
Kulturforskning. Ser. A. 13. 8 x 5|. Oslo, 1931. 

From Messrs. H. Aschehoug. 

Sbath, P., 1. Biblioth^ue de Manuscrits, Catalogue. 2 vols. 
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2. Vingt Traites d’ Auteurs Arabes Cbretiens, ix® au xiv® 
siecle, Texte arabe. 

3. Ar-Eaoudat at-tibbiyya, Texte arabe. 

4. Traite sur I’Ame par Bar-Hebraeus, Texte arabe. 

10 X 7, X 6J. Cairo, 1927-9. From Pere P. Sbath. 
Schweich Lectures, 1929. A comparative Study of the Literatures 
of Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, by T. E. Peet. 
10 X 6J. London, 1931. From Oxford University Press. 
Sellassie, G., Chronique du regne de Menelik II. Tome i, avec 
atlas, llj X 8, 15J X llj. Paris, 1930. 

From Maisonneuve Frhes. 
Studio, The, Persian No., Jan., 1931. 12 X 8J. London. Bought. 
Subrahmanya Sastri, P. S., ToLkappiya-C Collatikara-K-Kurippu. 
Tolkappiyam. The earhest extant Tamil grammar. Vol. i. 
9x6. Madras, 1930. From the Author. 

Surendranath Sen, Studies in Indian History. 9x6. University 
of Calcutta, 1930. From the Registrar. 

Swynnerton, C., Romantic Tales from the Panjab with Indian 
Nights’ Entertainment. 9x6. London, 1908. 

Given by Sir A. T. Wilson. 
Tagore Law Lectures, 1925. History of the Law of Primo- 
geniture by Radhabinod Pal. 1929. The Law of Insolvency 
in British India, by Dinshah Fardunji Mulla. 10 X 7. 
Bombay, 1930. From the Registrar, Calcutta Univ. 

Tattersall, C., The Carpets of Persia. 7J X 5. London, 1931. 

Bought. 

Timmer, B. C. J., Megasthenes en de Indische Maatschappij . 

10 X 6|. Amsterdam, 1930. From Messrs. H. J. Paris. 
Travels of Captain Robert Coverte, ed. by B. Penrose. 9x7. 

Privately printed, Philadelphia, 1931. From the Editor. 
Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads relating to India, compiled 
by C. U. Aitchison, vols. ix, x, xiv'. Revised. 11 X 7J. 
Calcutta, 1929, 1930. From the Secretary of State for India. 
Trumper, V. L., The Historical Flood. Pamphlet. 8J X 5|. 

Bangalore, 1930. From the Author. 

Tso chuan. Index to the, compiled by E. D. H. Fraser, revised by 
J. H. S. Lockhart. 11 X 8. London, 1930. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Vogel, J. P., De cosmopolitische beteekenis van het buddhisme. 
Pamphlet. lOJ X 7. Leiden, 1931. 

Het Sanskrit woord tejas (= gloed, vuur) in de beteekenis 

van magische Kracht. Mededeel., Akad. van Wetenschappen, 
Letterk. 70. 9J x 6J. Amsterdam, 1930. From the Author. 
Wagner, R., Bengalische Texte in Drschrift u. Umschrift herausg. 
Lehrbiicher des Seminars fur Or. Sprachen. 33. 9x6. 

Berlin, 1930. From Messrs, de Gruyter. 

Walker, G. D., Dictionary of the Mikir Language. 10 X 7. 
Shillong, 1925. Bought. 
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The sar-gudhasht-i sayyidna, the “ Tale of 
the Three Schoolfellows” and the wasaya 
of the Nizam al-Mulk 

By HAROLD BOWEN 

rpHE original version of the Assassin biography of al-Hasan 
ibn al-Sabbah, called sar-gudhasht-i sayyidna, is not 
extant. All we possess are two recensions of it, if such a term 
is apposite, in the notes taken on the work by the two 
seventh /thirteenth century historians, ‘Ata-Malik al-Juwayni 
(work completed 658/1260) ^ and the Rashid al-Din Fadl 
Allah (work completed 710/1310-11).^ For unless we may 
suppose that al-Juwayni, who discovered the book in the 
library of the Assassin headquarters at Alamut,® afterwards 
condensed the notes that he first took, and that the Rashid 
later incorporated these first longer notes in his history, 
we can only conclude that the Rashid consulted the original 
work afresh, since his version is in fact very much fuller 
than al-Juwayni’s.^ Which the Rashid did it is impossible 
to say. There is one fact, however, that points to the first 
course as the likelier, namely that in introducing their extracts 
both use almost the same words (which cannot have appeared 

1 See Browne, Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion, p. 65. 

» Ibid., p. 72. 

“ See the ta’rikh-i jahdn-gushd (B.M. codex Or. 155— hereinafter referred 
to as Juw. — f. 255a). 

* Cf. the conclusion come to by Mr, R. Levy in his note of correction, 
JRAS. 1931, p. 151. 
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in the original work).^ Moreover, the copy used by al-Juwaynl 
was burnt after perusal with the other pernicious writings 
of the heretics. So the second course would involve the 
(improbable) existence of another copy. 

Of the account of the Assassins supplied by these histories 
I have read only the part dealing with Ibn al-Sabbah himself, 
since even this goes far beyond the end of the period — that 
of the Nizam al-Mulk — ^with which I was concerned. Nor 
am I sure whether the sar-gvdhasTit is their authority only for 
this part, as its name would imply, or in fact included the 
lives of some of his successors. But in the part I have read 
I have noted, first, that the Rashid includes many details, 
often valuable, omitted by al-Juwayni, and omits practically 
nothing included by him ; and, secondly, that al-JuwaynI’s 
version, as compared with the Rashid’s, shows signs of 
“ editing ” in a way that seems to me to forbid the supposition 
that it was the Rashid that in fact effected this rearrangement. 

As an example of the first I may quote the Rashid’s mention 
of Ibn al-Sabbah’s arrival in Damascus from al-Rahbah 
“ on the day of the Feast ”, to find that “ the Turk named 
At-siz had been to Egypt and had fallen back in flight on 
Damascus. For this reason there was insecurity, till he 
[i.e. Ibn al-Sabbay came to Sidon, Tyre, Acre and Caesarea 
Now this passage, though seemingly irrelevant enough to have 
been omitted by al-Juwaynl, in fact contributes greatly 
to the general credibility of this part of the sar-gudhasht. 
For At-siz had in fact been defeated and driven back into 
Syria by the Fatimids in 469 (1076-7), the year of Ibn 
al-Sabbah’s departure from Persia ; and the Damascus 
district continued in a state of disturbance till the city was 
taken over early in 471 (1078-9) by Malik-shah’s brother 
Tutush -soon after Ibn al-Sabbah’s arrival in Cairo. 

1 See Juw., loc. cit., and the jami" aUamrikh (B.M. codex Add. 7628— 
hereinafter referred to as Kash. — f. 290a). 

» Rash., f. 2906. 

^ See Ibn al-Athir (ed. Cairo, 1290/1873 — thereinafter referred to as 
Ath.— X, 38-9, 41). 
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As examples of wliat I take to be al-Juwayni’s editing, 
I may note (1) bis avoidance of the words “ calipb ” and 
“ court ” (hadrah), used by the Rashid in connection with the 
Fatimids ; (2) that wherever the Assassin missionary 

Ibn al-‘Attash is referred to, whereas the Rashid calls him 
shayhh, al-Juwayni does not ; and (3) that whereas in the 
Rashid’s version the narrative changes, at the point of Ibn 
al-Sabbah’s setting out for Egypt, from being in the first 
to being in the third person, in al-Juwayni’s it continues in 
the first. These changes (if such they are) may be put down, 
I think, to orthodox prejudice : al-Juwayni will not allow 
the heretics of Egypt royal attributes, the heretic Ibn 
al-'Attash to be an elder, nor above all, the arch-heretic 
Ibn al-Sabbah to be referred to as sayyidnd “ our lord 
Perhaps the oddest feature of the sar-gudhasht, in both 
versions, is its ambiguity about Ibn al-Sabbah’s doings in 
Egypt. The great importance of his visit from the Assassins’ 
point of view lay, of course, in their belief that al-Mustansir 
then informed Ibn al-Sabbah that he was to be succeeded 
as imam by his son Nizar.^ But this is actually not recorded 
in the sar-gudhasht at all. On the contrary, it is even stated 
there that Ibn al-Sabbah was never permitted to have 
audience of the monarch, who was at this time all but helpless 
in the hands of Badr al-Jamali, his commander-in-chief. 
Indeed, Nizar himself is only once mentioned, where it is 
said that Ibn al-Sabbah, “ in accordance with his principles, 
made propaganda for him It is stated also that 
al-Mustansir, on hearing of his activities, praised him so 
vehemently as to arouse the jealousy of the court, and that 
Ibn al-Sabbah so provoked the wrath of Badr, who was the 
principal supporter of Nizar’s rival brother al-MustaTi, that 
he had in the end to flee the coimtry. But that is all.^ 

On the other hand, what chiefly distinguishes al-Juwayni’s 
account from that of the Rashid (apart from the differences 

* Ath. ix, 167 ; x, 118. 

* Rash., fE. 2906-291o ; Jnw. (shorter version), f. 256a. 
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I have already noted) is the omission in the former of the 
“ Tale of the Three Schoolfellows This tale is well known 
to English readers because FitzGerald recounts it in his 
introduction to Omar. It tells, of course, how Ibn al-Sabbah, 
the Nizam al-Mulk and ‘Umar (to spell his name in conformity 
with the others) were educated together and made, with 
fateful consequences, a pact of mutual aid. But it has been 
pretty conclusively rejected ^ as an invention on account 
of the evident difficulty of reconciling the ages of the “ school- 
fellows ”. For whereas the Nizam al-Mulk was born probably 
in 408 (1018),- and certainly not later than 410 (1019-20),® 
Ibn al-Sabbah died in 518 (1124-5),^ and ‘Umar died probably 
in 517 and possibly considerably later,® each of them at an 
unknown age. Even if both had lived to be a hundred, 
therefore, they would still have been some years junior to the 
Nizam al-Mulk.® 

Now I think it probable that al-Juwayni omitted the Tale 
as set out in the origiual version of the sar-gudhasht on 
purpose, not because he was aware of the objection I have 
mentioned, to be sure, but for another very good reason, 
namely that its data cannot be reconciled with the chronology 
of the first part of the sar-gudhasht itself. For, whereas the 
Tale has it that the conffict between Ibn al-Sabbah and the 


^ See Sir E. Denison Ross’s biographical introduction to the Eubd'iyydt 
(ed. Methuen, 1900, 62 sq.), and Browne, Literary History of Persia, ii, 
190-3. 

^ So Ibn Khallikan (trans, de Slane, i, 414). 

^ This date is given by our earliest authority, the sixth /twelfth century 
ta'rlkh bayhaq (B.M. codex. Or. 3587, f. 43a). 

* Juw., f. 262& ; Rash., f, 2966. 

® See Ross, op. cit., 72. 

® Our doubt that these personages should have been centenarians is 
strengthened by an observation of their younger contemporary, the historian 
al-Silafi {apud Ibn Khallikan, i, 88) : “I may add that I have not heard 
of any person within the last three hundred years who lived for a century, 
much less of one who lived for more, the kadi Abu't-Tayib at-Tabari 
excepted. Al-Silafi himself lived to be over a hundred, dying in 576 
(1180-1). See al-Subki, tabaqdt al-shafi' iyyat al-hubrd (ed. Cairo, iv, 1324/ 
1906, iv, 46). 
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Nizam al-Mulk occurred during the reign of Malik-sliali and 
before Ibn al-Sabbab’s conversion to Ismailism,i the first 
part of the sar-gudhasht states that his conversion took 
place before 464 (1071-2)- — a year before Malik-shah came 
to the throne. 

Al-Juwayni evidently wished to preserve of it what he 
thought at all credible, nevertheless. Thus he does relate 
the episode of Ibn al-Sabbah’s prophesying to his host 
AbuT-Fadl in Isfahan that with two friends he will attain to 
power. But he preserves it only by changing an awkward 
detail (in the story as told by the Rashid) — that the episode 
was enacted before al-Hasan went to Egypt. Al-Juwayni 
places it instead, where it fits in comfortably, after his return.® 

“ The Tale of the Three Schoolfellows,” as a whole, has 
more against it, therefore, than the discrepancy in age of its 
protagonists. Another Persian historian, however, has made 
an attempt to remove the main difficulty that I have 
mentioned — namely Hamd Allah the mustawfi (work completed 
730/1330). It is clear that Hamd Allah used some version 
of the sar-gudhasht (his dating is enough to prove that). 
But desiring, apparently, to preserve the story of the conflict 
between Ibn al-Sabbah and the Nizam al-Mulk (he does 
not mention the three schoolfellows), he places it, not in the 
reign of Malik-shah, but in that of Alp Arslan.* The difficulty, 
however, is only very slightly diminished by this emendation 
— for which, moreover, we know of no good ground. For we 
should have to fit in Ibn al-Sabbah 's sojourn at court (where 
Hamd Allah gives him a post as chamberlain) between his 
first coming under the influence of Ismailite missionaries 
at the age of seventeen, and his conversion before 464. And 
the sar-gudhasht clearly implies, though it does not actually 
state, of this period in his life, that it was chiefly occupied with 


1 Rash., f. 2926. 

2 Ibid., f. 2906. 

^ Juw., ff. 2596-260a ; Rash., ff. 2926-293a. 

* ta’rilch-i guzideh (Gibb Trust ed., 439 sq^., 517). 
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religious inquiry, that it was passed at Ray, and, above all, 
that it was not very long.^ 

Again, there is not only one (main) version of the Tale ; 
there are two. The first, that of the sar-gudhasht, is, of course, 
favourable to Ibn al-Sabbah. It shows him as having 
provoked the jealousy of the Nizam (who had made good his 
promise in giving him a place at court) by gaining the favour 
of Malik-shah — on which the Nizam resorts to a trick to 
discredit him. But the other version is favourable to the 
Nizam. It shows Ibn al-Sabbah as ungrateful for the Nizam’s 
kindness, and as attempting to oust him. It appears in the 
eleventh /fifteenth century compilation, known as the ivasdyd, 
or nasd’ih, of the Nizam al-Mulk.^ 

This work has been stigmatized as spurious.® But it can 
be so regarded only in the sense that as it stands it is evidently 
not from the pen of the Nizam al-Mulk himself ; and in fact 
it makes no claim to be. The author actually remarks in the 
introduction that he had compiled it partly from books and 
partly from oral tradition handed down in his own family, 
which was descended from the Nizam al-Mulk.^ Moreover, 
most of the anecdotes with which the nasd’ih, or precepts, 
are illustrated, and which make up quite half the matter, 
begin with the phrase khwdjah ni'Mm al-mulk mi-guyad. 

Again, there is reason to think that the material he used 
does indeed date, if not from the time of the Nizam al-Mulk 
himself, at least from considerably earlier than that of the 
compilation. Thus when the author writes that the Precepts 
had long been known everywhere, he is borne out (as far as 
time goes) by a reference, dating from at least two hundred 
years before (and scarcely a himdred and fifty years after the 
death of the Nizam), in the jawdmi’’ al-hikdydt of ‘Awfl 

' Juw., f. 2556 ; Rash., f. 290a-6. 

^ There are two B.M. codices of this work : Or. 256 — hereinafter referred 
to as w. (a) — and Add. 26, 267 — hereinafter referred to as w. (b). 

® See Browne, Literary History of Persia, ii, 212, 

(b), f. 4a. Ci, ^the, in Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, 
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to a “ wasiyyat-nameh ” written by the Nizam al-Mulk for 
his son.i Also in the sketch of the Nizam’s life that follows 
the introduction several tales about his infancy and childhood 
are given on the authority of a certain jurist, ‘Abd al-Samad 
al-Funduraji, described as “ one of the superior and pious 
persons of the age, who during the childhood of the Nizam 
al-Mulk was his tutor, and to the end of his life his adherent. 
The Nizamian waqfs in most provinces were arranged by him on 
the hhwajah’s behalf Now this ‘Abd al-Samad was a real 
person. He is mentioned repeatedly by the contemporary al- 
Bakharzi in his anthology the dumyat al-qasr. Al-Bakharzl 
calls him “ al-shaykh al-faqth Abu Muhammad al-Funduraji, 
the ndsih al-dawlah ”, and states that he built a library in the 
‘Uqayl mosque in Nlshapur.^ He is mentioned also by another 
contemporary, the poet Ibn al-Habbariyyah, in a satire on the 
Abbasid and Seljucid courts : “ and the Nasih al-Fimduxaji 
at the vizier’s side.” ^ Two authors of the following century, 
again, refer to him, namely, (1) al-Sam‘ani, who calls him 
“ the Nasih al-Funduraji ”, and adds “ an intimate of the 
Nizam al-Mulk ” ® ; and (2) the Zahir al-Din al-Bayhaqi, 

^ B.M. codex Or. 2676, f. 1576. See, too, the " Introduction ” to this 
work by Mr. Muhammad Nazim (Gibb Trust, New Series, viii, 206). 
Another possible source for the wasaya is a book still in existence in the 
seventh-twelfth century, compiled by one of the Nizam’s chief officials, 
dealing with the “ excellences of his conduct ”. It was consulted by the 
author of the Arabic history, zubdat al-tawdrlkh, who quotes from it. 
See B.M. codex Stowe 7, f. 40“ sq. 

® w. (a), f. 7a-6 ; (b), f. 5a. (a) has Fundaruji, and (b) Qundizi(?) — 
but the proper reading is evidently that of al-Bakharzi and al-Sam‘ani — 
see below. Funduraj was a village in the Nishapur district. See Yaqut, 
mu'jam al-bulddn (ed. Wiisteufeld, iii, 119). 

’ See the unpublished edition of Mr. S. J. Hussein (London University 
Library, Imperial Institute, D.Litt. Thesis, 1926), 840, 851, 935, 960. 

* See the kharXdat al-qasr of the ‘Imad al-Din of Isfahan (B.M. codex 
Add. 18,524, f. 134a), also al-Bundari (ed. Houtsma, p. 64, 1. 12 and note (d)). 
The reading al-ghunduru bayya (for al-fundiirajiyyu) is evidently wrong 
in this place, as is also the editor’s conjecture that the person referred to 
is the qd^i Abu Bakr (as a Hanafite a most unlikely preceptor for that light 
of Shafeism, the Nizam). 

^ See the kitdb al-ansdb (Gibb Trust facsimile, f. 432), where a man, 
evidently his grandson, ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Samad of Isfarayin, 
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in his notice of the philosopher Abu’l-Fath ibn Abl Sa‘id 
al-runduraji, “ the Nasih’s grandson.” ^ So I think we may 
safely consider the part of the wasdyd connected with him as 
of an early date. 

It would not be impossible, indeed, to regard a very large 
part of the wasdyd as an edition of actual utterances of the 
Nizam. It contains few enough anachronistic allusions and 
provably mihistorical episodes to imply a considerable critical 
sense on the part of the compiler, if he in fact drew his 
illustrative anecdotes from various works of a later date. 
Yet I suppose there is little doubt that he did so. And as 
regards the “ Tale of the Three Schoolfellows ” there can 
be scarcely any doubt at all. 

The wasdyd version of the Tale differs materially, as I have 
indicated, from that of the sar-gudhasht, though its main 
features — the names of the three chief actors, the Nizam’s 
fulfilment of his promise to ‘Umar and his quarrel with 
Ibn al-Sabbah — are the same in both. Certainly the most 
interestiag part of the wasdyd version is its opening.* For 
certain details of this have the air of truth. To begin with, 
it is the faqiJi ‘Abd al-Samad — evidently al-Funduraji again — 
who takes the Nizam from Tus to school in Nishapur. Secondly, 
the imdm al-Muwa£Faq,* with whom the Nizam is here said 
to have been set to study, was actually at the time head of 
the Shafeite persuasion in Nishapur, and so actually the most 


is mentioned as ** munshi, in the dtwan of the sultan and the vizier 
As he was bom in 489 (1096), the sultan was probably Sanjar, and the 
vizier very likely the Shihab al-lslam (the Nizam’s nephew, in office 51 1-15 / 
1117—21) or Tahir, son of the Fakhr aI-Mulk(and so the Nizam's grandson, 
in office 528-48/1134-54). 

It is a curious coincidence that the name of the vizier al-Tughra’i, author 
of the famous ‘‘Idmiyyat aZ-‘ajaw "—bora about 450 (1059), killed 513 
(1 1 19-20) — should have been (Abu Isma'il) Muhammad b. ‘ Ali b. Muhammad 
b. Abd al-Samad, See Ibn K.hallikan, i, 462 sq. 

1 See the photographic facsimile of the Berlin MS. of his taWikh hukamd’ 
al-islanit in the Library of the School of Oriental Studies, f. 72. 

2 w. (a), f. 36a; (b), f. 29a. 

® His kunyah was Abu Muhammad, his name Hibat Allah b. Muhammad. 
As well as al-Muwaffaq he had received the laqab jamdl al-isldm. 
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likely master for the Nizam’s father, a Shafeite, to have 
chosen. The only detail in this opening that seems intrinsically 
improbable is the age attributed to the imam. For if he was 
already, as is here stated, over eighty-five when the Nizam 
went to him — say in 422 or 424 (1031 or 1033) when he was 
fourteen — al-Muwaffaq must then have lived to be over a 
hundred, since he died in 440 (1048-9).^ 

I suggest that the “ Tale of the Three Schoolfellows ” was 
engendered in the following way : The Assassins had before 
them the striking fact that the first and most famous murder 
attributed to them was that of the Nizam al-Mulk. It was 
known, again, that the Nizam had regarded them with 
particular loathing — this from his own work, the siyaset- 
ndmeh — and also, probably, that he had first made special 
efforts to lay Ibn al-Sabbah by the heels, and later ordered 
a siege of Alamut.^ But to admit that such hatred might 
be based merely on religious and political considerations may 
well have been distasteful, even incredible, to them. They 
therefore dramatized the relationship between their hero and 
the minister, using a model already to hand in the theme of 
the three schoolfellows’ pact.® This adaptation would account 
for introduction of ‘Umar Khayyam, which is really pointless. 
The Tale was evidently in being, and received as gospel truth, 
when the sar-gudhasht was composed. It was therefore 
included despite its inconsistency with the rest of the narrative. 


^ Al-Dhahabi, ta’rlkh al-isldm, supplies a short notice of al-Muwaffaq 
(B.M. codex Or. 49, f. 1896) and a longer notice of his son Abu Sahl (B.M. 
codex Or. 50, f. 616 sq.), the latter copied in part by al-Subki, tabaqat 
al-shafi'iyyat al-kubrii, iii, 85. References to al-Muwafiaq occur also in al- 
Bayhaqi’s ta’rlkh-i al-i subuk-tikin, the safar-nameh of Na§ir-i Khusraw, 
the dumyat al-qasr, and the nusrat al-falrah of the ‘Imad al-Din of Isfahan. 
His family history is further elucidated by a notice of his father in al-Sam‘ani 
(op. cit., f. 816) and of his maternal grandfather in al-Qazwini’s athar al-bilad 
(ed. Wiistenfeld, 318-19). 

2 Ath., X, 118. 

® Cf. the tale, dating from the third 'ninth century, in the jawdmi' 
al-Ukaydt (MS. cited, f. 168a) ; also Dozy, Moslems in Spain, p. 357 sq. 
The likeness in the latter, however, is less close. 
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The second stage, I suggest, was reached after the Tale 
became generally known on its incorporation in the jdmi‘ 
al-tawdrikh of the Eashid al-Din. The alternative version 
would then be invented to show that the villain was not 
the Nizam al-Mulk but Ibn al-Sabbah. And to add convincing 
local colour, all three were sent to school with the imam 
al-Muwaffaq in Nishapur, since he was known to have been 
really the Nizam’s master. 

The wasdyd, as we know it, was evidently composed earlier 
in the ninth /fifteenth century than the raw^t al-safd of 
Mir-khwand (d. 903-1498), since this historian quotes the 
Tale word for word from it by name.^ And by this time other 
historians as well had embroidered on the episode of the 
conflict between Ibn al-Sabbah and the Nizam al-Mulk : 
for Mir-khwand follows his quotation from the wasdyd with 
no less than three accounts of the conflict culled from unnamed 
works, all imfavourable to the Nizam, the first and third 
being reminiscent of the version of Hamd Allah. Other later 
Persian histories in which the Tale appears are the Imhib 
al-siyar of Khwand-amir (completed 929/1523), ^ the ta’nkh-i 
alfi,^ and the ddbistdn-i madhdhib '* (both of the eleventh/ 
seventeenth century). But they furnish no new material 
for criticism. 

So much for this theory of the Tale’s genesis. Attempts 
have been made by Orientalists, however, to explain it on 
other lines — -by supposing that while historically true as 
describing actual events of the fifth /eleventh century, it has 
been fancifully applied to one or more of the chief figures 
concerned. 

^ See lithograph edition of the ratv4at al-safa, Teheran, 1853-4 (un- 
paginated), jild iv. 

The excerpt said to be from the wa^yd, published by Schefer in his 
Supplement to the siydset-ndmeh, p. 48, is evidently taken in fact from some 
history in which the work is quoted. It is not Mir-khwand's, though the 
account (except for its ending) differs only verbally from his. 

“ See lithograph ed., Teheran, 1855, ii, 166 sq, 

® See B.M. codex. Add. 16,681, f. 4756 sq. 

See Shea and Troyer s trans., ii, 423 sq. According to this account — 
for which the waadyd is not quoted as source— the Nizam failed to keep his 
pact, not only with Ibn al-Sabbab, but with ‘Umar as well. 
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Thus Professor Houtsma, in the introduction to his edition 
of al-Bundari/ suggests that the Nizam’s place in the Tale 
should be taken by the later Seljucid vizier,. Anusharwan ibn 
Khalid (the dedicatee of the rmqdmdt of al-Hariri), on the 
strength of Anusharwan’s remark, given in translation 
(from Persian to Arabic) by the Tmad al-Din, that of some 
persons who had been at school with “us ”, one had turned 
Ismailite (this is implied by the heading), seized castles, 
and perpetrated murders on a large scale — an accurate 
description of Ibn al-Sabbah.* But, alas, unless we are to 
reject the chronology of the sar-gudhashl out of hand, we 
must conclude that Anusharwan can scarcely have been at 
school with Ibn al-Sabbah. For whereas Anusharwan was 
born in 459 (1067),® Ibn al-Sabbah was, as I have mentioned, 
converted to Ismailism only five years later, in 464 (1071-2), 
and this at an age greater, at least, than seventeen. The 
least possible difference in their ages, therefore, is thirteen 
years. 

The late Professor Browne, again, in a note to his trans- 
lation of the chahar maqdleh* quotes a suggestion of Mirza 
Muhammad of Qazwin that the poet al-Bakharzi and the 
vizier al-Kundirri were the real subjects of the tale, which 
later became attached to 'Umar and the Nizam al-Mulk — 
this because al-BakharzI himself states ^ that he and 
al-Kunduri had attended al-Muwaffaq’s lectures together 
in Nishapur in 434 (1042-3) ; also we know from other sources 
that al-Kunduri was a pupil of al-Muwaffaq.® But the story 
that al-Bakharzi goes on to relate in this place about his 
dealings with al-Kunduri bears very little resemblance to 

^ Becmil de Textes Relatifs d I'Hiatoire des Seldjomides, ii, xiv sq. 

* Ibid., 66 sq. 

* See Browne, Literary History of Persia, ii, 192. 

‘ p. 138. 

5 See the dumyat al-qasr, 640 sq. This passage has been published in 
Sohefer’s Supplement, 115 sq., the editor there stating — in error (?) — that 
he had taken it from the kharldat al-qasr of the Tmad al-Din (introduction 
v). It is also quoted in Yaqut, irshad al-arib (Gibb Trust ed., v, 124). 

* See al-Bundari {Recueil, ii), 30 and Ath., x, 12. 
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any part of the Tale : its point, indeed, is that whereas 
al-BakharzI mocked al-Kundurl whilst he was still a person 
of no importance, when the latter grew great he bore no malice 
and rewarded the poet for a paneg 3 Tic. 

Nevertheless I think that in a slightly different way al- 
Kunduri and al-Bakharzi may conceivably have been models 
for two of the Schoolfellows — if we suppose that the third 
was actually the Nizam al-Mulk. Al-Kunduri would then be 
the “ original ”, not of the Nizam, but of Ibn al-Sabbah. 
To begin with, it is quite likely, as I have shown, that the 
Nizam was in fact also a pupil of al-Muwaffaq’s ; and as 
there was no more at most than seven, and possibly only five, 
years’ difference between his age and that of al-Kunduri, who 
was born in 415 (1024-5),^ they may very well have attended 
his lectures together. Then the subsequent history of all three 
is by no means unlike that of the Schoolfellows. In the first 
place, the Tale makes Ibn al-Sabbah a rival at court to the 
Nizam, who contrives his disgrace — which is precisely the 
case of al-Kundurl.* In the second, it makes the Nizam 
show favour to ‘Umar Khayyam — and he in fact became 
al-BakharzI’s patron, the latter’s chief work, the dumyat 
al-qasr, being not only dedicated to him in terms of extravagant 
adulation, but also devoted in great part to his praise by poets 
of the age. 

If this interpretation be valid, it is possible, I think, that 
a tale resembling that of the Three Schoolfellows was told 
of the Nizam al-Mulk from the first ; that the sar-gudhasht 
version is one adaptation of this, and the wdsayd version 
another. But the absence of any early reference to it remains, 
of course, a very grave objection to the belief that the Tale 
has any foundation in fact at all. 

* See al-Dhahabi, ta'rikh al-islam (B.M. codex Or. 50, f. 61o), quoting 
the kitdh al-timzara of 'Abu'l- Hasan al-Hamadha-ni, 

^ Al-Kunduri was dismissed from the vizierate of Alp Arslan in safar 456 
( Jan.-Feb. 1064), and was executed rather less than a year later as a result 
of the Nizam s machinations. Our fullest account of these events is that 
of the contemporary Muhammad b. Hilal al-Sabi’, apud the sibt of Ibn 
al-Jawzi, mir'dt al-zamdn (Paris codex, Arabe 1506, f. 104a sq.). 



The Libraries of David and Solomon 

By a. H. SAYCE 

A LITTLE to the north of Latakia on the Phoenician 
coast important discoveries have been made by French 
excavators. Bronze Age necropolises, now known as Minet 
el-Baida, and dating from about 1700 to 1200 b.c., have 
been found, and on an adjoining site, Eas Shamra, the remains 
of a palace have been uncovered, the most flourishing age 
of which would seem to have been the fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries b.c. In the ruins of the palace an armoury, 
or, rather, workshop, filled with bronze weapons and 
implements has been brought to light, as well as a library. 
The latter was not only once filled with inscribed papyri, 
but fortunately also with clay tablets which have survived 
to otir time. At least five different languages are represented 
by the cuneiform texts of which the clay tablets were a 
necessary accompaniment. One of these was the ofi&cial 
Babylonian of the Tel el-Amarna period. Another was 
Sumerian, a third probably Mitannian, while a fourth proves 
to be Canaanite, that is to say, Early Phoenician or Hebrew, 
written in a very simplified form of crmeiform script which 
has been reduced into an alphabet of twenty-eight letters. 
The words, moreover, are divided one from the other. 

The discovery of this early cimeiform alphabet is sensational, 
more especially when coupled with the discovery of the 
Phoenician inscription on the tomb of King Akhiram at 
Gebal (Jebel), which is proved by the inscription on the rock- 
wall of the shaft of the tomb to be of the same date as the 
articles found with the sarcophagus, that is to say, the age 
of Eamses II, or the thirteenth century B.c. Another 
inscription of a little later date has been found recently at 
Byblos (Gebal).i The discoveries push back the use of the 

' This inscription belongs to Yakhi-melek, king of Gebal (Dunand, 
Sev. Siblique, xxxix, 3, July, 1930). 
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Phoenician alphabet by nearly four centuries, and show, 
moreover, that the forms of the letters underwent surprisingly 
little change during that period. This means that they had 
already been stereotyped by long usage, and must have been 
extensively employed : hence the imitation of them in the 
cuneiform script. Unfortunately only in the dry climate of 
Upper Egypt would the papyrus (or parchment) upon which 
they were written have been preserved. And as yet no stone 
or metal monuments have been discovered upon which the 
earlier pictographic originals of the letters would have been 
engraved, unless it be at Sinai, where recent research has made 
it probable that in certain “ scribings ” of the twelfth djmasty 
period we really have the primitive alphabet of Phoenicia. 
That the letters originated in a pictographic script can be 
inferred not only from their names, but also from some of 
their forms. 

The new discoveries entail important eonsequences. It 
becomes necessary to revise what have hitherto been accepted 
beliefs as regards the use and antiquity of the Phoenician 
alphabet. It is no longer necessary to believe that in the 
Mosaic or even in the Tel el-Amarna age the only form of 
script and of writing material in the Near East, apart from 
Egypt, would have been the cuneiform syllabary and the 
clay tablet. On the contrary, the libraries of Canaan would 
have been filled with inscribed papyri, which accounts for 
the fact that excavations in Palestine have brought to light 
so little in the way of early literary remains. There is no longer 
any difficulty in believing that there were abundant literary 
documents for compiling the earlier books of the Old 
Testament, or that we have in the latter copies of works which 
go back to the age to which they profess to belong. The Song 
of Deborah and Barak, for example, could easily have been 
preserved in a Palestinian library. The “ writing-staff of a 
scribe ” is already mentioned in it, implying the use, not of the 
tablet and stylus, but of the ink and pen (see also Gen. xlix, 
10). The educated world of the East had long been acquainted 
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with the libraries of Babylonia and Egypt ; history and law, 
theology and philosophy, and even the novel, had long been 
represented in them ; and what held true of Babylonia and 
Egypt would have held true also of Canaan. The story of 
Sanchuniathon can no longer be regarded as a myth. 

Consequently there is no longer any need of our believing 
as I formerly did that cuneiform tablets lie behind the text 
of the earlier Biblical books. Doubtless use was made from 
time to time of cuneiform materials ; the library of Eas 
Shamra shows that they existed side by side with papyrus 
rolls — as, indeed, they also did in Babylonia — but except 
where the account is manifestly derived from a Babylonian 
source, as in the case of Gen. xi, 29, or xiv, 5,^ we need no 
longer expect to find traces of a cuneiform original. 

On the other hand, the scribes included “ translators ” 
or tarqumanni, as they were called in Hittite. At Eas Shamra 
they studied Sumerian, Babylonian, Mitannian, and possibly 
Cypriote ; in the libraries of the Hittite capital at Boghaz 
Keui the foreign languages were Smnerian, Babylonian, 
Mitannian, and Proto-Hittite. Among the records of the 
Tel el-Amarna foreign correspondence were letters in Hittite 
and Mitannian, as well as lists of foreign words. The royal 
library of Jerusalem also may have carried on the old 
tradition ; in fact, the Biblical account of the Deluge seems to 
have been derived from a Mitannian rather than a Babylonian 
source, if we may judge from the name of Noah, which goes 
back to Nakham according to Gen. v, 29,^ and the whole of 

1 (Jen. xi, 29 : " The father of Milcah, and the father of Iscah ’’ ; alter- 
native readings, the same cuneiform character having the values of mil and 
is. Gen.xiv, 5: “ The Zuzim in Ham ” as compared with the “ Zamzummim ” 
and ‘ ‘ Ammonites ’ ’ of Deut. ii, 20, the cuneiform ic ( jt) and m being expressed 
by the same character like h (o) and ‘a. The list of Israelitish encampments 
in Num. xxxiii, 2-49, implies a Hebrew rather than a cuneiform (or 
Egyptian) original. And ‘‘the book of the Wars of Yahveh " (Num. 
xxi, 14) like the Song of the Well (Num. xxi, 17-18) must certainly have 
been written in the Phoenician alphabet and the Hebrew language. 

“ In the fragments of the Mitannian version of the story of the Deluge 
found at Boghaz Keui the hero’s name is Nakhma-ul-el, where (e)i is the 
nominative suffix and -ul an adjectival formative. 
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the foreign literature would not necessarily have been upon 
clay tablets. The Babylonians naade use of papyrus (liu) 
as well as of clay, and Professor Dougherty has made it 
clear that sipru signified a “ papyrus-roll ” in opposition to 
duppu the clay “ tablet Sipru is already found in the 
Cappadocian tablets (2300 b.c.). Egyptological discovery 
has also shown that Prov. xxii, 17-xxiv, 22, is translated 
from an Egyptian original,^ and Prov. xxx and xxxi are also 
derived from foreign sources. 

A royal library was naturally established as soon as David 
had made himself master of Jerusalem and had entered into 
rivalry with the other kings of the Oriental world. It was a 
necessary proof, as we now know, that he was really a king. 
Accordingly, by the side of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
we find the mazMr or “ Chronicler ”, together with “ a scribe ” 
Shiya, who is associated with the two chief priests, as well 
as Ira, the king’s chaplain (2 Sam. xx, 24). In 2 Sam. viii, 17, 
“ Seraiah a scribe ” is named after the two priests ; at the 
beginning of Solomon’s reign (1 Kings iv, 3) his place is taken 
by the two “ sons of Shisha, scribes Shisha is the Shusha 
of 1 Chron. xviii, 16, where his name has been substituted, 
erroneously it would appear, for that of Seraiah. It will be 
noticed that in all cases there is no definite article ; Seraiah, 
like Shiya, is simply “ a scribe ”, a single member of a class.® 
It is also noteworthy that Shusha resembles an Aramaic 
rather than a Hebrew name. In 1 Kings iv, 5, the scribes 
are classed with the priest Zabud, son of Nathan, who was 

1 Erman, Sitzungsberichte d. Preussiscken Akademiet 1924, pp. 86—92. 
Erman shows that the enigmatical skalshtm of the Hebrew text (xxii, 20) 
is a reference to the ** 30 chapters into which the corresponding Wisdom 
of Amen-em-ap(t) was divided. The latter work may have been compiled 
out of earlier materials about the same time as when the library of Solomon 
was established. 

* Zadok son of Ahitub and Ahimelech son of Abiyathar (were) priests, 
Seraiah being a scribe ; *' Eli-horeph and Ahijah sons of Shisha being 
scribes, Jehoshaphat son of Ahilud being the chronicler So in 2 Sam. xx, 
24, 25 : Jehoshaphat son of Ahilud being the chronicler, Shiya (? Shisha) 
a scribe and Zadok and Abiyathar priests." In 2 Sam. viii, 16. and 1 Chron. 
xviu. 16, the definite article is omitted also before mazkir " chronicler 
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the king’s friend ”, a title borrowed from the court of 
Egypt. 

Nathan himself, if not the actual author of a book on the 
history of the reigns of David and Solomon, was at least the 
source or dictator of one according to 1 Chron. xxix, 29, and 
2 Chron. ix, 29. Here we read : The history of David the 
king from first to last, behold it is written according to the 
account of Samuel the seer and according to the account of 
Nathan the prophet and according to the account of Gad 
the diviner ; " the rest of the history of Solomon from first 
to last, is it not written according to the account of Nathan 
the prophet and according to the prophecies of Ahijah of 
Shiloh and in the visions of Y'adi the diviner regarding 
Jeroboam ? ” The account ” or “ history ” of Samuel the 
seer possibly refers to our books of Samuel. In 1 Kings xi, 41, 
the only source of the history of Solomon that is mentioned 
is “ the book of the history of Solomon On the other hand, in 
2 Chron. xii, 15, the history of Rehoboam from first to last ” 
is stated to have been “ written in the history of Shemaiah 
the prophet and of Iddo the diviner relating to . . .”, where 
it is noteworthy that we have " in the history ” and not 

according to ('id) the history After Rehoboam and the 
division of the Solomonic kingdom, the references in the 
books of Kings are always to “ the book of the Chronicles 
of the kings of Judah ” and “ the book of the Chronicles of 
the kings of Israel ”, while the Chronicler’s references are 
to ‘‘ the Book of the kings of Judah and Israel by which 
our present books of Kings would be meant. The only- 
exception is 2 Chron. xx, 34, where we find : “ the rest of the 
history of Jehoshaphat from first to last, behold it is -mritten 
in the history of Jehu, son of Hanani, which is an addition to 
the book of the kings of Israel.” These “ histories ” and 
“accounts”, literally “words”, corresponded to what 
Dr. Weidner has called “chronicles” in Babylonia which 
were based on the official annals of the kingdom and of which 
the account of Kudur-lagamar's campaign against Babylonia, 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1931. 50 
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published by Professor Pinches, is an example. While the 
royal annals were carefully dated, the “ Chronicle ” was 
usually content to mention only the name of the reigning king. 

The royal and temple libraries of Western Asia and Egypt 
went back to an early date. In Egypt the surgical papyrus 
recently edited by Professor Breasted proves that they were 
already established in the age of the third dynasty, that is 
to say, in what used to be supposed to be the beginning of 
Egyptian history.^ In Babylonia they already existed in the 
days of the dynasty of Akkad (2750 b.c.). Wherever 
Babylonian civilization extended the scribe and the library 
accompanied it. Such was the case in eastern Asia Minor, 
in Syria, and in Canaan, the meeting-place of the culture of 
the Euphrates and the Nile. And it was not only the royal 
and the temple library that existed, private invividuals also 
had their collections of written documents. As far back as 
the time of the third dynasty of Ur (2300 b.c.) and in distant 
Cappadocia the agents of the Babylonian illati or “ com- 
panies ” who worked the copper and silver mines of the 
Taurus had their “ safes ” at Ganis on the Halys filled with 
commercial and legal documents as well as private letters. 
Different languages, moreover, could be represented in the 
same library, together with bilingual and trilingual 
vocabularies. In the two libraries of the Hittite capital at 
Boghaz Keui, for example, there were literary works in 
Mitannian and Proto-Hittite, as well as in Sumerian and 
Babylonian, and the recent French discoveries at Has 
Shamra have shown that in Phoenicia also the same was the 
case. In the Mosaic period the Oriental world was as well 
stocked with books and what we should call public libraries 
as it was in the Greek epoch. But except in Upper Egypt 
only the books which were inscribed on clay have 
imfortimately survived. 

* Baedeker’s Handbook io Lower Egypt 164), published in 1894, describes 
Zoser, in whose reign the treatise was written by his Minister and medical 
adviser, Imhotep, as " the mythical king Zoser ". 
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That a royal library already existed at Jerusalem in the 
reign of Solomon we know from a passage in the book of 
Proverbs. In Prov. xxv, 1, we are told that the proverbs of 
Solomon, which may have included some of those of his 
contemporaries like Ethan or the sons of Mahol (1 Kings iv, 
31), or the proverbs which, as we now know, were translated 
from an Egyptian collection, were re-edited in the reign of 
Hezekiah. How carefully the work was done we learn from 
documents in the library of Assur-bani-pal. Characters and 
passages which were defective were marked as khihi or 
“ wanting ”, and where a character was doubtful and 
admitted of more than one reading the fact was stated. At 
the same time, re-editing, especially in the case of religious 
hymns and the like, allowed the excision of passages or 
words which were out of date, of the substitution of one word 
for another as, for instance, of “ Merodach ” for “ Ellil ” 
in the Epic of the Creation, of other adaptations to changed 
conditions, and more especially of additions. An example 
of the last in Hebrew literature is to be found in Isaiah 
(xvi, 13, 14), where we read : “ This was the prophecy of 
Yahveh concerning Moab long ago, but now there is a prophecy 
declaring,” etc. 

The royal library of David and Solomon would have been 
preceded by temple libraries in the age of the Judges, as well 
as by collections of written documents in the prophetical 
schools when once these latter were organized (see 1 Sam. x, 
25). Samuel as law-giver or mehoqeq would have been accom- 
panied by his scribe, as is indicated in Judges v, 14 and 
Gen. xlix, 10, and at Shiloh there would have been a temple 
library after the fashion of the surrounding countries and of 
the Canaanitish cities themselves. It is significant that as 
late as the reign of Solomon the “ prophecies ” of Ahijah 
the Shilonite were still being committed to writing. 

At first sight it is surprising that the libraries were not 
destroyed from time to time by the invasions of foreign 
enemies and the looting and destruction of the cities them- 
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selves. But as a general rule it would appear ttat the civilized 
conquerors of the old Oriental world did not wage war against 
books. On the contrary, we find Assur-bani-pal carefully 
carrying tablets to Assju-ia from the libraries of Babylonia, 
or having copies made of the latter for his library at Nineveh. 
It was easier to transport papyrus rolls than clay tablets* 
and it thus becomes intelligible how the earlier records of 
Judah and Israel could be utilized by Jewish exiles in the 
reign of the Babylonian king Evil-merodach (2 Kings xxv, 27). 

The chief ground for my old belief that the earlier Hebrew 
literature was written in cuneiform was that it is only with 
the fifth year of Eehoboam that annalistic dating begins in 
Israelitish history ; before that we have only the indefinite 
“ 40 years ”, even the extracts from the annals of David 
in 2 Sam. viii-xi being undated ; and I therefore concluded 
that the older records of the kingdom had been destroyed 
when Jerusalem was captured by Shishak. But the name of 
Jerusalem is conspicuous by its absence in the Karnak list 
of Jewish and Israelitish towns captured by Shishak, and 
both the books of Kings and the books of Chronicles 
emphasize the fact that Jerusalem was surrendered without 
a siege to the Egyptian invader and that no damage was done 
to the temple or the palace, the treasures contained in them 
alone being carried away by the conqueror. The library 
would have remained intact. 

The library must have been a rich one, like the other 
libraries of the ancient world of the East. All branches of 
literature would have been represented in it. Of one branch 
in the Solomonic library a single example only remains in 
the Song of Solomon. And yet we are told in 1 Kings iv, 32 
that there were once a thousand and five similar songs 
which would have been numbered and catalogued like the 
tablets in the libraries of Assyria and Babylonia. Of a parallel 
class of literature in the library of Samaria all that survives 
is Psalm xlv, which seems to celebrate the marriage of Ahab. 



The Dragon Terrestrial and the Dragon 
Celestial 

A study of the Lung, tl, and the Ch’en, 

By L. C. HOPKINS 
PART I 

(PLATES VI-VII.) 

rjl^HE Dragon is a Being, or rather, a nonentity, that though 
he never existed, has had to be invented. The human 
race soon found that it could not get on without him, and 
the imaginative fecundity of primitive man was called in to 
redress a biological oversight of Nature. When summoned 
to mythologic but influential life, he discovered no sinecure 
in his functions. Constant appeals from Oriental Eulers, 
Shamans, and the populace generally, to “ co-ordinate ” 
and “ rationalize ” his resources, in other words, to distribute 
rain more often, more widely, and more seasonably, may 
have seemed hardly compensated by his decorative popularity, 
or the flattering attentions of his pious but insistent devotees. 
Still noblesse oblige, and so the Dragon reigns among the 
thimder clouds above, and the thxmder clouds (sooner or 
later) rain upon the earth beneath. Considerable research 
has been devoted to the Dragon by Western scholars, among 
whom may be mentioned Elliot Smith, and especially M. W. 
de Visser,^ who cites abundant passages from Chinese and 
Japanese authorities in his attractive volume. And much 
earlier than either of the above, Gustave Schlegel had 
descanted fully upon the Dragon and its astronomic 
symbolism.2 The present essay, however, has a less ambitious 
aim, and a more restricted scope. Its object is twofold. 
In the first part it will present and publish (among the others) 
a form of the character f| lung “ dragon ”, which seems to 

* The Evolution of the Dragon, by G. Elliot Smith, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., 
1919 ; The Dragon in China and Japan, by Dr. M. W. de Visser, 1913. 

“ See especially his Uranographie Chinoise, vol. i, chap, ii, and pp. 453-9. 
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have escaped the notice of all the Oriental epigraphists, 
whether Chinese or Japanese, so far as I can ascertain, hut 
must be one of the most archaic, as it is perhaps the most 
elaborate, of the designs for the character in question^ 
An examination of this type, as well as of several other 
undoubted or alleged variants, must increase the length, 
but I hope add to the value of this part of the paper, if it 
should succeed in clearing up some of the confusion prevailing 
both before, and even more since, the discovery of the Honan 
Finds material. The second object in view concerns the 
character ch’en, an astronomical term, best rendered 
by the late M. L. de Saussure as repere sideral, “ a star of 
reference,” or Beacon-star. I shall endeavour to prove 
the origin of this hitherto misimderstood and virtually 
unexplained sign ; to show that while it has a Dragonic 
origin and presents a Dragonic aspect, the archaic form in 
question is not, as believed by Lo Chen-yii, Wang Hsiang, and 
Tadasuke Takada, a variant of the character lung f|, but an 
independent pictogram, and the parent of the modern ^ 
ch’en ; to suggest (though this is not essential to the argument 
but merely an interesting side-issue) that its shape may 
well have been modelled upon certain stellar groups forming 
part of the larger siderial aggregate known by Chinese 
astronomers as the Verdant Dragon, ^ hI ch’ing lung, and 
to Occidental astronomy as the Scorpion ; and finally, to 
show by a sequence of recorded examples, arranged 
typologically, how the passage from the obviousness of a 
primitive picture to the meaningless formula of a graphic 
symbol, had already been made in the age of the Shang 
dynasty, during the second millennium b.c. 

1 I had at first written " publish for the first time ”, but on referring 
to a paper by myself in the Journal of the R.A.8. for July, 1913, I found 
two examples of this form are there printed. In the seventeen intervening 
years, not a breath of suspicion of the existence of such a character appears 
to have reached the Chinese or Japanese scholars who deal with these 
subjects. I may be allowed, therefore, to repeat these two among the 
examples photographed in Plates VI and VII in this number of the Journal. 
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Lung fl|, the Dragon 

It is not a very audacious conjecture to suggest that the 
syllables lung “ dragon ” and lung “ high, exalted ”, written 
1^, were at first not merely related, but identical ; that is, 
that these words, now so different in function, are etymo- 
logically shoots from the same semantic stem, a stem expressing 
the idea of loftiness, of being or rising aloft. For the Dragon, 
though in Chinese and Japanese tradition at times resting 
in marshes and caverns, is essentially an incarnation of the 
power to rise aloft, where soaring among the rainclouds, 
he “ rides upon the storm 

This conception, this idea, of the Dragon, is disclosed 
most fully, and in unusual detail, in the type of which four 
examples are shown on Plates VI and VII from photographs of 
three miniatures and one bone fragment in my own collection, 
and one example from a miniature in the British Museum. 
These five are the only ones known to me, and strange to say, 
the type has not been recorded by Lo Chen-yii, Wang Kuo-wei, 
Wang Hsiang of Tientsin, nor by Tadasuke Takada in his 
vast thesaurus, the Ku Chou PHen, so far as I can discover. 

Typologically considered, these five Figures seem to repre- 
sent the earliest design for the character for Dragon, though 
chronologically several other scriptions found on the oldest 
Bronzes and on the Honan Bones and miniatures, can equally 
claim the antiquity of the Shang dynasty, beyond which age 
we cannot pierce. 

^Vhen we examine Figures 1 to 5 shown in the photo- 
graphs, we shall find that this type may be dissected into 
two parts, a main and more complex left-hand unit, and on 
the right, a simpler linear curving line, each end of which 
usually seems to be trifid, but the lower end is an arrowhead, 
while the upper is a trident. In one or two of the specimens 
certain minute circlets appear, the depictive aim of which 
is at present obscure. 

So much then for the construction of this elaborate 
symbol ; what was its artistic intention ? Surely it was 
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to represent by the 'left half, the head and forepart of the 
Dragon’s body, as it swirled through the clouds ; and by the 
serpentine and linear right part, the supposed convolutions 
of its lashing tail. I do not doubt, despite small difficulties 
of detail, that the left half of this complex is the prototj-pe 

of the corresponding half of the Lesser Seal scription 

and of the modern character. But it is more difficult to 
discern in the bizarre right lateral of the Lesser Seal a develop- 
ment, or corruption, of the forked tail in the archaic shape. 

At this point I venture on what is, strictly, a digression 
from the main argument, but inasmuch as it concerns the 
immediate contexts of the five archaic forms in question, 
will, I hope, throw some light on the circumstances in which 
these inscriptions were composed. 

And first I will take Figs. 2a and 26. This beautifully 
finished little object was illustrated and described by ilr. 
Perceval Yetts, so long ago as 1912, in a paper read before 
the China Society, imder the title of Symbolism in Chinese 
Art. There he regarded it as probably representing the 
heads and fore quarters of two tigers or leopards. I have 
not been able to see eye to eye with him in that view, and 
prefer to identify it with “ the familiar monster found painted 
on the screen-wall in front of every yumcn ”, as illustrated in 
his paper, which monster Mr. Yetts suggested was “ a direct 
descendant of the h’uei dragon ”. The general aspect of the 
two creatures, in the miniature and on the wall, is similar, 
and the two heads especially resemble each other closely. 
The Chinese artists indeed seem to have displayed a wide 
latitude of imagination in their treatment of Dragons. Some 
they pictured as aerial, serpentiform and cloud-wrapped, as in 
the five examples in the Plates ; others were horned and 
tufted, short-legged, and alligatorean, as in the larger 
miniatures in my collection ; and some again are hornless 
and prick-eared, ponderous, quadrupedal, and chthonic, 
as shown by Fig. 26, and the monster on the screen-wall of 
the Weihaiwei yamen. 
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From the two small holes drilled in the lower surface of 
Fig. 2b (H. 568), and from the word pi, disk, in the inscription 
itself, it is a matter of certainty that this finely executed 
figurine was a decorative attachment on the edge of a large 
Disk of Honour If {pi). And this conclusion is confirmed 
by the wording of the minuscule inscription on the narrow 
upper surface, the interrupted length of which, with the 
varying angles the surface presents to the lens, has made a 
satisfactory photograph difficult, but the eleven characters 
are nevertheless quite legible. In modern script they would 
be, reading from the left, M 4^ 3E E ± ii tl M 
ping-tcu wang hid shih hu lung-pi ho hsiang chi, 
which may be tentatively rendered, On the day ping-ivu 
f43rd of the Cycle of Sixty] the King graciously bestowed 
upon the Officer Hu a Dragon Disk blending felicity and good 
fortune.” 

The only material doubt in this passage springs from the 
sixth character, which seems to be a personal name here, 
unless it can be understood as the title of a musical com- 
position, the iM alleged to have been made in 

honour of T’ang the Victorious, the sense Lo Chen-yii attributes 
to the four examples of the character cited by him, though 
I cannot see much evidence in the short and fragmentary 
contexts. But whatever else may be doubtful, this at least is 
certain, we have here the clear and beautifully cut characters 
lung-pi or “ Dragon-disk ”, a term not to be found in any 
Dictionary, so far as I know, but evidently at one time 
betokening a decoration of honour bestowed by the Sovereign 
in recognition of signal services rendered. The Disk itself 
we have not been able to see, — is it, I wonder, still extant 
in some private Chinese collection ? — but we may safely 
presume that this delicate miniature was an attachment 
on its margin, and an embodiment of the Dragon named 
in the term lung-pi. It may be noted that the very small 
available space has compelled a certain cramping of the style 
of the character in the display of the dragonian body and 
limbs. 
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On a larger scale, and of more normal construction in 
this type, is the next specimen, in the British Museum 
collection (Fig. 5, Plate VII). But even here the exact design 
of the right side of the Dragon character is rather hard to 
determine, though the trifid tail can be made out. The 
form is the 9th in an inscription of 28 characters. It is, on 
the whole, very clearly cut. I transcribe in modern Chinese, 
so far as I can, the relative passage on this miniature Dragon, 
and add below a tentative English translation, premising 
that the 6th and 7th characters, though of constant occurrence, 
are of unknown or dubious equivalence and sense, but that 
I conjecture the 7th to be, perhaps, an archaic form of chan 
“ to interpret an omen ”, though this equation has not 
been proposed by any others, and is not free from difficulty. 
I also propose to read the last character as an abbreviated 
form of ^ yii. 


^ chia 

h pM 

^ lai 

^ hsii 

□ ? 

n te 


chan 

T yu 

pe 

^ chH 



tl lung 



“ On the day chia hsii [llth of the Cycle of 60] Lu Pe 
took an omen by the tortoise as to [?], which being inter- 
preted was that (? if) the Dragon came, (the inquirer) could 
offer the great Bain Sacrifice (^ yu)- ' Here the 3rd column 
ends, leaving space sufficient for two characters. On the 
left side of the well-marked dotted line denoting the spinal 
scutes of the figurine is a further text, of which I need only 
quote the six characters of the column immediately to 
the left of the dotted spine. They run, ^ M ^ M 0 
pu yii tzu chih ch’en jih, viz. : “ No rain from tzii until ch’en- 
day.” This formula needs a few words of explanation. It is 
the practice on the Honan relics that when an initial day-date 
has been given (in this case ^ chia hsii, the llth of the 
Cycle of 60, and the 1st of the 2nd decade therein), other days 
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witliiii the same decade are noted by the second member only 
of the usual two-character dates. Hence here, in the decade 
beginning cMa hsii, the only day ending with ^ tzu is pq ^ 
•ping tzu, the 13th of the Cycle, and the only day ending with 
^ ch’en is ^ Mng ch'en, the 17th of the Cycle. There- 
fore a period of five rainless days was apparently guaranteed 
by the Dragon. And from this and many other instances we 
can deduce that the Royal inquirers were often concerned 
to learn on what days they could expect rain not to fall. 

The third example to be noticed (Fig. 4, on Plate VII) has 
a special value as the only instance occurring on fragments 
of plain bone as distinct from the carved miniatures. The bone 
appears to be the scapula of, perhaps, a sheep, on one side 
of which is a long inscription, while the other face shows a row 
of seven characters, with (above), the last, just visible, termina- 
tion of the left upright of another character, probably ^ 
cMng, the rest of which has been destroyed with the fracture 
of the bone. Assuming cheng to have stood first, the remainder 
runs as follows : It -h tl 4" M ii shang hsing 
lung u'u pu yii. I hesitate to make a translation of the 
first two characters, partly because ti is used in the Honan 
relics not only in the sense of an apotheosized ancestor, but 
also, and more commonly, as the term for some special 
sacrificial service (in one case, the victims are specified as 
3 sheep, 3 pigs, and 3 dogs). In the text before us I incline to 
this second meaning as the only one allowing a tolerable 
sense to be made of the passage. In some doubt, therefore, I 
offer the following tentative rendering : “ (Inquired whether) 
for a sacrificial service to the Dragon in motion, it would not 
rain on the day wu.” The day icu would be the cycle-date 
ending with wu within the then current decade. If we refer to 
the inscribed entries on the other face of this bone, we find 
two dates mentioned, one beginning with chia yin, the 51st day 
of the Cycle of Sixty, and the first of its last decade, the other 
huei hai, the 60th and last of the Cycle, and the last day also 
of this same decade of chia yin. And if we may further 
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assume that “ the day xm ” fell within that decade, then 
it would have to be jT^ 4^ icu wu, the 55th of the Cycle. 

But whether the above rendering of the whole passage 
can withstand criticism or not, is relatively of little con- 
sequence for the moment. What I desire to call attention 
to is firstly the form of the Dragon, and secondly, the 
expression f| hsing lung “ the moving Dragon ”, we 
may suppose more or less equivalent to the much commoner 
fei lung “ the flying Dragon 

As to the first point ; while the figure of the left side of 
the character is very distinct, the precise shaping of the 
right-hand element, and particularly, its junction, if any, 
with the left or main trunk, is not so clear. The trifid tail 
is quite plain on the original bone, but less so in the Photo- 
graph (Fig. 4). But a vertical fissure of the surface has 
impaired the decipherment of the lower part, and makes 
it hard to detect what is due to bone fissure and what to 
imperfect graving. 

The second point relates to the expression ksing lung 
“ the moving Dragon ” or “ Dragon in motion ”. I have been 
unable to find this dissyllabic term in any Dictionary, Chinese 
or Occidental. Nevertheless, the expression does occur 
in Chinese literature, as the following passage from the 
Yiian Shik, ^ History of the Yiian Dynasty (chiian 78, 
fob 18), shows. The text in question is part of a description 
of a ^ ^ chin lu, or “ gilded chariot ”, and runs, 

^ ^ in “ On the head-board in the front of the 
chariot, two gold dragons in motion proffering a crystal 
orb ; on the head-board behind, the same ”. 

And, in reversed order, the phrase is cited in the Tz’u 
Yiian Dictionary from the History of the Southern Sung, 
where of §I| ^ Liu Yii, the founder of that line, it is said, 

AT, a 

sentence well rendered by Professor Herbert Giles, “ Liu Yii 
moves like a dragon ; he has the tread of a tiger ; he appears 
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not to be of mortal mould ; I fear he will not act as a 
subordinate.” 

Another example of this same tj^pe, also occurring in 
the same expression f | ksing lung, is seen in my collection 
(H. 433), in Fig. 3a of Plate VII. The Photograph does not 
bring out, unfortunately, as clearly as might be wished the 
right-hand side of the character lung, which portion therefore 
I supplement here by a hand-copied figure, on a larger scale 

than on the original. 

The inscription is interesting, epigraphically and otherwise, 
but owing mainly to its conciseness, not easy to translate. I 
shall however attempt a provisional rendering in a chastened 
spirit, and a transposition into modern Chinese with rather 
more confidence. 

Text. 

-tl- » M ¥ ^ 

m b ^ I ^ a 

H ± 7^: 

^ 0 ^ i ^ ^ 

1 0 i S 

^ ^ i T tl 

“ On the day kuei ssu [30th of the Cycle of Sixty] in the 6th 
moon, the Dragon was in motion ; from the day chia tzu 
[1st of the Cycle] omens were announced {chan) on all the days 
up to ting hai [24th of the Cycle] that rain [will] fall on the 
ivu days [7th and 19th of the Cycle] ; that to-day will be 
an auspicious date. The day of divining by the tortoise 
to make the sacrificial service in the 24 days would be a 
fortunate one.” 

“ The 24 days ” are no doubt those from chia tzu up to and 
including ting hai. The above halting attempt to translate a 
very well executed text satisfies me as little as it probably will 
do the reader. But imperfect as it is, it suffices to show 
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the general nature of the inscription, and further it 
provides several unusual or novel epigraphic points. But 
I may say here that in these thirty words are included a very 
rare and previously imrecognized variant of ^ chia, the 
cyclic character, and the strange fact that cheek 
by jowl in the first and second columns of the 
original text are the two characters (^), in the first, standing, 
as almost always on the Honan relics, for g, ssu, in the Cycle- 
complets, and in the second, with the very rare value of 
tzu, rare, be it understood, in that scription as a cyclic 
character, and as far as I know, never thus written except 
after ^ chia. 

The fifth and last instance of the type under review is 
seen on one of the larger Dragon miniatures in my collection 
(H. 779), where, however, it is not preceded by ^ hsing. 
By some fatality, the character, especially its right side, 
is again not very clearly shown in the photograph on 

Plate VI (Fig. 1), but on the original it appears to be thus. 

This completes what I fear must have proved a tediously 
minute examination of this complex but archaic type of the 
character. Eeviewing this group of five then, we may safely 
see in them not merely a fanciful picture of a Dragon with 
scaly and curving body on the left, and a linear, twisted, and 
trifid tail on the right, but probably likewise the real origin 
of the Lesser Seal (and later the Modern) character, discrepant 
as the right-side formation appears therein. I should add 
that the Dragon’s unsuitable arrow-headed termination in 
the place where the head ought to be is due to stylistic 
contraction, and treads the same road as did the archaic 

forms of ^ ch’icng “ snakes and insects ”, viz. : 

Lung is also a frequent character on the ancient Bronzes. 
On them the left side is virtually the same as in the Lesser 
Seal, but the element on the right is peculiarly elusive. It 
does not recall the trifid tail of the group discussed above. 
Moreover, in a small minority of cases there appear to be 
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two elements. 


These are best seen in Fig. 6 



in the 


compound character ^ kung “ to proffer ”, the two hands 
presenting a Dragon, viz. a dragon of jade, such as ^ lung. 
(On the face of it, a “ jade-dragon ” might either be 
a miniature Dragon of carved jade, or an object of jade 
bearing an incised figure of a Dragon. In either case, 
according to the Shuo Wen it was some object of jade needed 
in praying for rain, more literally, “ praying against drought,” 
^ ^ tao han yii.) 

Eeturning to the early form of hung (apart from the 
lower Hco hands addition), the two elements of Fig. 6 
seem to be 51 hsiung “ elder brother ” and ch’ung “ creeping 
things ”. But oftener one only of these is present, usually 


the creeping thing (on the right), thus — 



It is a 


perplexing combination, occurring as it does. But, on the 
whole, the Bronze examples appear to have proceeded farther 
down the. primrose path of stylization than their compeers of 
the Honan relics. 

One other and much simplified specimen of lung from 


a Bronze, 



will serve as a liaison officer between the latter 


and certain much contracted linear forms on the Honan 


relics, such as and 
simplicity in and ^ , 


themselves reduced to greater 
these latter being without the 


element which I suppose to represent the Dragon’s horns. 
When lung forms part of archaic compound characters, it is 
these more or less contracted shapes that are found. 

Lo Chen-yii has a good note on the nine examples of lung 
(as he believes them all to be) cited by him from the Honan 
Bones, but before translating it, I had better add the Shuo 
Wen’s analysis of the Lesser Seal version (see ante, p. 794), with 
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which Lo begins his own note. This analysis is as follows : 

i-e- “ Composed with ^ jou, 
flesh flying, and ^ t’ung, immature, contracted for the 
Phonetic This dissection of the Dragon character can 
hardly be reckoned one of Hsii Shen's successes. Such as it 
is, however, Lo thus annotates : “ In the oracular sentences 

the character is sometimes composed of the element which 

is what Mr. Hsii calls ‘ t’ung contracted ’, and of 

depicting the Dragon. The head is what Hsii mistook 

for jou, flesh, and is the body. Sometimes the is 

omitted, and the figure represents only the head, the horns, 
and the entire body. Sometimes the feet are added.” But 

surely Lo is mistaken about the horns, and ^ , 
however awkwardly, must stand for these. Thus shaped 
the whole figure recalls less a Dragon than a portly 
harebell on a stem bending beneath its weight. But I should 
like to draw attention here to a curious fact regarding this 
element Written thus, or sometimes more fully or 

, it forms the imagined crest of another of the [Zg ^ ssii 

ling, or Pour Supernatural Creatures, namely the Phoenix 
feng, as shown on the Honan relics, where it often stands for 
the homophone feng, wind. We may probably see in these 
apparently irrational complexes a stylized reduction of two 
differing animal appendages having in common the fault of 
being too elaborate to represent in accurate detail. 

We reach now a new type (Figs. 7 to 12). As to these I 

0 V 

Fig. 7. Fig. 8. Fig. 9. Fig. 10. Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 
wish I could write with more assurance than the present 
evidence seems to warrant. However, as against my own 
doubt we have the agreement of Lo Chen-yii, Wang Hsiang, 
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and Takada, that these forms present a variant type of f| 
lung, Dragon. Moreover, in the one instance where this 
character forms part of a complete sentence, if we read it 
with that value, and if further we accept Takada ’s equation 
of the preceding character with ^ sii ^ “ to hasten, summon 
at once ”, we should have (in modern text), ^ ^ h 5 ^ hI 
kuei wei pu su lung, a statement we should be warranted 
in rendering, “ On the day Icuei-wei took omen by the tortoise 
as to summoning the Dragon.” This would be equivalent 
to an inquiry as to praying for rain. It may well be that my 
doubts are meticulous, and that the above named authorities 
are right. 

Yet another tjq)e is included in Lo Chen-yii’s examples, 
and again I hesitate. In this we see a quite terrestrial 
creature, as reminiscent (to my eyes) of a Tiger as of a Dragon. 
As so often with these Bone fragments, the contexts are 
too broken or brief either to prove or disprove the equation 
with lu)ig Dragon, or hu Tiger. Five examples are known to 
me, of which Lo cites only the first. They are Figs. 13 to 17. 



Fiq. 13. Fio. 14. Fig. 15. Fig. 16. Fig. 17. 

On the whole, however, I incline to accept Lo’s identification. 


Lastly we must face a very different and most ferocious 
presentment of our Dragon theme. The original, alleged to 
be on a Bronze, has long disappeared, but Hsieh Shang- 
kung’s well-known work records at the opening of chiian 7, 
the name of the Bronze Bell, the iS 3^ I® ch’ih fu chung 

1 The original is composed of ^ su " to bind " and pu “to go on 
foot ”, which latter Takada treats as a determinative equivalent to the 
later ^ cho. 

JEAS. OCTOBEE 1931. 


51 
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or “ Bell of Father Ch’ih as the source of the inscription, 
four versions of which the author cites, the text of 36 words 
being identical in all. The four Figures here following are 
in order from Fig. 18, ^ ^ Rubbing from 

the Stele of Wei Yang ; Fig. 19, from the Pe Ku Lu, the well- 
known work, from which my Figure is directly copied ; Fig. 20, 
from the ® K’ao Ku T’u, from which my Figure 

is also directly copied ; and Fig. 21, from the ^ % #8 
Ku Ch’i Wu Ming, Inscriptions from various ancient vessels, 
a work about which I can give no information. 

Now it will be seen at once that of the four scriptions 



Fig. 18. Fig. 19. Fig. 20. Fig. 21. 


of lung disclosed by these versions of the same text, three 
are virtually identical in form, as indeed we should expect, 
while one is of quite different aspect, but of a type that occurs 
continually on the early Bronzes, and with which we are 
already familiar. How is this singular anomaly to be accounted 
for ? Both types cannot be true copies or rubbings from the 
same original. If one of the two is a falsification, which one 
is it ? Moreover, the mystification is the stranger, inasmuch 
as Fig. 19 occurs in the Pe Ku Lu, and Fig. 20, the type of the 
Dragon’s Head, in the K’ao Ku T’u, both these works being 
reprinted and edited by the same scholar, ^ ^ llt^ Huang 
Hsiao-feng, in 1752.^ 

But besides these four scriptions collected and reproduced 
by Hsieh I am able to show still another soi-disant facsimile 
from the same Bronze Bell. This version is reproduced in the 
7^ * ^ Liu Shu Ku, a work completed apparently in 
A.D. 1320, my edition being the recension of ^ 

Ting-yiian, printed in a.d. 1784 (49th year of Ch’ien Lung). 

1 The Bell is cited by Takada {chuan 98, p. 36), but with ^ pi instead 
ol in ch’ik, for the first character, and apparently with more correctness. 

® See Giles, The Wade Collection of Chinese Books, p. 29. 
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Li states that being employed in the Han Lin Academy he 
had access to the original Sung Edition of the Liu Shu Ku 
there preserved, and that he personally copied the text, 
carefully collated it, and selected a skilled hand to recut the 
type m). it 

is therefore to be assumed that the ancient forms repro- 
duced in this recension are faithful copies of those inserted by 
Tai T’ung in his original manuscript. Now under the entry 
character f| lung in the above edition of the Liu Shu Ku, 
is introduced as from this same Bell of Father Ch’ih, the very 


interesting form Fig. 22, 



In this version of the 


design, while the head is drawn in a more naturalistic manner 
(if the word “ naturalistic ” is applicable to a mjdhical 
monster), the addition of the old form of X the right hand, 
does not accord with any of the four versions previously cited. 
But it probably represents the dextral appendage below the 
chin in three of those versions. All these variously drawn 
appendages, including also those that appear in the 
same position in certain examples in my own collec- 
tion, are, in my belief, symbolical and impressionist, rather 
than delineative, representations of the convoluted body of 
the Dragon as he soars above, half revealed and half con- 
cealed by the pregnant rain-clouds. 

In bringing to a close the above intensive study of the 
representational forms of the Chinese Dragon, as they appear 
in the most archaic written and sculptured remains accessible 
to us, we cannot fail to remark the wide variety prevailing. 
The several types do not even suggest one another. But as to 
this, we shall remember that, as the Shuo Wen states, the 
Dragon can assume at will what avatar he chooses. He can 
be visible or invisible, minute or immense, he can be short or 
he can be long. (And this particular contrast of configuration 
is shown by the examples in Plates VI and VII.) Hence the 
variation of shape evident in the archaic characters need not 
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surprise us. But one thing is certain. When the artist-diviner 
of the Shang era desired not a character but a concrete image 
of the Dragon, for display in the service of prayers for rain, 
or to ascertain when rain would fall or hold off, he had 
recourse for his model to the contemporary alligator. Some 
were shaped with the long body natural to those reptiles, and 
others, in that respect the more remarkable, were carved with 
tortoise carapace and plastron, to which was added the 
unmistakable huge plumed and horned head by which the 
artist marked the power-working Dragon of his imagination 
from the sluggish Alligator of his acquaintance. 

I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. E. L. Hobson, C.B., 
Keeper of Ceramics and Ethnography, for the photograph of 
the original miniature in the British Museum, reproduced in 
Fig. 5. 
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Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese Turkestan. 
V : (a) The Dru-gu (Great Dru-gu and Drug-cun ; 
the Dru-gu cor and the Bug cor ; the Dru-gii and 
Ge-sar ; the title Bog-do ; conclusion) ; (6) the 
Hor ; (c) the Phod-kar 

By F. W. THOMAS 

QOME texts mentioning the Dru-gu have been given above 
^ (1927, pp. 68, 80, 85, 808 ; 1929, pp. 78 sqq., 559, 560, 
583 ; 1930, pp. 56, 84-5, 274, 281), and reference was made 
to the divergent views of Colonel Waddell and Professor 
Pelliot, the former having identified the Dru-gu with the 
Tu-yii-hun of Chinese history, and the latter with the Turkish 
Uigurs. The name Dntg-gu was first made known by Rockhill, 
who cited {The Life of the Buddha, p. 240) from the Tibetan 
Annals of Khotan a reference to a destructive invasion of the 
Khotan country by that people during the reign of King 
Vijaya-Kirti, whose date is not known, but who evidently 
belonged to a comparatively early generation. The name 
of the Dru-gu king appears as ’A-no-sos or ’A-no-mo-soh. 
From the same Annals some further citations were given in 
an appendix to Sir A. Stein's Ancient Khotan (pp. 581-3). 
Thus a certain King Vijaya-Sahgrama retaliated for the 
apparently forgotten Dru-gu invasion by devastating the 
coxmtry of that people, causing great slaughter, to atone for 
which he built the monastery Hgu-gzan or Hgu-zan-ta. 
A subsequent Vijaya-Sahgrama was killed by the Dru-gu 
in the coiu’se of a journey to China ; and a daughter of a 
still later king, Vijaya-Hzah-la, was married to the king of 
Gu-zin, who may have been a Dru-gu. Unfortunately, these 
citations contain no clear geographical or temporal information. 

References in the Tibetan Chronicle 
Dated references to the Dru-gu are, however, furnished by 
the Tibetan chronicle which was described in an earlier paper 
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(JRAS., 1927, pp. 51-2). The passages may be cited in 
order. 

1. Chronicle, 11. 11 : Year 4 (a Hog year) = a.d. 675. 

Blon.Btsan.snas | 2!ims : gyi.Gu : ran.du : Zah.zuh .gyi : 

mkhos: bgyiste | Dru.gu.yul.du : Ltah.yor.mchis. 

“ Coimcillor Btsan-sna, having defeated the 2ah-zuh in 
Gu-ran of Zims, went to Ltah-yor in the Dru-gu country.” 

Notes 

In A.D. 673, two years before, the Mgar Btsan-sna Ldom-bu 
had joined with Khri-hbrin Btsan-brod (concerning whom 
see JRAS., 1927, p. 54) in raising a force in Stag-tsal of Duns. 

2ims and Gu-ran should be in the region of Gu-ge, in the 
Himalaya, where ^ah-zuh is usually located. Ltah-yor 
appears to be not elsewhere mentioned ; but the syllable 
yor, found also in the name of Gtse-nam-yor (in Mdo-smad), 
possibly means “ cairn ”, since it occurs in tho-yor “ boundary 
cairn ”. 

2. Chronicle, 11. 14-5 : Year 5 (Mouse) = a.d. 676. 

Blon . Btsan.snas : Dru-gu.}"!!! : du.drahste | Idum.bu : 

Khri.bsos : khrom.htsald. 

“ Coimcillor Btsan-sna, having marched into the Dru-gu 
country, sent vegetables to Khri-bsos town.” 

Khri-bsos seems not to be known, see infra, pp. 825-6. 

3. Chronicle, 11. 41-2 ; Year 15 (Dog) = a.d. 686. 

Blon : Khri . hbrih . gyis | Dru.gu : yul . du ; Drah . zes : 
bgyi . bgyi^ . pa . las | phyi . dalte | dbyar : hdun . Son . snar : hdus. 

“ Councillor Khri-hbrin, lingering outside [on the way] 
from a [place] called Drah in the Dru-gu country, held the 
summer assemblage in Soh-sna.” 

Concerning Drah and Soh-sna, see infra, p. 825. These 

assemblies ” or gatherings of ministers or armies have been 
mentioned already several times (see JRAS., 1927, p. 70 ; 
1928, p. 575). 


^ Repeated in error. 
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3a. Chronicle, 11. 58-9 : Year 21 (Dragon) = a.d. 692. 

Btsan . po . Nen . kar . bzugs . sin | dbyar . bdun . Son . snar . 
hduste I Mnan.chen.po.drug.du.bskos | 

“ The Btsan-po residing in Nen-ka, the summer assemblage 
being held in Soh-sna, the Mnan-chen-po was levied in six 
[battalions] or the Mnan-chen-po was levied in [or for] the 
Drug country.” 

The Mnan-chen-po, mentioned also in 1. 197 — the Mhan being 
mentioned again in 11. 108, 153, 168 — seems to be a regiment. 
Since the alternative rendering which brings in the Drug is 
probably not correct, the only reason for quoting this passage 
here is the verification of the place-name Soh-sna. 

4. Chronicle, 11. 44-5 ; Year 16 (Hog) = a.d. 687. 
Blon.Khri.hbrin.gyis | Dru.gu : Gu.zan.yul : du.drahs. 
“ Councillor Khri-hbrin marched into the Dru-gu Gu-zan 

country.” 

Notes 

Concerning Gu-zan, see infra, pp. 822 sqq. 

5. Chronicle, 1. 50 : Year 18 (Ox) = a.d. 689. 
Blon.che.Khri.hbrin.Dru.gu.yul.nas : slar : hkhorte | 

“■ The great Councillor Khri-hbrin returning from the 
Dru-gu country.” 

6. Chronicle, 11. 79-80 : Year 29 (Mouse) = a.d. 700. 
Btsan. po • ■ . | Ton.Ya.bgo : Kha.gan.Dru.gu.yul.du. 

btah I 

“ The Btsan-po . . . sent the Khagan Ton Yab-go into 
the Dru-gu country. 

Notes 

Of this Ton Yab-go Khagan, who is mentioned previously 
(11. 64 and 77) as having done homage {phyag-htsald) in 
A.D. 694 and 699, and whose Turkish name and titles remind 
us of a famous early Khagan (see Chavannes, Documents sur 
les Tou-Kiue occidentaux, index), nothing further seems to be 
known. Is Ton Yab-go related to the Khagan A-che-na T'oei 
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tse, a “ creature of the Tibetans”, mentioned by Chavannes, 
pp. 77 and 281 1 

7. Chronicle, 11. 201-2 : Year 58 (Serpent) = a.d. 729. 

Blon . chen . po : Cun . bzah.gjds j dgun . hdun : Skyi . ^o . 

ma . rar . bsduste | Mun . magi : snon . god . brtsis | dmag ; 
Dru.gu : yul.du.drans : pha : slar : Uvhord. 

“■ The Great Councillor Cuh-bzah, ha\Tng held the winter 
muster in So-ma-ra of Skyi, made a coimting of the reinforce- 
ments and losses of the Mun troops, and led his army into the 
Dru-gu country and returned.” 

Notes 

Cuh-bzah Hor-mah of Hbro in Mdo-smad (1. 194) became 
Chief Minister in the year 57 = a.d. 728 (1. 198) ; he is 
frequently mentioned in the Chronicle. 

On Skyi and ^o-ma-ra see JRAS., 1927, p. 816. The 
district must have been in or near Mdo-smad, and probably 
on the northern or Turkestan side of it. 

The expression mun-dmag, denoting some kind of troops, 
has been cited previously {Two Medieval Documents from Tun- 
Huang, by F. W. Thomas and Sten Konow, p. 129). The 
exact meaning being unknown, we may here take note of — 

7a. M.I. iv, 132 (paper, c. 30.5 X 8 cm. ; a fragment of a 
verso ; 1. 1 of good, cursive, dbu-can script, rather faint). 

I : I -i.[lo.la] II skun.mkhar. ] Nob.chuhu.G-yuh.druh. 
rtser | rkyen.gyi | mun . dmag . Spu . tshugs | dkar | 

“ Year — . At G-\uih-druh-trse of Little Nob town. Of the 
property. Spu-tshugs (? not a proper name ?) of the mun 
troops. White (wheat).” 

Concerning G-yuh-druh-rtse in Little Nob see JRAS., 
1928, pp. 586-7. 

In the other occurrences of mun-dmag in the Chronicle (11. 6, 
51-2) it is again a question of countings. 

8. Chronicle, 11. 221-2 : Year 65 (Mouse) = a.d. 736. 

Cog . ro . mah . po . rje . Khyi . chuh . gyis | Dru . gu . yul . 

du.drahs. 
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“ The Great Chief Khyi-chun of Cog-ro marched into the 
Dru-gu country.” 

Notes 

On Cog-ro in Mdo-smad and on the expression man-po-rje, 
denoting a feudatory chief, see JRAS., 1927, pp. 57 and 65. 

In these passages ive have reports of expeditions into the 
Dru-gu country ranging from a.d. 675-736. The places 
named, Ltan-yor, Khri-bsos, Draft, Soft-sna, Gu-zan are all 
recur provisionally unidentified ; but to some of them we shall 
infra (pp. 822 sqq.). There are no other special indications 
as to the direction in which the Dru-gu country is to be 
sought. 


References in the Documents 

When we turn to the documents from Miran, Mazar Tagh 
and Tun-huang (Sa-cu), we are no longer furnished with 
definite dates. Some of the documents are indeed dated in 
years of the twelve-year cycle ; but this indication is provision- 
ally almost useless. Nor among the numerous officials 
mentioned has any one been found who can be identified 
elsewhere. Hence we can rely only upon the general dating 
furnished by Sir Aurel Stein's explorations, which attribute 
the forts at Miran, Endere, and Mazar Tagh to the eighth 
century a.d. The general probability that Miran is the earliest 
is reinforced by the date (a.d. 717) of a Chinese coin found 
there ; while similar, but more abundant, finds assign the 
occupation of Mazar Tagh to the latter half of the century. 

It is a curious fact that the Miran documents, numerous 
as they are, never refer to Sift-san, while those from Sift- 
san, although mentioning, not infrequently, places in the 
eastern parts of Chinese Turkestan, do not name Ka-dag, 
or Nob, or — recognizably — Endere or Miran. This may be 
partly due to the fact that the documents, in spite of their 
number, are probably in each case collections covering com- 
paratively short periods. The failure of mention of identical 
persons is, however, somewhat notable, and we may 
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regard it as due to difference of period, so that the Miran 
collections would belong to the first half of the eighth century, 
and be thus at least one generation prior to those from Mazar 
Tagh. We cannot suppose that such records as we have, 
relating, as they do, to passing matters, would be preserved 
in the local archives over any considerable period of years. 

9. M.L, iv, 71 (wood, c. 19.5 X cm., complete ; 11. 2 recto + 
3 verso of ordinary, cmrsive, dbu-can, script ; hole for string 
at right). 

[A 1] II ya . la . mchis . pahi . rje[s] . la . slar . mchis . pas . non . 
te.lam.po.cher .zugste.sla[r] [A 2] mchis | Dru.gu.sria.ma . 
Dro.dgorsu.btab. pahi. bran. sa.brtags.nah | bran.rdal.lha 
[B 1] tsam . mchiste | rta.sna.rol.gchig.bkum.nas 1| stsan. 
sa . dag . kyan . bsregste( °to ? ) . htshal . [B 2] brail . nah . gla . 

dar.gchig. dan. gri. subs. gchig.kyan.rnede | Cha . mdohi . Be- 
ti (°to ? Ce.ni?).sten.du.gdar.[B3]bcug.ste.[pyad ? byal ?]. 
dan . khram . bu . bziag . ste . ces | gner . Hglems . gsol . ba . lags . 

[A 1-B IJ “ Returning after going to the up-country, 
and with effort reaching the high road, we came back. Having 
observed a Dru-gu station previously established at Dro- 
dgors, some five scattered houses, and having killed a horse 
outpost, we set to work burning the corn and flesh (or station, 
if we read brail. sa in place of stsah.sa). [B 2-3] In the 
dwellings we found a banner and a sabre-sheath. Being 
appointed to be up in Be-ti (°to ? Ce-ni ?) of Cha-mdo, we 
have left the articles (byadt), and a schedule (khram-but). 
Petition of store-keeper Hglems.” 

Notes 

A. 2, Dro-dgors : Unknown. 

braii-sa : “ station ” or “ halting-place ”. This expression 
is common in the names of stopping-places in the mountains, 
e.g. Baser Bran-sa on the Karakoram route. 

B. 2, stsaii-sa : If not a miswriting for braii-sa, would 
mean “ the store of corn and (dried) meat ”. Be-ti (°to ? 
Ce-ni i) is not known. 
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10. M.I. xxiii, 009 (paper, fol. no. 63 in vol. ; c. 28.5 x 
6 cm. ; nearly complete ; obscure ; 11. 6 recto + 6 verso (a 
different hand) of ordinary dhu-can script). 

[A] 1 . I glan.gi.lohi.dpyid.il blon.Btsan.Sug.bzer.dan | 
blon.[Gm.z]igs.dan | hlon.Dpal.bzan.la.stsogs.las | | hdim 
.sa.[Z)rM].gur. [A2] . . [Z)r]u.gu.yul.du.myi.hdzin.cha. 
gsum . [bkye .bahi . rta . pa . cha . gcigi . dpun . pon . pa | tsa . 
rnu.Khon.rgid.btus.pas | htshal. bahi. g-yar. hog. rta . . [3J 
ma.hbyor .nas : | | rlan . Hbrug . legs . kyi . rta . phros . pa . glaste | 
gla . \rgod.po . cun .phyttgs {stsus ?)] . pa . gcig . yanu . sbdus . so . 
Ti[ba .mtha .ral ma m-chis la] . . [4] [sgur.dan.sgrad.jmarn- 
chis I sran . drug . ri.ba . gcig . stsal . par . bg^ds . pa . dan |! rta . pho . 
nan.pa.dnos.gum.stor.ma.gyur.te | slan . [chad . m] . 

[5] na.yan . [skad] . rmyig. [l]as . skyon.zug . ste . bkol . spy ad . Itam 
gnod.par.gyur.ham.khon.gcon.zugs.na. \\ Si.[n]ir.gi.ri . . 

[6] sum . cur . bftab] ste . | rta . pho . rgod . gah . hbyor . hbyor .... 

gcig is. [ba .nitha .bzi] . . . 

[A 1] •“ Spring of the 0.x year ; from Councillor Btsan-sug 
(sum ?)-bzer and Councillor Gih-zigs and Councillor Dpal- 
bzah and others. Assemblage in [Dru]-gu ... [A 2-3] The 
tsa-rhu Khon-rgid having been attached as commander of 
a horse-company belonging to three companies to be 
dispatched into the Dru-gu coimtry to take prisoners {myi- 
Mzin), the requisite horse was not available, high or low 
{g-yar -hog). He having hired a spare horse of rlan Hbrug- 
legs, the hire {here follow some particulars which cannot be 
clearly read) ... [A 4-6] it was arranged that he should give 
six srah as one [part of the] price. The tame stallion not 
having died or been lost and afterwards being found faulty 
in voice or hoofs or injured ... or with a cough it was left 
at the Si-nir hill, at Sum-cu : whatever imtamed stallion is 
available . . . one ...” 

Notes 

1. A. 3, phros-pa : “ Additional,” “ remaining.” 

gla as a verb is not found elsewhere. The following passage 
no doubt stated the price. 

1 bgyi ? 
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A. 4, nail-fa (nan-pa ?) : “ Domestic ” (i.e. tame ?), is 
apparently contrasted with the rgod “wild” (i.e. “not 
broken in ” ?), of 1. 6. 

A. 5, bkol-spyad-ltam : The sense is uncertain ; bkol-spyod 
has the sense of “ boiling ”. 

Si-iiir : On this place-name see infra, p. 825. 

Sum-cur : This means “ at thirty ” ; but it seems likely 
that a place-name is intended, and this might be Sum-chu 
“ Three Waters ”, since in the Chronicle we have such a place- 
name’ (11. 5, 35 : ‘ Sum-chu-bo in Sans ”), though the place 
may not be the same. 

The Great and Little Dru-gu, and the Upper Bru-gu 

In connection with the Ha-za (JRAS., 1927, p. 80) and with 
Sa-cu (ibid., p. 808), we have already met with the name 
Drug-cun, which may have been xmderstood to mean the 
“ Little Dru-gu ” (Drug-chuh). Further examples are the 
following : — 

11. M.I. iv, 57 (a) (paper fragment, fob no. 19 in vol. ; 
c. 6 X 6 cm. ; parts of 11. 4 of ordinary, cursive, dbu-can 
script ; similar to Ch. 56, 51). 

[1] ... [mtshams.tho.rgya] . . . [2] . . . hi.su. tug |i nub.ma 
. . . [3] . . . [mtshjams.tho.rgya.can.la.thug . . . [4] . . . 
wthon.khyab. Drug. cun. gyi . . . [5] . . . -i . . [IJags . . . 

“ . . . boundary-stone mark . . . came upon. West . . . 
came upon a boundary-stone with a mark . . . watch-tower, 
of the Drug-cun . . .” 

Notes 

1. 1, mthsams-tho : The expression is frequent in another 
document. 

1. 4, mthon-khyab : On this expression see JRAS., 1928, 
p. 559. 

12. M.I. iv, 57 (a) (paper fragment, fob 19 in vol. ; c. 
4x 10'5cm., discoloured ; parts of 11. 6 of ordinary, cursive, 
dbu-can script ; similar to Ch. 56, 51). 
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[1] ■ • • gyi (gi I I byan.m . . . 

[2] . . . gi.mtshams . . . 

[3] . . . [g] i 88 I 1 rtse.h-(l-?) . . . 

[4] . . . II Iho.dag.kon (sod ? sor ?) . . . 

[5] . . . [tshjan.stod . . . 

(A line is perhaps lost here.) 

[6] . . . -un.gyi.rje.ziiL . . . 

[7] -i . .-o 

“ . . . north . . . boundary of . . . Rtse-[A<Aon ?] . . . 

South . . . Upper [Rgod (?)-tsh]ah . . . king’s land of the 

[Prug-c\\m . . 

On rje-zih, see JRAS., 1928, pp. 562, 564, 570. 

That the expression Drug-cun was understood by the 
Tibetans to mean “ Little Dru-gu ” is clear from the mention 
of the “ Great Dru-gu ”, which is exemplified in — 

13. M.I., iv, 81 (wood, c. 10 X 2.5 cm., fragmentary at 
right and left ; 11. 2 recto 2 verso of ordinary, cursive, 
dbu-can script, rather obscure). 

[A 1] . . . Ldoh.bzah.Lha.sgra.[gsas].kyi.gzi . . . 

[A2] . . . s.kyis | stod.gyi.Dru.gu.dma[g] . . . 

[B 1] . . . gnan . . [^]y-h . . . 

[B 2] . . . [bla.Drug.]che.chu[h].gi.[sts] . . . 

[A 1] . . estate of Ldoh-bzah Lha-sgra-gsas . . . 

[A 2] . . . army of the upper Dru-gu . . . 

[B] . . . [crop] of the Great and Little Drug ...” 

This document is evidently connected with M . I, iv, 49 
(printed in JRAS., 1928, p. 559), where the same Ldoh- 
bzah Lha-sgra-gsas is mentioned in coimection with the 
Upper Dru-gu (and with Tshal-byi). 

We have found the “ Little Dru-gu ” associated with the 
Ha-za, Sa-cu, Kva-cu, Stoh-sar. The “ Upper Dru-gu ” 
are in the above passage associated with the Great ” 
and the “ Little ”, and in iv, 49 with Tshal-byi, which we 
have seen reason (JRAS., 1928, p. 561) to regard as being 
the mountainous hinterland of Cer-cen. 
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The “ Great Dru-gu ” will recur in a passage to be quoted 
below (p. 819). 

F.K. 1024 (Kha. 140, paper) merely states that a Tibetan 
donkey and a Dru-gu donkey are alike. In all the remaining 
occurrences (M. Tagh. 0022, 0147, 0558, i. 0016, a, vi, 0031, 
6. ii, 0023) we have on wooden tablets merely the expression 
Dru-gu-hjor, except that in one oi them (0022) the place- 
name Tsehu.ca[g] (JRAS., 1930, p. 282) is appended. 

The Dru-gu cor and the Bug cor 

The word cor has been equated {JRAS., 1927, p. 68) to 
the Chinese tch’ouo {chur), noted by Chavannes {Documents 
sur les Tou-kiue Occidentaux, s. Index) as applied to certain five 
subdivisions of the Turkish tribes and also the persons at 
the head of them. There can be, I imagine, little doubt that 
the term is identical with the Turkish cur, which Thomsen 
found {Inscriptions de VOrkhcn, p. 155) in similar double 
employment. We might conveniently use “ Count ” and 
“ County ” as equivalent thereto. 

The Dru-gu cor itself has been mentioned above {JRAS., 
1927, p. 68 ; 1930, pp. 56, 84). In the form Dru-gu-hjor 
it has occurred, ibid., 1930, p. 85, and this is seen also in : — 

14. M. Tagh. a, vi, 0031 (wood, c. 12 X 2 cm. ; 1. 1 of 
ordinary, cursive, dhu-can script : about 12 notches). 

^ I : I Drugu.^or | 

and in the documents mentioned above. We have also a 
parallel in Khri-skugs-hjor (1930, p. 259). Since the words 
on the wooden tablets are very often merely the names of 
places for which the objects accompanying them were kept or 
destined, there can be no doubt that here also the meaning is 
“ the Dru-gu county ”, “ the Khri-skugs county ”. A probably 
erroneous variant Dru-gu-hjon is found in one instance, 
viz. — 

15. M. Tagh. c. iii, 0043 (wood, c. 11 X 2 cm., complete ; 
11. 2 recto -f 2 verso of ordinary, cursive, dhu-can script). 

[A 1] I : I Egya.Sluhs.yan. chad. dan. Dru.gu.hjon. 
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(man) [A 2] man . chad . kyi . phur . myi . stag . rnams . lah | [B 1 ] 
Lhah . mthon . gi . gsol . ba . sgya . hu . nahdi . thugs . pag . [B 2] 
cig . nas . chig . du . mjed . par . gsol . zih . mchi. 

“ To the soldier officers (or swordsmen (?), phur-myi) up 
to Chinese Sluhs and down to the Dru-gu-^on ; request of 
Lhah(Lha)-mthoh. He requests that these things in the bag 
(sgya-hu-nahdi ?) be conveyed (mjed ?) with care on from one 
to another.” 

If this Lha-mthon is the zaii-khii Lha-mthon named in 
the Lha-sa Pillar inscription (JRAS., 1911, p. 43) of a.d. 783 
or 822, his “ request ” is a polite command. On Chinese 
Sluhs and phur-myi see supra, 1927, p. 820 n. ; 1930, 
pp. 55, 258. 

In the passage last cited, and also in that given supra 
(1930, pp. 84-5), there is a question of missives to Sih-san 
by routes which reach down to the Dru-gu cor from the Tibetan 
highlands. The places mentioned in the same connection 
are Par-ban, probably in the region of Polu or Cer-cen (p. 264), 
and Chinese Sluhs, probably in the mountains further east : 
elsewhere also Dru-gu are connected with (the mountain 
hinterland of) Tshal-byi and with the Ha-za, who have the 
same relationship. 

It seems to follow from these considerations that the 
“ Dru-gu county ” or province, was, under the Tibetan 
administration, simply the “ Nob region ” or the old Shan- 
shan kingdom, for which the documents supply no other 
designation. That the term was not unreasonably applied 
we may judge from the statement of the Chinese pilgrim 
Sung-yun (a.d. 518, Chavannes, p. 390) that — 

“The kings who had been designated by that city [Shan- 
shan], have been conquered by the Tu-yii-hun : at present 
the sovereign in that city is the second son (of the king) of 
the Tu-yii-hun : (he has the title of pacifyer of the west, and 
commands 3,000 men, who are employed in withstanding the 
western Hu ” (the people of Khotan). 

We have other proofs that, prior to the coming of the 
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Turks and Tibetans, the Tu-yii-hun were rather powerful ; 
a.nd it is to be presumed that, imder Chinese suzerainty, they 
remained in possession of Shan-shan, until overthrown by 
the Tibetans. The latter would therefore, if the Dru-gu 
were Tu-yii-hun, have had good reason for styling that 
kingdom the Dru-gu cor. This would also account for the 
rather frequent association of the Dru-gu with the Ha-za, 
if the Ha-za were, as we have reason for believing, the people 
of Shan-shan, and its hinterland. We may also remark that 
the name Mu-li-yen, attributed by the Chinese to the Tu-yii- 
hun king who invaded Khotan, has some resemblance to 
Mug-Men, which at a later date (c. a.d. 640) we have found 
in a Ha-za connection (1927, pp. 61 sqq.). 

It is, however, the Drug-cun who are in the documents most 
clearly brongbt into connection with the Ha-za ; and this 
name, which rhymes somewhat obviously with Tu-yii[k]-hun, 
suggests that the Great Dru-gu, who are placed in antithesis 
to the Drug-cun, may be found elsewhere. 

WTiat then of the Bug cor ? This is mentioned in the 
Tibetan Chronicle (1. 162), but only to say that in an Ape 
year (a.d. 719) an emissary came thence to present 
submission (phyag-htsaM) : the context is uninstructive. There 
exists, however, a document which supplies more definite 
information. It contains an account (fragmentary) of the 
bad and better ages of human history. 

16. Ch. 73, XV, 4 (vol. 56, fol. 35, a paper fragment, 
■c. 25 X 46 cm., rather worn at left and right edges, yellowish ; 
1. 51 of cursive, dbu-can script, a small hand, obscure, and 
with some gaps due to holes in the paper). 

The first forty-four lines are without historical attach- 
ments. On line 45 begins the following passage, which 
continues to the end of the MS. : — 

[45] ... II hun.nas.bar.hdihi.tshe.ni.spu ^.skyin.dah. 
hbab . pahi . tshe . yin . no jl huh . nas . skyin . dan . hbab . pahi : [46] 
£dus.lo].sum.brgyah.drug.cu.las.das(1) .dan || Rgyah.yul.gyi. 

^ Crossed out. 
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hog 1 1 mtshoh . chen . po . zigi . pha . rol . nas . rgyal . po . gdon . nag . 
po . sin . rta [47] nag . po . zon . ba . zig . lo . drug . cuhi . bar . du 
dar . te | Egya . mgo . nag . po . de . la . phyag . tsbal . zin . des . bkol . 
bar . bon . hob | rgyal . po . debi [48] tsbe . lo . drug . cu . hdab . nas 1 1 
Bug.cbor . gyi.rgya.sa.bdam.bahi.khim.bu.nas.byuh.ste || 
nayi(myih ?) .ni.hdi.Drug.cben.po.zes.bya.babs || [49] Kgyabi. 
rgyal. po.gdoh. nag. po. dan. j Bug. cbor.gyi. rgyal. po.gnis | 
myed.par.byas.te.Kgya.dah.Bug.cbor.gSis | bbahs. rgyal. 
po [50] des.bkol.zih.dpbyab.bjal.bar.boh.ho || Drug.cben. 
pohi. rgyal. pos.lo.bdun.cu.rtsa.gnis. dar. tob | lo.bdun.cu. 
rtsa.gnis . [51] dar. pa. dan. | ni.ma.^r.logs.kyi.Dru.gu. 
dan I ni.ma.nub.pa.logs.gyi.Dru.gu.gnis.btbabste | tbog. 
ma.ni .nub .pbyogs.kyi.Drugu . . . 

“ Next the present period is the period of loans and taxes. 
When of this period three hundred and sixty years bad passed, 
there came from a land on the far side of a great lake below 
(sc. west of) the country of China, a black-face king, riding 
in a black chariot, who flourished during sixty years. China 
did homage to that black-head and was subjugated by him. 
When of that king’s time sixty years had passed, there arose 
from a small cave in the Chinese swamp country of the Bug 
chor a man called the Great Drug, who annihilated both the 
black-face king of China and the king of the Bug chor ; the 
people of Doth China and the Bug chor were subjugated by 
that king and paid taxes. The Great Drug king flourished 
during seventy-two years. After he had flourished seventy- 
two-years the Dru-gu of the East and the Dru-gu of the 
West fought. At first the Dru-gu of the West . . .” 

In this document, which comes from the hidden library of 
the Ch‘ien-fo-timg and is therefore probably not later than 
the tenth century A.D., it seems as if the “Great Drug”, 
who came from the Chinese swamp country of the Bug chor, 
no doubt the Lop-nor region, should be of Turkish stock. 
Following a “ black-face ” king, who might be a Tibetan 
(though these are usually ‘ Bed-Face ’), he could not 
be a Hi\mg-nu or a Juan-Juan. The division into 
JBAS. OCTOBER 1931. 52 
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“ Dru-gu of the East ” and “ Dru-gu of the West ” is hardly 
decisive, since not only the division of the Turks into 
northern and western (which was also eastern and western), 
but also an earlier division of the Juan- Juan on the same 
lines (Cordier, Histoire de la Chine, i, p. 351), and the division 
of Anterior and Posterior Chii-shih, i.e. Turfan and Guchen 
(Stein, Innermost Asia, pp. 566 sqq.), might come into 
question. If the Turks are meant, the division might be either 
that into North and West, a.d. 582 (Chavannes, Documents 
Chinois, pp. 259 sqq.), or that into the five tribes Tu-lu and 
the five tribes Nu-she-pi, c. a.d. 630 (ibid., pp. 265 sqq.) : in 
the former case the periods of 60 years and 72 years, which 
numbers are likely to be correct, would correspond respectively 
to a.d. 450-510 and 510-82 ; in the latter case to a.d. 498- 
558 and a.d. 558-630. Both are out of the question, in case 
the Tibetans are to precede. Hence the probabilities may be 
in favour of the Uigurs, who about a.d. 850 did succeed the 
Tibetans in the mastery of Kan-su and who also underwent 
a process of division (see Klaproth, Sprache und Schrift der 
Uigur, pp. 33-4). But these are rather questions for 
Sinologists and Turkologists, who may be able to decide 
whether the particulars stated are reconcilable with what is 
otherwise known. The legendary character of the narrative 
renders it inadvisable to pursue the matter here. 

The Bug cor, however, “ the Chinese swamp country,” 
being clearly in the Lop-nor region, is, no doubt, identical 
with Kan-su, and perhaps bug = pug, attested [JRAS., 1927, 
p. 299) as an old form of pei “ north ”. The native people of 
the Sa-cu country seem to have been named Hhrug “ Dragon ”, 
a term which we have recorded several times {JRAS., 1927, 
pp. 67-8; 1928, p. 583). 

It would seem, therefore, that we have evidence for the 
existence of two adjacent provinces, named respectively the 
Drug-cor and the Bug-cor, one of which we have identified 
with the old Shan-shan kingdom, while the other is Kan-su 
and probably includes the Sa-cu region as far west as Lop-nor. 
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Other Refereiwes to the Dru-gu (Gru-gu) 

In Tibetan literature generally the Dru-gu are practically 
unknown, and their name is not to be found in the dictionaries. 
Once or twice in documents from the hidden library of Chi'en- 
fo-timg the name of this people is mentioned, as is also that 
of the Ha-za ; but the passages are uninformative. The 
same may be said of the references which we have previously 
cited from documents ; in one document, however, from the 
Sa-cu region (1928, p. 583) a Dru-gu man is mentioned along 
with a Hbrug, while in another (of the eighth century a.d., 
1928, pp. 78 sqq.) the Drug are named, along with the Chinese 
and the Hjah, as having been at war with the Tibetans. 

As a representative people of the north the Dru-gu are 
mentioned as early as the Lha-sa Pillar inscription of a.d. 783 
or 822 (edited by Colonel Waddell in JR AS., 1909 ; see 
pp. 930, 948), where the four directions are represented by 
the Chinese (east), Nepal (south), Tibet (west), and the 
Drug (north). A like ascription of the Gru-gu (Dru-gu) to 
the north is to be foimd in a passage discussed infra (p. 828), 
derived from a literary notice of the Tibetan king Mu-tig- 
btsan-po (c. a.d. 800). The Bon literature, which in principle 
is fairly old, retains a souvenir of the Dru-gu people, and in 
fact locates them with some exactitude. Thus we are told 
that a range of mountains called Ba-dag-san (Badakshan) 
separates the Gru-gu from the Tsha-gser people (perhaps 
identical with the Rgya-ser people conquered by Cingis 
Khan in his Sarikkol expedition of a.d. 1194 ; see Huth, 
Hor-chos-byun, p. 23) on the south, while another range, 
named Sah-la-nag-po, separates them from the Turks (Hor). 

Conclusion 

It might be thought that the citations contained in the 
last paragraph are decisive in favour of an identification of 
the Dru-gu with the Uigurs, who about the end of the eighth 
century a.d. became a great power in the regions north of 
Chinese Turkestan : and we might suppose that, while the 
Turks generally are designated Hor, the Uigur Turks are 
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distinguished by the special appellation Dru-gu. Who else, in 
fact, are the Dru-gu to be, seeing that they cannot possibly 
be Hiung-nu, Juan-Juan (Ephthalites), or Mongols ? Since, 
however, the former impossibility, based upon dates (for 
the Tibetans are fighting the Dru-gu as early as a.d. 675— 
not to mention the far earlier Dru-gu episodes in Khotan 
history), still stands fast, it is clear that there must be some 
way of escape from conflicting alternatives. A closer exam- 
ination may help to discover such an expedient. 

Starting with the fact that Gu-zan was in the Dru-gu 
country, we shall note first that this place must be the same 
in all the passages where it is named. The well-known passage 
in the Annals of Khotan, which states that the king of Gu-zan, 
and the king of Kanika and king Vijaya-Kirti of Khotan made 
a joint expedition to India cannot be separated from the 
rest : for it was written in the eleventh century a.d., at which 
time the people of Chinese Turkestan and Tibet must have 
known quite definitely what they meant by the name Gu-zan, 
even if the statement which they made concerning a past 
event was contrary to fact. When, in the eighth century 
(c. A.D. 745), we hear of the Chinese being invited to come 
into Khotan and Gu-zan, the region meant must be the 
same as when, in a.d. 687, the Tibetan army marches to 
Gu-zan in the Dru-gu country. 

The name Gu-mn is highly suggestive of Guchen. Situated 
to the north of the Bogdo-Ula mountains, the most easterly 
extension of the Tien-shan, with Barkul to the east, Kami 
and Pi-chan beyond the range to the south, and the Turfan 
depression beyond another range to the west, it was the 
capital of what the Chinese designated Posterior Chii-shih, 
Anterior Chii-shih being Turfan itself. From the excellent 
account which Sir Aurel Stein has given of this region,^ which 
is separated from Mongolia by the Dzungarian plateau and the 

Innermost Asia, pp. 566-86. For authorities see Klaproth, SpracAe wnd 
Schrijt der Uigur, pp. 44 sqq. ; Chavanues, T‘oung-Pao, 1907, pp. 210 sqq. ; 
O. Frauke, Eine chinesische Tempelinschrift mis Idikutsahri bei Turfan 
(Berlin Academy Abhandlungen, 1907), pp. 7 sqq. 
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Altai mountains, we see that, though subject to the dominion 
of the successive great kingdoms to the north, the 
Hiung-nu, the Juan-Juan, the Turks, as well as to the 
Chinese, it had a continuous internal history, until it became ab- 
sorbed in the kingdom of the Uigurs, with its capital at Kara- 
koram. Sir Aurel Stein remarks upon “ the close intercourse 
which, since ancient times, must have existed between Anterior 
and Posterior Chii-shih, i.e. Turfan and the present Guchen 
region ”(p. 554), and manifestsalivelyrecognitionof adifference 
between the character of the population, which must be of 
highly mixed descent, and that of their northern neighbours 
beyond Dzungaria, the true Turks and Mongols from the Altai 
(pp. 550, 558). As regards the presence of Tibetans in this 
region, he reminds us that “ We know that in a.d. 670 the 
‘ Four Garrisons ’ controlled by the Protectorate of An-hsi 
(Kucha, Khotan, Kashgar, Tokmak) were overrun by the 
Tibetans, who had in that year won a signal victory over the 
imperial forces north of the Kuku-nor, and that, notwith- 
standing the successes won by certain Chinese generals in 
673 and 677-9, a Chinese supremacy in these regions was 
not re-established until 692. It seems difficult to believe 
that the Tibetans, who had then risen to formidable power, 
should have conquered the Tarim basin and made their 
influence felt even north of the T‘ien-shan, without having 
at least temporarily secured mastery over the oases from 
Tun-huang to Turfan, through which led the least dififlcult line 
of access to the former” (pp. 579-80). After its re-establish- 
ment, the Chinese authority was maintained, precariously 
after a.d. 766, with the aid of the Uigurs, until 790, when 
“ the people of Pei-t‘ing, tired of Uigur exactions, submitted 
to the Tibetans, together with the Sha-t‘o tribe, a branch 
of the Turkish Ch‘u-yueh, who appear, as early as the first 
T‘ang advance to Hami and Turfan, in semi-nomadic occupa- 
tion of the Guchen region . . . Towards the close of 790 a fresh 
effort was made by the Uigurs to retake Pei-t‘ing, but led ta 
their signal defeat . . . The complete predominance which the 
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Tibetans appear to have gained in Eastern Turkestan during 
the early part of the ninth century accounts for the absence 
of further references to Turfan in the Chinese records for 
this period. But, soon after the middle of that century, 
Tibetan supremacy in that region and in westernmost Kan-su 
was broken by the Uigurs, whom Kirghiz attacks and internal 
dissensions had forced to move from their former seats in 
Mongolia to the south and south-west ” (ibid., p. 581). 

This history renders it highly probable that the Tibetan 
general who in the year a.d. 687 marched to Gu-zan in the 
Dru-gu country was really operating in the direction of 
Guchen. As regards the actual name, which in its Chinese 
form Ku-ch‘ eng-tzu means the “ ancient town ” (Stein, op. cit., 
p. 554), it seems possible that it has been adapted by the 
Chinese in order to provide it with a meaning. But there 
are other possibilities. Thus we have the pass Ku-chiian, 
which Sir A. Stein crossed on his way from Guchen to 
Turfan (ibid., p. 555). Further, the town of Pei-t‘ing, which 
later appears in Turkish as Beshbaliq “ the five towns ”, was 
originally known to the Chinese by the same expression, 
which in its then Chinese form would have had the pronuncia- 
tion *Gu-ziang ; and this also may perhaps be an interpreta- 
tion of a native Gu-zan. These alternatives — and it may be 
added that vice versa Gu-zan might be a representation of the 
Chinese Ku-ch‘eng or Gu-zigng — may seem not to strengthen 
the arguments from nomenclature connecting Gu-zan with 
the Guchen-Turfan region. But they do not weaken it : until 
a preferable alternative is foimd, the attribution of Gu-zan 
to the Guchen region retains its philological probability. 

This probability would be enhanced if we could find in 
the same general region place-names identifiable with some 
of those which have occurred in our extracts. These are 
Dro-dgors, Ltan-yor, Khri-bsos, Son-sna, Si-hir, and Drah. 
The first named is not stated to be, though it must be 
agreed that it probably was, in the Dru-gu country. 
Ltan-yor seems rather suggestive of north-eastern Tibet — • 
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for the syllable yor, which recurs in the name of Gtse-nam- 
yor in Mdo-smad, may be a word of that region, meaning 
“ cairn ” or “ boundary mark ” of stones : this, however, is 
indecisive, since the syllable may be a Tibetan addition to 
the names, or may be of non-Tibetan origin, or the name in 
its entirety may have been bestowed by the Tibetans. But 
^oh-sna, where the General Khri-hbrin, returning from Drah, 
in the Dru-gu country, and “ lingering outside ” (sc. of 
Tibet), held the “ summer assemblage ”, might very well be in 
the Shona-nor depression, between Kami or Pichan and the 
Quruk-tagh mountains. Also the Si-nir mountain, mentioned 
in the document M.I. xxiii, 009 (supra, p. 813), in connection 
with the Dru-gu country, is likely to be the “ Sinir-tag ” of 
Andree’s Attas, and in fact to be the “ mountain of Singer 
which lies north of the western part of the Quruk-tagh 
and may have been on a route from the Lop-nor district 
to Guchen, Pichan, and Turfan. That in all times there 
was regular communication between Lop-nor-Shan-shan and 
the Guchen-Turfan country is patent from the historical 
particulars cited by Chavannes and Sir A. Stein, as well as 
in other ways.^ If these identifications are sound, then 
quite possibly Drah may be Taranchi, which Sir A. Stein’s 
map places south of the Bogdo-Ula mountains. Taranchi is, 
no doubt, simply Turkish taranchi “ land-cultivator ”, where 
the chi is the common suffix (Vamberg, Kudathu Bilik, pp. 5, 
232. To a Turkish local name there can be no objection, 
since the country had known a Turkish overlordship during 
a long period commencing about a century previously. 
Lastly, Khri-bsos was probably identical with the lake 
Khri- so, which, according to a Bon book, lies between the 
kingdom of Ge-sar and Tibet. This is, perhaps, the lake 

1 For the frequency of mountain names meaning merely the " mountain 
of such and such a place ” (and the same applies no doubt, to other large 
natural features), see Conway, Climbing in the Karakoram, pp. 172, 297. 

2 In the passage quoted from the Chinese by BusheU in JKAS., 1882, 
p. 454, the Tibetan king speaks of " one desert onU’, which horsemen can 
canter across in ten days ”, as the best approach to this region from 
Tibetan territory. 
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Bagrash (unless it is the Khri-bsor, or Koko-nor as seems to 
be indicated by the Tibetan Geography translated by 
Wassiliew (St. Petersburg, 1895, p. 55)) ; and Khri-bsos-khrom, 
“the Khri-bsos city,” will be either Karashahr or Korla or 
some other place in the region of that lake. 

The identification of the Dru-gu country with the Guchen- 
Turfan region seems, therefore, highly acceptable ; and, 
since the region at the period in question was still under Chinese 
government and did not pass into the hands of the Uigurs 
until the middle of the ninth century, we have a further 
chronological proof that the original application of the name 
Dru-gu was not to the Uigurs. That at a later time, when the 
Uigurs became dominant in the region, the term was perhaps 
applied to them by the Tibetans creates no difficulty. In 
nomadic or semi-nomadic iVsia the ethnic names seem to have 
two alternative destinies ; either they cleave to the people 
who originally bore them, in which case they wander 
(e.g. Tokhari, Turk, Mughal) over the map ; or they become 
attached to a district (e.g. Tokharistan, Turkestan) and so 
apply during different periods to different successive popula- 
tions. The Tibetans, who in Chinese Turkestan appeared late, 
probably derived the term Dru-gu from the people of Shan- 
shan and Khotan. Originally it may have denoted not only 
the people of the Guchen-Turfan area, but generally the less 
civilized tribes of the whole Tien-shan region, including the 
“ Wu-sun ” of the Chinese. Possibly the name may have 
come to Khotan, along with some other impressions, from 
the Iranian sphere and may be ultimately identical with the 
druj or the Sanskrit Druh-yit, meaning, perhaps, originally 
“ deceitful ”, “ hated ”, “ foreign ”, “ barbarous ”, and 

applied to a people on the north-west of India. The Drug- 
cim, interpreted as the “ Little Drug-gu ”, may have been 
originally the “ Cun Dru-gu Whether this name can be 
equated in part to that of the Tu-yu[k]-hun (stated to be 
the name of one of the early kings), I must leave to 
others to determine ; but it certainly seems likely that it 
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was applied by the Tibetans to “ Dru-gu ” connected with 
the Ha-za country, which seems to be the Drug cor, originally 
Shan-shan. The relation o£ the name Dru-gu to that of the 
Turks, with which Professor Pelliot has reasonably connected it 
{J.A., 1914, ii, p. 144), remains somewhat obscure: Tiirlc is 
said to have been a Aelme^-shaped mountain. Is it certain 
that the Chinese Tu-kine does not represent Dru{Dur)-gu 
rather than Turk ? 

The Dru-gu and Ge-sar 

In this connection it is impossible to avoid a reference to 
that most widely spread and most wonderful popular Epic 
legend of Central and Eastern Asia, the Ge-sar story, first 
made known in Europe by I. J. Schmidt’s translation from 
the Mongol under the title Die Thaten Bogda Gesser Chans (St. 
Petersburg, 1839). Besides being familiar to the Chinese and 
Manchus, it exists also in a Tibetan oral tradition, partly made 
known in published editions and translations by the late Dr. 
A. H. Francke, who has also edited a Western Tibetan (oral) 
version in full ; a Burushaski, also oral, form of it is being com- 
municated by Colonel D. L. R. Lorimer. We have previously 
(Festgabe Hermann Jacobi, p. 65) had occasion to remark that 
a non-legendary Phrom Ge-sar is named in the Khotan 
Annals ; and a similar observation was made by E. 
Schlagintweit concerning the (otherwise uninfoimative) 
references to Ge-sar in the Life of Padmasambhava (p. 522 
of Die Lebensbeschreibung von Padma Sambhava in the Munich 
Academy Abhandlungen, 1903). But we do not realize 
the significance of this fact, until we reflect that such 
a reference carries back the question of Ge-sar and his 
story to a date far anterior to our other knowledge 
of it. Even if we ignore the date of the Khotan king ^ 
who is stated to have married a daughter of Phrom 
Ge-sar, the actual statement in the Annals is not later than 
the eleventh century. In fact, however, we have an earlier 
Tibetan text which identifies the kingdom of Ge-sar with 
* Ancient Khotan, p. 580. 
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the Gm-gu (= Dru-gu). This is an account in verse, from the 
nature of its contents obviously quite early, of the achieve- 
ments of the Tibetan king Mu-tig-btsan-po (c. 800), son of 
Khri-sron-ldehu-btsan ; it occurs in the Rgyal-pohi-bhahi- 
than-yig “Pronouncements concerning kings”, being the 
second part of the Padma-\byuh-gnas\-hhihi-t}iah-yig, the 
well-known “ Pronouncements of Padma[sambhava] ”, a 
work of probably the tenth century a.d. ; and it is quoted 
at length in the introductory Index volume to the Snar- 
thah edition of the Bkah-hgyur (fol. 14a 7, sqq.), where the 
lines read as follows (fol. 22a of the Padma xylograph shows 
small variants) : — • 

17. byah . phyogs . Ge . sar . Gru . gu . bzugs . pa . yan g 
bar . du . bkah . hkhon . byun . nas . bsdo . ba . la Q 
srin . po . Gdoh . dmar . Bod . kyi . dmag . g-yos . nas Q 
Gru.gu.yul.gyi. ’On.du.yan.chod.la 2 
Bod . kyi . dmag . dpuh . sbra . nag . phab . nas . ni 2 
yul . brlag . mi . rnams . Mon .gyi . sa . la . bskyal 2 
khyim . mkhar . Mon . gyi . sa . la . btoh (d ? ) . nas . kyah g 
yul . du . mi . nan . bsten . pa . sun . phyuh . ste 2 
spa . bkoh . ded . dpon . yul . h(m)khar . htsho . bar . bzag 2 
Gru . gu . Ge . sar . Bod . kyi . bran . d u . phyag g 

“ The Gru-gu Ge-sar, residing in the northern quarter, 
having until then in resentment at commands, shown rivalry, 
the demon Red-Face army of Tibet was sent in motion. As far 
as ’On-du in the Gru-gu kingdom the army forces of Tibet 
set up the black tents and escorted the people, divorced from 
their land, into the Mon territory. Though given a home 
town in Mon territory,^ they were discontented, relying upon 
evil men in the country. A terrifying leader {ded-dpon = 
sdrthavdha) being posted to garrison the country, the Gru-gu 
Ge-sar gave his submission as a servant of Tibet.” 

^ i.e. among the Mons, a non-Tibetan people, usually associated with 
the western parts of Tibet and the lower Himalaya. See the dictionaries, 
and also Schiefner, Eine tibetische Lebeiisbeschreibung Cdkjamunis, p. 328; 
Laufer, Klu° Bum bsdus pai sfiiii po, pp. 94 sqq. ; A. H. Francke, A ntiquities 
of Western Tibet, toI. i (index). 
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From this extract it will be seen that the passage, which is 
being edited entire elsewhere, contains particulars of much 
verisimilitude concerning the king Mu-tig-btsan-po, the patron 
of Padmasambhava, far different from the meagre notices 
in later works such as the Rgyal-rabs. 

The association of Ge-sar with the country of the Dru-gu 
is not a casual idea of the panegyrist of Mu-tig-btsan-po. It 
is current in the Bon literature, where the kingdom of Ge-sar 
is regarded as being in the north and separated from Tibet 
and from China by sand-deserts. In spite of the schematistic 
and fanciful features which appear in the geographical notions 
it is clear that the Tibetans generally place the realm of Gesar 
precisely where we have found the Dru-gu. We shall, there- 
fore, reject the statement on p. 224 of Sarat Candra Das’ 
Tibetan Dictionary that Ge-sar was “ a powerful king ruling 
in Shensi in China. . . . According to some authors he lived in 
the seventh century a.d.” in favour of his other statement 
{p. 845) that “ Phrom is the name of a country situated to the 
north-east of Yarkand and north of Tibet. . . . This country 
in the sixth century a.d. is said to have been under the rule 
of king Gesar ”. 

It would be inadvdsable to lay any stress upon any part of 
the personal nomenclature of the Ge-sar story, since this 
varies in the different versions. But the general lines of the 
story, a journey to the east on a friendly visit to China, a 
journey to the north into the country of the Turks, a combat 
with the Tangut ’ chiefs, who are in alliance with the king 
of Khotan, are not inconsistent with such a geographical 
situation as we have conceived. Moreover, the subjects are 
in part such as accord with the period which we have in view, 
say from a.d. 500-800 : more especially the question of a 
Chinese wife, a matter of international rivalry in at least the 
•earlier part of the period, seems significant in regard to the 
original historical setting of the legend. More generally 
still, we have in the fall of the old civilizations of Kuca and 
Turfan, overwhelmed by the comparative barbarism of the 
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northern hordes, the same favourable ground for the growth 
of a popular epic, based upon uncomprehended reminiscences, 
which exists in the cases of the legends of Priam, Brutus, 
and Arthur. 

However this may be, the meaning of the expression 
Phrom Ge-sar “ Gesar of the City ” seems certain. For the 
alternative form hhrom has in Tibetan regularly the meaning 
of “mart ” or “town ” ; and in the Central Asian documents 
we have frequently found it in such expressions as Sta-gu- 
khrom, khrom-Nob-ched-po, khrom Kva-cu Si-nan ; in the year 
741-2 the Tibetans, after capturing the Chinese city Dar- 
khva-hvyan, inflicted in 2ah-tsal of Zo-don a great defeat 
upon “ Khrom ”, the Btsan-po himself being present 
(Chronicle, 11. 232-3). It seems, therefore, likely that 
“ Khrom ”, though it was afterwards regarded as a country, 
was originally “ the city ”, meaning the great city or metro- 
polis (of the Dru-gu), whether this was Guchen or Turfan or 
Karashahr or some other, and it became in popular talk 
the name of a country in the same way as Rome became Rum. 
The Tibetans, however, seem sometimes to distinguish between 
“ Phrom ”, or “ Khrom ”, and Ge-sar : for instance, the Rgyal- 
rabs (fol. 21a 6) speaks of the four kings, of India, the Stag-gzig 
(Tajiks), Ge-gsar (Ge-sar), and Khrom (Rgya-gar-chos-kyi- 
rgyal-po, Stag-gzig-nor-gyi-rgyal-po, Ge-gsar-dtnag-gi-rgyaL 

po, Gzugs-mdzes-Khrom-gyi-rgyal-jm, bzihi-blon . . .), and 
in the Bon (schematistic) geography, there is even mention of a 
range of mountains separating Phrom from Ge-sar. Is it 
possible that we have here a reminiscence of the distinction 
between the two kingdoms of “ Anterior Chii-shih ” (Turfan) 
and “Posterior Chii-shih” (Guchen), separated, as in fact 
they are, by a moimtain-range ? 

What then is to be said of Professor Pelliot's convincing 
suggestion of a connection between Phrom (Fu-lin) and Rome 
and between Ge-sar and Caesar (JA., 1914, i, pp. 498-9 
1923, i, pp. 83-8 ; approved by Dr. Laufer, Sino-lranica^ 

pp. 436-7) % The syllable prom certainly occurs otherwise in 
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Chinese Turkestan, and I can only conclude that the always 
unhappy nomenclature of that region has provided us with 
two, if not three, p{h)ronis. Ge-sar may be a djmastic title 
(like Po in Kuca) ; the Icingdmti Kesara (Ki-sa-lo) traced by 
Professor Levi {BEFEO. v, p. 283) seems not to belong to 
Chinese Tinkestan. 

In any case, however, a connection between the name 
Dru-gu and the people of the Guchen region seems to have 
been made out. By the Tibetans, who came late upon the 
scene, the name must have been received from their Turkestan 
neighbours. The Khotanese, when invaded by the Tu-yii-hun 
from Shan-shan (absorbed by that people, as we have seen 
in the year a.d. 445), applied the name to them also. The 
Chinese account of the history of the Tu-yii-hun is definite, 
and Professor- Pelliot has adduced {JA., 1912, ii, pp. 520-3 ; 
1914, ii, p. 144 n.; 1916, i, p. 122; T‘oung-Pao, 1920-1, 
pp. 323-5) direct evidence for the equation Tu-yu-hun = 
Ha -za. He, however, regards the name Ha-'za as properly 
denoting mixed tribes of the north of Kan-su, and apphed 
to the Tu-yii-hun from outside, by the Tibetans among others. 
What we have suggested is that the Tibetans (who speak of 
a Ha -za kingdom long after the overthrow of Tu-yii-hun) 
understood by the term Ha-za the people of the Shan-shan 
area, and knew the Tu-yii-hun, who had long dominated the 
Shan-shan kingdom, as Drug-cun. 

The Title Bogdo 

The title Bogdo, applied to “ Gesser Chan ”, was borne 
by Mongol sovereigns, beginning with Cingis Khan : in the 
forms Pog-ta and Bog-do it appears in the Tibetan accounts 
of Mongo ha (see the Hor-chos-hyun, edited by Huth, pp. 16 sqq., 
and the dictionaries). In the Guchen area the title forms 
part of the name of the Bogdo-Ula mountain, “ the mountain 
of Bogdo ” or “ the holy moimtain ” (Klaproth, Sprache und 
Schrift der Uigur, p. 47). The designation may or might be 
Mongol ; but the term bogdo must be far older than the first 
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appearance of the Mongols in the vicinity of Chinese Turkestan, 
if it was used as a title by Khotan kings at least in the 
early part of the seventh century a.d. Several Khotan kings 
of about that period are mentioned by the Chinese with 
names wherein the syllables Wei-she, = Sanskrit Vijaya, are 
replaced by the syllables Fu-tu : these are Fu-tu-Hiung, 
Fu-tu-Sin, and Fu-tu-Ta. The Chinese character transliterated 
Fu had in Turkestan during Tibetan times the pronimciation 
Bug (JRAS., 1926, p. 516 ; cf. Karlgren’s Analytical Dictionary, 
no. 46), while the tu seems hardly to be found except in trans- 
literations ; other characters, however, with the value tu in 
modern times are used to transliterate do {JRAS., 1926, 
p. 517). The title Bogdo might possibly have been introduced 
by the Juan-Juan, one of whose kings was, in fact, named 
FM(Bug)-f’M (Cordier, op. cit., i, p. 347) ; but in all 
probability it came from the Turks, since in the time of 
Hiuan-Tsang the king of Khotan “ had been subject to 
the Turks” (Abel-Remusat, Histoire de la Ville de Khotan, 
p. 35). Is the title Bogdo then the Bagatur of the Turks, 
which the Chinese represent by Mo-ho-tu (Chavannes, op. cit., 
index) ? This is prima facie improbable, since Chinese 
Mo would hardly represent a syllable containing a u (or o) 
vowel. Whether the word is Turki at all or, perhaps, a 
borrowing from an older population is a question for the 
philology of the eastern Turki language. 

b. The Hot (Turks) 

In the documents there are rather frequent references to a 
Bzaii-Hor-gyi-sde “ ‘ Good ’ Hor Regiment ”. We have already 
(JRAS., 1930, pp. 287-8) cited one : we have further — 

18. M. Tagh. 0345 (wood, c. 13 x 2 cm., complete ; 11. 1 
(faint) recto -|- 1 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

Bzah.Hor.gyi.sde.dbrad.Rgan.pho. (Repeated verso). 

“ The dbrad Rgan-pho (or old ?) of the Bzan-Hor regiment,” 
where dbrad is a military designation previously noticed 
(JRAS., 1930, pp. 61, 89). 

Apart from the regiment we have already encountered in 
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the documents two references to the Hor (1928, p. 584 ; 
1930, p. 269) : and an individual Hor named Bah-Gsas-byin 
(1928, p. 574), i.e. “ Gsas-byin of the Ban clan ” or “ two 
Hors, Bah and Gsas ”, the former being the more probable, 
since a clan name Bah has been traced at Sa-cu (ibid., p. 91). 
Further references are : — 

19. M. Tagh. c, hi, 0019 (wood, c. 13'5 x 1'5 cm., complete, 
hole for string at right ; 11. 2 of ordinary, cursive, dbu-can 
script). 

[1] II Ni.mo.bagi.sde.Rhye.lig.Hor .Khen.tih.tse.[2] 
hog.pon. I 

“ The Ni-mo-bag regiment ; the Rhye-lig Hor Khen-tih-tse, 
corporal.” 

Rhye-lig is probably the name of a clan or of a locality. 

20. M. Tagh. h, i. 0058 (wood, c. 12'5 x 2'5 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at right ; 11. 2 of ordinary, cursive, dbu-can 
script, rather smudged). 

[1] >g |:| Ho . tso . bagi . sde | Snel.Hor [2] Na.gzigs | 

“ The Ho-tso-bag regiment ; the Snel Hor Na-gzigs.” 

The Ho-tso-bag (pag) regiment is several times mentioned 
(M. Tagh. a, hi, 002, 6, i, 0058, 0095 {JRAS. 1930, p. 55), 
c, i, 004, ii, 006). Shel is probably a place-name, since a Snel 
cor is mentioned in Bstan-hgyur colophons (Cordier, Index 
du Bstan-J^yur, i (ii), p. 66, ii (hi), p. 471). In another 
fragmentary document (M. Tagh. a, iv, 00149, paper) we have 
a reference to “ eight Snel Hors ”. 

21. M. Tagh. c, i, 003 (wood, c. 10-5 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at right ; 11. 2 of ordinary, cursive, dbu-can 
script). 

[1] I : I Hor.na.Ne(o ?) hu.zun.gyi.mchid [2]gso[l] [.ha^] 

“Letter-petition of Ne[o ?]hu.z.Jh in Hor” (or “ of Na- 
ne(o ?)hu-zuh, the Hor ”). 

In Tibetan literature and history the Hor play, of course, 
a very important part, and it only remains to mention that 
a “ ‘ Good ’ Hor ” is named in the Chronicle (11. 196-7). 
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c. The Phod-kar 

A Phod-kar man from Skyan-ro and a Phod-kar [regiment] 
have been cited supra (1930, pp. 55, 273). The latter 
recurs in : — 

22. M. Tagh. 0291 (wood, c. 14 x 1‘5 cm., fragmentary at 
right ; 1. 1 of ordinary, cursive, dhu-can script). 

I Phod.kar.gyi.sde.Ska.ba.Klu 

“ Ska-ba Klu, of the Phod-kar regiment.” 

Ska-ba, named in the Bstan-hgyur (Cordier, ii (iii), p. 524 ; 
cf. also Griinwedel, Lamaismus, pp. 49 and 56, and Laufer, 
Roman einer Tibetischen Kbnigin, p. 131), was connected 
with Bog-yul, and was certainly in [north-jeastern Tibet. 
Since Skyah-ro belonged to the same region, and since the 
Thod-gar mentioned by Cordier (op. cit., i (ii), p. 33), belonged 
to Spyi-lcogs, which also was in the north-east (see JRAS., 
1927, p. 823), it is highly probable that the Phod-kar people 
inhabited that quarter ; and this fact is of some importance 
in regard to questions connected with the Tokhari. 

The name Phod-kar or Thod-kar, although not given in the 
Tibetan dictionaries, occurs sometimes in Tibetan literary 
works and documents. Thus in the Rgyal-rabs-gsal-bahi-me-loh 
(India Office copy, fob 14a, 4) the mother of Sroh-btsan- 
sgam-po is said to have been Tshe-spoh-bza Hbri-ma Thod- 
kar, where the last two syllables probably denote her race, 
while Tshe-spon is a district named in the Rgyal-pohi-bkahi 
ihah-yig, fol. 216, 1. In the Life (tenth century) of Padma- 
sambhava and generally in the later literature (e.g. in the 
Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzan, edited by Sarat Candra Das, see 
Index), the name Tho-gar, Tho-kar, Thod-dkar denotes the 
historical Tokhari of the west. 

The existence of the Phod-kar or Thod-kar of the east 
does not, however, require to be proved by such evidence as 
is set out above. For we have definite statements of the 
Greeks as to the existence of a moimtain district Thagouros 
and a place Thogara on the route to the then Chinese metro- 
polis ; and Professor Hermann in his highly instructive 
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work, Die alien Seidemtrassen zwischen China und Syrien, 
i (Berlin, 1910), has identified the former with the Richthofen 
range and the latter with the city of Kan-cu (see the map) ; 
also a place named Ttaugara, which may possibly correspond 
to the city Thogara, is mentioned in a Saka-Eihotani document 
of about A.D. 800 {Two medieval Documents from Tun-huang, 
by F. W. Thomas and Sten Konow, p. 148). Seeing that we 
have early statements by Chinese authors (see Marquart, 
Eran-sahr, pp. 201-2 ; Chavannes in T‘oung Pao, 1905 ; 
Franke, Zur Kenntnischer Turhvolker mid Skythen Zen- 
tralasiens (Berlin, Abhandlungen, 1904), pp. 14, 26) to the 
effect that some remnants of the Ta-yueh-chi had remained 
behind after the flight of the latter to the west in c. 165 B.C., 
and had been active in the general region to which the mount 
Thagouros belongs, it is hard to resist the conclusion that 
the Phod-kar of our documents are in fact Thogari or Tokhari ; 
in which case there can no longer be any question as to the 
original name of the people known as the “ Ta-Yueh-chi ”. 
As regards the Chinese name itself, it is unsafe for a non- 
Sinologist, more especially after so much controversy, even 
to approach the subject. 
lHh August, 1931. 


Postscript 

In support of the above (p. 831) suggestion that Ge-sar 
{Kesara) was a dynastic name, I may refer to a colophon 
verse appended to a Saka MS. of the Maitreya-samiti. Our 
deeply lamented friend and colleague, that great scholar 
Ernst Leumann, has edited and translated it (p. 152) as 
follows : — 

Pharsata Ysambasto parste pide hanitsa -pura Kaysar-kulna 
as’arl Punabhadra hivi cu kida brylcye ba’hsa 
“ Pharsavata hat das Ysambasta veranlasst zu 
schreiben [ = hat Auftrag gegeben. eine Abschrift des 
Ysambasta herzustellen]. samt (ihren) Sohnen, aus dem 
Kaisergeschlecht (stammend) . . . '’ 
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The translation in general I am not in a position to control. 
But it seems obvious that Koysar whatever its origin (and 
Leumann in his note refers to Professor Liiders’ discovery of 
kaisara in the Kharosthi Ara inscription and to the Kesar 
Saga) cannot at the date of the MS. ?nean Caesar or Kaiser, 
and that it must be the actual dynastic which we have 
conjectured. No doubt, Leumann has conclusive reasons for 
regarding P1iarsa\yd\ta as feminine ; otherwise it might have 
been the name of a possibly discoverable king. 

Could the name be related to the Bars-bag of the Orkhon 
inscriptions (ed. W. Thomsen, Index) ? Could the “ dogs of 
Fu-lin ” (Chavannes, op. cit., p. 103), which came from Turfan. 
be dogs of Phrorn in the sense of Turfan 1 



New Texts from Jemdet Nasr 

By S. BANGDON 

rriHE following tablets were excaved by M. L. Ch. Watelin 
in the course of two weeks’ intensive work at Kish in 
the spring of 1927. See Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Texts, 
vol. vii, for abbreviations. 

( 1 ) 

A small fragment is now joined to the left edge of 
W. 1926, 574 = OECT. vii, No. 88. This fragment shows that 
Obv. Col. I is the first column on the tablet, since it has the 
smooth left edge. The text now has 



No. 88 is a list of personal names. 

In line 4 the first sign is No. 219 of my list. The first sign 
in line 5, joined to the numeral, begins with three horizontal 
strokes and is new. Also the sign below it is new and can 
hardly be sign 212, Ml.gig. In line 6 the first sign is No. 96 
of my list, followed by a new sign somewhat like the upper 
part of APIN, sign 125. At the end is EN. 

( 2 ) 

The following small duplicate of W. 1926, 569 = No. 31 
of OECT. vii restores some of the signs. In editing this 
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tablet I have made a continuous text of the Reverse and Obverse 
as the signs appear on the tablet, ni-fod in line 4 is clearly 
intended to end the text on the right side of the Reverse. 
See Nos. 28, 26, etc., of OECT. vii, and 155, 187, of the sign 
list. This duplicate proves that my identification of No. 201 



in the sign list was wrong. The double fish sign 201 occurs 
on this same tablet, line 4, right edge, and to the left is the 
sign SUHUR, Fara, Deimel, sign No. 227 ; REG. 288. On 
page 31 of OECT. vii, the entries should be : — 


201a. 



is rmknown. 


No. 198, plus a small loop sign. This 


2016 




sign SUHUR, 30 Rev. I, 


41 


I, 2 ; and Rev. II, 2 ; 78 Rev. II, 4 ; 80 Obv. I, 3 ; 123 
Rev. I, 4 ; 31 Obv. II, 2 ; 27 I, 4 ; 30 Obv. Ill, 2. 
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201c. Sign GIE. 

In line 6 = No. 31 Obv. II, 3, tbe restored text has “ ten 
sheep, 15th day, for the sipa-gal ‘ great shepherd ’ ”. See 
No. 113 of the sign list. 

(3) 



The sign in line 1 is a ligature of sign 346 and possibly 
zid, 391, or the unknown sign 408. In favour of zid + 346 
is se — 346. 

In line 3 the sign 395 gin shekel, seems to be preceded by 
the unit 1 with four strokes. In line 2 the unit 1 has four 
slanted strokes, and also in fragment 1, line 3. This is not 
sign 443, nor the barred form of imit 1, see 438. I do not 
know any similar modification of the unit in epigraphy 
In Col. II, 3, ligir-gal “ chief minister ”. On the form of ligir, 
see sign list 397. 

(4) 

Eev. I, 1, has a ligature of two signs. The second part is 
apparently the earliest known form of MAL, Fara, 674, 
or is it EEC. 259 ? Eev. II, 2, KID (268 )-m (3856)-sa^. This 
is the oldest form of sag found on the J-N. tablets. See 165. 
The sign may be KA. 167, but see the statement of forms 
KID-SAG, under 268. The forms of AB (Eev. II, 1) and 
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NUN, Eev. II, 3, are slightly different from the regular J-N. 
forms, 372 and 29. The first sign in Kev. II, 1, must be SAL, 
determ, before woman’s name. C£. 300. Here is found at the 
end the sign KAK, du, not found before £t J-N. N.Pr. 
^^^En-ab~du ( 1 ). 



(5) 

W. 1924, 445 A, was published as No. 193 -f 104 of 
OECT. vii. To this fragment has now been joined a new one 
which carries a few signs on the back. This is a sign list, 
originally in eight columns, like 1924, 445 B, each column 
having about twenty lines. The Obverse is decidedly convex 
and the Reverse perfectly flat. There would be about 160 
lines on the tablet. The Reverse is a summary written near 
the middle, the surface being otherwise entirely smooth. 
Of the summary there remains only 60 -f- 20 -f- 3 tug, i.e. 
83 + ? garments. Cols. I-IV, therefore, contained names of 
garments. Then follows 8 1 The sign does not occur on the 
Obverse. Cols. VI-VII have words with postfix 301 followed 
by a list of words with postfix 327 == 416. I take 301 for KA, 
sila, a cup. The sign corresponding to 301 on the Eara texts, 
Deimel, Sign List, 503, has the figure for 1 turned in the 
opposite direction at the right, and occurs as a postfix in 
a list. Vol. ii, 57, Col. IV. With sangu-gal “ chief priest ”, 
and determ. 327, cf. sangu-gal—m, J-N. 178, II, 2, and ibid.. 
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1. 3, ab 327 — se. Signs 301 and 327 are clearly synonyms. 
Cf. ud-e-nun — 301, Col. VI, 9, with ud-e-nun — 327, VIII, 3. 

(6) 

Of more interest is W. 1928, 445, B. A and B do not belong 
to the same tablet, as I conjectured when they were catalogued 


W. 1928, L 445 B. 
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in the Museum. B is an almost exact duplicate of the later 
Fara tablet, AhlT. 12587 = Deimel, Fara, ii, 64. Hence in 
order to restore the shape of the earlier J-N. original I have 
completed the columns at the bottom. It is extremely 
important to have so ancient a sign list and a later duplicate. 
Three fragments have now been added to this tablet as first 
published in OECT. vii, 194. Col. IV, 8 = Fara 64, iv, 9, 
proves that signs 385 and 3856 are 152 of the Fara 

sign list. IV, 2 = Fara, 64, IV, 1, has duggan + a form of 
SE, see OECT. vii, p. 4, top, whereas the Fara text has GI. 
In IV, 7, the sign is EEC. 458, and here without determ. 
dingir as usual with divine names in J-N. texts. This is the 
god Shara of Umma, see EA. 13, 161, and adds one new god 
to the J-N. pantheon. See now CT. 35, 3, 11 ; Poebel, PBS. 
V, 111 ; iii, 1. 

In the List of New Signs, the numbers at the left refer to 
my sign list in OECT. vii. 


List of New Signs 


29. 


-rm. Frag. 4, Eev. II, 3. 

See Syl. B, CT. xi, 16 ; ii, 63-4. 

406. 

r 

Ligature with Frag. 4, Eev. I, 2. 

616. 


Frag. 1, 5 = OECT. vii, 88 ; i, 5. 

1256. 


Frag. 1,6. Ligature with 96. 

165. 


Frag. 4, Eev. II, 2. 

2016. 


Frag. 2, 4. 

2126. 


Frag. 1, 5. 


Frag. 4, VII, 4, with postfix 301 ; viii, 9, 
with postfix 327. 



212c. 
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2506. 

© 

Fara '^• 

2956. 

<4=5 

? Frag. 4, Rev. I, 2. Cf. <^TT = <5=! 
REG. 259. 

2996. 

o 

Jri. Frag. 4, Rev. II, 1. 

3096. 


5^. Frag. 6, I, 12. 

332. 

• « •MJv 

Frag. 6, 11, 7. 

3856. 

i 

cyyyt:. Frag. 6, IV, 8 = Var. Fara, ii, 64 ; iv. 



9. ^ . But Bel. Per. ii, 130 ; 

No. 3856. On the other hand, No. 



385, really appears to be 

391. 

B 

Frag. 3, I, 1. See 346. 

397. 


BIU^ (%*>■)• Frag. 3, II, 3. 

404. 

•yi^l 

Inserted in 430cl. Var. Fara, ii, 64 ; iii, 9. 
= tTTT. Apparently J-N. 

4276. 

#8<l 

Frag. 5, VIII, 8. 

4406. 


Frag. 6, IV, 4. inserted in X. UD-R. 

Var. Fara, ii, 64 ; iv, 4. 

430c. 


ty inserted in X. Frag. 6, III, 9, Fara, 578. 

430(1. 

C^> 

See 404. Frag. 6, III, 10. 



The Pronunciation of the Formula of the 
Muhammadan Declaration of Faith 

By a. FISCHER 


rpHE formula of the Muhammadan declaration of faith 
(a^-shnhadah or, more exact, ash-shflhddatdni) (1) 

J jl 0.^1 (^) ^4jil VI <)l V jl 


when recited on more solemn occasions, is presumably mostly 
to this effect : — 

’Ashfiadu ’olid • • • ’ildha ’illa-Ildh {wa-)’ asMiadu ’anna 
Mulmmmadar ^rasulu-lldh. 

Such a solemn recitation takes place ; in the adMn, the call 
to the saJdh (to which the ijdbat al-mu’a^Mn, the repetition 
of the sentences of the adkdn by the Muslim, who hears them, 
and the iqdmah, the second call of the mua^^in, notifying 
the commencement of the praying ceremonies, to the 
prescribed saldh, must be adjoined), in the ta^ahhud, as is 
well known a series of religious formulae, which form an 
integral part of the saldh, in several parts of the burial 
ceremonies (in the talqm al-tnaiyit and the du‘d’ inagfirat 
al-maiyit), in other individual prayers (ad'iyah), in sermons 
(khiUab). etc. (2). 

Cf. with regard to the sandhi assimilation of the n of ’an 
to the I of Id, and the n of the nunation of Muhammadan 
to the r oi rasulu Sibawaih, ii, tAi, Mufassal, Ibn Ya‘I^ 
and Howell, § 750 ; the orthography of the greater number of 
the Korans ; Sacy, Not. et Exlr., viii, 316 (following Dani’s 
Mtiqni‘), and ibid., ix, 35 seq., 40 ; Ibn al-Jazarl, an-Nashr 
ji-l-qird’dt al-a^r (Damask, 1345), ii, YV seq. (copied in an 


abbreviated form by SuyutI, Itqan, ed. Calcutta YYA = ed. 


Cairo, 1279, i, NY*) : 


Ijl j ^UiVI . . , 
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C- j->- ^3 . . . l_9 _y>-\ X.C 1) 

Jb jis J>- . {( j )) 

"Cl ^ i .LVI Ja,I 

^ S' iw ^ ^ ^ 

(3 A_lc J^l -lU (^Jill 4J6_pdi 


jt^S 3 4^15 Ai jl*il j A) |l (_$uSl ^^3 i aAa 


b 

•I S' 


VI >1 >*- 5 ^ <^’>3 


.... cl;'*' 

aJ] J.S^\ ^ cUJi ij3j3 .4i«Ll' sLa) ! ^ ^lc:iVl Jl 

^ c>.'j ^ ^ 3 -J ^r^i 3 


Moh. Ben Cheneb, art. Tadjwid in E.I., and cf. especially 
with regard to our formula the statement of Ibrahim al- 
Bajurl, Hd^iyah on Ibn Qasim al-GazzI’s Fath al-Qanb (Cairo, 
1319), i, ^ oA, 18 seq. : 


SiXf'3 aUI V 1 a) 1 V jl siu, ^ ^ 

#« #» 1*1 tM X" 

• 4l)l J _y^3 [read iA^“] ^ tl jl oA-i» 

f iw 

A.J li]l ^ cJ^-j^ 

(in which, as is to be seen, the assimilation of the n — occurring 
twice in the recitation of the formula is presupposed), 

and the frequent form of writing a)! VI instead of *\)l V 
in the shflhadah on inscriptions, seals, etc. (see my article 
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“ Zht Syntax d. muslim. Bekenntnisformel ”, Islamicct, iv, 
517 seq.). However, ’alia instead of ’an la and Muhammadar 
fasulu instead of Muhammadan rasulu are not compulsory, 
but only “ better ” (cf. Ibn Ya‘I^, ii, ^ i AV, 8 seq. : 


^.4 J Jl J [j 

.(yu jlJlj j\^\ jUI 

Indeed, I myself have heard the adkdn without these 
assimilations in Constantinople. Lane, Manners and Customs, 
5th ed., ii, 83 seq., has Mohammadar rasoolu-l-ldli, but on the 
other hand he has an Id ildka. He was so extremely exact 
that I feel sure he really heard this. 

The dots under ll in lldh (for Allah) and under r^r in 
Muhammadar ^rasCdu, in my transcription of the formula, 
show the emphatic pronunciation of these consonants. I 
have made a thorough investigation regarding the emphatic 
ll in Allah in my article “ Zur Aussprache des Namens Allah ”, 
Islamica, i, 544 seqq. To day I am also able to point to Moh. 
Ben Cheneb, loc. cit., to Not. et Extr., ix, 32 seq. : 

aUI r'jedlb o"L^Jl ^>1)1 

Ml ^ 

aUI p-sciuJl [sic] 

(3 1 ( ilij I ^ o VI J.S 1 jU ^Lr 


Ai I lii 

and to Ibn al-Jazarl, an-Nashr, i, Y \ o, m. (copied again by 


SuyutI, Itqdn, ed. Calc. YT^ = ed. Cairo, 1279, i, N Yo) : 
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^3ejL9 -x»i (_^Lr <01 ^ ^ ^1 V 1 l^« 

O^'. (3 I— SJ y>~ ^ ^\j^\ 

.CjUj J' 

In the same place Ibn al-Jazarl informs us also that the r 
in connection with the vowels u and a is mostly pronounced 

emphatically, for he continues immediately after ^3 

.oUj Jl (see again also Suyuti’s Itqdn, loc. cit.) ; 

1 ^ jlii\ 3 I Jl VI J 

. jLr 4)' j' j 

Cf. Ibn Malik, Alfiyah, ed. Dieterici, v. ^ 1 seqq., with the 

commentary of Ibn ‘Aqil, and Moh. Ben Cheneb, loc. cit., 
also Mufassal, § '\^i, together with Ibn Ya'Ish, and Griinert, 
Imala, 66 [510] seqq. (To be sure the author of the work 
partly published by Sacy, Not. et Extr., ix, 1 seqq., warns 41 
ad init. : 

Jl] Ij U ^_^5Cr tljl Ikiiii 

J 

Cf. also Wallin, ZDMG. xii, 623. Regarding the emphatic 
r in Arabic see further Fischer, Zur Lautlehre d. Marokk.- 
Arabischen, 8.) 

In the Hiddyat al-isldm of Amanat Allah (Calc. 1233), 
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the Arabic part of which is entirely furnished with vowels, 
we find in our formula over the V before a! 1 regularly a 

maddah (thus : .uil V). Presumably here the 

well-known “ separated tnadd ” ail) is meant, 

which is found in most manuscripts and editions of the Koran, 
being placed, as one of the tajwid signs, over final long vowels, 
when the following word begins with hamzah. It signalizes 
that a lento is to be observed in the recitation. Cf. again 
Ibn al-Jazari, an-Nashr, i, • seq. (substantially = SuyutT, 
Itqan, ed. Calc. YYV seqq., ed. Cairo 1279, i, \ Y • seq. ; see 
also Tuhanawl, Dictiotiary of the Technical Terms, ii, NY'Y© 
seq.) : 

^e. Sjlx t_iUl \Sji Aib « aII 

^ aw « 

(^aJI “^1 “^1 A 


— ^ ^ ^ tfl l 3 • A — > 3 ^ »aI1 ^ ^ 1 A 

dllry aJU ‘^^1 Ail clii I J l>[j\ dllr 

L.«| (^.^ly) VI V ®>l)jl 

IV jy IV 1 >V IV ly 

(il^y 1 : j jl (s>_ 451 ivl) 

j jl IV !y 4(3) yJJly ^-Tyly t>y>J^U-y |y 

; (ju— J dlli j ^y . A-.; 

.,^7.4 ^ y oA>-ly 
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if 1)51 >1 Ml Li^ 

4tUjl 4 • _^ « 

T: 4 J jt T^: (j^Aiiij) (4) iji 

(5)<U)lj_yJ| 4 Li^I I'^JLS 4 I 

A.> 4^"^ Lr >«)' J-V Ml 

^ ^sdlj ^^^1 (3 

<>— * -Xic iy_^ all 4 4MS 4 jj^l UMl : ^ (j»__cMI 

J Cs : (^*^1 t^^lMlj) (6)Jajl 

•c!’ 

It is true the old “ Koran readers ” defined the quantity 
of this “ separated madd ” diversely. Kefer again to I bn 
al-Jazarl, op. laud., i, rM, 7 seqq. (on the whole = Suyuti, 

Itqdn, ed. Calc. YYA, ed. Cairo, 1279, i, ^Y^) : 

a;V (7)y.M!l MUk,! a) Jlij - J.^iJllL::.b 

4 4.) V M Jlij 4 t)>l 

Aa ^ A ^jcJS3\ jLicV jLic-VI a! Jliij 

^ Jr^^l -'l-l J^_.J 4 ( 8 ) A-xISCJ X^Ja 3 ! ^ j>- 

l!1jIjL*)I «Jl M 7j-l (9) kSs — aA.« 3 4— 9^^l ^J^l 
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further tor Yl,s./.; tj j JLU y) Jl^S 

jl (]0)Sj^l 

ij ^ j-J^_ J 

aA>-lj 

• ei « ^ |i. cdWIj m 

u^ iSj)-^^3 J ^Is J ^^3 ; JlS 


>«5l Jj(i3)^;jlil jv!l]lj::Ali(i2)tj^l ac jI 

S' >/e ^ 

is . aII (3 jjLslij 

cri jv' i p=>lc ^ 4 

jjii* 0-^ •>.' p-’’ ‘ ^:i’ 

iislLi Jlsj . ')\ii; l/'!u j^:> jJ ^ 

j jllsj jrvlS^.i ji : (14) jy^\ ^ ^ ^ y\ 

e 

aII lJ> j>- jj Cr^ ® lij 

tJ'-^ ^L O* *3 (15) <)_jJh J- 

jjJ j^LJIj . Jls . ^■'■‘aiAll J£«j .At V ! aJI 

3 3 i— ® 
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(jj “Uj^j 4 p-plc i j3 

4 JaI ^y_J^ Cf ^ ^ y} W-J^j ‘ 


4*^1 Aifr cij (3L-^ Cf* 

also to Not. et Extr., ix, 87 seqq., etc. (Cf. regarding the 
“ separated nmdd ” also Sacy, Grammaire arabe, 2nd ed., 
i, 72, and Fischer, Paul Haupt-Anniversary Volume Oriental 
Studies, 397, and Islamica, iii, 51.) 

However, by the uiudd of V the author of the 


Hiddyat al-isldm may possibly have meant rather the 
= AiilLii ^4. Again, it is Ibn al-Jazarl who 


informs us exhaustively about this, namely op. laud. Ti* 
seqq., where he expresses himself as follows (cf. again also 
SuyutI, Itqdn, ed. Calc. YY^, ed, Cairo, 1279, i, \Y\,and 


Tuhanawl, ii, WY^) : 

^ f „ ^ » » 


Ale iSj — * 


j _lidl 'jlJ. <1.^ . .yi Ji::^ 'JkiUl 

.CoM VI Jl V I V'l 4)1 V (ill VI All V 


S' 


s 


. 1^1 d ^ n i l wt^l 

-jll)' p-lai ^.Ij djijl i> >• 

Cy ^ o' -/V" a'-> 

(3 etj A.4 a) JlS) 3 . 3 
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LA aW a;]UI 1. - Ul ;a) oIaJJI 
• cl^ dAjl ^ ^ ^ 


Alcj tlc^Jill AlC- JL«J 

a! ^ ^ *(^'“ (3* ^ AilUl 


f *■ *■ • ." 

.jAil) , . <Jl5 . a1*51 

i— d A aILJII ^ :>-i ^3^ 

» ft 

Loei-l Asj . \t>: (i aUs j .(jL^ 


U ljUl 4^1 VI a]I V: 0^1 1. oJ^\ 'ftUu)l 
♦ *** 

a111 A^'j (_^_J ^ 

p 

: (16) ji^iVl 

^2^ <3 3>j3 LI (( <0)1 VI aII V ® a)_^ loll i!L^ 

IJi^. 1ft j udhl A_irij ^ji JlyL : Jls . J.Jdi 


-Asj C-*!* . ^—^*1 i ^1 <U)lj 4 ft 

4 V LJJ V^ A (i J5I V j jiil lJUl 1. 
’t' t>c- V 4 a1 V 4 a"^ V 

In any case it is to be presumed that the Hiddyat al-isldm 
by its regular writing a)I^ V wished to express an especial 
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lengthening of the a of a to which a great many, perhaps 

even most Muslims, are accustomed. In my transcription of 
the formula I have taken this especial lengthening into account 
by the writing ’alia, ' 

I had already made the preceding statements when I 
received by the kindness of Professor G. Weil in Berlin, as 
a sort of answer to my above-mentioned paper, “ Zur S}’ntax 
der muslimischen Bckenntnisformel ”, of which I had sent him 
a copy, the fasc. No. 125 of the LaiitbihliolJick. Phonelh‘<cJw 
Flatten und JJmschriften. Ilemnsgegehcn %'on der Lautabteilung 
der Preussischen Staatsbibliothek, edited by himself, containing 
the adhan in the pronunciation of a Tatar of Tobolsk. The 
two sentences of the sfuiJmdah run in it as follows : — 

Aihadu alia iluha illulla, Ashadu anna Muhummdar- 
rasululld. 

After I had turned to Profe.s.sor Weil for more detailed 
information as to the sounds of the a^un on his gramophone 
plate, ho kindly sent me the plate itself. Two colleagues. 
Professor H. Junker, of Leipzig, and Professor E. Braunlich, 
of Konigsberg, and I myself listened to this plate in the 
Experimental Phonological Institute of the first-named 
at the University of Leipzig, and we certified that the Tataric 
mu’a^dhin had called the formula exactly as I have given 

it above — thus with the emphasis of ll in aH] and of r r in 

and also with the especial lengthening of the a 
\ 

of V before This super-lengthening, which by the 

way was not only heard in the aII V of our shahddah, but also 

in that of the last line of the adkdn, was in reality very con- 
siderable. (On the gramophone plate, besides, we could always 

distinctly hear the h of the pausal forms of a1i 5 [and a_>ivi55] . 
Ashliadu had a sharp accent on the ’pmnidtima.) 
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I should be glad if Muslims who may happen to see this 
article would let me know to which pronunciation of our 
formula they are accustomed. 

REMARKS 

(1) It has a number of other names, but I cannot discuss them here. 

(2) Variants of the formula, as found in the tash'ihhad of the diverse rites 

and elsewhere (the addition of -J dC "9 •-!=- j after UJI at the 
end of the first sentence: j instead of (j) ; the 

insertion of before a jle or simply instead of 

•uJI J j, etc.), I must also leave here undiscusscd. Cf. Islamica, v, 
97 seqq. 

(3) Text ‘ijjlbU-j (Thus sub- 

stantially also the parallel texts mentioned.) These and the following 
examples are, of course, all taken from the Koran. 

(4) Text (and parallels) ajuI ‘Lij ‘‘'U jl ‘difj ^1. 

(5) Text (and parallels) ■u)l Jl ‘UaI I 1. ‘Jjil Ic.. 

(6) Text ^ ^ dJI ‘ilj ‘OdUiU- Itqan (and Tuhanawi) OdUJI. 

(7) Text la H. Correct are the two editions of the Itqan. See also 

Itqan, ed. Calc. V T •, 15, ed. Cairo, i, > V t, 17. 

(8) Thus the text, apparcntlj' correct. Itqan, ed. Calc. and iUC 

instead of and <JSi) ; ed. Cairo ^ instead of 

(9) Text jJj. Correct are the two editions of the Itqan. 

(10) See Ibn al-Jazari, op. laud., i, V V f. at. 

(11) Text U-u. 

(12) Text O y. 

(13) Text ). 

(14) See Ibn al-Jazari, op. laud., i, o V ff. al. 

(15) Sacy, Hot. et Extr., ix, 88, ad init. and rem. 1, could make nothing of 

the terminus OjOJI. It really signifies “ the making possible (of the exact 
articulation of a letter by means of slow speaking)”. See Itqan, ed. Calc. 
rr%13(=ed.Cairo,i,^ rr): j ^ jl j ^2^1 luj 

^ 1^1 1. ^ a . 5 W-^ ol-dl ^ 

ji- (ed. Cairo wrongly C;IaJ 1 instead of JjIoJI ^ j). 

Later on it signifies simply ‘ ‘ augmentation of the lengthening ’ ’ . Thus 
in our text and also e.g. Baidawi ad Surah iv, 20 ; jJjT j j~^ t _9j 
Aa ^ C)3^^ AjAILaj. 

(16) The Cairo edition of this work is inaccessible to me. 




MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


CORRIGENDA TO JIALAY AND OTHER WORDS COLLECTED 
BY PIGAEETTA 

This is a postscript to a review of Deel II of the Feestbundel 
of the Eoyal Batavian Society (1929), whicB included an 
article containing two lists of words, mainly Malay, extracted 
from Pigafetta’s work and edited by Heer C. C. F. M. Le Eoux, 
who has done much to correct and explain them. Some further 
emendations and explanations are here proposed. 

I reproduce Pigafetta’s entries in the spelling of the above- 
mentioned article, with the number of the page but without 
the al, a la, etc., which usually introduce them ; the editor’s 
Dutch equivalents are given, when necessary, in an English 
translation, and his Malay words are re-spelt in the English 
way of writing Eomanized Malay ; for the sake of clearness the 
Oriental words (which are Malay, unless otherwise stated) 
are printed in italics, and my own comments are separated 
by a dash from the quoted extracts. 

(I) The Malay words cited in the following paragraphs 
are to be found in the usual dictionaries : — 

72. palpebre Cenin, “ eyelids,” henhig — really “ brows ”. 

72. gengiue Jssi, “cheeks,” isil (isi tuboh, “fleshy parts 
of the body ”) — gengiue = “ gums ”, the Malay for which 
is gusi ; possibly Pigafetta may have misheard this word or 
a copyist may have miscopied it. 

74. dito grosso de la mano Jdun tanghnn, “ thumb ” — 
probably a misheard ibu tangan, literally “ mother of hand ”, 
a common term for “ thumb ”. Jdun = hidong, “ nose.” 

80. conqua Calunpati, “ shell ” — Jcelompang, “ anything 
that is emptied of its contents ” (H. C. Klinkert, Nieuw 
Maleisch-N ederlandsch Woordenboek, Leiden, 1893). 

84. Si ca, “ yes ” — can hardly be the editor’s sa (which 
I do not know in this sense) or his saga, more fully sahaya, 
because in Pigafetta’s spelling ca = ka (or ke) not sa. Nor 
would ka mean “ yes ”. Unless the word is not Malay at all. 
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it is either an error for ea or ia (= ya, “ yes ”) or else the 
meaning given is wrong. 

86. It should have been pointed out that in the two entries — 

(а) homo leuati deli (for daqui) 'pandan chita horan and 

(б) disdisidare (probably an error, as the editor remarks, 
for “ desiderare ”) banunckan — there has been some disloca- 
tion. The first Italian phrase should (as he says) mean 
‘‘ man, get up from here ”, but bangunl'an must have been 
intended to be its equivalent, though normally it means 
“ to raise ”, not “ to rise The relation of the remainder 
is still obscure, as the meaning “ look at us ” (rather than the 
editor's “ we are looking ”) for pamlany kita orang seems to 
have no sort of connection with the Italian “ desiderare ”. 
Very tentatively I suggest henduk kiia orang, “ we desire,” 
used as an auxiliary before a verb. 

88. proa asson, “ prow ” — the editor's explanation of 
asson as a corruption of the Javanese place-name Lasem, 
where ships were built, seems very fanciful, as does also his 
further suggestion that “proa” may represent perahu, 
“ ship.” As the entry occurs between “ naue ” (ship) and 
“ popa ” (poop), this seems somewhat improbable. Charles 
Amoretti {Premier Voyage aidour du Momle, etc., Paris, 
Tan ix, p. 251) has the variant allon, which (if authentic) 
may represent haluan, “ prow.” 

90. vermi que mangiano le naui Capan lotos, “ worms that 
devour ships” — kapa-ng, “teredo navalis ” ; for lotos see 
(III), 90. 

92. rufo zoroan pagnoro — surohan, penyuroh, two synonyms 
for “ messenger ” ; and the kind of messenger intended is 
sufficiently indicated by Amoretti’s French equivalent 
maquereau (op. cit., p. 244), viz. a go-between in disreputable 
intrigues (Italian “ ruffiano ”). 

92. martelo palmo colbasi — ^read martelo pahnocol basi, 
i.e. pemukul besi, “ iron hammer.” 

98. In the shorter word list no Italian words are given. 
Comulicai certainly kemendikai, “ water-melon ” (and 
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described as such by Pigafetta) not kombilei (which the editor 
gives as a Moluccan word for “ mango ”). 

98. Connilicai — though apparently applied to quite a 
different fruit, looks like a corruption of the same word, 
unless indeed it is the just cited Moluccan word, plus cai, 
conceivably the Malay (and general Indonesian) Icayu, 
“ wood, tree,” which sometimes appears in the form kai 
in the Eastern parts of the Indian Archipelago. 

99. Cam jxDiganghi and bua jMnganghi, “ Garuda’s tree 
and its fruit, which he eats ” — kayu (and bmh) pauh janggi, 
literally the “ Zanzibar (or East African) mango tree ” (and 
“ fruit ”, respectively), a legendary tree growing in mid-ocean, 
the basis of which is the double coco-nut of the Seychelles 
(Skeat, Malay Magic, pp. 6-9 ; Hobson-Jobson, 1903, pp. 
229-31, s.v. Coco-de-mer). 

The Malay words thus far mentioned are all “ common 
form ”, but like other languages that have a wide range 
Malay is not the same everywhere. From the fact tliat the 
longer word-list appears in Pigafetta’s work just after the 
mention of the departure of his ship, the Victoria, from 
Tidore (in the Moluccas) and his description of that place, 
where he met a Portuguese who had been for some time 
in those parts, the editor infers that the list was composed 
there. That may well have been the case, but it is certain 
that Pigafetta picked up his words in several places and from 
various informants, which fact no doubt partly accounts for 
the number of synonyms he gives. On pp. 74, 76, there are 
three different equivalents for “ coco-nut ”, attributed by 
him to {a) the Moluccas and Berunai, (6) Luzon, and (c) Greater 
Java. The Trinidad, on which Pigafetta first sailed, brought 
from Spain a native of Sumatra, who may have furnished 
many Malay words before he finally deserted in the Philippines 
after Magellan's death at Matan on 27th April, 1521. After 
that the Trinidad and Victoria visited Berunai (N.W. Borneo), 
and then, returning again by way of the Philippines, but by a 
different route, they proceeded to the Moluccas and stayed 
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there six weeks before Pigafetta left in the Victoria for the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

(II) The following characteristically Berunai Malay words 
were in all probability collected at Berunai or from the 
Berunai men who were carried away as prisoners : — 

72. ciglie quilai — Jcirai, “ eyebrows.” 

72. mento agJiai — ajai, “ chin.” 

74. colo tun dun, “ neck ” — tundun, “ nape (or back) of 
the neck.” 

76. caime Cuiu — should be “ cane ” (it occurs in a list of 
animal names), koyok (in some sources written koiok, kuyuk), 
“ dog,” not exclusively a Berunai word, but elsewhere the 
usual term is anjing. 

80. sale . . . Sira^sira (in some sources less correctly 
sirah, serah), “ salt,” also occurs in this sense in several 
other Indonesian languages ; but in Peninsular Malay it 
means a salt lick in the jimgle to which wild animals resort. 

86. polpo Calabutan — kalabutan, “ cuttlefish ” (probably 
really “ octopus ”, which is one meaning of “ polpo ”). 

92. Si oue — ^perhaps au, “ yes ” (Tagalog oo ; a Philippine 
word, like the next one). 

94. tramotana Jraga — iraga, “ north ” (Tagalog hilaga), 
does not occur in ordinary Malay, which has ^itara in this sense. 

94. griego Vtara, “ north-east ” — utara has this meaning 
in Berunai Malay. 

For the above-mentioned Berunai words, see H. S. Haynes, 
“ A List of Brunie-Malay Words,” J. Straits Branch R.A.S. 
(1900), No. 34, pp. 39-48 ; A. B. Marshall, “ A Vocabulary 
of Brunei Malay,” ibid. (1921), No. 83, pp. 45-74 ; J. C. 
Moulton, “ Points of the Compass in Brunei Malay,” ibid., 
p. 75 ; S. H. Ray, “ The Languages of Borneo,” The Sarawak 
Museum Journal (1913), vol. i. No. 4, pp. 155-96. 

(III) The following are distinctively Philippine (not 
Malay) words and were probably collected somewhere in the 
Philippine part of the voyage or from captured natives of 
that archipelago : — 
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72. fratello de questo capatin muiadi, “ this one’s brother ” 
— Tagalog hapatid, “ brother,” mo, “ thy,” yari, “ this.” 

74. rizo bugax, “rice,” — Sulu bugas, Bisaya bogus (but 
Malay beras), “ rice (with the husk taken off).” 

78. hacqua tubi — Sulu, Bisaya, Tagalog tubig, “ water.” 

82. schiauo a lipin — Tagalog alipin, “ slave.” 

84. essere una medesima cosa casjcasi ... “ to be the 

same thing ” — ^probably Tagalog kasi, “ thus it is ” (Spanish 
“ assi es ”). 

88. Non lo ho guala, “ I have not ” — Tagalog wala ’, “ is 
not.” 

90. gati . . . puchia, “ cats ” — ^Tagalog pusa’, but also 
Dayak pusa ; not Malay, but not exclusively Philippine 
either. 

90. vermi, etc. . . . lotos — ^Tagalog lotos, “ teredo navalis,” 
see (I), 90. 

90. hamo da pescare matacanir (for matacauir), “ fish- 
hook ” — Sulu, Tagalog ka2cil (but Malay kail) ; tnata is the 
general Indonesian (including Philippine) word for “ eye ” 
and has many secondary uses. 

The Sulu words are from T. H. Haynes, “ English, Sulu, and 
Malay Vocabulary,” J. Straits Branch R.A.S. (1885), No. 16, 
pp. 321-84 ; (1887), No. 18, pp. 191-239. 

These emendations dispose of most of the outstanding 
difficulties in the two word-lists, and go some way towards 
acquitting Pigafetta of anything worse than a rather poor 
ear and very imsystematic spelling. But there still remain 
a few cases in which, though doubting the editor’s explana- 
tions, I am imable at present to suggest better alter- 
natives. 


C. 0. Blagden. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO THE ARTICLE ON THE KINGDOM 

OF KIZZUWADNA {JOURNAL FOR APRIL, 1931, pp. 427-9) 

The city of Ismiriga must be identified with the classical 
Sirica, 6 (Eoman) miles east of Komana on the site of the 
modern Kemer, according to Ramsay and Kiepert. In 
accordance with Hittite orthographic usage Ismiriga stands 
for Iswiriga, that is Siviriga, and in the mutilated Hittite 
texts which I have translated in the first number of the 
Revue hittite et asianique (Oct., 1930, pp. 4-8) it is connected 
with Quma-kha, “the land of Quma,” or Koma-na {-na and 
the Mitannian -M« having the same grammatical signification), 
into which hostile troops, apparently the Phrygians of Mita 
or Midas, had marched. The colleague of the governor of 
Ismiriga was Aissiya of Duggama. Aissiya is “ the Aissian ’ 
and the bearer of the name must have come from Mount Aisa 
which, according to Tiglath-pileser I (v. 73-7) was on the border 
of Qumani, while the city of Arini was at the foot of it. This 
seems to fix the position of Arinna, the city of the Sun-goddess, 
which we gather from the Hittite (and Egyptian) texts was in 
Kizzuwadna. The Hittite king states that he laid under 
oath to the governor of Ismiriga “ the elders of Isuwa ” 
on the eastern bank of the Euphrates as well as the elders of 
“ Maldiya ”, by whicli it is po.s.sible that Malatiyeh may be 
meant. 

Duggama, it may be noted, is conjoined with Aripsas, which 
I have long since identified with the classical Arabessos. 
It was in the district of Azzi which adjoined that of Samukha, 
identified by Professor Garstang with Samosata, and lay 
south of Arawanna, which must be the Arauene of Ptolemy 
(5, 7, 11) between the Taurus and Samosata. The name of 
Zukhma whose “ elders ’’ were associated with those of Isuwa 
may be preserved in that of the Tokhma-su. In the treaty 
with Sunassuras [Rev. iv, 40-62) Zazlippas {JRAS., p. 428), 
elsewhere written Zinzilippa and Zinzilippi, seems to be 
represented by Zilappuna {Rev. iv, 62), another form of which 
may possibly be Zinziluwa (1. 46). The latter town was in the 
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Cilician plain north of Saliya or Soloi which, like Lamiya 
or Lamos and other ports on “ the sea-coast ” (Aruna), was 
in the hands of the Hittite king. To the east of this was 
Ataniya, “ the district of Adana,” separated from “ the 
country of the Hittites ” by the river Savri or Saros, the name 
of which is preserved in the modern Savran-chai. Here was 
Serigga, too far to the south-west to be identifiable with 
Ismeriga-Sirika. Serigga was separated by the Savri from 
Luwana, possibly the Lawena of Shalmaneser which was on 
the road from Tanakun to Tarsus. 

In JRAS. (April), p. 431, “ Tennessos ” is a misprint for 
“ Termessos ”. 

A. H. Sayce. 

ABCH.-KOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN THE HINDUKUSH 

An important archseological discovery in the Hindukush 
region is reported by Sir Aurel Stein, who on his return 
from his travels in Chinese Turkestan has been able to inspect 
its site and the relics so far recovered. In the last days of 
May boys watching flocks above Naupur village, some 
2 miles west of Gilgit cantonment, accidentally cleared a 
piece of timber sticking out from the top of a small stone- 
covered mound. Further digging done by villagers laid bare 
a circular chamber within what had been a Buddhist Stupa 
or memorial tower, filled with hundreds of small votive 
Stupas and relievo plaques common in Buddhist ruins of 
Central Asia. In the course of this” irresponsible excavation ” 
a mass of ancient MSS. was laid bare, closely packed in what 
appears to have been a wooden box. At tliis stage the digging 
was fortunately stopped by the local authorities, and the 
MSS., as yet undisturbed, removed to the office of the Wazir 
of Gilgit. 

Rapid e.xamination by Sir Aurel Stein has shown the bulk 
of the manuscripts to consist of Sanskrit texts written on 
oblong leaves of birchbark of the Indian ‘ Both! ’ tj-pe. 
Most of these bundles of duly paginated folia are likely to 
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contain Buddhist canonical texts and the like. In many 
of them the writing is of a type of Brahmi script familiar from 
manuscript remains excavated at ruined Buddhist sites of 
Chinese Turkestan. Others show an early form of the Brahmi 
writing known in Kashmir as Sarada and once prevailing all 
through the hill-tracts in the extreme north-west of India. 
Paleographic indications in the case of the former 
manuscripts suggest that some may date back to the sixth 
century a.d., if not earlier. Careful examination by com- 
petent specialists may help to settle the approximate dating 
of later manuscripts and thus the time when the deposit was 
made. 

Of special interest is a ‘ Pothi ’ written in Central Asian 
Brahmi on paper. The use of this material distinctly indicates 
that the manuscript was wTitten in Eastern Turkestan. The 
manufacture of paper, first invented in China at the very 
beginning of the second century a.d., was introduced there 
by the fourth century, if not before. 

The structural character of the Stupa and the filling up of 
a domed chamber within it with masses of clay model Stupas, 
etc., exactly corresponds to what is showm by Buddhist 
ruins of the same type dating from early mediaeval times 
in Turkestan and westernmost China. The practice of placing 
large deposits of sacred manuscripts and other votive offerings 
in the interior of Stupas is curiously illustrated by one of the 
fine Buddhist paintings on silk recovered by Sir Aurel Stein 
on his second Central Asian expedition from the cave-shrines 
of the Thousand Buddhas of Tun-huang. 

The large number of ancient manuscripts discovered and 
their remarkably good preservation, due largely to the dryness 
of the climate, and perhaps also to lingering respect among the 
Hindukush hill people for relics of their pre-Islamic past, 
make this find at Gilgit one of exceptional interest. The 
complete clearing of the Stupa and of three smaller ones 
immediately adjoining and as yet unopened awaits arrange- 
ments by the Kashmir Durbar. It must be hoped that its 
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‘ Eesearcli and Arctseological Department ’ will be able to 
bave tbe task carried out witb systematic care, and that the 
reproduction and editing of the valuable materials recovered 
will be entrusted to fully competent scholars. The publication 
of similar but far less abundant manuscript materials from 
Chinese Turkestan, and in a single case from the Peshawar 
District, which the late Dr. Hoernle edited under the order 
of the Government of India, provides an admirable model. 


VADDHAMANA 

In JRAS., 1931, pp. 588 f., Mr. E. H. Johnston deals with 
this word, but overlooks my full discussion of it in the 
Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, NF., iv, 1927-8, pp. 181. 182 and 
figs. 23 c, 24 c and 25 c (in this article, description of 
fig. 2, for vardhamdna read sirivaccha). I see no reason to 
doubt the conclusion there reached, that the proper rendering 
is “ powder-box ” ; the box consisting of a bowl and lid. 
Hiitteman’s figure differs from the older examples only in 
its much more ornamental character. An additional reference 
for muhha-cunna is Sumangala Vildsinl, i, 88. Tula, as a 
water-raising device (it is also an architectural term, “ beam ”), 
should be translated “ well-sweep 

Amanda K. Coomakaswamy. 


Hearty congratulations are due to Professor F. W. 
Thomas, who is a Vice-President of the Society, upon his 
election as a “ Membre d’Honneur ” of the Societe Asiatique 
de Paris and as a “ Corrc.sponding Member ” of the 
Oricntalni Ustav v Praze (Oriental Society of Prague). 




NOTICES OF BOORS 

Foundation Figukines and Offerings. By E. Douglas 
Van Buren. 11-|- x 8, pp. vi + 81, pis. front. + 20. 
Berlin : Hans Schoetz, 1931. 40 marks. 

The small tutelary figures buried beneath the door-sill in 
Assyrian buildings have always a human fascination about 
them, such as one may feel stirring even in modern times 
when one passes a country cottage with a horseshoe enshrined 
over the doorway. In this book both Babylonian and 
AssjTian figures are discussed and portray^ed in excellent 
photographs, even the little clay dogs being included. 

Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets. Part 
XXXIX : pp. 10, pis. 50, 1926 (15s.) ; Part XL : pp. 
9, pis. 50, 1927 (16s.) ; Part XLI : pp. 5, pis. 50, 
1931 (16s.). By C. J. Gadd. Printed by order of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. London : Oxford 
University Press. 

Three volumes of omen texts in Mr. Gadd’s well-known 
vigorous hand are well described in the full prefaces. They 
are, of course, of great value for the lexicographer, and it 
is to these we have to turn to find the characteristics of many 
unidentified beasts, birds, or fishes. The first part deals with 
agricultural operations, rivers, and the actions of birds : 
the second with small animals such as the MUS. DIM. 
GURIN. NA, which may have horns, one or two tails, and 
may be red, parti-coloured, or yellow. The third part again 
relates to birds and fishes. Altogether a most useful triad. 

E. C. T. 

The Bandlet of Kighteousness, an Ethiopian Book of 
the Dead. Edited, with an English translation, by Sir 
E. A. Wallis Budge. 8J x 5J, pp. xv + 140, pis. 67. 
London : Luzac & Co., 1929. £1 Is. (Luzac’s Semitic 
Text and Translation Series, vol. xix.) 

Sir Wallis Budge adds yet another chapter to the history 
•of primitive ritual and superstition by his translation of 

JEAS. OCTOBER 1931. 55 
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Lefafa Sedek, that curious Ethiopic phylactery, which 
wrapped round the body of the dead on the day of burial 
ensured a safe passage to heaven. Sir Wallis Budge in a 
highly interesting introduction traces the afhnities of this 
Ethiopic work with the Egyptian Book of the Dead and with 
the writings of the Christian Gnostics. He shows us how the 
Christian elements were superimposed upon the original 
foundation of primitive magic. The work itself does not 
make interesting reading. It plumbs the very depths of human 
silliness and superstition. We are grateful, however, to 
Sir Wallis Budge for enlivening his edition with the wide 
learning and unfailing zest which he infuses into everything 
he writes. 

It should be added that Sir Wallis Budge has supplemented 
his translation of Lefafa Sedek by versions of portions of 
other Ethiopic MSS., which bear more or less upon this 
work. The sixty-seven plates consist of photostats of the 
two MSS. in the British Museum upon which the translation 
of Lefafa Sedek is based. 

J. L. 


A Scheme of Babylonian Chronology, from the Flood to 
THE Fall of Nineveh, with Notes thereon, including 
Notes on Egyptian and Biblical Chronology. By Duncan 
Macnaughton. 7f X 5^, pp. xii -f 189. London : 
Luzac and Co., 1930. 7s. 6d. 

This is the book of a student who has read widely and well, 
and he deals with a subject which presents many di£&culties. 
His authorities, whose works are indicated by initials (a most 
inconvenient system), run to the number of forty-three, and 
occupy two pages — a tax upon time and memory when 
referring to them. 

The ground covered by the author is very wide, as in 
addition to Assyro-Babylonian, Egyptian, and Hebrew 
chronology, the Babylonian calendar in its various forms is 
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described and discussed — for each little Babylonian state 
had its own set of twelve (or thirteen) names (with variants) 
for the months of the year, and these calendars are sometimes 
difficult to synchronize. The chronological tables themselves 
do not take up much room, but the notes thereon occupy 
many pages, and form a valuable and interesting portion of 
the work. I cannot say that Mr. Macnaughton’s system of 
transcribing the names will meet with approval, but that is 
a minor point — as is also his comparison of a number of 
Sumerian roots with similar roots found in the Avesta : 
noteworthy if the comparisons prove to be correct, which 
I am inclined to doubt. He admits that the numerals in the 
two languages difier considerably, and, from my point of view, 
the pronouns which he quotes differ considerably too. 

Having no theory of Babylonian chronology of my own, 
I am ready to accept any system of dates for the many rulers 
of the Babylonian plain in past ages as seems to be reasonable, 
and accounts for the synchronisms which the history of the 
land demands. 

This being the case, it is certain that all who have 
experienced difficulty in accepting, for instance, the exceed- 
ingly long reigns and consequent remote dates stated by 
Berossus and other ancient historians for the dynasties of the 
earliest Babylonian kings (and this includes the Babylonian 
chronologists themselves), will be glad if a really scientific 
and acceptable explanation, removing the difficulties attending 
those impossible dates, has been foimd. In this respect we 
must congratulate Mr. Macnaughton upon his work, for he 
seems to have found the key of the riddle. This naturally 
depends upon the correct interpretation of the sos, the ner, 
and the sar, which stand for 60, 600, and 3,600 respectively, 
and naturally account for the high numbers and the long 
reigns. Instead, therefore, of regarding these munbers in the 
chronological lists as years, he explains them as being seconds 
of the zodiacal arc in astronomy. The following is his 
equivalent table (p. 22) : — 
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1 sar = 1” = 3,600 seconds of arc. 

1 ner = 10' = 600 

1 so 1 = 1' = 60 „ 

This, when applied to periods of time, “ meant the time 
taken for the equinoctial points to process that distance. 
Taking the rate of precession as 50'1" per annum, 9 sars, 
2 ners, 8 sos = approximately 681 years.” 

Therefore, taking the first Kish dynasty as an example, 
about sixty-eight kings ruled 24,510” = 490 years. Legrain 
makes this dynasty to begin about 5,000 years before Christ 
— Macnaughton’s estimate is about 3189 b.c. 

In this dynasty occurs Atabba, who reigned 17 years 
(2903-2886) ; Etana the shepherd, 30 years (2872-2842) ; 
Balih, son of the divine Etana, 8 years (2842-2834) ; Enme- 
nunna (or Enwe-nuima), 13 years (2834-2821) ; and Melam- 
Kis, his son, 18 years (2821-2803). These are merely examples 
of the more reasonable reign-lengths calculated by the author 
of this book — to quote more would take up too much space.® 

His comparative table of kings before the Flood gives 
their names according to Abedynus, Berossus, the Ellassar 
tablet, and the Weld-Blundell prism published by Professor 
Langdon. All these documents differ somewhat, but their 
connection and importance are shown satisfactorily. The 
personages mentioned therein, however, are not old Babylonian 
kings, but legendary heroes identified with certain planets. 
Thus the Alorus of the writers in Greek appears as Alulim in 
the inscriptions. He was Spica in the Zodiac of to-day, and 
ruled by Jupiter (Merodach), the god of Babylon. Alaparus 
is apparently the Babylonian Alagar, identified with a Hydrse, 
also ruled by Jupiter, or Merodach, of Babylon. Daonus or 
Haus is the Babylonian Dumu-zi (in full Dumu-zida), the 

* I prefer the form soss, in Babylonian sussu, awaoos in the Greek 
transcription, 

® The uncontracted reign-lengths are as follows : Atabba, 840 years ; 
Etana, 1,500 years ; Balih, 400 years ; Enme-nunna, 660 years ; Melam- 
Ki§, 900 years. See Professor S. Langdon in Weld-Blundell Collection^ 
vol. ii, p. 10. 
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shepherd of Pantibibla. This deity, who was the god Tammuz, 
Mr. Macnaughton identifies with Eegulus — as for Pantibibla, 
that is the Bad-tibira of the inscriptions. (The late Richmond 
Hodges identified Pantibibla with Sippar.) 

Other interesting names in this section of the book are 
those of Enweduranki and Ziu-suddu (Evedoranchos and 
Zisithros), the former, a great priest-king of Sippar, here 
identified with Pollux ; and the latter the renowned Atra- 
hasis or Ut-napistim, the Babylonian Noah, whom Mr. 
Macnaughton identifies with the Pleiades. The city of the 
Babylonian Noah was Suruppak, and as a constellation 
Ziu-suddu was ruled by Mars, which seems somewhat 
inconsistent, as he is unknown to us as a warrior-hero. 

The astronomical tablet published and explained by 
Professor S. Langdon and Fotheringham, naturally meets 
with attention, as it must be regarded as a pivot for the 
chronology of the second and third millenniums before Christ, 
and perhaps earlier. To this and the harvest-contracts, 
eleven pages are devoted, and the questions connected with 
the statements contained therein are discussed with great 
thoroughness. The seven-column table of the results of the 
study of this text gives the dates of the conjunctions of Venus 
with the sun, the dates of her setting and rising, the Babylonian 
dates, and the Julian dates for each entry. The errors in this 
important “ Venus-tablet ” are discussed, and it is shown 
how the harvest-contracts of Ammi-zaduga’s reign control 
them. The reign of Ammi-zaduga seems, therefore, to be 
fixed accurately as having lasted from 2260 to 2239 B.c. 
Ammi-zaduga was the fourth king in succession from Hammu- 
rabi, whose date is calculated as having been from 2406 to 
2363 B.c. If, therefore, Hammu-rabi be the Amraphel of 
Gen. xiv, this would be the period of the life of Abraham, 
whose date is given in our reference-Bibles as being about 
1913 B.c. Mr. Macnaughton, however, states that the date 
of his birth was 2375 B.c. — eighty-eight years after Hammu- 
rabi’s death. 
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If this be the correct chronology, the identification of 
Amraphel with Hammu-rabi is an impossibility. Who, then, 
was he ? A closer form to Amraphel occurs in a letter-tablet 
which is probably of the time of Assur-bani-apli, foimd in his 
library-chamber at Nineveh. The form there given is Ammu- 
rapi, but though nearer in omitting the initial h (Arabic ^ in 
this case) and having p ( = ph) for ph, there is still the difficulty 
of the final Z, which neither the Babylonian nor the Assyrian 
form possesses. This implies another king of some province 
(as Mr. Macnaughton suggests) — perhaps Sinjar, though the 
change from ayin to jeem would require explanation. As for 
the terminal Z, it has already been suggested (I believe by 
Professor Sayce) that it represents the el (in this case for Hi) 
found in the names Sumulel (Sumu-la-ila) and Manamantel, 
though how these names are to be explained presents 
difficulties. Amraphel would in this case mean “ Ammu-rapi 
is my god ”, and may imply that, like many other Babylonian 
kings, Hammu-rabi was deified. 

Probably I have treated sufficiently of Mr. Macnaughton’s 
Scheme of Babylonian Chronology to show its value. As he 
admits, there are many uncertainties, but it must be admitted 
that it is a noteworthy book, and may contain solutions 
of many difficulties. If the studies of Babylonian chronology 
contained in this book withstand the test of time, even though 
it may have failed on some points, it will have done what the 
older chronologists have failed to do. In any case, it is to 
be hoped that safe ground has been reached. The difficulties 
of the earlier verses of Gen. xiv are discussed on pp. 183-5. 

T. G. Pinches. 


The Modern Civil Law of China. Part II. By V. A. 
Biasanovsky, Professor of the Faculty of Law at 
Harbin. Harbin: Harbin Daily Press, 1928. 

This is Part II of The Modern Civil Law of China, the first 
part of which, containing a general review of the Chinese 
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Civil Law, was reviewed in Part II of the Journal for 1929 
(see p. 410). 

Part II deals with the general principles of land, mining 
and forest laws, and is a natural complement to the general 
survey, both parts being intended to form a systematic 
outline of the positive Civil Law of China. 

The author had contemplated as an addition to the two 
parts already published a survey of the general principles of 
the Law of Obligations of the Draft Civil Code of the Chinese 
Eepublic, edited in 1925, but having discovered that a new 
revised edition of the Law of Obligations had been issued in 
1927, he abandoned his intention. 

The fact is that Chinese Law is at the moment in a state of 
imcertainty, but the consideration now being given to the 
vexed question of extra-territoriality may finally result in 
the framing of new and definite codes of Criminal and Civil 
Law, the translation of which when they do appear, will be 
facilitated by the good work Professor Riasanovsky has done 
in connection with the Civil Law of China. 

J. H. S. L. 


Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri Caves. Edited with new readings and 
critical notes by Benimadhab Barua, M.A., D.Lit. 
(Lond.), Professor in charge of the department of Pali, 
Calcutta University. 9^ X 6|, pp. xxii 324. Calcutta : 
University of Calcutta. 1929. 

This is a very interesting book, though" far from being 
completely satisfactory. It purports to deal with fifteen 
inscriptions found in the Puri district of Orissa, ten in the 
Udayagiri eaves, and five in the Khandagiri caves. All these 
inscriptions are very much mutilated and exceedingly 
difficult to read. No less than eleven of them consist of a 
few words, not exceeding in any case five in number, from 
which it is impossible to extract any continuous sense. Of 
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the remaining four, one consists of a mutilated table of the 
Brahmi alphabet, but only nineteen consonants can be traced 
at all (14 only are really clear), and none of the vowels, so it 
is of very little practical utility. Another inscription consists 
of a single line containing the name of a king, which may be 
read as Kadampa or Kudepa. There remain the three-line 
inscription recording a dedication of a cave by the chief queen 
of King Kharavela, and the really important and long inscrip- 
tion consisting of seventeen lines attributed to Kharavela him- 
self. This last inscription, which is generally known as the 
Hathl-Gumpha inscription, was discovered by Stirling as far 
back as 1827. It is in a perfectly appalling state of preser- 
vation and scholars have had the greatest difficulty in making 
any sense of it at all. Such scholars as Prinsep, Cunningham 
and Rajendra Lala Mitra puzzled over it without even 
deciphering the name of King Kharavela, though he is 
mentioned three times by name, viz., in the first, fourteenth 
and seventeenth lines. It was not until 1907 that Dr. Bhagwan 
Lai Indraji succeeded in reading the king’s name. Another 
Indian scholar named Jayaswal is referred to by Dr. Barua 
as having made the reading, restoration, and interpretation 
of this inscription his life’s work, and his edition is elsewhere 
described as masterly. On page 154, however, we find 
Dr. Barua alluding in very sarcastic terms to a third instal- 
ment of corrected readings published by Mr. Jayaswal. 
This, he says, shows that Mr. Jayaswal keeps an open mind 
as to the reading of the text of the inscription, “ the fact 
that he has so far revolved like a weather-cock at every gust 
of wind is indicative of nothing but his indecision.” 

If we take the passage in the inscription describing the 
eighth year of Kharavela and compare the three different 
readings proposed at different times by Mr. Jayaswal {vide 
page 222) with the reading put forward now by Dr. Barua, 
we can realize what a baffling task the reading and the inter- 
pretation of this inscription is, and how impossible an3d;hing 
like finality is in the settling of the text. The expression 
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“ life-killing work ” used in the preface by Dr. Barua to 
describe his labours cannot be dismissed as an unjustifiable 
hyperbole. 

Dr. Barua has certainly taken a great deal of trouble to 
arrive at as satisfactory a text as possible. He has given 
the inscription in no less than five different forms, viz., a 
Romanized text, the same text in Devanagari characters, 
the text as it would stand in Pali and in classical Sanskrit 
and finally an English version. It is much to be regretted 
that he has not supplied any facsimile of the Brahmi text of 
the whole or of any portion of this inscription or of any of 
the much shorter inscriptions. This would have greatly 
increased the value and utility of the book. The notes, which 
cover 180 pages, contain a mass of erudition, which is, how- 
ever, presented in a very discursive manner and the historical 
treatment of the contents of the inscription seems unduly 
fanciful and imaginative. As to questions of dates. Dr. 
Barua ’s own dictum (page 286) is that “ Indian chronology 
is a house of cards ”, liable to collapse at any moment. 

R. P. Dewhuest. 


The Commentary of Pappus on Book X of Euclid’s 
Elements. Arabic text and translation. By William 
Thomson. With introductory remarks, notes and a 
glossary of technical terms. 10|: x 7j, pp. 294. Cam- 
bridge : Harvard University Press. London : Oxford 
University Press, 1930. 

This is the eighth volume in the Harvard Semitic Series. 
The text and the translation have been beautifully printed, 
but one cannot help regretting that so much time and trouble 
have been devoted to the production of what is so portentously 
dull and lacking in all practical value from the point of view 
alike of the mathematician and the Arabic scholar. The 
commentary of Pappus on the tenth book of Euclid’s Elements 
is preserved only in Arabic, and it appears that there is only 
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one copy of the Arabic text, which exists in a manuscript 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. The translation is 
avowedly of a philological and historical nature and does not 
make any attempt to render the thought of Pappus into the 
terms and signs of modern mathematics. This limitation 
of the scope of the, book seems imfortunate, as it effectually 
prevents any use being made of the book by those who are 
interested in the study of the history of the development of 
mathematical science. As it stands, the book, in spite of its 
beautiful typography and the care expended on the translation 
and interpretation of the Arabic text, is exceedingly difficult 
and equally forbidding and dull. That such a book will 
secure for itself either purchasers or readers in any numbers 
worth considering is quite unthinkable. 

K. P. Dewhuest. 


Contributions a La Dialectologie Iranienne. Dialecte 
Guilaki de Recht, dialectes de Farizand, de Yaran et 
de Natanz avec un supplement contenant quelques textes 
dans le Persan vulgaire de Teheran. Par Arthur 
Christensen. Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. 
Historisk-filologiske Meddelelsex. xvii, 2, X 5|, 
pp. 300. Copenhagen : Andr. Fred. Host & Son, 1930. 

This book, in which the author has chosen French as the 
language in which he has discussed the dialects selected 
by him for treatment after two short visits to Persia, and 
into which he has translated the short stories illustrating 
the use of those dialects, consists of 299 pages dealing with 
no less than five modern dialects spoken in Persia. 

The most important and interesting of these dialects is 
that spoken in the province of Gilan, of which Easht is the 
principal city. The other dialects appertain to Natanz, 
a large village half way between Kashan and Isfahan, to 
Farizand, a village five farsakhs from Natanz, to Yaran, 
a village near Quhrud, the exact situation of which is not 
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indicated, and lastly the patois spoken by uneducated people 
in Teheran itself. As an illustration of the differences between 
the dialects mentioned it may be enough to compare the words 
for “ bone ” and “ sleep ” in all four. In Guilakl they are 
ostdxan and xdh, in Farizandi ossoxim and xdw, in Yarani 
ostoxan and xdw, and in Natanzi ostdxan and xow. 

The author has given a grammatical sketch and short 
texts and a vocabulary for each dialect and added some stories 
in the vulgar Teheran speech. It has not, of course, been 
possible to give anything more than a slight sketch of these 
dialects, but the work, so far as it has gone, has been done 
carefully and in a scholarly manner. The only things which 
seem desirable which have been omitted are a map of Persia 
showing clearly the localities referred to, some discussion 
of the limits within which each form of the dialectical Persian 
exhibited is confined, and some account of the dialectical 
frontiers, so to speak, with which each one of them is 
surrounded. 

R. P. Dewhurst. 


Critical Studies in the Rub.a‘iyat of ‘Ujiar-I-Khayyam. 
A revised text with English translation. By Arthur 
Christensen. Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. 
Historisk-filologiske Meddelelsex. xiv, 1. Copenhagen : 
Andr. Fred. Host & Son, 1927. 

The quatrains attributed to the astronomer and mathe- 
matician ‘Umar-i-Khayyam have, owing entirely to the 
popularity achieved by Fitzgerald’s rendering, attracted an 
amount of attention from European scholars which is 
altogether out of proportion with their literary value as com- 
pared with the works of the really great poets of Persia, such as 
Hafiz and Sa‘dl and Maulana Ruml. The book, which is 
now being considered, is a very serious and elaborate attempt 
to decide definitely that exactly one-tenth, viz. 121 quatrains 
out of 1,213 quatrains attributed to ‘Umar, may be accepted 
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as genuine. The method adopted has been to consider 
eighteen manuscripts of major importance and to accept as 
genuine only those quatrains which are to be found in five out 
of nine manuscripts which have been grouped together and also 
in four at least of the other group of manuscripts. This rigid 
method has resulted in the exclusion of a good many even 
of the quatrains in the small collection of 158, which occur 
in the oldest Bodleian manuscript of the Ruba'iyat. 

It may be thought by most readers that there can be 
little danger in accepting the small residuum of 121 quatrains 
as genuine. The author of these critical studies has not 
only supplied the Persian text of these 121 quatrains, based 
on an examination of the manuscripts containing them, 
but has furnished a translation of them into English, 
which has been done in prose and is both readable and 
scholarly. The appendix to the book consists of a full 
concordance of all the 1,213 quatrains atrributed to the poet 
in all the manuscripts and in the printed editions of Whinfield 
and Naval Kishor (Lucknow). This concordance, which has 
been prepared with great care, will be of great use to anyone 
who wishes to trace what authority is behind any quatrain, 
whether accepted or rejected. 

R. P. Dewhtjest. 


Die Chinesische Malerei der Han Dynastie. Von Otto 
Fischer. 11| x 9|, pp. xi + 150, pis. 34. Berlin: 
Paul Neff, 1931. 

This admirably documented book marks a step forward 
in the study of Chinese art. Heretofore the subject of Chinese 
painting and design has been treated in a general manner ; 
now, for the first time, we have a detailed study of a definite 
period. The years 206 b.c.-a.d. 221, during which the Han 
dynasty ruled in China, saw the crystallization and unifica- 
tion both political and cultural — of that civilization which 
was there to persist until the dawn of the twentieth century. 
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Foreign elements entered in, modifications especially imder 
the influence of Buddhism took place, but the foundations 
remained unshaken. After a study of the documents presented 
by Dr. Fischer, a critic would be stiff-necked indeed who 
would still contend that Chinese art owed its inspiration to 
alien influences. 

These documents, which, with the exception of the Wu Liang 
Ssu bas-reliefs, have all come to light within the last decade, 
are gifts from the hands of the dead, and form a record not 
only of life as it was led on earth, in those far-off days, but 
unveil to us the hopes entertained by the Sons of Han of a 
life beyond the grave. 

After an extremely interesting preface. Dr. Fischer treats 
in detail the “ Cult of the Dead ”, the “ Situation of the 
Graves ”, and the “ Stone Reliefs ”. He then analyses the 
documents relating to outline drawing and to painting, 
treating also the meaning of the pictures and the style of their 
presentation. A final chapter gives the result of his findings. 

Among the important documents illustrated are the reliefs 
from the tomb of Chu Wei, an official who lived during the 
first century of our era. They are magnificent, and must take 
their place in the history of world art. Further, the set of 
five painted hollow bricks now in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston ; the remarkable bronze dish belonging to Count 
Hosokawa in Tokyo ; the painted tiles from the Eumorfo- 
poulus collection ; and the truly remarkable painting on 
lacquer dated a.d. 69, now in the Imperial University, Tokio. 
Other articles of extreme interest are also shown in the 
admirable plates. The conclusion to be drawn from Dr. 
Fischer’s admirable exposition is : ‘‘ Chinese painting was 
born and came fully formed into the light, under the Han 
dynasty. Its later developments were predestined by its 
own unfolding during the period of youthful bloom ; and 
the point of view inherent in the Chinese people expressed 
itself clearly and comprehensively in their painting.” 

Florence Ayscough. 
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The Temporal and Spiritual Conquest of Ceylon. By 
Fernao de Queyroz. (i) Portuguese text, edited by 
P. E. Pieris. 9| X 6, pp. xxx + 994. Colombo : Govern- 
ment Printer. 1916. (ii) Translation, by S. G. Perera. 
9f X 6, pp. 28 + xxviii -f 1274. Colombo ; Govern- 
ment Printer. 1930. 

Any notice of these volumes must begin with a tribute 
to the Government of Ceylon for having, at long last, made 
available to students the monumental history of the island 
which was compiled in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century by Father Fernao de Queyroz, S.J. The manuscript 
was ready for the press as long ago as 1692, four years after 
the author’s death, but, instead of being printed, it passed 
into the Royal Library at Lisbon, and thence to Brazil, 
whence a copy returned in due course to Ceylon, to be utilized 
by a few scholars, excite a certain amount of local controversy, 
and eventually be purchased by the Government and brought 
into the light of day. There can be no question of the great 
importance of the book for the history of Ceylon, and the 
reviewer is concerned only with the manner of its presentation. 
The text appeared without any extraneous matter ; the 
translation is accompanied by an adequate introduction, is 
duly annotated, and is furnished with a very full index. A 
reviewer who has not seen the manuscript can offer no judg- 
ment on the text, but it has been accepted by the translator 
as accurate. Father Perera is at some pains to justify the 
course he has adopted in offering a bald and absolutely 
literal version of the original ; but I think most students will 
agree that no justification is necessary, for any attempt at 
literary embellishment would almost certainly have resulted 
in occasional distortions of the meaning. I have read about 
a quarter of the translation with the text before me, and can 
testify to its minute accuracy. Obscurities in it are present 
also in the original, and with very few exceptions the English 
words used represent the Portuguese with precision ; the 
only exceptions I have noted are — “ provisions ” (49) does not 
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give the contemporary technical sense of 'provisoes ; “ dis- 
position ” would be better than “ genius ” (283) iovgenio ; “ at 
last ” would be preferable to “ after all ” (293) for emfim ; 
“sustenance” (298) should, I think, be “substance”; 
“ militia ” (813) is two narrow for milicia, which means 
“ forces ”. Probably I have missed a few other defects of the 
kind, but, judging from my own experience as a translator, 
the number is extraordinarily small. No one will be disposed 
to quarrel with the practice of retaining Portuguese words for 
which there are no proper English equivalents, but the 
translator has in a few instances overlooked the consequential 
obligation of explaining in a note the nature of the untranslat- 
able word. Prafa, for instance, appears frequently ; I can see 
no reason for not using the dictionary-equivalents “ fortress ” 
or “ stronghold ”, but the point is that the word is not 
explained at its first introduction, or, so far as I can find, 
anywhere else. Arraial, again, which De Queyroz wrote 
arrayal, appears (in ordinary type) as arrayal, and, in the 
absence of any explanation, this may lead to confusion with 
the recognized English word, which has a different meaning. 
Such cases, however, are exceedingly few. 

Turning to the notes, it may be said at once that they are 
not exhaustive, but it seems to me that in this matter the 
translator has generally exercised a wise discretion. The author 
was widely read, and also allusive, and if one were to turn 
aside at every mention of Lycians and Massilians, or to 
explain just what Cyrus did, or what Seneca wrote, on some 
particular occasion, the thing would never be done. Regarded 
as the minimum required to explain the material portions of 
the text, the notes appear to me to be sufficient and generally 
accurate. My own knowledge of Ceylon is slight, and I have 
found the notes on local topics almost always sufficient, but 
I cannot offer an independent opinion on their accuracy, 
which I have tested by scrutinizing those which deal with 
matters more familiar to me. In these I have foimd very few 
errors : “ Heliogabalus ” (81) is explained as the Syro- 
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Phoenician Sun-god, where the reference is obviously to the 
Eoman Emperor ; “ the kingdom of the Patanas ” (118) is 
referred to Pattana (Patna), the chief city of Behar, but the 
author certainly meant the Pathan rulers of Bengal ; Khasi 
for Benares (151) should be Kasi ; “ Micheas ” (1007) will 
scarcely be recognized by English readers as the prophet 
Micah ; and a few other minute points might be mentioned ; 
but it is better, as it is certainly pleasanter, to testify to the 
great value of the notes taken as a whole. The only cause for 
complaint of a general nature is the absence of a list of the 
authorities quoted in abbreviated form. Hob.-Job. explains 
itself, and probably most students, though not all, will 
recognize in Dal. (occasionally Dalg.), Dan., and Val. the names 
of Dalgado, Danvers, and Valentyn ; but there are more 
recondite entries than these, and I must confess my ignorance 
of W.L.R., Keg. Rep., and a few others. It may be added that 
misprints occur on the luxuriant Asiatic scale, but they are 
usually too obvious to mislead. 

W. H. M. 


The Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus. By James Henry 
Breasted. Vol. I, Hieroglyphic Transliteration, Transla- 
tion, and Commentary. 12 X 9, pp. xxiv -|- 596, 8 
plates ; Vol. II, Fascimile Plates and Line-for-line 
hieroglyphic transliteration. 15| x 12, pp. xiii -f 
22 + 22 plates. Chicago ; University of Chicago 
Press, 1930. (Letterpress by Oxford University Press ; 
plates by Emery Walker, Ltd.) 

In January, 1862, Edwin Smith (1822-1906), an American, 
for many years a resident in Egypt, purchased at Luxor a 
long Egyptian papyrus, and two months later he acquired 
some fragments that he correctly perceived to belong to the 
same document. At this time, or shortly afterwards, he had 
in his possession another roll that is spoken of by the 
Egyptologists of the ’seventies as the “Papyrus Smith”. 
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This latter document was later acquired by the German 
Egyptologist Georg Ebers, who named it after himself, and 
published it in extenso in 1875. Thus the celebrated Ebers 
Papyrus, imtil lately our principal source of information on 
the subject of Egyptian medicine, was given to the world, 
nnd its contents, or, it would be more exact to say, a very 
inaccurate and often completely erroneous estimate of its 
contents, have been the basis on which medical historians 
iave worked for over half a century. Meanwhile the other 
:Smith papyrus remained in its owner’s possession, unpublished 
and unknown to science. On the death of Edwin Smith, his 
■daughter presented the document to the New York Historical 
Society, which body in 1920 invited Professor Breasted to 
undertake the study and publication of their recently- 
.acquired treasure. In spite of the many other calls upon his 
time, a preliminary examination of the papyrus so impressed 
Professor Breasted with its importance, not only to Egyptology 
but to the history of medicine and science, that he felt unable 
to refuse the opportunity, and, pending the issue of a full 
edition, he published three preliminary accounts of it : in 
the Bulletin of the New York Historical Society in 1922, in 
the Chamfollion Centenary Volume published in Paris the 
same year, and in the Bulletin of the Society of Medical 
History of Chicago in 1923. From these preliminary accounts 
it became evident that the Edwin Smith papyrus was a 
■document of quite exceptional interest and importance, and 
the detailed publication of it in the two stately volumes 
now before us, has justified these expectations, and has 
made available the earliest scientific book, properly so-called, 
that the wreckage of time has spared. 

Before discussing the papjvus, a word may be said at once 
as to the physical medium by which Professor Breasted’s 
labours have been transmitted to us. Let it at once be 
admitted that this publication is, in its production, an 
extremely fine piece of work. In the second and larger 
volume, the entire text is photographically reproduced and 
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facing each photograph is placed a transcription printed in 
red and black, which renders into hieroglyphs the hieratic 
text and its rubrics. In the first volume, a general introduc- 
tion is followed by a special introduction for each of the two 
main sections of the document — the surgical treatise and the 
magical texts written on the back of it. The text is divided 
into numbered cases, and each, with its glosses, is transcribed 
into hieroglyphs (in the beautiful new fount that Dr. Alan 
Gardiner inaugurated a few years ago), followed by a transla- 
tion and commentary. Finally, a continuous translation of 
the entire document is given at the end. By this means the 
purport of the document is made clear to readers unacquainted 
with the ancient Egyptian language, whilst for Egyptologists 
the full commentaries provide detailed justification for the 
renderings proposed by the editor of a difiicult and highly- 
specialized text. 

Professor Breasted is to be congratulated upon the 
completion of an arduous, useful, and scholarly work. 

There is abundant internal evidence that the Edwin Smith 
papyrus, dating as it does from the seventeenth century b.c., 
is a copy, and only a partial copy, of a prototype very much 
earlier, and doubtless composed during the Pyramid Age 
(Dyns. IV-VI). The scribe to whom we owe this copy was a 
good penman, but he had no medical knowledge nor any 
particular interest in the book he was copying, as the numerous 
textual corruptions clearly demonstrate. The text comes 
to an abrupt end in the middle of a sentence, and the blank 
space on the back of the roll has been filled with magical 
texts and recipes of quite a different nature. 

Incomplete as it is, however the surgical treatise is long 
enough and full enough to provide us with a mass of new 
knowledge on the subject of Egyptian medicine. The docu- 
ments with which we have hitherto been familiar, the Ebers 
papyrus and the medico-magical papyri of London, Berlin, 
Leiden, Paris, California, and elsewhere, are all composed 
for the most part of prescriptions or recipes interspersed with 
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cliarms and incantations, and they provide very little informa- 
tion as to diagnosis, anatomy, or physiology. Certain sections 
of these papyri, however, have given us in a garbled and 
corrupt form passages of a nature similar to the contents of 
the Edwin Smith papyrus. Such is the section on the heart 
and its vessels in the Ebers and Berlin papyri, and the collec- 
tion of surgical cases on the final pages of the Ebers papyrus. 
The treatise on the heart occurs in the Edwin Smith papyrus, 
but most unfortunately on the only damaged part of the 
manuscript, so that its rendering becomes a matter of extreme 
difficulty. Had this passage been undamaged, it would have 
helped us to understand the corrupt and well-nigh unintelligible 
versions of it in the later documents. 

The Edwin Smith papyrus has supplied us with many 
new observations on anatomy and physiology. Of these 
perhaps the most interesting are the references to the brain. 
As an organ, the Egyptians apparently attached no significance 
to it ; the heart was believed by them to discharge the 
functions that are now known to belong to the brain. In this 
text, however, are recorded some observations on the brain 
itself.. It is recognized that the cerebral hemispheres are 
enclosed in a membrane (the dura mater). This fact could 
not have been learned from the process of removing the brain 
during mummification, because such removal was not 
introduced until the eighteenth d}'nasty, long after the 
composition of the Edwin Smith papyrus, or its prototype. 
Nor could the embalmers, who dragged out the brain piece- 
meal with a hook through a forced passage hewn in the 
ethmoid or sphenoid processes, be aware of its appearance as 
a whole. The remark, therefore, in the Edwin Smith pap}Tus 
that the brain is characterized by a series of convolutions, 
“ like those corrugations that form on molten copper,” must 
have been based upon the actual observation of the organ 
itself exposed by an extensive gash in the skull. Further- 
more, many interesting observations are made as to the 
effects of brain-injury ; the loss of control over various parts 
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of the body, the tension of the facial and other muscles, 
giddiness, and other manifestations. Professor Breasted, 
however, seems to be making too generous a claim for the 
medical knowledge of the Egyptians when he implies that they 
recognized such symptoms as proceeding from injury to the 
brain. They are ascribed in all cases to injury to the skull, 
and there is no hint that the brain in particular was known to 
be the ultimate cause of the observed effects. 

The observation (case 31) that injury to the spine may cause 
erectio, sometimes followed by emissio seminis, is interesting. 
This s3rmptom, however, is not, as Professor Breasted’s 
remarks would seem to suggest, confined to dislocation of 
the cervical vertebrae ; it may be, and often is, observed as 
resulting from injury to other regions of the spinal column. 

The great length and importance of this text and the many 
interesting points it raises for discussion tempt the reviewer to 
occupy far more space than he is entitled to ; consequently, 
it will be possible to mention only a few items. 

The peculiar idiom “ moor at his mooring-stakes ”, occurs 
in Case 3 and elsewhere in the manuscript. The meaning of 


this expression is explained in a gloss (2, 1-2) 


I s 



I 

I I I 



□ (2 I 
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o , which is translated 

by Professor Breasted (p. 139) : “ As for ‘ moor (him) at 
his mooring-stakes ’, it means putting him on his customary 
diet, without administering to him a prescription.” 

The reviewer, however, cannot help thinking that Professor 
Breasted has misunderstood the meaning of the phrase. 
Surely to moor a man to a stake is a metaphorical way of 
expressing the idea of confining or restricting. And although 
the word mtr may have the significance of “ customary ” in 
certain contexts, its usual meaning rather implies the notion 
of limitation by rule, restriction. To put a patient on his 
customary diet without prescribing any medicine is surely 
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tantamount to giving no treatment at all. The meaning 
rather appears to be that the circumstances in which the 
expression occurs are considered by the physician to be cases 
requiring treatment not by drugs, but by special diet. This 


is borne out by the usual interpretation of d ^ ^ ^ as it 

occurs in the medical texts. The word is quite rightly under- 
stood as “ prescription ” and it is used as a direct therapeutic 
agent for external application and as a dispeller of demoniac 
agents of illness when taken internally. For the cases in the 
Edwin Smith papyrus (all relating to wounds, fractures, or other 
injuries of external origin), the appropriate ° ^ 

are externally applied ointments or liniments. Professor 
Breasted is wrong in such cases in translating (lit. 

“ making ”) by “ administering ”, which implies an internal 
dose. In this text, to “ make a prescription ” means to 
prepare an external medicament. The implication, therefore, 
is that in the cases that are to be treated by “ mooring ” the 
patient “ to his mooring-stakes ”, external applications are 
of no use, and the patient’s health must be restored, not by 
his free and customary diet, but by a special restricted diet, 

ci ° must not be 


and that external medicines ^ 


used until sufficient improvement by the first method has 
been accomplished. 

In discussing the word § \\ _ (p. 381) reference 

/VVAiWA I 


is made to another herb, ^ \\ , and of the latter 

it is said : “it cannot be identified with any known plant.” 
In 1926, the present reviewer collected all the occurrences 
of this word in medical and other texts and suggested its 
identification with the herb Fenugreek [Trigonella fanxim- 
grcBCum, L.).^ 

The word (20, 16),^ is left untranslated, and is 

Q /wvw\ 1 1 1 


* Journ. of Eg. Archwology, vol. xii (1926), pp. 240-2. 

/wnaaa o 

“ In the papjTus the word is written in error /www 

[] AA/WV\ I I I 
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entered in the glossary as “ an unidentified drug Surely 
its identification with Cumin {Cuminum cyminum, L.) is well 
established. The word occurs very frequently in the papjTi 
Ebers, Hearst, Berlin, and London Medical, as well as in 
Leiden 343 {recto, 2, 13 ; verso, 4, 7). It was often replaced in 


<WWV\ AA/VW\ O 


Eamesside times by the Semitic word ^ 

w w 111' 

(e.g. Anastasi, iv, 8, 11). The older word, however, persisted 
and appears in Coptic as TAnen (Sah.), and -o-atigm (Boh.). 
In Case 11 occurs the word ^ P , “ cheeks ”. 

On p. 243, Professor Breasted states that “ it is a word which 
has been little understood ”, and proceeds to justify the 
translation in detail. In 1926, however, the present reviewer 
had already demonstrated the meaning of the word {Zeitschr. 
fiir ag. Sprache, Bd. 60, pp. 20-3), but no reference is made 
to this paper. 

In the g}'n8ecological prescription on the verso (20, 13-17), 
there are some points that occur to the reviewer as making 


the sense clearer. The word ^ here means quite 

literally “ stomach ” and is not used vaguely as a general 
term for “ abdomen ”, for sickness and nausea are common 
symptoms of the condition dealt with in the text. The 
abbreviation ^ (like in Ebers, 96, 11-97, 8) may 
mean either uterus, vulva or vagina ; in this case the last- 
named best suits the sense. The word ^ (line 15) 

here, as elsewhere, is “ uterus ”, and finally it would seem 
that (? (line 17) is a scribal error for A/\AA/v^ (p y 

“ pubes ” or the hypogastric region. (See Zeitschr. f. ag. 
Spr., Bd. 60, p. 22.) The passage may therefore be rendered 
somewhat as follows : — 

If thou examinest a woman suffering in her stomach, 
(because) the menses will not come to her, thou findest an 
obstruction in her vagina. Thou shouldst say concerning 
her, it is a clot (sn'w n snf) in her uterus ’ ” (i.e. at the 
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cervix uteri). The last line should be translated, “ anoint 
the pubes therewith frequently.” The internal prescription 
of w'am} grease and sweet ale, is clearly an emetic to relieve 
the sickness of the stomach, whilst the preparation of cumin, 
stibium and frankincense is rubbed on the lower part of the 
abdomen as an ointment to relieve the pain or pressure in 
the vagina. In the next prescription, there does not seem 
to be any warrant for the translation proposed for nfhwy 
(21, 1 ; otherwise expressed in Ebers, 95, 22), which here 
would seem to mean “ groins ”, and mnty is surely “ thighs 

Warren E. Dawson. 


Dictionary op the Nepali Language. With Indexes of all 
words quoted from other Indo-Aryan languages. By 
K. L. Turner. 12^ x 9|, pp. xxiii + 935. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., 1931. 

Professor Turner’s Nepali Dictionary marks a new departure 
in Indo-Aryan philology. We had formerly a long series of 
grammatical sketches and dictionaries of different languages, 
and Beames’ and Hoernle’s more comprehensive works ; 
we had Sir George Grierson’s monumental survey, we had 
Professor Bloch’s excellent analysis of Marathi, and numerous 
studies and articles by various scholars. But here, for the 
first time, we get an up-to-date examination of the vocabulary 
of an important Indo-Aryan form of speech from the view- 
point of the comparative philologist, with comparison of 
connected words in other languages of the family, including 
Komani. 

No less than 26,000 words have been registered, and since 
the vocabulary of most Indo-Aryan tongues is largely the 
same, the result is a preliminary etymological dictionary 
of the whole family. The use of the Nepali dictionary for 

' The identification of this drug will be the subject of a forthcoming 
paper by the reviewer. 
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that purpose has been rendered easy through the excellent 
indexes contributed by Mrs, Turner, who has, in this way, 
established a solid claim to our gratitude. 

Nobody could be better qualified to imdertake this much- 
needed work than Professor Turner. He is a comparative 
philologist of great distinction, thoroughly at home in modern 
methods, with a critical mind and a sound judgment which 
always enables him to distinguish between what is essential 
and accidental, and with a comprehensive knowledge of modern 
and old Indo-Aryan languages. 

His knowledge of Nepali is probably unsurpassed among 
Western scholars. For sixteen years he has been engaged 
in the study of the language. He has been through the 
available literature, and he has lived for years in the closest 
contact with men from Nepal as their trusted friend and 
comrade. Extensive material collected by the Rev. H. C. 
Duncan and Dr. R. Kilgour for the purpose of bringing out 
a Nepali dictionary has, with scholar-like unselfishness, been 
placed at his disposal, while distinguished Indians such as 
Pandit Dharanidhar Sharma Koirala, of the Government 
High School, Darjeeling, and Mr. Bodh Bikram Adhikari of 
Kathmandu have given him all the assistance in their power, 
and European scholars have given their advice on numerous 
details. 

The Nepali dictionary is therefore as complete and as good 
as is possible at the present stage of our knowledge, and it 
is an extremely important contribution, for which we have 
every reason for being thankful. And in this connection it is 
very gratifying to learn that we are also greatly indebted to 
the publishers, who have undertaken to bring out the work 
and taken the responsibility for the charges not covered by 
contributions from other sources. 

Nepali vocabulary is of a mixed nature. In addition to 
such words as are regularly descended from an old Indo- 
Aryan tongue, there are numeral loan-words. Sanskrit 
words have been borrowed over and over again, and it is 
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often possible to distinguish different strata of such loans. 
Numerous words have been assimilated from other Indo- 
Aryan speeches, and, through them, from Persian and Arabic. 
There is a certain amount of English words, introduced through 
Hindustani or direct. And there are also words of non-Indo- 
European origin, though it is a remarkable fact that the 
contact with the Tibeto-Burman tribes of Nepal, generally- 
speaking, has led^to the latter adopting the Aryan vocabulary 
and not vice versa. 

It is perhaps not superfluous to lay stress on this fact, 
because the same state of things has been prevalent through- 
out the linguistic history of India. And it is therefore often 
difficult to accept some of the derivations of Indo-Aryan 
words from non-Aryan, especially Austro-Asiatic sources 
which have been proposed in later times. Our experience 
with the roots of the Dhatupatha tends to make us cautious. 
To take an example, I am not as convinced as Professor 
Turner, s.v. Icero, that it has been proved that Skr. kadall 
“ plantain ” is an Austro-Asiatic 11 with two prefixes ka- 
and ta-. 

The entries have been arranged in the sequence of the 
Devanagari alphabet, the only sensible arrangement in the 
case of an Indo-Aryan language. That alphabet itself has in 
Nepal been better adapted to the actual pronunciation than 
is the case, e.g. in Hindi, in so far as silent short vowels are 
concerned. Here the extensive use of consonantal compounds 
and of the virama eliminates the difficulty sometimes felt in 
Hindi of deciding whether an inherent a is sounded or not. 

Professor Turner has followed, and enlarged, this more 
phonetic way of writing, and he has done right. As he himself 
justly remarks, his work is a Nepali and not a Sanskrit 
dictionary, and the actual pronunciation should regulate the 
spelling, and not the pronunciation of the Skr. prototypes of 
Nepali words. It may even be questioned whether it would 
not have been better not to make any exceptions whatever, 
at least in the transliterated words, e.g. to write e with a 
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diacritical mark instead of ya, dinu instead of dinu, etc. It is 
always something of a nuisance, especially in a book which 
will be largely used for quick reference by people engaged in 
other studies, to have to remember something about the 
pronunciation which is not immediately apparent in writing. 

In the introduction we get a highly interesting analysis 
of the position of Nepali within the Indo-Aryan family. 
The result is that “ Nepali appears to have belonged originally 
to a dialect-group which included the ancestors of Gujarati, 
Sindhi, Lahnda, Panjabi, and Hindi. In one particular it was 
closely associated with the most northern and western of 
these, namely Sindhi, Lahnda, and Panjabi ”. 

The last remark bears reference to the voicing of voiceless 
stops after dentals, e.g. in dade “ harrow ”, Immnu “ to 
tremble ”, hiro “ thorn ”. I am not sure that this feature 
points to a closer association with the northern and western 
languages than with Hindi and the central group. For, as 
justly remarked by Professor Turner, it is shared by Romani, 
and I think that he is right in considering Romani as an 
originally central language. In this connection it is worth 
remembering that Prakrit grammarians assert that -nt- 
sometimes becomes -nd- in ^auraseni. It is quite conceivable, 
or in my opinion probable, that the voicing of voiceless stops 
after nasals in ancient times extended farther eastward than 
would appear from the present state of things. The great 
influence exercised by Sanskrit and Sanskritizing Prakrit in 
the “ Middle Country ” has been an important factor in the 
development of Hindi. 

There is another feature, not expressly mentioned by 
Professor Turner, which seems to point to association with 
the central languages. In a large group of Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars, including Gujarati, Lahnda, Sindhi, and Panjabi, 
but not Hindi, intervocalic -n- appears as -n-, Nepali here 
marches with Hindi. 

The most important part of the book is, of course, the 
dictionary itself, whether we think of it as a practical hand- 
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book or as a record of what can be ascertained about the 
history and origin of individual words. 

The first thing which strikes the reader here is the great 
number of entries. There cannot be any doubt that all 
accessible sources have been exploited to make the dictionary 
as complete as possible. If the author had had the opportunity 
of spending considerable time in Nepal itself he would 
perhaps have been able to add something to the bulk. 
But it is not probable that the additions would have been 
considerable. 

Then it is an important feature of the dictionary that other 
Indo-Aryan languages have been very fully exploited and 
corresponding words quoted from them as far as they could 
be ascertained. I have already mentioned the importance of 
this feature for everybody who takes up the study of any of 
those languages. Professor Turner’s book will prove to be a 
useful and reliable guide towards the understanding of the 
origin and history of individual words. 

Above all, however, the book will be indispensable to those 
who want to study Nepali itself. And the rich selection of 
examples and proverbs will here be very welcome. 

It would serve no useful purpose to mention, in this place, 
such cases where one may feel unable to accept Professor 
Turner’s explanation of the origin of some words. Such 
instances are bound to occur in every etymological dictionarv, 
and it would have been more than a marvel if they were 
entirely missing in a pioneer work like Professor Turner’s 
dictionary. 

What is important with regard to the etymological part of 
the book is that here we have at last a handy work of reference 
where we can survey, at a glance, the material for recon- 
structing the history of each word, and also see how a 
scholar of great acumen and comprehensive intimacy with 
the whole field of Indo-Aryan philology would reconstruct it. 

It is a real pleasure to go through the pages of Professor 
Turner’s Nepali dictionary, and we put it aside with sincere 
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gratitude towards the author and towards Mrs. Turner, 
who did so much for rendering the use of the book easier. 

Sten Konow. 


Das Chung-Tsi-King (Sangiti-Sutta) des Chinesischen 
Dieghagama. Ubersetzt und mit Anmerkungen versehen 
von Siegfried Behrsing. Asia Major VII 1/2. pp. 150. 

This work by a scholar of Leipzig University, to the 
forthcoming issue of which I drew attention, as the author 
reminds me, in the JPTS. for 1927, will, I trust, be the 
harbinger of a whole series of similar works in comparative 
research. A beginning has now been made in printed editions 
of the Tripitaka : in the Shanghai recension in Chinese, and 
in the Japanese Takakusu-Watanabe edition. Assuming a 
steady continuance in these, we only need European or 
Asiatic scholars, expert in both Chinese and Pali, to open 
up for us, thus inexpert, their contents, in some tongue more 
widely known than is Chinese. The result may throw light 
on the dusk in Buddhist history obliterating the religious 
and ecclesiastical evolution that went on between the 
death of the Founder, “ our Sakiyan,” as this Chinese 
edition calls him, and, say, the first setting down in writing 
of the first part of the Milinda Questions (the, for me, only 
genuine talks that did actually take place). 

Here is neither space nor fit occasion to analyse Behrsing’s 
results, either the textual matter, or his own comments. 
I do but bring the work to the attention of readers. Nor 
am I over-optimistic, that even here we shall be beyond the 
tampering hand of the monastic editor, dressing up the 
manuscript at different times in a new vesture to suit changed 
values. That tvhich I should like to find is one of many such 
MSS. set down in writing by Defenders of the Man 
(^'^Sg^'lS'^^dins), who, dismissed for their conservative ideals 
concerning the 'purusa, the dtmd, in Asoka’s day, from the 
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Sangha, found their way, as living books, to China, learnt 
there both a new tongue and the art of writing, and wrote 
down what the Kathavatthu shows them trying to insist 
upon. Namely, that the man verily is, not merely as body 
and mind, and that the very man persists as founded upon 
Becoming (BJiavarn nissaya puygalo tiiihati). That which, 
in this work, I so far find is a composition which has undergone 
more editing than the venerable Sangiti of the Pali itself ! 
Thus, to take but one of a few instances : the central symbol 
of the Way, figure for the one long becoming of man’s life, 
is in this Chinese version split up into the usual (but later) 
eight “ parts In the Pali Sangiti, there is as yet no Way 
under the “ Eights ” ; there are eight Sammattas, or “ Fit- 
nesses ”, or “ Right Things To this extent then we have, 
in this most interesting venture, drawn a blank. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Ars Asiatica : XV, La Sculpture de Mathura. Par 
J. Ph. Vogel, Professeur a FUniversite de Leyde. 13 x 
11, pp. 131, pis. 60. Paris et Bruxelles : Les Fditions 
G. van Oest, 1930. 

Dr. Vogel returns, in this study, to a site which has always 
held for him an especial fascination, and at which he has 
carried out some of his most valuable work. 

The archaeological interest of the ancient Hindu city of 
Mathura, chiefly famous as the centre of the holy land of the 
Krisna cult, depends far more on its Buddhistic and Jaina 
relics than on those of Hinduism. Though monuments of 
Mauryan art are, in Dr. Vogel’s opinion, lacking, and though 
the products of Mathura — which exported images to other 
parts of India — cease in the sixth century a.d., perhaps as a 
result of the Hun invasions, it is uniquely rich in varied 
examples of the intervening centuries, especially in Kusana 
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sculpture. Most of the dated Mathura statues belong, in fact, 
to the reign of Kaniska and his dynasty, while the Gupta 
period is represented by some magnificent Buddha images. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Vogel has not felt justified in adopting 
a chronological classification of his subject, while he has the 
scientific scholar’s horror of being carried away by aesthetic 
arbitrariness. “ We decline,” he says, “ to adventure among 
the shifting sands of subjective preconceived ideas which 
pass too often under that name.” (In a similar spirit he 
recognizes frankly that the Mathura sculptures were by no 
means always artistic masterpieces.) 

His classification is, accordingly, iconographical. After a 
preliminary historical survey he treats, in successive chapters, 
of the sacred edifices of antiquity, and the relation to these 
of the existing remains ; of the images — Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, and dii minores ; of the bas-reliefs of legendary 
and Jdtaka scenes ; and of the different decorative motives ; 
concluding with a summary of the ground surveyed. 

On the vexed question of the origin of the Buddha image, 
the author, while inclining to the belief that the initiative 
came from the north-west rather than from Mathura, prefers 
not to dogmatize. “ A quoi bon s’a venturer dans les tenebres 
incertaines des origines ? ” He casts doubt, however, on the 
unlikely theory of a double origin, at Gandhara and Mathura. 
In general he is not at all averse to speculation along likely 
lines of inquiry, nor to suggestive questionings, for instance, 
as to the probability of Central Asian origins of certain details 
of the Kusana statues, and the degree of possible Greek 
influence on the Naga, Yaksa, and vase-carrier figures which 
are found among the Mathura sculpture. 

It would be difficult to praise this work too highly. Dr. 
Vogel’s sober, restrained manner of exposition, his complete 
absence of prejudice, his method of enriching his descriptions 
by literary allusions, and the solid foundation of scholarship 
on which his conclusions are based, give the study an impressive 
distinction and authority. 
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The plates are of high quality, and the production must 
rank as one of the finest of a fine series. 

J. V. S. Wilkinson. 


A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon. By 
Vincent A. Smith. Second edition. Revised by K. de B. 
Codrington. 11 x 9, pp. 238. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1930. £3 3s. 

No comprehensive work on Indian art can be expected to 
escape adverse criticism, and Vincent Smith’s well-known 
History, of which this is the first revised edition, has not been 
exempt from attack. Nevertheless, it is still deservedly 
regarded as a standard work, lucid, careful, honest, and 
unaffected. The author’s strength lay in his accuracy and his 
gift for clear summary rather than in criticism, and the 
reviser, Mr. Codrington, has rightly omitted a certain amount 
of critical matter. Though he has not attempted to bring 
the book completely up to date, he has made a number of 
minor changes and additions, and by skilful rearrangement 
and occasional abridgment he has made the book rather 
shorter and considerably easier to read. He is perhaps correct 
in holding that it would have been a mistake to overweight 
it with much additional detail, on the ground that the results 
of recent research have not yet been completely digested, 
but one cannot help wishing that he had broken his rule 
in the case of the more important revelations of late years. 
It would have been interesting, too, to have had references 
to such events as Mr. Longhurst’s identification of the subject 
of the great rock sculpture at Mavalivaram as the Descent of 
Ganga (see Arch. Surv. Ann. Report, 1924-5). 

This, like the first edition, is beautifully and profusely 
illustrated. Apart from its value as a summary, the book 
would be worth its price for its illustrations. Printing and 
format, too, have that distinguished quality which marks 
the productions of the Oxford Press. 

J. V. S. Wilkinson. 
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The Ball and the Polo Stick. By Mahmud ‘AeifI. 

8j X 5j, pp. 31. London : Luzac, 1931. 

The mathnawi “ Guy u Chaugan ” is a mystical love poem, 
Borrowing its imagery from the game of polo. It was written 
in 342 a.h. by the Harat poet Ma^^ud ‘Arifi. He received^ 
as he tells us, the appropriate reward of a polo-pony (chaugdni 
— another MS. reads aspi), in addition to 1,000 dinars from 
the prince, Sultan Muhammad, to whom he dedicated it. 
That the prince was a keen polo player is clear from the poet’s 
references : “ When he grasped the polo-stick the moon 
became his ball and the sphere his polo ground.” ; and the 
■choice of imagery was perhaps directed by the patrons, as 
well as, possibly, the poet’s taste. 

Fifteenth-century Persian poetry, with few exceptions, is 
most agreeable in small doses, to Europeans at least. “ Guy 
u Chaugan ” is short, its length being just over 500 baits, 
and it is pleasanter to read than most productions of its 
period, though its diction is deliberately artificial. Its fame 
is considerable, and manuscripts are fairly com m on, but it 
has apparently never hitherto been printed. 

Mr. Greenshields has examined fourteen manuscripts for 
the purpose of preparing this edition, but he has taken as his 
standard one of his own, dated a.h. 950, indicating by brackets 
lines which his copy does not include. He has rendered a 
real service to all who are interested in Persian by editing 
and publishing this text. 

J. V. S. W. 


1. Collection Emile Senakt. I. Chandogya-Upanisad. 
Traduite et annotee par Emile Senaet. 8 X 5J, 
pp. xxxii + 142. Paris : Societe d’Edition “ Les Belles 
Lettres”, 1930. 

The first volume of a new series is always of interest as 
indicating the lines it is to follow, and the Collection Emile 
•Senart has made a promising start with this translation found 
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among the papers of that eminent scholar. It was evidently 
made many years ago, and the notes in a number of cases are 
only indications of what was intended to be said ; but it is 
so sane and scholarly and brings out so well the primitive 
character of the thought that it is sure of a warm welcome. 
In only very few passages where it differs from Bohtlingk 
or Deussen, can it be said not to have improved on them ; one 
such is the translation of ndndtyaya at 4, 10, 3, by “ fecouds 
en dangers ” instead of “of various kinds ”, which is certified 
by 6, 9, 1, and suits the context better. But detailed criticism 
of a work left unrevised by its author is hardly fair and there 
would be nothing more to say if the editor had not attempted 
to make it into a suitable book for beginners by providing a 
transliterated text and indications of more modern views on 
certain points. If this was to be done at all, it should have 
been done far more thoroughly ; for, as it stands, it is far 
from being a trustworthy guide to the best of more recent 
work on the subject and may prove seriously misleading to 
novices accordingly. To take two points only, Senart’s 
interpretation of 4, 4, to 4, 9, has been superseded by Liiders’ 
brilliant exegesis (Berlin, 1922) and 1, 13, has been explained 
in detail by Faddegon {Acta Or., v, 177), yet neither is 
mentioned. 

On one passage I may be allowed to put in a plea for the 
traditional text. At 4, 2, 5, this edition prints anena=eva 
mukhena md=dld'payisya iti, being Bohtlingk’s emendation of 
. . . mukhendldpayisyathd iti, except that he probably 
divided md aldpayisya. The insertion of md is probably 
soimd, but is the omission of ihd right ? Bohtlingk’s motive 
was to be able to take the verb as the causative of lap, which 
would not be dtmanepada. But, in fact, the causative of lap 
is not attested with any degree of certainty either in the 
simple verb or in compounds till a very late date, the reason 
being perhaps the danger of confusion with the causative of 
li ; the use of lap for “ revealing ” a secret doctrine would 
be very remarkable and the verb does not appear elsewhere 
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in the Upanisads according to Jacob’s Concordance. Now the 
grammarians from Panini onwards do know a verb dlapayate 
from li and we need not presume that, because it is not 
found in extant literature, therefore they must have invented 
it. The meaning of the stock example jatdbhir dlapayate is 
uncertain, but I would suggest that the sense here is 
determined by alliyati “ be attracted to ”, in the old Pali 
phrase alliyati keldyati vandyati. The translation accordingly 
would be something like “ a fig for your presents, it is by this 
face that you would gain me over 

2. Grammaire Sanscrite. Par Louis Renou. 10 X 6|. 
Two vols., pp. xviii + 576. Paris : Librairie d’Amerique 
et d’Orient, 1930. 

It may seem odd that a grammar should be reviewed by 
one who has never penetrated the arcana of that science, but 
in the present case it has certain advantages. For M. Renou’s 
work is not much concerned with the elucidation of linguistic 
principles but endeavours rather to carry out a survey of 
classical Sanskrit in all its varying phases from the Sutra and 
Upanisad literature through epic and Buddhist forms to the 
pure classical state, so that it will appeal mainly to those 
who deal in texts which depart from the normal and is best 
judged by the profit they are likely to derive from it. Though 
necessarily owing much to Wackernagel, it is far from being 
a popular rehash of so much of his grammar as appeared in 
time. Besides exploiting a mass of secondary authorities, 
the author has read widely for himself, particularly in Buddhist 
Sanskrit, and has so arranged his material that there is not 
much difficulty in discovering what he has to say on any 
point, even if the need for compression has occasionally been 
detrimental to the clear expression of his views. I notice 
that he has made no use of the Kdmasutra, which has some 
interesting particularities, that he has hardly studied at all 
the philosophical literature which deserved fuller treatment 
and that he is sometimes sketchy and incomplete in matters 
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of syntax, but subject to these reservations his grammar is 
remarkably full and can safely be recommended as an 
invaluable storehouse of information to all who are engaged 
in editing or translating difficult texts. 

The further question arises how far it may be considered 
authoritative ; for ordinarily a grammar of so wide a scope 
would require a lifetime’s experience to be perfect. An 
uneasy feeling is first created by the number of passages 
which have been mistranslated or misunderstood (e.g., p. 107 
Buddhac. xi, 43, p. 115 Sitdtrtiya “ accompanied by Sita 
and one other ”, not “ two others ”, p. 175 Bhag. Gita ii, 5, 
p. 301 Kaut. Arth. i, 17, 4, p. 325 punarbhu not “ a married 
woman ” but “ a wife who has been married before ”, p. 462 
Divy. 334 (different and more nearly correct, p. 524), p. 508 
Sisupdla., ii, 31, p. 509 Divy. 55, p. 511 Jdtahimdld iii, 6, 
p. 525 Buddhac. viii, 65). Secondary authorities are not 
treated sufficiently critically and rare forms are accepted too 
readily from works whose text tradition is known to be bad 
(e.g. iks active and fravistr from the Buddhac., the old MS. 
having the grammatically correct forms). Altogether, I 
consider it would be advisable to check the references very 
carefully, before accepting an abnormal form or usage on the 
strength of statements made in this grammar. 

Two or three questions of detail may also be noted in case 
the book goes into a second edition. 

P. 95 and corrections, apasavya despite the PW I hold to 
mean primarily “ widdershins ”, the opposite of pradaksina, 
apa and pra denoting the respective magical effects of going 
round an object in these two ways. 

P. 121, aka, a mistake of mine recoils on my own head ; 
at Saundar., xiv, 48, divide krstddako (Pali kitthdda), not 
krstdd ako. 

Pp. 128 and 133, gerunds and infinitives in the passive. 
This question, it seems to me, depends mainly on the use 
with yd ; for that is the way in which the passive is. formed 
in the modern vernaculars and the usage can be traced back 
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to Middle Indian. The earliest use with the infinitive goes back 
to Gaudapada on the Sdmkhyakdrikds, and all the instances 
are negative except one interrogative, the nuance being of 
a thing which does not ordinarily happen or cannot be done. 
The only certain instance of the gerund that I know of is at 
Saundar., vii, 15, and, while the locution no doubt arose from 
an unmentioned agent being understood, yd here seems to 
me to have already lost all separate significance and the 
feeling is exactly the same as that of the modern passive. 
We know how these phrases started, and we know where 
they ended ; and in each case we have to decide what inter- 
mediate point had been reached. In my opinion the process 
had gone further than M. Renou would allow. 

P. 154, the use of svah for nau, Buddhac. viii, 43, should be 
recorded here. 

3. Les Fleurs de Rhetorique dans L’Inde : etude sur 

revolution des “ alahkara ” ou ornements stylistiques 
dans la litterature sanskrite. Par H. R. Diwekar. 
10 X 6|, pp. ii + 132. Paris : Librairie d’Amerique et 
d’Orient, 1930. 

4. Some Aspects of Literary Criticism in Sanskrit, or 

The Theories op Rasa and Dhvani. By A. Sankaran, 
M.A.,Ph.D. 10 X 6|, pp. XX -4- 161. Madras : University 
of Madras, 1929. 

The command of rhetoric is an essential part of the equip- 
ment of every great poet in whatever language he writes, 
and in none more so than in Sanskrit. If the history of 
Sanskrit literature is to develop from the annalistic stage to 
the critical, particular attention will have to be paid to the 
individual contribution and individual achievement of each 
writer in this respect. Mr. Diwekar’s short sketch of the 
evolution of the “ flowers of rhetoric ” from the Veda to 
Bharavi is therefore a step in the right direction. The worth 
of such a sketch depends mainly on the skill with which the 
examples are selected and discussed, and in this matter the 
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author has attained a large measure of success. His book 
will be found entertaining and instructive by all who enjoy 
Sanskrit poetry as literature, and this too, though it is marred 
by inaccuracies and a looseness of thought which cannot 
but aggravate a scholar. Thus in such a work we are entitled 
to expect a full command of the terminology of the 
Alarokarasastra and of the gradual development of definitions 
which corresponded to changes in the character of poetry. 
Yet we find the author repeatedly at fault ; for instance, 
the erroneous handling of arthdntamnydsa on p. 46, the wrong 
definition of dksepa illustrated by an example of arthdpatti 
on p. 90, or the complete misunderstanding of Bhamaha’s 
views on svabhdvokti and vakrolcti. Again his feeling for 
style is uncertain ; he accepts without hesitation the attribu- 
tion to Panini, the grammarian, by the Subhasitdvali of 
a verse illustrating arthdntamnydsa (a figure little used by 
early poets), which on the face of it must be many centuries 
later, and he refers (p. 122) to a verse as by Asvaghosa, which 
is a modern addition to the Buddhacarita barely a century 
old. His comparisons, too, are sometimes capable of improve- 
ment ; thus Kalidasa’s description of the lamps at Raghu. 
iii, 15, as hatatvisak and dlekhyasainarpitd iva is taken directly, 
not from Buddhac. i, 32, but from the description of the 
mourning women ib., viii, 25, a verse that was evidently 
famous, since Eajasekhara also quotes it. 

In chapter viii Mr. Diwekar plunges again into the inter- 
minable Bhamaha-Dandin controversy, to which his one serious 
contribution is the argument that Dandin knew Bharavi 
and that Bhamaha did not. He shows some ground for the 
former, but his argument on the latter point is worthless, 
as it depends on mistranslating duskrta as if it were duskara. 
Otherwise the chapter is full of special pleading and evades 
the essential issue that, as it is generally agreed that Dandin’s 
views are more primitive than those of Bhamaha, the burden 
of proof lies with those who maintain that Bhamaha is the 
older of the two. Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to lay 
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too much stress on the deficiencies of Mr. Diwekar’s work, 
which offers to a discriminating reader much that is of value. 

This last remark unfortunately is not applicable to the 
second work named above, a thesis from Madras, which 
despite its title has nothing to do with literary criticism 
but is a summary of the various theories which have prevailed 
in India on the subject of poetics. It shows considerable 
industry (though not enough, witness the dating of Subandhu 
to the beginning of the eighth century and of Asvaghosa, 
p. 49, apparently even later) and some original research, but 
no fundamental thinking. Mr. Sankaran, in fact, chose for 
his thesis a subject which is beyond the powers of any young 
student. If he had limited his book to one of the unpublished 
treatises he deals with, say that by Kuntala or by Bhoja, 
and had made a serious effort to reach the core of his author’s 
teaching, he might have obtained a good return from his 
reading and have produced a work which would have been 
really useful to scholars. 

5, 6. Keligionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch, zweite 
erweiterte Auflage. 14. Der Hinduismus. Von 
F. Otto Schrader, pp. vii, 87. 15. Der Mahayana- 
Buddhismus. Von M. Winternitz. 9^ x 6, pp. vi, 
88. Tubingen : J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebach), 1930. 

The original edition of the Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch 
is not available to me, but it is apparent from the publisher’s 
notices and internal evidence that the two parts under review 
are in reality new works. The names of the authors give 
sufficient guarantee for sound selection and scholarly transla- 
tion. The abimdance of the material made Prof. Schrader’s 
choice difficult, but he has covered the ground successfully 
by a selection half from Sanskrit, half from vernacular 
sources. If a Bengali might think his race’s contribution 
to the common stock of Hinduism would have been better 
represented by an extract from Caitanya than from 
Ramakrena, yet the latter has the advantage of bringing 
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the book down to modern times. Sanskrit scholars will note 
with interest and profit the author’s handling of well-known 
passages in the Svetdsvatara Up. and the Gita. Professor 
Winternitz’s anthology is mainly taken from the canonical 
literature (if I may call it so without being misunderstood) 
still extant in Sanskrit and gives an excellent idea of Mahayana 
Buddhism on all except the philosophical side ; though the 
latter could not be represented adequately within the limits 
set, its treatment would at least have been less one-sided, 
if a typical extract from the Lafikavatamsutm had been 
added. It is a little puzzling to find included an extract 
from Eamacandra Kavibharati’s Bhaktisataka, a work 
in which surely it is Hindu, not Mahayana, feelings that 
inform the Hinayana doctrines. 

E. H. Johnston. 


Beitr.\ge zur Kunde DES Irak-Arabischen. Von F. H. 
Weissbach. Zweite Halfte : Poetische Texte. Leipziger 
Semitistische Studien IV. 2. 9x6 in. Leipzig : J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1930. 

This volume is a continuation (pp. 209-357), with title- 
page and Introduction, of a work which appeared as early 
as 1908, containing stories and dialogues in the Arabic dialect 
of Northern Iraq, in italic type heavily charged with diacritic 
marks, and German translation. The concluding part con- 
tains verses and proverbs. In the Preface, the author 
accounts for the delay — for which the Great War was in part 
responsible — and explains the relation of his work to those 
of B. Meissner, whose Neuarabische Geschichten a us dem Iraq 
appeared in 1903. It would appear that both derived their 
material from one Arab, whose glosses on the material 
collected are often quoted, but not always certainly right. In 
the main the dialect differs in the pronunciation of certain 
vowels from that in use in Southern Iraq, which is treated by 
the veteran missionary Van Ess in his manuals ; and, indeed. 
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one who has familiarized himself with the pronunciation will 
easily understand many passages if he is acquainted with 
either the classical language or some dialect ; there are, however, 
a number of words and phrases which are peculiar to the region 
or occur in these materials, and it is to be regretted that the 
author has not collected these in a glossary, as was done by 
Meissner ; this would have been a valuable addition to the 
lists of plants, birds, diseases, proper names of men and women, 
etc., which are certainly meritorious. 

Herr Weissbach asserts that with the aid of his work and 
those of Meissner, the traveller in Northern Iraq will acquire 
more of the language in three months than he had been 
able to in two years. The capacity of acquiring a language 
differs so much with different people that we cannot take 
this statement au pied de la lettre ; the reviewer, however, 
knows by experience how very helpful such works can be, 
and Herr Weissbach’s industry is certain to prove serviceable 
to many who have occasion to visit the country where this 
dialect is in use, while Arabists will be grateful to him for a 
distinctly important addition to the literature of their subject. 

D. S. M. 


Indian Logic in the Early Schools. By H. N. Randle, 
M.A., Ph.D. Oxford University Press, 1930. 

Great merit accrues to Dr. Randle for his enlightened 
and enlightening work, which has formed a dissertation 
(with a very wide scope indeed) for the Ph.D. (Oxon.). It 
undertakes to “ interpret Indian logical doctrine in its 
historical development ”, and in this the author has been 
thoroughly successful. His studies are based on the pioneer 
editions of Indian Nyaya, issued by eminent pandits at the 
close of last century. Unreserved approval must be accorded 
to Dr. Randle for his strictly historical method, especially 
evident where he discusses the Sutras with regard to the 
origin of a doctrine and its final redaction, and also concerning 
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a first meaning of a designation of a system (e.g. Sankhya) 
and the later, specified application of it. 

Dr. Eandle is fully competent to deal with the technical 
terms, and he elucidates them with the knowledge of a 
“ Philosoph von Fach ”. In the light and with the help of 
his researches I find it a pleasure now to read, e.g. Gaudapadas 
Commentary on the Sankhya Karikas, instead of a guessing 
game and a struggle for explicit terms (even in spite of 
Colebrooke and Wilson !) 

We are now at last on firm ground and can appreciate 
the logic of the East to its full meaning. This is a deserving 
deed of the author not only as far as the East is concerned, 
but it will also beneficially affect the opinion of Western 
philosophers who are wont to speak of Indian logic as 
“ abstruse ”. 

It is certainly not an easy matter to deal with such a 
profound (“ dhamma gambhira duddasa ”, to use the language 
of the Pali Canon) subject as logic without becoming oneself 
entangled in its nets, which are the snares of the great trickster 
“ mind ”. Dr. Randle has avoided these very well, but his 
book is not easy reading. 

W. Stede. 


Vedic Vaeiants. a Study of the Variant Readings in the 
Repeated Mantras of the Veda. By Maukice Bloom- 
field and Feanklin Edgeeton. Vol. I, The Verb. 
(Special Publications of the Linguistic Society of America, 
University of Pennsylvania.) 10 x 7, pp. 310. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore printed, 1930. 

In course of time thousands of verses of the Vedic Samhitas, 
and especially of the Rg-Veda, came to be employed as 
mantras in the ever-multiplying rituals of the Brahman 
schools ; and the object of the present work is to study all 
cases where such quotations vary from the received text of 
the Samhitas. The materials from which it is constructed 
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are derived from Bloomfield’s monumental Vedic Concordance, 
and that lamented scholar himself had outlined it and begim 
the arrangement before death overtook him. The great 
task has now been brought to completion by Professor 
Edgerton, whose sound scholarship and unwearied industry 
have proved themselves fully equal to the labour undertaken 
by him. In the present volume we are given the first instal- 
ment of this interesting and valuable harvest, namely, an 
examination of the cases where the quotations from the 
Sarnhitas show deviations from the texlus recepti in their 
verbs. Naturally, not all the variations are of equal 
importance. Many are of little or no significance, being 
merely slips due to carelessness or inaccuracy of memory. 
But many are really of interest, inasmuch as they give forms 
that explain the sense — right or wrong — in which the ritualists 
using them understood the original Vedic passages ; for 
example, we sometimes find a subjunctive where the Vedic 
text has an unaugmented preterite, which our ritualists 
understood as an injunctive. Thus they throw much light 
on the ancient exegesis of the Veda. Others offer some 
interesting variants in vocabulary. Possibly a careful 
analysis of the whole material may reveal some divergences 
which will definitively carry us back to a time earlier than 
that when the text us recepti of the Veda in its present form 
were established ; of that we shall be able to judge when 
Professor Edgerton has completed the publication of his work. 

L. D. Barnett. 


Eine Kaschgarische Wakf-Urkunde aus der Khodscha- 
Zeit Ost-Turkestans. By G. Raquette (Lund Universi- 
tets Arsskrift. N.F. Avd. 1. Bd. 26, Nr. 2). 10 X 6J, 
pp. 24, 1 plate. Lund : Gleerup ; Leipzig, Harrassowitz. 
1930. 

This little pamphlet contains an excellent reproduction, 
text, and translation of a document purchased by the author 
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in Kashgar in 1914. The document is an interesting waqf 
dedication dated Safar a.h. 1073, a Horse year, i.e. Sept.- 
Oct. 1662. The name of the ruler at the beginning is Abu’l- 
Ghazi Yolbars Bahadur Khan Ghazi, of whom apparently 
not much is known. In form the document is a curious cross 
between the Mongol yarligh and the usual Arab waqfiya, 
and its style is singularly turgid and pretentious, so much so 
that parts of it are almost unintelligible. 

Linguistically the most interesting part is the list of officials 
to whom it is addressed. Among others are the “ tiimen 
begi, ming begi, yuz begi, aymaq begi, horAin begi ”, i.e. “ the 
chiefs of ten thousands, thousands, hundreds, aymaqs and 
hor^ins Aymaq is, of course, a Mongol word meaning 
properly “ tribe ”, but in modern times in Chinese Turkestan 
it is used rather in the sense of “ district ”. Whether in the 
seventeenth century it had acquired this meaning cannot be 
determined. Of horAin Dr. Raquette can make nothing. 
He mentions that it occurs in two other documents dated 
1050 A.H.-A.D. 1640 and 1088 a.h.-a.d. 1677, and that an 
old title Kh urchin begi is still remembered in Kashgar, though 
its meaning is forgotten. The word is, however, good Mongol, 
and means “ a district ”. It occurs in the Chiu Yung Kuan 
inscription (West side, 1. 2, Ut‘yiyin herein Mergen neret'u 
yehe ydn “ the great king of the Udyana district named 
Mergen ”) and is discussed at length by Pelliot (Les mots a 
H initiale aujourd’hui amuie dans le Mongol des XIII*^ et 
XIV® SiMes,” J.A., 1925, p. 220). The interesting point is 
that the initial Mongol h- which disappeared so early in 
Mongolia itself should have survived in loan-words in Turkish 
as late as the seventeenth century, and apparently even 
to-day. 


G. L. M. Clauson. 
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Essai de Grammaire Sogdienne ; Deuxieme Partie ; 
Morphologie, Syntaxe et Glossaire. By E. Ben- 
VENiSTE (Mission Pelliot en Asie Centrale ; Serie Petit 
in-octavo, Tome III). 9x6, pp. iv -f 241, 1 plate, 
2 maps. Paris ; Geutlmer, 1929. Ecs. 75. 

The pioneer of Soghdian grammar was Robert Gauthiot, 
and it is his name that the first part of this book bears. But 
Gauthiot was killed before he had done more than write the 
first draft of the chapter on the verb, and his mantle fell on 
the not unworthy shoulders of E. Benveniste, who has now 
at last brought the work to a conclusion after many delays 
in the printing. 

There is a tradition of thoroughness in Iranian philology, 
of which perhaps the finest example is Bartholomse’s Avestan 
dictionary, and this work is no exception. Soghdian is by 
no means an easy language to deal with, inflexion is in an 
advanced stage of decay, spelling is chaotic, and the alphabet 
is a profoundly unsatisfactory medium for conveying the 
phonetic system. 

These difiiculties the author has tackled manfully. Starting 
from the more elaborate framework of early Iranian grammar, 
he has shown how the Soghdian forms arise. The result is 
a grammatical framework which is intelligible even if not 
at first clear. Where phonetic forms are certain they are 
given, otherwise only transcribed forms. All the material 
at the author’s disposal has been carefully sifted and classified. 

The only defect is in the volume of the material. The book 
has been printing a long time, and much material already 
published was too late to be included ; more still remains 
unpublished, including the early Soghdian texts in the British 
Museum, which are of capital importance, and are understood 
now to be in course of publication. When all the material 
is available, a supplement will clearly be required, but the 
framework will no doubt stand true. 


G. L. M. Clauson. 
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Tataeische Texte. By Gotthold Weil. 9x6, pp. vi + 
186. Berlin and Leipzig : Walter de Gruyter and Co., 
1930. RM. 12. 

This book is a monument to one of the singularly few 
benefits which philology received from the Great War as 
part compensation for the many losses which it suffered 
therefrom. In 1916-17, a number of Eussian prisoners in 
Germany were induced to allow specimens of their native 
dialects to be recorded on the gramophone, and the present 
work gives the text and translation of forty-three records 
in the Tatar dialects published in the Lautbibliothek. 
Phonetische Flatten uni Umschriften hrsg. von der Lautabtei- 
lung der Preuss. Staatsbibliothek. The material falls into three 
parts : (a) songs, (b) prose texts including anecdotes, bio- 
graphical details, proverbs, etc., and (c) grammatical pieces, 
declensions, conjugations, etc. There is in each case a phonetic 
transcription, a transcription in the singularly unsightly 
Arabic orthography adopted by the Tatars themselves, and a 
translation with ample notes. The dialects included are 
primarily Kazan-Tatar, but also Misher and Bashkir. 

The texts throw a flood of light on the etjunology, grammar, 
and phonetics of these dialects, and will be of extreme use to 
future historians of the language. 

Phonetically perhaps, the most striking feature is the 
complete absence of any o- or d- sounds in the dialects 
recorded, the general prevalence olj- for y- as an initial, and 
in Bashkir the constant substitution of h for s. 

G. L. M. Clauson. 


g| ^ Han Wen Ts'ui Chen by 5 ^ Chai 

Li-ssfi (H. A. Giles). Chinese texts collected by Sir 
James H. Stewart Lockhart, K.C.M.G. lOJ x 7|, 
6 leaves + 188 pages. Commercial Press, Shanghai, 
[1931]. S2'50 Mex. 

This well-printed and attractive book contains the Chinese 
texts which imderlie the passages published by Professor 
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Giles in the prose volume of his Gems of Chinese Literature, 
1923. It has been compiled, as the Publisher's Preface 
states, by Sir James Stewart Lockhart. The labour of 
compilation must have been very great, as Gems rarely 
gives any reference beyond the author’s name, and it will 
be generally regretted that Sir James's modesty has kept 
his own name off the title-page. He has, however, earned 
the great gratitude of all students of Chinese and of all who 
know enough Chinese to be able to add to their enjoyment 
of Professor Giles's spirited versions by comparing them with 
the originals. Not every writer of a volume of popular 
translations from so difficult a language as Chinese would 
welcome the publication of the originals ; but Professor 
Giles naturally has little to fear from the ordeal, for which 
indeed he has almost asked, writing in his original Preface 
to Gems, “ I have kept verbal accuracy steadily in view, so 
that the work may be available to students of Chinese in 
one sense as a key.” In comparing half a dozen of the versions 
with the originals as here printed one is struck continually 
with the accuracy and skill with which the translation is 
done in a form palatable to the ordinary English reader, 
and only a few trifling discrepancies have been noted : 
“ To see oneself is to be clear of sight ” (p. 3) g Mi ^ ^ 
P (p. 2) ; — "T (P- omitted (p. 106) ; “ A man 

who does not work, suffers, etc.'" (p. 153) — ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(p. 110), where the point seems to be that if even one man 
does not work, some one is sure to suffer in consequence. 
In the same passage some thirty words are polished off with 
“ and the thing is done ” ; and the contrast between icu 
and ^ u'en is surely very different from the contrast of 
“ might ” and “ right ”. Wu Tsung, of all people, would 
not have publicly stated that the military operations of his 
ancestors were other than right. “ New words these ! ” 
(p. 279) ^ ^ -till ® (P- 197) ; and one or two more. 

The Chinese texts are clearly and correctly printed and in 
every way admirably suited for use either in an armchair 
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or at the serious student’s desk, and the low price should 
help to make the book exceedingly popular. The collection 
includes too the pieces which were dropped out of the new 
edition of Gems. To the small list of misprints may he added 
^ ^ (p. 3) for ^ (p. 169) for and the omission 

of iS (P- 41, and in the English). The pieces on pp. 57, 8 
should be transposed. But the misprints seem really to 
he very few. 

In conclusion it is very much to be hoped that this welcome 
prose anthology may soon be followed by a book of verse, 
giving in the same way the originals of the second volume 
of Gems. 

A. C. M. 

User den Yokalismus der ersten Silbe im Jurak- 
SAMOJEDiscHEN. Anhang : Beobachtungen fiber den 
Yokalismus der ersten Silbe im Ursamojedischen. By 
T. Lehtisalo. 9i X 6, pp. 123. Helsinki : Suomalais- 
Ugrilainen Seura. 1927. Fmk. 75. 

Some time ago a work by T. Lehtisalo appeared called 
Vher den vokalismus der ersten silbe im juraksamojedischen.^ 
The said work, about which I am going to give some 
particulars and to which I will add some remarks, is 
the first result of the linguistic studies, which the author 
has undertaken, founded on material collected among the 
Samoyedes during the years 1911-12 and 1914. It was then 
that he studied the Yurak-Samoyede language in North 
Kussia and Western Siberia. As every new work touching 
these languages, so little known, always naturally awakens 
interest, there is the more reason to mention the book. I 
presume that Castren’s research work is known to the reader, 
but all the same for the sake of those who are not familiar 
with Ural linguistics I mention that, among others, H. 
Paasonen in Beitrage zur Jimiischugriscli - samojedischen 

1 In the series “Memoires de la Societe Finno-ougrienne LVI ”, 
Helsingfors, 1927. 
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lautgeschichte (1912-17) and E. N. Setala in Uber art, umfang 
und alter des stufenivechsels im Jinnischiigrischen und samo- 
jedischen (Finnisch-ugr. Forschungen XII) as well as myself 
in my Samoyede research work have late dealt with important 
phases of the phonetics of the Samoyede languages. Without 
further remarks I now pass on to Lehtisalo’s book. 

The purpose of his work is chiefly, by the help of different 
Yurak-Samoyede dialects, to explain the character of the 
primary Yurak vowels in the first syllable. In an appendix 
the author tries also to explain the primary Samoyede vowels. 
The Yurak material was principally collected by Lehtisalo 
himself, the rest, however, is based chiefly on Castren’s 
material and the materials published by myself. 

to his method of research it is in conformity with the vowel 
research applied earlier by the Fenno-Ugrian philologists. 
Consequently it is quite natural that his plan is clear and 
distinct. Meanwhile we must here put in an important 
reservation. As Lehtisalo’s material has not been published 
completely, we can only, when judging of his work, take into 
consideration the material he gives in his book and only judge 
of the value of the conclusions he arrives at from the said 
material. This is a point of view always to be considered 
when we have to do with research about the history of sounds 
of a similar kind. 

While the limited material renders it more difficult to 
judge of the work, we can yet state that the author does not 
always succeed in convincing us of the correctness of his 
conclusions. It is just on account of the limited, yet specially 
selected, material, that one can, for instance, be sure of the 
fact that the half-long vowels did not exist in the primary 
yurakian. First of all we find that the said vowel does not 
in a single case occur regularly as half-long in all dialects, 
but that in some it is short, in others long, and in some others 
it is alternately half-long and long. In some cases the vowel 
occurs in all the examples, among others in words with half- 
long o before h, which proves that this is of secondary kind. 
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Castren already points out in his Grammatik der Samqjedischen 
Sjyrachen (p. 4) that it is just an h which has a shortening 
influence on the previous vowel. The loan-words given in 
the book in proof of the theory are of a recent date and 
indicate that the occurrence is not old. 

In this connection I must comment upon the order in which 
some of the occurrences are given. Both short, half-long, 
and long vowels, as well as quality-gradations, have been 
treated in the first section of the book, and yet the author 
has placed the chapter at the end, where he speaks about 
quantity-gradations. The said chapter ought rightly to have 
been included in the first section. 

The conclusions at which the author arrived I consider as 
far as they concern primary Yurakian vowels — ten in number 
— to be principally correct. However, I beg to remark that 
the author has not in a sufficient degree taken into considera- 
tion the liquid consonants and their influence on the vowels. 
He ought to have done so on account of the said consonants 
not all belonging to the primary Yurakian, their influence on 
the vowels thus being partly of a comparatively late date. 
The same remark may be made against his way of bringing 
together within this part of the investigation of loan-words 
of different age. A more exhaustive study of old Turkish 
loan-words, for instance, would, I am sure, have given a very 
good result. 

The latter part of the first section of the book is devoted to 
the Yurakian qualitative vowel gradations. To begin with, 
the author tries to eliminate some secondary occurrences. 
Then he proceeds to a description of gradations, which 
according to his opinion are primary Yurakian. Castren 
has already mentioned the former {Grammatik, p. 38), which 
fact ought to have been noted. The latter gradation Castren 
has also dealt with, at least in some places. Yet it is probable 
that the author, on account of his extensive material, has 
succeeded in pointing out a great many vowel-gradations, 
occurring in the first syllable of primary Turakian. 


JRAS. OCTOBER 1931. 
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They remind one in a very high degree of similar gradations 
observed in a number of Fenno-Ugrian languages. However, 
we want here to express a conjecture that a more thorough 
sifting of the material, for instance concerning the one- 
syllabled words, will lead to the elimination of a great number 
of supposed gradations. In some cases only a couple of 
instances have sufficed for the author to launch his theory 
about original vowel gradation. In this he has followed the 
custom practised by some Fenno-Ugrian philologists 
immediately to take these instances as proofs of this gradation, 
which by many have been considered to belong to the con- 
sonantal gradation. Castren’s Grammatih already shows 
that other ways of explaining the matter exist. 

The second part of the book treats of the first-syllable 
vowels in primary Samoyede. Starting from results reached 
in the first part, the author has attempted to throw light on the 
vowels in the primary language. As was to be expected, he 
has done his work too much under the influence of the 
Samoyede language, which he himself studied, and conse- 
quently has treated the four others too superficially. Not 
having, for instance, been able to consult my unpublished 
material, he has drawn his conclusions from a rather one- 
sided Yurak-Samoyede point of view. A deeper knowledge 
about the other Samoyede languages, however, changes the 
aspect in a vital way. In view thereof, this part of the book 
is to be looked upon as a reliable collection of examples from 
the different languages. It will be of great value, as it has 
been compiled with great judgment. Meanwhile the final 
result is sure to be a different one when all the new material 
is accessible. In some places we also notice that the author 
has not at all attempted to explain things which would 
have offered great difficulties, such as primary Yurakian *d. 
According to my view he has also in this part not been critical 
enough when stating vowel-gradations in the primary 
Samoyede language, which gradations can by no means be 
looked upon as such. This question in full must wait for its 
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final solution until all the Samoyede languages have been 
subjected to an equally thorough research as the Yuraldan 
has been by the author. 

Consequently it is our chief duty here to state that the 
author has collected a valuable linguistic material during 
his laborious travels for many years ; his material throws a 
clear light upon the language of the Yurak-Samoyedes. He 
has made use of this material in a way worthy of our apprecia- 
tion by explaining the vowel system of the difEerent Yurak- 
Samoyede dialects, and done useful preparatory work for the 
purpose of throwing light upon the history of the other 
Samoyede languages. 

Kai Donner. 


A Sumerian Palace and the “ A ” Cemetery at Kish, 
Mesopotamia. Part II. By Ernest Mackay, with a 
preface by Stephen Langdon. 13 x 11, pp. 65-215, 
42 plates, 1 map. Field Museum -Oxford University 
Joint Expedition. Bertold Laufer, Curator of Anthro- 
pology, Editor. Chicago, 1929. 

From Professor Langdon’s short preface of sixty-six lines, 
we learn that the volume contains the first publication of the 
architectural discoveries and the rich Sumerian archaeological 
treasure recovered at Kish. The site is an important one, 
not only on account of its extent, but also for its technical 
details, the arrangement of the passages and chambers, the 
articles of art and utility found in the ruins and the earth 
with which they were mingled. To these must be added the 
extensive cemetery which probably marked it out as a sacred 
tract — as, indeed, is still more emphasized by the twin 
temple-towers seen in one of the pictures. 

It is needless to say that the forty-two plates which the 
work contains give a large number of photographs and 
diagrams — pictures which enable us to estimate the thorough- 
ness of the work done and the industry of those engaged in it. 
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Two plates are devoted to the plan of the palace “ Z ”, ten 
to twenty-eight views of the ruins, and one plate has a 
couple of very successful restorations. The reproductions 
of the exceedingly ancient inlaid work show how far the 
artists of Kish had progressed in the third millennium b.c., 
and afford material for comparison with similar work produced 
in other Babylonian cities. Especially noteworthy is the 
rectangular plaque in the middle of plate xxxv. The pieces 
of shell used for the inlay seem to have been cut straight 
without much attempt at modelling. The forehead and the 
nose are not quite in a straight line, but the right arm shows 
hardly any curve at all. The right (?) leg, on the other hand, 
is free from stiffness, though rather clumsily carved. The 
tendency to the nose forming a straight line with the forehead 
in these inlaid plaques may have originated the bird-like form 
of the heads in relief found on some of the carved stone objects 
from Lagas and elsewhere. Other needful details of the 
figure in this particular case are engraved on the white inlay 
to complete the work. With regard to the costume of this 
figure — possibly the king at the time the plaque was produced 
— he wears a beard, his hat curves outwards and upwards, 
making a broad flat crown, and his coat has a long skirt 
behind reaching almost to the ankle. The head-dress of 
No. 3 on plate xxxvi has the same form, and the clothing of 
the figure thereon was probably very similar. 

Passing over plates xxxvii-xl, which show objects from 
the palace “ A ” and from Greek burials, copper tools and 
implements, hairpins, needles, spindles, etc., we come to a 
series of very interesting archaic cylinder-seals, photographed 
from excellent impressions. The designs vary from mere 
symbols or ornaments to complicated representations of men 
and animals struggling together, and forming a symmetrically- 
arranged frieze in which their bodies cross or, when distinct 
and separate, assume graceful and well-balanced attitudes 
and arrangement. As is usual in this class of artistic objects, 
the human figures are grotesque, but some of the animal- 
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forms are good. No. 8, which has an inscription, shows a 
man (the arrangement of whose hair is striking) holding up 
two bulls by placing his hands under their chins. Like others, 
there is great fullness of detail. On plate xlv there are depicted 
models of a two-wheeled and a four-wheeled chariot, fragments 
of what looks like scale-armour, with other things in clay. 

It is needless to say that at this primitive period the builders 
of Kish were much less advanced than those of later date. 
The bricks used were plano-convex, and the curved side was 
set uppermost. They seem never to have been inscribed, and 
only in special cases were they “ thumb-marked ”. The 
mortar was made of mud, and was of a better quality than 
the material of the bricks. As the latter were unbaked, 
the mortar united with the bricks so closely that it is often 
difficult to separate them and bricks which can be detached 
from the mass are rare. 

With regard to the plan of the palace “ A that shows, 
as usual, a number of chambers or passages arranged round 
a courtyard. Some of the chambers have the remains of 
brick paving, and it seems probable that they were all paved. 

A good idea of the present state of the ruins is obtainable 
from the photographic views, and one has to admit that 
Mr. Mackay is right in describing the work as being rough. 
Judging from the views of the architectural remains at Niffer 
(probably the Biblical Calneh in the land of Shinar), the 
buildings there were much better built — the bricks were 
superior, and the courses of the work carefully laid, though 
J. P. Peters, the director of the excavations there, states that 
nothing in the ruins seemed to be really well centred. It is, 
therefore, doubtful whether the architects and builders any- 
where in early Babylonia were so scientific as those of Lagas, 
the place where “ the architect with the rule ” and “ the 
architect with the plan ’’ were found. 

Among the most interesting pictures from an architectural 
point of view are those showing the stairway on plates xxiv 
and XXV, the recessed flanking tower on plate xxv, the short 
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row of columns depicted on plate xxvi, the pillared hall on 
plate xxvii, the massive buttresses on plate xxviii, and the 
column of specially-formed bricks on plate xxxii. 

The two restored views of the palace show how it must 
have looked when it was the residence of the ruler of Kish, 
and the Assyrian relief from Khorsabad on the same plate 
forms a good basis for comparison. But is this relief, with 
its three towering walls with turrets (three of them adorned 
with gigantic stags’ antlers) situated on high ground, a 
Babylonian structure ? 

Professor Langdon’s introduction gives the needful 
chronological details. He regards the ruins as belonging to 
the time of Kug-Bau and Ur-Ilbaba, of the third and fourth 
kingdoms of Kish (2943-2753 b.c.). This is the period, he 
says, to which the mass of Sumerian pottery, copper tools 
and weapons, ornaments, and seals must be assigned. The 
last rulers of Kish, however, did not occupy the spacious and 
stately palace of their ancestors. But “ it was already a 
ruin in the days of Ur-Ilbaba and Sargon ”, the renowned 
Sarru-kin of Agade or Akkad. It is interesting to note that 
this was the city Kug-Bau (I prefer the transcriptions Kus- 
Bau or the old reading Azag-Bau), the woman wine-seller, 
seems to have founded, thus becoming its first ruler. She is 
said to have reigned 100 years, at the end of which period 
the overlordship passed to Akshak, but the dominion soon 
passed back to Kish, for her son succeeded her on the throne 
in the end. 

A most interesting book, a credit to Professor Langdon, 
Mr. Mackay, and their helpers, as well as a lasting monument 
to Mr. Herbert Weld, of Lulworth Castle, and the Field 
Museum of Natural History, who supplied the funds. 

T. G. Pinches. 
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Die Haupttypen der Sumerischen Beschworung, liter- 
AEiscH UNTERSUCHT. Von Adam Falkenstein. X 6|, 
pp. viii + 104. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1931. 

From the cover we learn that this is vol. i of the new 
series of Leipzige Semitische Studien, founded by H. Fischer 
and H. Zimmern, edited by B. Landsberger and H. H. 
Schseder. The subject of the monograph was suggested to 
the author by Dr. Landsberger. The author gives full credit 
to those who have helped him, naming among them our 
Professor S. Langdon very prominently. 

It was recognized many years ago that the titles (generally 
the first line of the first tablet of the series) with the colophons 
and catch-lines, were most useful in showing to what series 
any incantation-tablet belonged. Notwithstanding the useful 
work of Professor Bezold in this direction, much still remained 
to be done, and the author in this book tries to fill up the gaps. 

The first part of the book deals with the texts according to 
the classes into which they may be divided. Those referred 
to here are the series Ki d. Utu-kam, in which prayer and 
incantations are mingled ; the numerous incantations 
contained in the medical texts ; rare incantations with special 
application, as, for example, the series “ Brick-god ” {d. Sig.). 
He was apparently the god of construction, and was also called 
Kulla. 

Other series are the “ Incantations of the Deep ”, and the 
few Sumerian paragraphs in the “ wild series ” in Craig’s 
ET (Religious Texts), and probably elsewhere. In this 
particular inscription the paragraphs are mainly Semitic — 
there is one Sumerian paragraph on the obverse, and there 
was probably more than one on the reverse. Three other 
classes have been only partly taken into account. 

Other sections of the monograph deal with the super- 
scriptions and other indications of the contents of the texts, 
and there are notes upon their history, etc. The second 
part of the work treats of the different tj’^es of the incantations 
— “ the legitimation type,” “ the prophylactic type,” “ the 
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Marduk-fia type,” a variation of the same, and “ the 
consecration type Lists of the texts under these headings 
are given, and the monograph ends with examples of the types 
as shown by the various formulae incorporated therein. In 
the list of headings is a number dealing with the exorcising 
of evil spirits {udug hul-gala), etc. The “ legitimation- 
phrases ” are illustrated by those lines containing the words 
Mae lu-tutu sanga-mah Enhiga-men, “ I am the man of 
incantations, the supreme priest of Ea,” and this is followed 
by the words “ the lord has sent me 

On the whole the monograph is well put together, with a 
wealth of detail. References to former workers in this field 
of research, and to their books, are numerous. 

Though devoted to the incantations of the Sumerians, 
those of the Akkadians are not neglected. The author notes 
their differences and states that, in the case of the latter, 
“ the powers attacked are no longer the colourless ndug- 
embodiments, but living, sharply-outlined demons (lamastu) 
or unpersonified powers (as, for instance, the series nam-erim- 
burruda, used against mamitu or untoward fate). Others 
are directed against magic or against ill-omened visions. 
Babylonian magic also undertook what may be called attack 
or defence, as, for example, love-charms. The author describes 
Akkadian incantations as being shorter, more pregnant, and 
more realistic than the Sumerian. They are connected 
occasionally with prayer. 

The references to text-books upon the subject might have 
been more complete with advantage. The author says that 
those which he does not give will be found in the Zeitschrift 
fur Assyriologie — a periodical in many volumes. He would 
have earned our thanks, however, if he had filled the blank 
space at the end (three-quarters of a page) with a selection 
of those absent references. 


T. G. Pinches. 
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Egyptian Civilization, its Sumekian Okigin and Real 
Chronology, and Sumerian Origin of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs. By L. A. Waddell, LL.D., C.B., C.I.E. 
9 X pp. XX + 223, with 21 plates, 97 text illustra- 
tions, and 2 maps. London ; Luzac & Co., 1930. 

This is an attractive book, mainly on account of the amount 
of research which it shows and the theories advanced. It is 
full, moreover, of interesting and instructive pictures. 
Whether the author has proved his theories or not I must 
leave the reader to judge. Many portions of the book I 
have not only read, but also studied. I wish that I could 
say that I am convinced. 

The book, however, as I have said, is full of pictures. There 
are five plates of Babylonian characters and Egyptian 
hieroglyphs compared ; a plan of early Egj’ptian tombs ; 
labels from the Menes tombs in Egj-pt ; good photographs 
of Indus Valley seals (plates iv, v, xi, and xv) ; half-tone 
and outline pictures of Man-istusu ; a long plate of 
comparative transcriptions ; Naram-Sin's stele of victory 
and his portrait in relief ; Nar-Mer's slate-palette of victory ; 
the tomb of King Dudu at Abydos, etc. As will be seen from 
these details, this book covers a wide extent of ground — 
wider, in fact, than anyone would ever have suspected for 
the great rulers of the Euphrates Valley. That the civilization 
of Babylonia may have had its origin much farther east has 
already been suggested, owing to the statements of Berossos 
that creatures came forth from the sea to teach the 
Babylonians agriculture and the arts of civilization. There 
is no reference to Eastern visitors, however, in Berossos, and 
as he wTote more than 2,000 years ago, any ruler whose 
territory or influence had extended to India on the east and 
to the west of Egypt on the west would certainly have been 
remembered, nor do I know any tradition to that effect at 
such an early date. So wide a domain would have been 
something to be proud of, and its ruler’s renown would 
certainly have endured until classical times, and therefore 
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to the present day. It is not merely necessary that Indian 
records should contain references to territory in lands far 
to the west, but it is also needful that rulers of Sumer and 
Egypt should claim dominion over India. 

Apparently these statements of dominion over Mesopotamia 
(Sumer) come from the seals found in the Indus-valley. 
The text given on pi. iv. No. 10, consisting of nine characters, 
is transcribed by the author as follows : — • 

Umun-7nan a-ha mar sha-ga-ni bara gu-edin-ash. 

Over lord-Companion Aha the son of Sha-Gani, the Pharaoh 
in Edin land. 

The next is given as follows : — • 

Shag-man ma-anshu bara gu ag-du-ash. 

Under King-Companion Manshu, the Pharaoh of Edin (or 

Agdu) land. 

I should say that the first character in each case was the 
same — two variant forms. Also I should not read it iimun, 
as it looks like the Sumerian sa or sag, meaning “ heart ”. 
I should likewise fear to read the character with a certain 
resemblance to amar as mar, and to translate it “ son ”. The 
words for “ son ” in Sumerian are ibila and dumu (or duivu) — 
mdru, “ son,” is Semitic, to all appearance. To each four 
of the twelve identical upright strokes which express the 
next word a different value is given. To this I have no 
objection — ^the Ass}to -Babylonians were rather prone to this 
kind of thing, but arranged as they are, as though to express 
the number “ 12 ”, this seems imlikely. Passing over Sagani 
for Sargani, we come to the Sumerian character bara. This, 
like its Semiticized form parakku, generally means 
“ sanctuary ”, but as it might stand for the dweller at a 
sanctuary, the equivalence with “ pharaoh ” is not impossible. 
The Egyptian Pir-‘6, however, is two words, and is said to 
mean “ great house ” — it has been compared with “ Sublime 
Porte ”. 

In ma-anshu the comparison with the Sumerian ansu or 
ansi, an ass’s head, is striking, but the character for “ ship ”, 
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■ma, which precedes it, seems doubtful. The place-name 
Gu-Agdu also seems to be risky. Apparently the author puts 
this forward as a shortened form of Agade, “ Akkad.” 

There are several of these inscriptions, all couched, as Dr. 
Waddell shows, in a similar form. In one of these a-ha 
becomes a-ha-men, the a replaced by ii, written on the body 
of the fish-hieroglyphic representing ha. In the next example 
this u appears above the same hieroglyph, the curved ends 
downwards. In this text men differs, being the picture of a 
tongue (apparently) crossed by diagonal lines. The characters 
transcribed as ag-du (see above) also differ considerably from 
those so transcribed in the previous texts. This Aha{}.)-meti 
is described in the translation as being “ The Gut In the 
next example the same A-ha is transcribed as s'u-ha, “ son 
of the Goth Gin.” 

These renderings may be right or they may be wrong, 
but time will show. They are very ingenious, and exhibit 
remarkable skill in their comparisons with the outline 
Sumerian forms. But the hieroglyphs on p. 189 would have 
nonplussed most people. And then the varying values — how 
they must have puzzled the ancient readers of these texts 
in the Valley of the Indus. 

As a confirmation of a certain connection between Sumerian 
and Egyptian, however, it may be noted that there are two 
undoubted comparisons which may be made. These are 
»->f- _^y, in Sumerian mu-anna, “ name of heaven,” 

which is used for “ year ”, and the Egyptian £, ronpet, 

“ year,” with a punning reference to the Egyptian ran pet, 
“ name of heaven.” In this there is no likeness between the 
Assyro-Babylonian sign-group and the Eg}^tian hieroglyph. 
In the case of >-»y- -E:y<f-y, Asari, one of the names of 

Merodach, and the Egyptian jj Wasiri, Osiris,” on the 
other hand, there is both identity in the characters and likeness 
in the name. Asari, it may here be noted, is not so much 
like Wasiri as it ought to be if one was borrowed from the 
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other, and that being the case, it is probable that the Egyptian 
scribes copied the Sumerian group owing to the chance 
likeness between the names of the chief god of their respective 
pantheons. It may be noted that during the latest period 
the Wa or IFo or 0 of Wasiri or Osiris seems not to have been 
pronounced. The Babylonians heard the name of Osiris as 
Siri, and it appears as Ser in Serapis. The differing vocaliza- 
tion of Osiris also seems to prove that it is not the same name 
as the Sumero-Babylonian Asari. 

On pp. 150-3 is given a list of Sumerian or early Aryan 
kings “ from Rise of Civilization to Kassi Dynasty, c. 
1200 B.c.”. These kings number about 104, and begin with 
“ Ukisi of Ukhu City or Udn, Uduin or Odin, Indar, Induru, 
Dur, Pur, Sakh, Sagaga, Zagg, Gaur, or Adar”. He reigned 
thirty years (3378-3340 approximate), and his Indian List 
names are given as Ikshvaku or Indra or Sakko or Puru 
(-ravas). The other kings of this list have fewer names 
(rather more than half of them only one). 

Gaiir is given in the Weld-Blundell Prism (col. 1, line 43) 
as the name of a king of Kis (Oheimer). Professor Langdon, 
who has edited this text, points out that Gaiir (the reading 
is doubtful) corresponds with the Evexius of Alexander 
Polyhistor, and the Evrjxios of Syncellus, which Gutschmidt 
corrects to Ev-q^opo^ (see The Weld-Blundell Collection, 
vol. ii, p. 9, footnote 3). The character ga or mal (supposing 
the Greek transcription to be correct) possibly ought to 
have the character on inside it, and in that case it would be 
pronoimced Ajtui or Awa, Erne or Ewe, and this would give 
the first two syllables of Euechoros. His successor was, 
according to this text, Kulla-Asnanna-bela, which the Greek 
copyist-scribe has reproduced as Khomasbelos. In this it 
seems clear that Khoma ought to be Kholla, the Greek A A 
having been united, thus forming M, whilst the syllables 
anna have disappeared. The bi or he of jStjAo? is doubtful 
in the Babylonian text, but the Greek shows that this reading 
is possible and even probable. Dr. Waddell’s successor to 
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Ukusi or Gaur, etc., is “ Azag Ama Basam or Bakus, Tama 
Mukhla, Gin, Gan or Kan or Nimmirud His reign is given 
as twelve years. 

Noteworthy is the author’s rendering of Hammu-Rabi’s 
name as “ Great Lotus ”. The Babylonians rendered it as 
Kimta-ra'paUum, “ my family is widespread,” or the like. 
This is undoubtedly incorrect — ^it probably means “ (the god) 
‘Amm is great ”. Though he belonged to the Dynasty of 
Babylon, he is regarded as having been of Arabic origin 
(this was suggested many years ago). 

If I have made wrong identifications in this notice, they 
are due to what may be called the ruthless overthrow of our 
preconceived ideas which this book contains. With regard 
to the main point — the relations of primitive Mesopotamia 
with India — this has received confirmation quite lately from 
the Anglo-American excavations at Kis, where a seal like 
those from the Indus Valley has been found in pre-Sargonic 
strata. This is revealed in an interesting article by Professor 
Langdon in the Daily Telegraph of 5th May. He also reminds 
us that similar seals have been found at Kis, Lagas, Umma, 
Ur, and Susa ; and it would therefore appear that a race, 
related to the Sumerians, who had founded a great civilization 
in India before 3000 b.c., had close commercial relations 
with Sumer and Elam in that remote period. The decorations 
of the old Sumerian palace at Kis, he says, have revealed a 
race of kings and prisoners whose dress and tonsure are totally 
unlike those of the Sumerians. “ They wear the pigtail tonsure, 
and surely indicate a foreign invasion.” It is not impossible 
that this site (Kis) may provide a bilingual clue, and provide 
a solution of the hieroglyphic inscriptions of the Indus valley.” 

Dr. Waddell's book is a courageous essay to solve the 
question. 


T. G. Pinches. 
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Damonenglaube im Lande der Bibel. Von Taufik 
Canaan, Dr. Med. Jerusalem. 10| X 65 , pp. v + 64. 
Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 

From the back of the title-page we learn that this is the 
twenty-first part of Morgenland — Darstellungen aus 
Geschichte und Kultur des Ostens, edited by Professor W. 
Schubart, and that parts 1-11 appeared under the title 
Beihefte zum AUen Orient. The present work is divided into 
six parts containing subsections to the number of about 
thirty, each having a different title, from which we find 
that the author deals, among other things, with the good 
spirits, the jinns, their nourishment and their clothing, fire- 
demons, the souls of the departed, demons’ dwelling-places, 
water-, tree-, and house-demons, the evil eye, the evil soul, 
etc. Certain related subjects which the author mentions 
have been omitted, but even in its restricted form the book 
is an exceedingly interesting work, giving much information 
upon the subject. A part of these beliefs in demons and 
spirits is of post-exilic Hebrew origin, but an even greater 
portion comes from the older civilization of Western Asia. 

As the gods of the heathen of old were regarded by the Jews 
and others as demons, with certain sections the demons 
seem to have been looked upon in the light of gods. The 
deity Beelzebub is an example of the former point of view, 
for he became the prince of demons, and was seemingly 
identified with the devil. As western influence is weakening 
these superstitions, the author is collecting them and recording 
them whilst they are still in the memory of the people. 

A short comparison of the evil powers with the good shows 
that they have many characteristics in common, the boundary- 
line between them not being sharply defined. 

The belief in demons and spirits, both good and evil, being 
the common property as it were of the nations of the East, 
it is not surprising that they believed, and still believe, that 
every child that is born had both a good and an evil spirit 
attached to him, to help or to hinder him throughout his life. 
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All the jinns are supposed to have been formed out of 
fire — “ fire of the samum ” and “ smokeless fire ” are 
mentioned. “ God formed men from the earth, angels from 
light, and demons from fire.” God formed the first demon, 
named Marij, from fire.” He was apparently thus named 
as the lord of smokeless fire. Lighted candles and lamps 
are therefore inhabited by demons. Ovens also are regarded 
as the dwelling-places of demons. 

The rejected angels became demons because, when ordered 
by God to fall down before Adam, Iblis refused, regarding 
himself as a superior being. Owing to this disobedience 
God threw Iblis out of Paradise and condemned him to 
eternal torment. 

Many are the strange legends quoted in this book — legends 
concerning the habits and the doings of the evil spirits in 
which the inhabitants of Palestine believe. 

One of the strangest relates how several nights in succession 
a mother saw the cradle in which her whimpering infant was 
sleeping rock, and in the end the father watched and saw 
that a serpent was moving it, and thus trying to quiet the 
child. He tried (seemingly ungratefully) to kill the serpent, 
whereupon it changed into a cat, then into a hare, and finally 
into a mule. This the man also attacked, when it vanished 
with a loud cry. The man afterwards changed his abode — 
the spirit did not follow. 

Just as strange — even bizarre — is the following from the 
notes at the end. It is due evidently to the desire of the 
people to explain their belief that demons dwell among men. 
The devil brought one of his sons to Eve with the request 
that she would bring him up. When Adam heard this, he 
cut him into four parts. The devil then brought him to life 
again, and delivered him to Eve once more. This time 
Adam burnt him and scattered his ashes in the sea. The 
devil roused him to life again, and brought him to Eve a third 
time. Adam, enraged, now slaughtered him, and having had 
him baked, devoured him along with Eve. At this Satan 
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rejoiced, and said, “ Now I have attained my end, and I shall 
remain dwelling in man.” 

Just think of it — Eve asked to bring up a little devil, and 
afterwards aiding and abetting Adam in the cooking and 
eating of that devil, whilst Satan, the devil’s father, looks 
on with a sardonic smile. 

Though spirits are generally invisible, and therefore 
imsubstantial, thsjinns like to eat, and prefer the food of man ; 
but they cannot eat it if the name of God has been pronounced 
over it. A jinn living in the house of a pious man therefore 
goes continually hungry, but eats his fill in the house of a 
man who does not say In the name of God ” when he 
prepares food or measures out its ingredients. 

Dr. Canaan may be congratulated on having produced 
a very interesting and attractive book in this brief survey 
of Demonology in Bible-lands. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Japanische Pruhoeschichte : Untersuchimgen zur Chrono- 
logie und Territorialverfassung von Alt Japan bis 
zum 5. Jahrh. n. Chr. von A. Wedemeyer. 9|x6|, 
pp. xvi + 346, maps 3. 1930. Mks. 24. 

Koreanische Musik. Von P. Dr. Andreas Eckhardt, 
O.S.B. 9jx6^, pp.viii -f 63, illus. 42. 1930. Mks. 10. 
Both books from Tokyo, Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur- 
nnd Volkerkunde Ostasiens. Im Buchhandel zu beziehen 
durch : Verlag Asia Major. 

The admirably documented and meticulously compiled 
work of A. Wedemeyer will prove indispensable to all students 
of Japanese history. He has worked through Japanese 
sources with imtiring patience and delivers to the world much 
new material, above all in the matter of chronology. 

The especial aim of the work, according to the author, is 
to call attention to a Japanese source for early Japanese 
chronology which has, until now, remained unnoticed by 
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the outer world. With the help of this source new dates for 
early rulers of the Kingdom of the Rising Sun can be 
established. Dates which will bring the ages of such Rulers 
who are mentioned in the Kojiki, the Nihongi. and the Kujiki, 
within the usual span of human life. 

The work is divided into two parts : — • 

Part I : Zur Chronologie der friihjapanische Geschichte. 

Part II : Das Kokuzo-hongi und die Territorialverfassung 
Altjapans. 

Part I contains eight chapters. First “ Das Problem und 
die Quellen ” is discussed ; then follows a chapter on Die 
Regierungszeit der Jingo Kogo which, according to the new 
dating, falls a.d. 363-89. In the next two chapters the reigns 
of Ojin Tenno and those from Nintoku to Yuryka are studied. 
Chapters v and vi deal with the relations between Japan and 
China in the fifth century of our era ; and those between 
Central Japan and Korea before Jingo Kogo. Chapter vii 
describes the reigns of the Rulers of Jimmu until Chuai, 
and chapter viii discusses Queen Himiku and Sujin Tenno. 

Part II contains but three chapters. The first is intro- 
ductory ; the second gives details regarding Die Begriindungs- 
geschichte der Kuninomiyatsuko-Verfassung ; and the 
third details upon Kuni (“ Landschaften ”) and Miyake 
(“ Konigliche Hofe). 

A bibliography ; a translation of, and notes upon, “ Das 
Kokuzo-hongi oder ’’ Verzeichnis der Urspriinge der Konig- 
lichen Hausknappen ob den Landen ’ ” ; and three detailed 
maps bring this most scientific volume to a close. 

Dr. Eckhardfs work on Korean music, the first to appear 
in a European language with the exception of one in French 
by M. Courant, is most interesting. 

The basis of this music is, of course, Chinese, but Dr. 
Eckhardt considers that certain developments are essentially 
indigenous ; and he finds more melody in Korean music than 
in Chinese. Furthermore, as the ancient music is more 
frequently performed in Korea than anywhere else in the 
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East, it can best be studied there. Performances are still 
given at the Confucian festivals, at banquets in the palace 
of Prince I, and sometimes on special occasions for invited 
guests. 

Dr. Eckhardt has had unusual opportimities for studying 
the art, and presents his material in a concise and charming 
manner. He treats first the Oriental attitude towards music, 
and the close connection which exists between music, literature, 
philosophy, and religion in the Far East. He then discusses 
in turn the structure and divisions of music ; the historical 
records dealing with the same ; the different instruments ; 
musical notation, melody, and harmony ; the productions, 
orchestral, choral, and so on ; and finally gives characteristic 
examples of airs from the treasury of Korean music. 

The numerous illustrations are excellent ; many being 
from photographs taken by the author himself with the 
permission of Mr. Suemat, who is in charge of the Prince’s 
household. 

This booklet is certainly one of the most enlightening 
contributions to the study of Oriental music which I know. 

Florence Ayscough. 

The Grass Roof. By Younghill Kang. 8 x 5^, pp. 367. 

New York and London : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1931. 

10s. 6d. 

A reading of Mr. Kang’s most charming book can but 
make the living, breathing Korea a reality to a denizen of the 
West, be he never so unimaginative. 

The ribbon which girdles this world can but be drawn 
the tighter now that a generation of young Orientals is 
growing up who command our language and who can act to 
us Occidentals as interpreters of their lands and of their 
thoughts. 


Florence Ayscough. 
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Origines mediterraneae. Die vorgeschichtlichen Mittel- 
meervolker nach Ursprung, Schichtuiig und Verwandt- 
schaft. Etlmologisch-Linguistische Forschungen iiber 
Euskaldimak (Urbasken), Alarodier und Proto-Phrygen, 
Pyrenaeo-Kaukasier und Atlanto-Ligurer, West- und 
Ostiberer, Liguro-Leleger, Etrusker und Pelasger, Tyrr- 
hener, Lyder und Hetiter, mit Exkursen iiber Atlantis, 
dife Slid-, Mittel-, Ostasiatische und die Amerikaniscbe 
Volkerwelt. By Dr. Joseph Karst. 10 x 6f, pp. 725. 
Heidelberg : Carl Winter, 1931. Price M. 40. 

The long title permits this notice to be brief and the vast 
number of questions, more or less controversial, raised in 
the book — which surveys the whole world — could only be 
examined in several voliunes. The high reputation of the 
distinguished author. Professor at Strasbourg, entitles his 
work to respectful attention, and every page is provocative 
of thought. Book I deals systematically with the pre- 
historic peoples of the Mediterranean and Western Asia. 
Book II is devoted to the Basques. Book III is of so general 
a character that it includes Ainus, Atlantis, Iberians, treated 
from the anthropological-ethnographic point of view. The 
present volume is to be studied in conjunction with Karst’s 
Grundsteine zu einer MittelMndisch-asianischen Urgeschichte 
(Leipzig : 0. Harrassowitz, 1928). The appendix (pp. 

396-613) is bewildering in its variety of subjects. There 
is a copious bibliography (pp. xxi-xxxvi). At the end, 
we have a triple index (of proper names, ethnological, 
linguistic) followed by about 60 pp. of supplementary notes 
and corrections. A glance at any page of the index will 
suffice to rouse the curiosity of readers of almost any kind, 
to send them to the text, and evoke their admiration for the 
great industry and ingenuity of the author. 


0. W. 
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Das Khartwelische Verbum. By Gerhard Deeters. 
9 ^ X 6^, pp. 258. Leipzig : Markert & Betters, 1930. 
Price M. 23. 

Terror of the verb has done more than anything to hinder 
the study of Georgian, and now serious students have in a 
language they can all read a clearly arranged handbook 
which will help them as beginners, even though they may 
afterwards modify some of the author’s views when, by his 
aid, they have become familiar with the subject. In this 
matter there need be no fear of finality ; for many years to 
come many ink-bottles may be emptied in the attempt to 
bring the Georgian verb within as easy reach of understanding 
as the Greek verb. 

Dr. Deeters is no novice, and the text of his book shows 
in its wealth of quotations that he has carefully studied the 
books cited. He pays a tribute of praise to Marr’s Funda- 
mental Tables (1908), though he says it is not quite free from 
errors, but he is less favourable to Marr’s Orammar of Ancient 
Literary Georgian (1925). Dr. Deeters tells us that in the book 
before us he has not only used recently published palimpsests, 
and the literature of all periods, but the dialects, including 
that spoken by Georgians in Persia. His systematic arrange- 
ment, in fifteen chapters with sub-headings, followed by 
an index of Georgian, Mingrelian, Laz, and Svan verbal roots, 
makes reference easy. This volume is preliminary to a 
historical comparative grammar of the Southern Caucasian 
languages, which will facilitate a comparison with the 
northern Caucasian group, and, subsequently, with the 
ancient languages of the Near East. 

0. W. 

La Lyme et ses voisins aux hautes Spoques. By Rene 
Dussaxjd, Membre de I’lnstitut, Conservateur des 
Musees Nationaux. 10 x 6i pp. 106, map, 5 pi. -f 15 
figs. Paris ; Geuthner, 1930. 

This short but important study must be the first yet 
devoted to Lydia of the Bronze Age. The distinguished 
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archaeologist develops the thesis that the region later called 
Lydia was civilized under the direct influence of Meso- 
potamian people early in the third millennium, and so well 
before the Hittite epoch, and that Hittite influence in western 
Asia Minor is hardly noticeable even in the palmy days of 
the Hittite Empire. The argument may perhaps be 
abbreviated as follows : Before Sargon of Akkad Meso- 
potamian merchants were established in Cappadocia, bringing 
with them cuneiform writing and all that that implies of 
civilization. In the time of Sargon and Naram-Sin arms 
followed trade, and according to tradition (so the Omens of 
Sargon are interpreted) Sargon reached the ^Egean. By 
commerce Mesopotamian civilization was propagated all 
over Asia Minor, and Lydia, situated at the end of the great 
eastern trade routes, probably mediated Mesopotamian 
influences (towards the end of the third millennium) to Troy 
and beyond. The naked goddess of Mesopotamian type is 
found in western Asia Minor already about this time. Of 
special importance is the very remarkable Tyszkiewicz seal, 
obviously of the same origin with one in the Louvre from 
near Aidin (Tralles), and representing according to M. Dussaud 
a local ritual, yet showing incontestably Sumero-Akkadian 
characteristics. These seals, by comparison with an analogous 
impression from Cappadocia, are dated about 2(X)0 at latest ; 
and are therefore proof of a Sumero-Akkadian cultural 
tradition in Lydia of the third millennium. Lydian 
independence of imperial Hittite civilization in the second 
millennium is proved especially by the geography of the Hittite 
texts, and by a study of the pottery of the period. Tradition 
confirms the connection between Lydia and Mesopotamia : 
e.g. Belos and Ninos in the genealogy of the Heraclidae, 
the legend of Melos’s exile to Babylon. In Genesis x, Lud 
is brother not of the other Asianics but of Assur. 

The thesis is impressive. It may be confirmed some day, 
as the author hints, by the discovery of cuneiform in Lydia. 

Not all will agree to the explanation of the Sargonic omen 
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text. The lack of place-names from west of Cappadocia in 
the commercial documents of Kill Tepe seems to need recogni- 
tion and conciliation with the theory of an all-Anatolian 
extension of this commerce. As regards the earliest period 
(third millennium) the essential argument seems to be that 
from the seals. If they are rightly interpreted (as against 
Father Eonzevalle) and are actually Trallian work, evidently 
M. Dussaud’s principal position is established. 

E. B. 

Kern Institute, Leyden : Annual Bibliography of 
Indian Archeology for the Year 1929. Published 
with the aid of the Government of Netherlands India and 
with the support of the Imperial Government of India. 
12^ X 9J, pp. xi -j- 140, figs. 10, pis. 8. Leyden : E. J. 
BriU, Ltd., 1931. 

Professor Vogel, together with his colleagues. Professors 
Krom and Kramers and Dr. Fabri, has again endowed the 
learned world with a volume — the fourth one of the series — 
of his magnificent Bibliografhy of Indian Archwology. The 
main thing that could be said against this work is that its 
title is a far too modest one ; for, in reality, it covers a far 
vaster ground than that of Indian archaeology alone. How- 
ever, the fellow scholars of Professor Vogel have already 
got used to the liberality with which he lavishes upon them 
most precious information, not only on archaeological subjects 
but also on a series of cognate topics, and will feel themselves 
under a still deeper obligation to him and his colleagues for 
doing so. 

The volume, like the previous ones, opens with a series of 
articles dealing with excavations in various parts of the 
East. Professor Sylvain Levi, whose indefatigable zeal is 
often crowned by most happy discoveries, describes how 
with the help of the Karma-vibhahga, a text of which he 
himself discovered in Nepal, and which does besides exist 
m Tibetan, in Chinese, and in a fragmentary shape in 
Kuchean, he succeeded in identifying the sculptures of the 
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buried basement of Barabudur, which had presented a serious 
puzzle to previous investigators, such as Kern, Krom, and 
van Erp. Dr. Goloubew reports on explorations in Indo- 
China, viz. at the Prah Khan temple at Angpor and at 
Tra-Kieu. Dr. J. Pearson, Officiating Archaeological Com- 
missioner of Ceylon, tells about certain excavations at 
Anuradhapura, where the find of a Persian cross seems to 
confirm the statement of Cosmas that ev TaTTpo^dvr) v-ffatp 
. . . Kal eKKXrjaLa Xpicmavcip eanv . . . Kal iTrlaKonos icrriv 
and TTcpatSoj ')(€LpoTOvovp.evo5 {X piariavLKr] Torroypa^La, 
ed. Winstedt, p. 119, cp. note on p. 344 sqq.). Recent 
discoveries have also brought to light the existence of 
Megalithic structures in Ceylon, where until now they were 
unknown. 

A special interest is presented by the report on 
Mr. Hargreaves’ archaeological discoveries at the Sampur 
Mound, Mastung, and at the Sohr Damb, Nal, in Balucistan. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that the explorations carried out 
in that country by Sir Aurel Stein and Mr. Hargreaves will 
soon be followed up in a successful way. For, there can be 
no doubt — as is also pointed out on p. 14 of the Annual 
Bibliography — that in Balucistan and the neighbouring 
coimtries to the West we may find the connecting links 
between the civilizations of Mesopotamia and that of the 
lower Indus valley. For even if the founders of Mohenjo 
Daro were not Sumerians, which seems quite improbable, 
they must probably have been in close contact with the 
older inhabitants of the Euphrat-Tigris valley ; and there 
can be little or no doubt that they made their way towards 
Sindh through Sistan and Balucistan, countries, the aboriginal 
inhabitants of which must have long continued to live in a 
very primitive state of culture. Even during the time of 
Alexander, not much of a higher civilization seems to have 
reached them. So far no great affinities to the Indus valley 
culture seem to have been proved by the discoveries at Nal, 
discoveries which are, however, still in their infant stage. 
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The introduction winds up with a short report on 
Professor Herzfeld’s tour to Nihawand and Burudjird in 
Luristan, where important finds seem to have been made. 
If we are to trust the learned explorer, the pottery of 
Nihawand must be older than that of Susa II and must 
belong to the period between 3000 and 2750 b.c. At that 
same place a great number of bronze tools were imearthed 
which are of excellent make, and clearly belong to the early 
Bronze Age. Although it seems a little early yet to share the 
optimistic views of Professor Herzfeld on the origin of the 
various cultures of Asia Anterior, there can be slight doubt 
that these finds are of primary importance as affording a 
link between the early civilizations of Asia Minor and those 
of Western Iran. 

The bibliography contains no less than 731 numbers, and 
is, as usual, as complete and excellent as could well be wished. 
In the interest of Indian archaeology and history, it is to be 
hoped that this series will find all the support — both economic 
and scientific — which is needed to keep it even in future 
on its present very high level. For this time we take leave 
of Professor Vogel and his colleagues with due thanks and 
with a sincere punardarsanaya. 

Jarl Charpentier. 


Memoirs of the Aech.eological Survey of India, No. 37. 
An Archeological Tour in WazIristan and Northern 
Baluchistan. By Sir Aurel Stein, pp. 97 + ui, 
pis. 21, 8 sketch-plans, 1 map. Calcutta ; Government 
of India Central Publication Branch, 1929. 

Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, No. 42. 
An Archeological Tour in Upper Swat and Adjacent 
Hill Tracts. By Sir Aurel Stein, pp. iii -f 115, 
pis. 8. Calcutta : Government of India Central PubHca- 
tion Branch, 1930. 

The first one of these works contains the report on the 
exploring tour undertaken by Sir Aurel Stein through 
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Waziristan and the northern parts of Balticistan during the 
months of January-April, 1927, a tour that covered a distance 
of some 1,400 miles. The immediate cause for starting 
upon this tour was the splendid discoveries made from 1923 
onwards at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, which had brought 
to light the remains of a civilization that seemed to present 
striking parallels with the finds of Mesopotamia, of Susa, 
Anau, and Sistan. Though the very limited time seems to 
have made it possible to Sir Aurel Stein to undertake 
systematic excavations only on a minor scale there can be 
little doubt that among his finds there are several which seem 
apt to establish a link between the prehistoric civilization of 
the Indus valley and those of more Western countries. 

The remains investigated and dealt with here are either 
of Buddhist or of prehistoric origin, the later ones apparently 
occupying the greater space and claiming the greater interest. 
Unfortunately, reports on rubble, potsherds, and charred 
bones do not make any very exciting reading — especially 
when they run into great detail. And the reviewer, not being 
an archaeologist himself, cannot enter upon a minute discussion 
of the finds — he must be content with pointing out their 
undoubted general importance. It must be an urgent task 
incumbent upon the Archaeological Survey of India as soon 
as possible to put the spade into the largely \drgin soil of 
Balucistan ; and there can be little doubt that the workers 
in that field of excavation will very soon reap their well-earned 
and splendid reward. 

We would allow ourselves to lodge a mild protest against 
the identification suggested by the late Professor Hillebrandt 
of the name Zhob with that of Yavydvati (RV. vi, 27, 6) 
which is now endorsed by Sir Aurel Stein (p. 3, n. 3). For, 
even if the same river be really meant there is little or no 
possibility for the names being identical. On toe, toi (p. 24, 
n. 1) cf. Morgenstierne, Etymol. Voc. of Pashto, p. 79 ; the 
form tausi quoted from the Rdjatardngini is certainly nothing 
but a false Sanskritism. 
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The second one of these Memoirs contains the report on 
Sir Aurel’s rightly famous tour of exploration to the Upper 
Swat valley carried out during the months of March-May, 
1926, the crowning feat of which was the identification of 
Pir-sar with the much discussed “Aopvos. We have already 
been made familiar with this very important discovery 
through articles in the London Illustrated News, the Royal 
Geographical Society’s Journal, and above all through that 
delightful book On Alexander’s Track to the Indus (1929). 
Still it affords one a vivid pleasure to re-read in this memoir 
the clear and detailed report of the expedition which led to 
the thrilling discovery of the site of one of Alexander’s most 
daring feats of arms. 

About the fact that Pir-sar is really identical with "Aopfo^ 
there ought scarcely to be any doubt. Though it were 
theoretically possible that a future explorer might discover 
another site in this neighbourhood, which would perhaps 
equally well answer to the descriptions afforded us by the 
classical authors, there is little chance that such will ever be 
the case. We may be well confident that Sir Aurel Stein has 
solved this great riddle for all time to some. However, 
the present writer feels less easy about the identification of 
the name "Aoppos with modern t/n. Curiously enough. 
Sir Aurel does not seem to have taken into account the 
existence of a second "Aopvo^ as recorded by Arrian iii, 29, 1 
(’AAe^ai'Spo^ 8e is ApdifiaKa a.^LK6p.evos /cat dvarravaas rrjv 
arpariav is ’’Aopvov re -q-ye /cat BaKrpa, at 8rj /xeytcrrat etat 
TToAet? iv rjj Ba/crpto/f x^PT-)- This would most probably 
suggest that "Aopvos was not an Indian or Dardic name but 
an Iranian one and ought to be dealt with phonetically 
according to the laws of such languages. It seems possible 
that it is not originally even a proper name but may perhaps 
represent an Old Iranian ^dmnna-, Indian dvararm- ^ in the 
sense of “ fortification, fort ”, which might scarcely be rendered 
by the modern tjri. Still less confidence is inspired by the 
1 Cf. Lassen, Ind. Alt., IP, p. 148, n. 3. 
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identification — ^which the author himself considers uncertain 
— of Arrian’s ^Qpa with the modern Ude(grdm) which is again 
derived from the ancient Uddiyana. Curtius calls the place 
Nora, a form which cannot perhaps well be neglected. As 
for a third identification suggested here Bir may perhaps go 
back to a form which Arrian renders by though even 

this seems fairly uncertain. 

The report does, however, not only deal with the successful 
following up of Alexander’s track along the Swat valley, 
although this does undoubtedly form its most important 
contents. Sir Aurel Stein also tells us of his visits to well-nigh 
innumerable remains of Buddhist stupas, vihdras, and other 
monuments, all of them testifying to the powerful grip that 
Buddhism did at one time hold upon the minds of the 
inhabitants of these far-away valleys of the North-West. 
That the indefatigable explorer has succeeded in identifying 
a number of these monuments with such ones mentioned by 
the Chinese pilgrims, and above all by the most careful of 
them all. Yuan Tsang, only adds to the interest of this 
fascinating report. 

Jarl Charpextier. 


Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, No. 44. 
Exploration in Orissa. By Kamaprasad Chanda. 
pp. 27, pis. 9. Calcutta : Government of India Central 
Publication Branch, 1930. 

Mr. Kamaprasad Chanda, of the Indian Museum at Calcutta, 
has made an interesting tour of exploration through Orissa, 
details of which are reported upon in this memoir. The people 
of Orissa seem to have adopted already at an early date the 
religion preached by the Enlightened One, it appearing fairly 
probable that the population of the province consisted mainly 
of Buddhists even during the reign of Asoka. And in Orissa 
Buddhism lingered on even at a time when in nearly all of 
India it had been either ousted or absorbed by Saivism and 
Tantrism encroaching upon it from every side. Nay, even 
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to-day Buddhists — not recently converted ones — are said 
to exist in Orissa though of their original faith certainly 
next to nothing remains left. 

Thus the most important finds made hy Mr. Chanda consist 
of Buddhist monuments, some of them apparently dating 
as far back as the sixth and seventh centuries of our era, 
though the greater part of them are decidedly later. How- 
ever, Mr. Chanda has also succeeded in unearthing a great 
many Brahmanical deities, foremost among whom seem to 
be the terrible and disgusting Mother-goddesses. Amongst 
them the first place is easily claimed hy the horrible, hlood- 
quaffing, and flesh-tearing Chamunda, whose emaciated figure 
belongs to the most hideous and nauseating things that any 
art has yet been able to bring forth. We must confess that 
we feel but little inclined to agree with the author’s 
“ symbolic ” explanation of this monster, pious and idealistic 
though it be. In contemplating Chamunda there is little room 
for any feeling except horror and disgust, and horror was 
what she was from her very origin meant to inspire. One of 
the foremost of contemporary scholars who knows India 
as well as does any living man has once written down some 
very true words about considering “ the popular tribal 
religions (of India) as cults of bloodshed based on terror ” 
(Sir George Grierson, JRAS., 1907, 494) ; and from such 
tribal religions Chamunda and her sisters were raised to 
occupy a place within the pantheon of modern Hinduism. 

Jarl Charpentier. 

Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch. Her Islam mit 
Ausschluss des Qor’ans. By Joseph Schacht. Second 
enlarged edition. 9x6, pp. xii 196. Tubingen : 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1931. 

This useful volume, one of a series illustrating the history 
of religion by means of “ Quellentexte ” in German translation, 
provides a conspectus of the development of Sunnite Islam 
from the death of the Prophet to the present day, and within 
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the limits imposed by practical considerations and clearly 
defined in the author’s preface it is as complete as could be 
expected. Only a glimpse is given of Shi‘ism and the more 
specifically Persian side of Islam exemplified by such men as 
Abu Sa'id b. Abi ’1-Khair and Jalalu’ddln EumL It seems to 
me a superficial view of Persian mystical poetry to suggest 
that its chief value consists in “ poetischen Schonheiten ”, 
rather than in the perfect harmony of its form with a peculiar 
and well-marked Weltanschauung of which these beauties 
are the artistic expression ; but the question need not be 
discussed here. Professor Schacht has drawn his materials 
almost entirely from Arabic sources, and considering the 
embarras des richesses through which he had to pick his way, 
I think he is to be congratulated on his selection of so many 
characteristic and significant passages which, for the most 
part, have not been translated before. The subject-matter 
is arranged under six heads : (1) Tradition, (2) Eeligious 
Law, (3) Dogmatic Theology, (4) Mysticism and Ethics, 
(5) Writings of Eeformers, (6) Modernism. Hadlth is repre- 
sented by extracts from Bukhari, Muslim, and Abu Dawud, 
while the Arba‘m of Nawawi is translated in full ; orthodox 
Kaldm by Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Ghazall, and others, 
Mu'tazilite by Nazzam, Shifite by ‘Allama al-Hilli, and there 
are three creeds {‘aqa’id) by Abu Hanifa, Ash‘ari, and 
Nasafi. The longest section is that which covers the mystical, 
ethical, and devotional aspects of _ Islam ; Massignon’s 
Recueil des textes inedits, its main source, is supplemented by 
specimens of Ibnu ’1-Farid, Ibnu ’1-JauzI {Talbts Iblis), 
Jili {Insdn al-Kamil), and Jazuli {Dald’il al-Kiiairdt). The 
Eeformers whose writings are excerpted include Ibn Taimiyya, 
San'ani, and Muhammad b. al-Wahhab and his son, while 
among the Modernists, besides S. Khuda Bukhsh and Taha 
Husain, who are still living, we meet with such well-known 
authors as Muhammad ‘Abdu, Syed Ameer Ali, and the 
Turkish nationalist Ziya Gok Alp. These names may serve 
to indicate the scope of the volume. Although it is not easy 
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reading, students who already possess some knowledge of the 
subject will find the faithful and accurate translations 
extremely instructive, even if the footnotes are too brief 
to make everything clear. The latter deal to some extent 
with textual criticism. Professor Schacht’s emendations are 
generally convincing, but his proposal to read (n. 689) 

would destroy the metre of the verse ; the text ( 

is sound ; for the ishbd‘ see Wright, vol. ii, p. 389. In the 
next verse of the same poem the text (Massignon, 

Recueil, p. 138) gives j for which 

the translator proposes I would make 

no change except for and translate, “ Thou 

seest them staring fixedly (in bewilderment) without having 
been thrown prostrate.” The only translation from the Persian 
in this book (pp. 123-5) is that of the celebrated 
mustazdd by Jalalu’ddin Rumi {Dmdn-i Shams-i Tabriz, 
ed. of Tabriz, a.h. 1280, p. 199 seq.). Massignon has printed 
the text in his Recueil, p. 141, and translated it in his Passion, 
p. 422. As the poem is a favourite of mine, I take this 
opportunity of correcting several errors which Professor 
Schacht has repeated or left unnoticed. Verse 1 : Read 

-'-t V. 3 ; The word following is, of 

course, the Persian not the Arabic JS^. Translate : 

“ Hence the fire became roses ” (i.e. its torments were 
turned into delights). The reference is to Qur. xxi, 69. 
V. 4: Read jLc Ir, as required by the metre, 
and translate : “ so that the eye became (endued with) 
clear vision.” V. 5 ; Translate : “ hence it (the staff) became 
the glory of kings.” V. 6: Read «j. In this context 

cannot mean “ abrogated ”, nor can cPlIs- (which 
Rumi often uses instead of cP>-^) be the grammatical 
subject of ^ I would translate : “ What is the 
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object transformed ? (This is) not transmigration of souls, 
for in reality it was the (same) Beautiful One that became 

a sword, etc.” jUj _^Jti “ the (champion) Slaughterer of (all) 
time ”, i.e. unparalleled in the world. V. 10 ; Here Professor 
Schacht finds an allusion to Iblis, but “ war ” should be 
“ ist ”, and it is more natural to suppose that the poet means, 
“ Do not call me an infidel : the (real) infidel is the person 
who has denied (my doctrine) and (thereby) become one of 
those who are doomed to Hell.” I need scarcely add that these 
criticisms are quite exceptional and in no way affect the high 
standard of scholarship which is maintained throughout the 
volume. 

R. A. Nicholson. 


BiBLIOTHEQUE DE MANUSCKITS P.A.UL SbATH, PKETRE SyRIEN 
d'Alep. Catalogue by the Owner. Two volumes, 

94 X 6, pp. 205 and 252. Cairo : H. Friedrich & Co., 1928. 

The 1,125 MSS. described in this interesting Catalogue 
are mainly Arabic, though there are also some written in 
Syriac, Persian, and Turkish ; and most of them were 
acquired in Aleppo, their owner’s native town. As might be 
expected, the collection is pre-eminently rich in works 
concerning Christian doctrine and practice — liturgies, homilies, 
apologetics, polemics, monasticism, lives of Apostles and 
Saints, etc. ; but Islam too is strongly represented, particularly 
in the various departments of Science and, above all, in 
Medicine. The following early works on the last-named 
subject deserve mention : No. 750, al-Hdruniyya, which the 
author, ‘Isa b. Hakam, dedicated to the Caliph Harun al- 
Rashid — this MS. is a modern copy of one that was lost 
during the Great War. No. 781, al-Raudatu l-Tibbiyya, 
the text of which was edited by Father Sbath in 1927 (see 
notice below) ; and No. 2, a thirteenth century copy of the 
fourth volume of the Kitdbu ’l-Masihi (Brockelmann, i, 238). 
No. 650, a Persian astronomical work, which Father Sbath 
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attributes to Timur, is evidently the well-known Zij-i JadM 
of Timur’s grandson, Ulugh Beg ; the MS. seems to be 
ancient, but the statement that it was transcribed in 801 /1398 
must be erroneous, as at that time the author was only five 
years old. Nos. 742-5 treat of the history and religion of the 
Samaritans, while No. 737, transcribed in the seventeenth 
century and entitled al-Basa’il al-ddmighatu li ’l-fdsiqi fi 
’l-radd ‘ala ’l-Nusayriyya, contains polemical tracts against 
the Nusayris by Shaykh Abu Ibrahim Isma'il b. Muhammad 
al-Tamimi. For Arabists the gem of the collection is No. 265, 
a very old copy of the Maqdmat of Hariri, dated 583/1187. 
Among the scholars who are certified to have collated it 
with the original autograph we find the name of the Abu 
’1-Qasim b. ‘Ali al-Hariri, the son of the author. While the 
Catalogue gives much valuable information, its utility suffers 
from the arrangement of the MSS. in their numerical order 
without regard to any scientific principle, the lack of references 
to other catalogues, and the absence of an index of titles. 
The “ Table des matieres ”, in which the numbers of all the 
MSS. are classified under different heads, and four indices of 
Christian and Muslim proper names hardly compensate for 
these deficiencies. On the other hand, the extent and variety 
of material as well as the fullness with which the more 
important items are described render the work indispensable 
to the bibliographer and instructive to the literary historian. 

R. A. Nicholson. 

Ak-Raoudat at-tibbiyya (Le Jardin Medical). Texte arabe 
public pour la premiere fois avec une introduction, des 
notes et index par le P. Paul Sbath. 8| X 6, pp. 73. 
Cairo : H. Friedrich et Co., 1927. 

The author of this little work on the philosophy of Medicine, 
‘Ubaydu ’llah b. Jibra’Il b. Bukhtyishu‘ {ob. 450/1058). was 
the last of the physicians of the celebrated Bukhtyishu‘ 
family which had long been associated with the medical school 
of Jimdishapur. The present treatise, an abridgment of 
his Tadhkiratu ’l-hddir wa-zadu ’l-musafir, comprises fifty 
brief chapters, beginning with an explanation of the 
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Aristotelian categories and concluding with definitions of 
such terms as “sleep”, “dream”, “pulse”, “crisis”, 
“ symptom ”, and so forth. He quotes an extract from his 
father’s Kdfi on the subject of Love, but all the other 
authorities cited are Greek or Indian. The editor states that 
the text is based on three MSS. in his collection, of which 
the oldest was written in the thirteenth century. So far 
as I can discover, only the two later copies (Nos. 781 and 904) 
are mentioned in his Catalogue. 

E. A. Nicholson. 


Teaite sue l’ame PAE Bae-Hebeaeus. Texte arabe publie 
pour la premiere fois par le P. Paul Sbath. 84 X 6, 
pp. 65. Cairo ; H. Friedrich et Co., 1928. 

If the Mukhtasar fi ‘ilmi ’l-nafs al-imdniyya cannot be 
included in the select class of literary works constituted by 
famous opuscula of famous men, it may none the less be 
recommended to anyone who wishes to read a clear and 
concise, though somewhat formal, argument setting forth 
the author’s and many other opinions on the nature and 
destiny of the soul. The subject is treated in a popular way, 
and the style is easy but sufficiently distinctive ; otherwise, 
-except for occasional quotations from the Bible and the 
Fathers, the book contains little that might not have been 

written by a Muslim. On p. 54, 1. 8, the editor prints 
and relegates to a footnote the MS. reading 
which is obviously the true one. 

K. A. Nicholson. 


ViNGT TEAITES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET APOLOGETIQUES D’AUTEUES 
AEABES ChEETIENS DU IX® AU xrv® SIECLE. 
Pubhes pour la premiere fois et annotes par le P. Paul 
Sbath. 94 x 6, pp. vii + 206. Cairo : H. Friedrich 
et Co., 1929. 

Father Sbath gives us here a chrestomathy of unusual 
-character and interest, drawn from his extensive MS. collection 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1931. 60 
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of Arabic literature produced by Christian writers, mostly 
Jacobite, Melkite, or Nestorian theologians, imder the 
Caliphate. Of the twelve authors excerpted perhaps there 
are not more than two, Himayn b. Ishaq and Yahya b. ‘Adi, 
whose names are familiar to European students of Islam. 
The volume illustrates very effectively the religious philosophy 
of the Eastern Church as well as the main points of dispute 
between Christian and Muslim controversialists in the Middle 
Ages. It is curious to find passages from Ghazali’s Radd 
al-jarml ‘aid sarihi 7- Injll cited by a Jacobite bishop to support 
his refutation of Muslim views concerning the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

R. A. Nicholson. 


History of Buddhism (Chos-hbyung) by Bu-ston. Part I : 
The Jewelry of Scripture, translated from Tibetan by 
Dr. E. Obermiller. Materiahen zur Kunde des 
Buddhismus. Heft 18. 10 x 6^, pp. 188. Heidelberg. 
In Kommission bei 0. Harrassowitz, Leipzig. 1931. 
Culavamsa, being the more recent part of the Mahavamsa. 
Part II. Translated by W. Geiger, and from the German 
into English by Mrs. C. Mabel Rickmers. Pali Text 
Society, Translation Series, No. 20. 9x6, pp. xxxiv + 
366. London : Oxford University Press, 1930. 10s. 
The Path of Purity, being a translation of Buddhaghosa’s 
Visuddhimagga. By Pe Maung Tin. Part III. Of 
Understanding. With an epilogue by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids. Pali Text Society, Translation Series, No. 21. 
9x6, pp. viii, 404. London : Oxford University Press, 
1931. 10s. 

It is long since Professor Stcherbatsky wakened the hope 
that we should some day know more about Bu-ston (Budon), 
and the hope is now being fulfilled. From the introduction 
by Professor Stcherbatsky to this translation we learn that 
in this work by Bu-ston the history proper is preceded by 
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a systematic review of the whole of Buddhist literature 
so far as preserved in Tibet, and that it is followed by a 
systematic catalogue of works, authors, and translators of 
all the literature in the Kanjur and the Tanjur. One naturally 
thinks of Taranatha, hut this work when completed will be 
still more important. It is much fuller than Taranatha, and 
is remarkable for the extent to which it discusses the canon 
of the Sravakas as well as the Mahayana, and quotes from it. 
The historical portion, so far as included in this part, is more 
like a treatise on Buddhology — the kalpas in which Buddhas 
arise, the 1,005 Buddhas of this bhadrakalpa, the original 
vow of ^akyamuni according to the Sravakas, and according 
to Mahayana his cittotpdda and his twelve acts. The translation 
is furnished richly with notes and references to the Tibetan, 
but points in the translation raise occasional doubts. Professor 
Stcherbatsky has shown that “ nihilism ” is not the right 
word for sunyavdda, but why try to apply it in a new sense 
as a translation of ucchedavada, when that heresy is an 
entirely different doctrine ? Dr. Obermiller informs us that 
he has translated from the Tibetan into English the Vttara- 
tantra of Maitreya, which is the chief source for the theory 
of gotra-dhdtu-tathdgata-garbha, and evidently of the highest 
importance for the doctrine of the Bodhisattva. 

The third and largest portion of Professor Pe Maung Tin’s 
translation of the Visuddhimagga completes the work. As 
an accurate translation, a commentary on the text, and a 
powerful aid to the study of scholastic Buddhism it cannot 
be praised too highly. Mrs. Rhys Davids adds an interesting 
epilogue in which, having come to see after many years that 
this sort of Buddhism is one which no religionist or even 
psychologist can put up with, she is unwilling to think that 
Buddha could ever have taught it. Hence Buddhaghosa 
gets some hard knocks ; now and then he is not wordy and 
windy ; sometimes he is not aggravating ; in his last chapters 
he is almost a rosary-chatterer. 

The translation of the MaJidvamsa is also completed, and 
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it is needless to add further praise to the work of Professor 
Geiger and IVIrs. Rickmers. The introduction contains an 
important discussion on the still complicated question of 
chronology, and in the light of this lists are given of the 
Sinhalese kings and genealogical tables. There are nine 
analytical indexes, one of which is called “ List of Passages ”, 
but its exact significance has to be inferred. 

E. J. Thomas. 


Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures 
IN THE Dacca Museum. By N. K. Bhattasali. With 
preface by Mr. H. E. Stapleton. 10 X 8, pp. x + xl + 
274, pis. 83, illus. 156, map 1. Dacca : Rai S. N. Bhadra 
Bahadur, M.A., Hon. Secretary, Dacca Museum Com- 
mittee ; Sreenath Press, 1929. 

Lha-lun Temple, Spyi-ti. By H. Lee Shuttleworth, 
with a preface by A. H. Eranke. 13 X 10, pp. iv fi- 
8 -f iv, 1 pi. 1929. Is. 3d. And Pallava Architecture, 
Part III (The later or Rajasimha Period). By A. H. 
Longhurst. 13 + 10, pp. 28, 13 pi. 1930. 7s. 6d. 
Both Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Nos. 39, 40. Calcutta : Government of India, Central 
Publication Branch. 

Annual Report of the Mysore Archeological Depart- 
ment for the Year 1916. 13| x 8, pp. iv -f 94, pis. 18. 
Bangalore : Printed at the Government Press, 1916. 

The Annual Report of the Archeological Department 
OF THE Cochin State for the Year 1104 m.e. (a.d. 
1928-9). By P. Anujan Achan. 13 x 9, pp. vi -f 18, 
pis. 8. Ernakulam : Printed at the Cochin Government 
Press, 1930. 

Mr. Bhattasali has produced not only a descriptive catalogue 
of the sculptures of the Dacca Museum, but has also given a 
valuable introduction to the iconography of the Bengal 
school. As Mr. Stapleton says, it is a comparatively uncharted 
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field of research, and Sir. Bhatta^ll, the curator of the Dacca 
Sluseum, has the advantage of approaching the subject from 
the inside, and with a knowledge of the thoughts and beliefs 
of his own people. He gives a mass of v^aluable information, 
such as the structure of temples, the method of the sculptor’s 
work, the materials used, the modes of dress and costume, 
and personal ornaments. His judgment is generally cautious 
and sound, and he recognizes where there is need for further 
data. The one case in which he has perhaps been too 
incautious is in accepting Miss Getty’s opinions. He says 
that Miss Getty is no Sanskritist, and that her work is almost 
entirely based on materials collected in Buddhistic countries 
outside India. Yet he repeatedly makes identifications 
based on Miss Getty alone. This also appears to have led 
him to start with Adi Buddha as the Hniversal Father, 
and he goes still further in making Adi Prajna the Universal 
Mother of the Buddhist hierarchy of gods. The worst case 
is that of Bhaisajyaguru. Miss Getty identifies this Buddha 
with Pindola. This leads him to give four pages of legends 
of Pindola Bharadvaja from the Bivyavadana and the Pali 
Jatakas, which have nothing to do with Bhaisajyaguru. 
Even so the texts have not been used with due care. He 
speaks of Buddha “ residing in heaven 33 years ” (p. 40), 
but deresu tmyastrimsem larid iisitid rather means “ having 
spent the rainy months among the 33 gods "’. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Bhattasall's real contribution to the subject outweighs 
all this. The plates, representing over 140 statues and other 
objects, are all excellently produced. 

Mr. Lee Shuttleworth's description derives its importance 
in connection with the second introduction of Buddhism 
into Tibet under Atis'a in the eleventh century. A number of 
Kashmir artists were then brought, and a large number of 
temples built. Some of these have been identified in Ladakh 
and Western Tibet, and the present brochure is an account of 
a visit to one of them at Lha lun (Lilung on the Survey Map) 
made by Mr. Lee Shuttleworth in August, 1924. He has 
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identified many of tlie wall paintings, and has shown that there 
is much more work to be done. Some are very doubtful, 
especially Brahma with three heads, and the emaciated 
Buddha said to be under the Bodhi-tree. 

The period of Pallava architecture dealt with in Part III 
covers about a.d. 674 to 900, i.e. down to the time when the 
Pallava dynasty came to an end with the victory of the 
Cholas. The accormt covers not only the period of King 
Rajasimha, when the change from rock-cut temples to building 
in stone and brick began, but also the latest or Nandivarman 
period. The temples of these periods are described in detail, 
and all are illustrated by plans, sections, and views. 

Mr. Narasimhachar’s report of the work of the Mysore 
Archaeological Department for 1916 includes the description 
of temples of the thirteenth century and later in the Tumkur, 
Kadur, and Mysore districts, a number of inscriptions with 
facsimiles, records of many MSS. and coins. The lateness of 
this notice is accounted for by the difficulties of transport 
in 1916. 

The chief portion of Mr. P. Anujan Achan’s report is a 
monograph on some specimens of mural paintings, mostly 
puranic subjects, in the Mattancheri Palace at Cochin, the 
palace built by the Portuguese for the Raja in 1552. 

E. J. Thomas. 

Recheeches sue les Sources ^gyptiennes de la 
Litterature Sapientiale dTsrael. By Paul 
Humbert. 9J X 6j, pp. 195. Neuchatel : Secretariat 
de rUniversite. 1929. 

Until within recent years the materials for such an 
investigation as that here undertaken were, of course, lacking. 
Even now there are very few O.T. scholars who, like Alt in 
Germany, Yahuda in Spain, or the author before us, have 
also a competent, even if not a fully expert, acquaintance 
with Egyptian hieroglyphic and hieratic. (And, unfortunately, 
this rare tjrpe of scholarship has sometimes been employed 
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in the service of eccentric theories.) On the other hand, 
several well-known O.T. savants have attempted comparisons 
of passages in the O.T. with Egyptian parallels, but it appears 
that they had read the latter only in translations. Dr. 
Humbert finds definite connections between Egyptian 
literature and not only the books of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and Ben Sirach, but also Tobit, 3rd Esdras, and Ahiqar. As 
far as Proverbs is concerned, many of us had long been 
convinced of a relationship. But which way ? A priori it 
would seem likely that the older civilization provided the 
original. A very careful reading and re-reading of the 
principal better-known Egyptian documents has convinced 
the writer that the Hebrew is almost certainly derived in 
every case where relationship seems demonstrated. And the 
cumulative impression left after reading this book certainly 
does nothing to weaken that convincement. Dr. Humbert 
has not gone very far outside the bounds of the Wisdom 
Literature. Had he done so, he might easily have brought 
a great deal more miscellaneous evidence to strengthen his 
general thesis. When he remarks, a propos of the work 
done on the well-known comparison of Prov. xxii and Amen- 
em-ope by Budge and Oesterley, that “ la dependance ne 
saurait etre du cote d’Amenemope, et que le recours a un 
original hebraique commun a Amenemope aussi bien qu’aux 
compilateurs bibliques est aussi gratuit que superflu ”, we 
cannot but agree completely. 

The accumulating masses of evidence, both archaeological 
and documentary, are against any attempt to isolate the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Whatever be their intrinsic merits, 
these do not rest on any originality of material. At best 
Hebrew writing bears the same relation to the thought and 
life of Egypt as does that of Belgium to France. Maeterlinck 
is not a Frenchman. And he is a great original teacher. But 
the culture behind him is French ; the allusions and turns of 
expression are French, and would be, even had he written 
in Flemish. As the smaller countries of N. Europe to-day 
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partake the general culture of France and Germany, even so 
does Hebrew literature rest on the great Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian cultures. We need only instance the obvious 
resemblances between the Pap. d’Orbiney and Sinuhe on the 
one side, and the Joseph stories on the other. Then, too, 
there are distinct reflections of the Westcar Pap. in the Moses 
legends. And is not “ Darda ” of 1 Kgs. iv, 31 the famous 
Dedi of the former, who repaired decapitations so 
delightfully ? We are only at the beginning of such inquiries 
as that of Professor Humbert, but the recent work on 
specialized lines of the younger Egyptologists proper, such 
as that of Kees on Egyptian notions regarding immortality, 
may be expected to throw further light on the ideas underlying 
much which O.T. scholarship long assumed to be original 
in the strict sense. The same obviously applies to the whole 
realm of apocalyptic and eschatological thought. As also, 
perhaps, to the Alexandrian mystery faiths, since the work 
of Sethe on the dramatic liturgies of the Old Kingdom has 
shown us that both mystic drama and philosophical interpreta- 
tion of the sacramental mysteries were known in Egypt very 
much more than a thousand years before Moses’ assumed 
date, and probably much longer still before there can have been 
any beginnings of our Hebrew Bible, the larger part of which, 
indeed, would seem to have come to its present form well 
after 500 b.c. The investigation of Demotic by authorities 
like Griffith and Spiegelberg may yet yield results which 
will involve a re-orientation of many of our conceptions 
regarding the Old Testament. The Demotic Chronicle is 
a case in point. 


John P. Naish. 



OBITUARY NOTICE 

Mary Lumsden, M.A. (Cantab) 

On 25th August, the day before she had planned to start 
on a climbing expedition in the Swiss Alps, Miss Mary Lumsden 
was taken ill suddenly and died. Oriental studies latterly 
claimed much of her energies ; but during earlier years 
many and varied interests occupied a life devoted to public 
service. A member of Girton College, Miss Lumsden in 1896 
took a second class in the Mathematical Tripos, and in the 
following year Part I of the Moral Sciences Tripos. After 
leaving Cambridge she was engaged with Miss Octa\’ia Hill 
on work for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in the provision 
of artisans’ dwellings in Walworth. On behalf of the Society 
of Friends she went to France at the beginning of the War 
to help in resettling the coimtry folk after the German 
withdrawal from the Marne. Later at home she aided 
housing projects of the Ministry of Munitions. A cause 
which appealed strongly to her generous nature was the work 
of the National Trust, and for many years she served on the 
committee. 

Miss Lumsden’s s}’mpathies were specially centred on 
furthering a fuller understanding of the Chinese people and 
the history of their civilization. At her house in St. John’s 
Wood she delighted in arranging parties at which students 
and other Chinese visitors to London were brought in contact 
with British friends, and she was ever ready with schemes for 
promoting friendly relations and extending our means of 
hospitality. Recognizing the study of Chinese culture to be 
a potent factor in fostering a better appreciation of the 
Far East, Miss Lumsden was a keen supporter of the lecture- 
ship founded last year by Sir Percival David at the School 
of Oriental Studies. She attended all the lectures, and 
herself contributed to the discussions. She chose to specialize 
in the history of the Chinese drama in the belief that the 
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results would tlirow light on the mentality of the race, and 
with tireless enthusiasm she had accumulated much informa- 
tion on this subject. 

A personal knowledge of the country was the basis of 
Miss Lumsden’s love of China. She had travelled far, making 
Ta-li Fu in Yiin-nan her headquarters. It was there that 
she foimd the chief opportunities for entering into the life 
of the people, and with her camera collected intimate records 
of social and religious customs which were used to illustrate 
lectures delivered before the Royal Asiatic, the Edinburgh 
Royal Geographical, and China Societies. She brought to 
England and educated a Chinese girl who is now a teacher in 
Peking. The full measure of her wide sympathies and selfless 
generosity will never be known ; for Miss Liunsden was one 
who shunned publicity and preferred to do kindnesses by 
stealth. On the dispersal of her library the Society has 
received a valuable gift of seventy-five volumes and many 
periodicals. 


W. P. Y. 
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Nepal and the Gurkhas 

On 24th May, before the Royal Asiatic Society, Brig.- 
General C. G. Bruce gave a lecture with a short account 
of the Kingdom of Nepal, at the rooms of the Society, 74, 
Grosvenor Street, W. 1. After describing the geographical 
position of the country and its character, he showed views 
and illustrations of the capital of Nepal, Katmandu, and the 
neighbouring cities of the Valley. He also gave a sketch 
of the history of Nepal, describing the Newar dynasties 
which reigned for such a long period in the Valley of Nepal 
itself, and also of the ancient civilization of that valley and 
of the religions — Hinduism and Buddhism — which have 
thrived in it, side by side. 

He then went on to explain the rise of the present Gurkha 
dynasty and of the peoples and countries which were the 
birthplace of that race, showing how this small military 
kingdom, buried in the mountains, was by degrees built 
up and able to conquer the other neighbouring hill 
principalities. Finally, how the Gurkha king descended, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, on to the Valley 
of Nepal, and after a war lasting many years, conquered the 
Valley and from there extended his authority both to the 
East and to the West. 

The lecturer than gave a description of the present armed 
forces in Nepal and also of how Nepal has furnished the Indian 
Army with so many excellent soldiers of the different Gurkha 
Regiments, which now consist of some twenty battalions. 

The designation “ Gurkha ”, contrary to ordinary opinion, 
is not a racial term. In the early eighteenth century Nepal 
was divided up into numerous little kingdoms, that is to say, 
the country outside the ancient boundaries of the Valley of 
Nepal was in the hands of the Newar race. The term “ Nepal ” 
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applied simply and solely to the valley which bears its name, 
known as “ The Country within the four passes ” : north, 
Pati ; south, Phar Ping ; east. Saga ; west, Panch Mani. 
The Nepal kingdom as at present constituted was then 
non-existent. In the early eighteenth century the hill country 
was divided up into innumerable little hill states known as 
“ The twenty-four Kingdoms Among these was the little 
kingdom of Gurkha, the king of which ruled over every 
t3rpe of hillman, including Brahmans, Khas and Kshatriya 
tribes, and the Mongolian military clans, as they are now 
called, besides many of the aboriginal and menial clans, 
probably having Dravidian blood in their veins. 

The subjects of the King of Gurkha were known as 
Gurkhalis, or followers of the King of Gurkha, and, when 
during the course of the eighteenth century he extended 
his dominions right and left, certain of the tribes, according 
to the will of the conqueror, were given the title “ Gurkhalis ” 
or followers of the King of Gurkha. But this privilege was 
never extended to the inhabitants of the Nepal valley, owing 
to the magnificent fight they put up against the Gurkhas 
during the conquest of that valley, the sole exception being 
those traders of Newar race who were living in Gurkha at 
the time when the King of Gurkha attacked Nepal. 

During some two generations after the death of the first 
king, Prithwi Narain, the character of the ruling kings 
degenerated largely, and the condition arose similar to that 
which arose in Prance during the reign of the Carlovignian 
kings ; that is to say, the power got into the hands of Maires 
du Palais, who became hereditary Prime Ministers and rulers 
of the country. The internal political history of Nepal 
from about the year 1800 has been a story of the struggles 
betweeen the different clans and representatives of those 
clans of Kshatriyas for power, in the person of their 
representatives, and to become Prime Minister. Since the 
rise of Jimg Bahadur to power, there has been a continuous 
line of Prime Ministers from his family, and at the present 
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time, tliis family is so inter-married with the reigning family 
that their position is assured. 

The reigning monarch is known as the Maharajadhiraja, 
whereas the ruler or Prime Minister is known as the Maharaja, 
or, in local parlance, their families are known as “ the five 
Sircars and the three Sircars 

The lecture was illustrated fully with lantern slides. 


In the Footsteps of Israel in Transjordan 

The Exodus and Lawrence of Arabia 

On 11th Jime, a lecture was given before the Society at 
74 Grosvenor Street, entitled “ In the Footsteps of Israel in 
Transjordan ; the Exodus and Lawrence of Arabia ”, by 
Group-Captain Rees, V.C., Royal Air Force, in which attention 
was drawn to the similarity of the routes traversed in both 
occasions. The problem to be solved in each case — how to 
get (actually or essentially) from Cairo to Jerusalem with 
the enemy in occupation of the Naqb and of Transjordan — 
was the same. 

The lecturer was in command of the British Troops in 
Transjordan and Palestine during 1926-28, and his duties 
included the control of the Transjordan Desert east of the 
Hejaz Railway. These were carried out chiefly by organizing 
air patrols over the whole country and opening up roads 
which could be used by the armoured cars. A very clear 
idea of the country could be obtained from the air together 
with a favourable opportunity of checking detail from the 
groimd. Although reconnaissance from the air can do little 
to identify names of places, it was able to prove that there 
are still important places which correspond to Biblical names, 
and that many of these sites still bear ruins of very ancient, 
as well as of more modern periods. 

The lecturer began by saying that he spoke only as an air 
observer and that, thereby, he felt that he had had unique 
opportunities of seeing the country, such as no other traveller 
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or explorer had enjoyed before his time. Most explorers 
had to proceed on foot or on camel-back, often very hurriedly 
and, not seldom, in extreme danger. His own experience 
of the Badu is that they are brave, courteous, and charming 
to meet. 

He said : The country is quite different to what one would 
expect. The only bit of desert is the patch just east of the 
Suez Canal. The whole of the rest of the country, except 
the south, is limestone country. The coastal plain rises 
to the ridge on which lie Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and many 
of the well-known towns. In Transjordan the country is 
much the same, only rather grander. The so-called desert 
also rises to a ridge, the Hejaz Railway marking the change. 

The Jordan valley is part of the Great Rift which begins in 
Mount Hermon, and, forming the Gulf of Akaba and the Red 
Sea, ends in East Central Africa. When Moses speaks of 
“ that wide and awful wadi ” that the Israelites crossed 
after leaving Sinai, I think that he speaks of this valley. 
The Dead Sea is some 1,300 feet below sea level and the ridge 
on either side rises to some 3,000 feet. As the drop is very 
abrupt, the effect is very grand. The Dead Sea has always 
been a fresh water lake and has frequently changed its level. 
There are some nineteen distinct beaches, all of which 
produce flint implements, probably fashioned by the hand 
of man. At Akaba, the south end, the temperature frequently 
stays at 120 degrees F. in the shade for days on end, while 
there is always snow on Mount Hermon, at the north end. 
In winter the valley is comparatively warm, although snow 
lies on the hills for some weeks in February and March. 

The south of Transjordan and of the Sinai Peninsular is 
composed of granites and conglomerates and red Nubian 
sandstone. The granites give the names of Sinai (jagged) 
and Seir (rough), whilst the red Nubian sandstone gives the 
name Edom (the blood red country). The coimtry of Seir 
and Edom are the same. To the east of the Hejaz Railway 
the top layers of limestone have been washed away, and a 
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layer of flints lying on the surface has been left. This gives 
the name Arabia Petisea (the stoney Arabia) to this part of 
the country. The whole of Transjordan is in an earthquake 
belt and there are certain lava fields that have been active 
at no very distant date. The largest basalt area is in the north, 
and where the lava has weathered it has formed a very rich 
soil that gives the name to Bashan (fertile). The most 
important volcanoes in my story are a group of four near 
Ma’an and a single basalt outcrop near Mount Nebo. I 
should like to identify the group of four with Sinai. 

The Bible references indicate that the Eternal, in the 
pillar of cloud and fire, never moved. Only once was He 
behind the Israelites, and that was at the crossing of the Bed 
Sea. On this occasion Moses had just told the Israelites to 
turn roimd to see what the Eternal was going to do to the 
Egyptians. The arrival of the Eternal was heralded by 
rumblings and shakings. The cloud looked like smoke 
coming out of a kiln, and the Eternal looked like fire on top 
of the mountains. If people came too near, stones fell on 
them and they were killed. The Eternal did not accompany 
the Israelites after they left Sinai, which was in the second 
year of the wanderings. He did, however, appear once 
when Moses was at Nebo and here, again, is a volcanic out- 
crop. There is another lava area some distance to the 
south of Transjordan. An eruption here was recorded by 
A1 Mukrizi as being visible in Bozra, a distance of 600 miles, 
in the year 1256. 

The country at present is very bare, and there is running 
water only near the bottoms of the wadis rimning into the 
Akaba gulf. West of the Hejaz Eailway there are towns 
and many old town sites, and the inhabitants have all 
dug tanks for themselves. To the east of the railway, the 
country is all grazing country, and, with the exception of 
two or three wells, the Bedouin depend on surface water. 
This dries up in the summer, so that during that period 
of the year there are no flocks to be foimd in that part of 
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the country. The rains fall first in the east and the flocks are 
taken out that way as soon as the rains are about to com- 
mence. They are to be foimd living sometimes 50 miles or so 
east of their permanent water supply. The first rains appear 
as small clouds. An airman can easily fly round them. They 
are full of lightning and thunder. These rainclouds I should 
like to identify with the angel that led the Israelites. The 
clouds are similar to the cloud in which the Eternal appeared, 
but they do not normally kill anybody. 

Where there is water a short distance under the surface 
it is in almost every instance brackish. This is because the 
local water, which is rich in salts, is brought to the surface 
of the earth and is there evaporated, for there is no outlet 
to the catchment area. Near the sea coast, fresh water can 
usually be obtained by digging below low water level, where 
the water has not had a chance to evaporate and leave its 
dissolved salts behind. In the remainder of the country 
it is usually necessary to dig wells through the upper limestone 
layers. Before we leave the map of Palestine, I should like 
you to notice the way the country is divided into separate 
compartments. There are very distinct mormtain groups 
divided off by large wadis. The wadis, in general, form 
the roads from east to west. The upper basins of the wadis 
form grazing areas and as the grazing is east and west, each 
area belongs to a different tribal group. The three main tribes 
are the Beni Sukhr, who graze the ancient Kedemoth, the 
Howeitat who graze the ancient plain of Midian, and the 
Rowalla who graze in the Wadi Sirhan and in Syria. The 
Howeitat are to be found well to the east, and also to the 
west as far as Egypt. 

At the present day the hill coimtry is occupied by many 
small tribal groups, but at the time of the Israelites, the 
Edomites occupied Sier and Edom. They had turned out the 
original cave dwellers in this region. There are, however, 
still some wild men living in the mountains, who dress in 
skins and who never come into the towns. The next block 
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was occupied by the Moabites, and the one above by the 
Ammonites. Mu Aba refers to the Father, the ancestor 
of the Moabites, who was Lot, and the Ammonites were 
their cousins. At the time of the Israelites the Highlanders 
(Amorites) had taken possession of part of Moab. 

The roads to Damascus run just west of the Hejaz Railway. 
There were at least two Roman roads and the pilgrim road 
to Mecca is a very well defined track. The roads from the 
east pass Bair and Ma’an. This latter road is the most 
important as it was the main road from the frankincense 
country to Egypt, and it made Petra a very important 
place. The road — Salcah — mentioned in Exodus is the main 
Damascus road running up the Wadi Sirhan. The Israelites 
did not pass eastwards of this road. 

Lawrence met Feisal at Jeddah, and they skirmished up 
to Wejh with the help of the Fleet. From that place the 
desert operations started. As far as Nebk the march was 
much the same as other desert marches — himger, thirst, 
alarms and individuals getting themselves lost. At Nebk, 
however, they were able to meet representatives of the tribes 
that would be most useful in annoying the Turks, who were 
in occupation of the Hejaz Railway and all the coimtry to 
the west. In this district Lawrence complains of the snakes, 
and the water that went bad in a day or so. Snakes are a 
feature of the country. In 673 B.c. Esarhaddon of Assyria, 
marching against the Egyptians complains that the snakes 
in this district filled the country like grasshoppers and when 
he got nearer Egypt it was worse, because here the snakes 
had two heads and their bites were fatal. Herodotus says 
that the snakes here had wings, whilst the Israelites found 
that they had stings. The most common snake in the desert 
at present is the horned viper. 

Leaving Nebk, Lawrence came to Bair. Here he was 
surprised to find smoke coming out of the wells, caused by 
bad demolition on the part of the Turks. His next stop 
was at the Jafar wells. Here the wells had to be re-dug and 

JBAS. OCTOBER 1931. 
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the men sang at their work. By winning a battle just south 
of Ma’an, control was obtained of the road to Akaba and it 
was therefore possible to make Akaba the base for operations 
against the railway. It took Lawrence two months to get 
to Akaba. 

Lawrence’s object now was to interfere with the railway 
in such a manner as to keep the maximum number of Turks 
employed in its protection, but to allow sufficient trains to 
run so that he could blow them up occasionally and let them 
be looted by his Arabs. To have cut the railway would have 
defeated his object. After spending a cold and miserable 
winter in the snow near Tafileh, operations were undertaken 
against Amman, but the place could not be raided because, 
unfortunately, the Turks had a party out in the desert 
collecting com from the villagers. But an operation against 
Mudawara was entirely successful. Eventually, timed to 
help the cavalry push in Palestine, the Arab Army, based 
on Azrak, attacked Deraa and eventually reached Damascus. 
Deraa is Edrei in Bashan, meaning “ strongly fortified ” 
place. 

Comparing this route with that taken by Moses we find that 
the Israelites left Egypt close to the usual road, but when 
they found the Egyptians were after them, some crossed the 
Bed Sea to Etham, whilst others turned aside to the Wadi 
where Sedge grows (Piahiroth). The pursuing Egyptians 
were overwhelmed in the Sea. We are told that between 
the Israelites and the Egytians was only darkness and the 
angel, whilst the remainder of the night was lighted up by the 
Eternal. According to my idea, this means that there was 
a very heavy local rainstorm between the armies. When 
rain falls in this maimer, the country is impassible to wheeled 
vehicles. On one occasion my armoured cars raced the Nairn 
transport cars through the mud on the Baghdad track near 
Azrak. They made a mile a day for five days. 

The Israelites then went into the desert and found bitter 
water. This they would have known if they had had air 
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co-operation. They had to turn back to “ the Trees ” and 
then to the “ Eeed Sea They made a fresh start through 
the desert of Sin, the marshy desert. They knew it was 
marshy as it had rained there only a short time previously. 
They now made straight for Sinai to comply with the promise 
of the Eternal, that they would worship him as soon as they 
left Egypt in that very moimtain where Moses had seen the 
burning bush. At Alush, which means Tumult, they were 
again in the tail end of the desert and again they had water 
trouble. Moses was practically driven from the camp and 
was told by the Eternal to go on ahead. As soon as he saw 
the Eternal on Horeb he was to strike the rock. Notice that 
it was not Horeb that was struck. Horeb means “ dry ” and 
was a granite mountain. Moses struck the flinty rock and 
produced water. After staying there for some time they 
came to Sinai. Here the wanderings commenced, and were 
probably, I think, quite local. 

They tried a frontal attack on the Negb and were beaten 
back to Hormah (Doom). They tried a frontal attack on 
Edom and were beaten to Paran (Caves). Eventually 
they reached Akaba and for some time marched round 
Seir. Now they could do what they liked, and they com- 
menced the last part of their march. One section marched 
up the Akaba and stopped at the Sdady Wadi, and then at 
the Orepits. Then they came to Oboth, which my Bible 
shows as meaning Bottles. However, if the word is converted 
into Arabic and Latin, one gets Abdulla and Oboda. The 
Arabic word means “ to worship ”, or “ to reveal oneself ” ; 
whilst the Latin one means “ the worshipper of God ”. After 
leaving Oboth, this section of the Israelites joined the roads 
that were afterwards used by the Romans and the pilgrims, 
and they camped at Nebo, near the volcano. 

The other section marched up the Wadi Ithm, “ the narrow 
Wadi ” and across the Bed Wadi. They could not go 
directly north, because the Edomites would not let them use 
their tanks. They must therefore have gone to Mudawara 
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which means “ circles Here there are himdreds of little 
threshing floors where the Bedouin still thresh manna. The 
manna they use now is a small red seed in a pod and is nothing 
like hoar frost, pearls or coriander seeds. It is, however 
made into cakes. If this party followed the normal route, 
they passed Bair. This word means “ the unrehable Man ”, 
and I think that it referred to what they thought of Moses. 
They twice crossed the plain of the Gift — ^Mattaneh or Waheb. 
The Amon rises in El Hadi, “ the giver of a gift.” 

Their next camp was in God’s Wadi, which might be Kasr 
Tuba. Then they came to the High Places and finally to 
the Wadi east of Kedemoth. This must be the Tuba Wells. 
From here they sent word to Sihon, king of the Highlanders, 
asking to be allowed to pass. Sihon refused, and was defeated 
on Ziza aerodrome. On one side of this aerodrome there is 
a hill called The Place of Battles, and on the other a place 
called The Killing. Probably they both refer to the ancient 
tradition. The victory gave the Israelites passage to the 
Jordan valley. 

They stayed for some time near Nebo, and from there they 
attacked Gilead and Bashan. They could not go eastward, 
even if they had wanted to, because of the dwellers in the 
“ kites ”. 

When the country was divided up, one of the tribes came 
to Joshua and said they were afraid of the woods on the hills. 
Joshua told them to cut down the trees, and there woifld not 
be any frightening woods. This was done with such effect 
that the country is now practically bare. 

Burton Memorial Lecture 

Burton and the Rub ‘al Khali 

The Burton Memorial Lecture was given on 18th June 
before the Royal Asiatic Society in their rooms at 74 Grosvenor 
Street, W. 1, by Mr. Bertram Thomas, O.B.E., to whom the 
Society s Buxton Memorial Medal was afterwards presented 
by the Chairman. 
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The Lecturer began by explaining how, in the autumn of 
1852 Birrton offered his services to the Eoyal Geographical 
Society for the purpose of what he calls “ removing that 
opprobrium to modern adventure ” — the huge white blot 
which in our maps denoted Eastern and Central South Arabia. 
It was proposed that he should take three years’ leave of 
absence from India on special duty, and he hoped to proceed 
to Muscat and attempt the desert crossing from there. The 
Royal Geographical Society warmly supported the project 
and placed funds at Burton’s disposal. It was necessary to 
get the permission of the East India Company and they 
immediately took fright and vetoed the project on the grounds 
of its dangerous nature, but they granted Burton one year’s 
leave as language leave. He was infuriated at the official 
obstruction and left for Arabia with the deliberate intention 
of placing the telescope to the blind eye. His own words 
sound egotistical — “ MTiat remained for me but to prove by 
trial that what might be perilous to other travellers was safe 
to me.” In short, he thought the year would be enough, 
but he would start from Medinah instead of Muscat. His 
primary object, he says, was either 

(a) To cross from Medinah to Muscat, or 

(b) From Mecca to Makallah. 

He was frustrated in both and the year was spent not in 
a long desert journey, but in his famous pilgrimage to Mecca 
and Medinah. Burton had already formed various opinions 
about the Rub ‘al Khali as the result of his previous 
wanderings, and it is my object in this lecture to throw some 
light on these speculations, to try to answer the questions 
which Burton set himself and which I am able to attempt 
as a result of my own journeys in this region of Arabia. 

Burton’s objectives, he says, were three : — 

(1) To investigate the possibility of encouraging the export 
of Arab horses so as to improve the strain in India. 

(2) To discover the lie of the land, the drainage and 
structure of this unknown part of the continent, and 
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(3) To study the races which inhabit these wilds. 

Of these three objectives, the first one we may dismiss 
in a few words, because the horse problem is no longer an 
important one. India has, of course, from remote times 
imported Arab ponies. Ibn Battuta refers to the ancient trade 
from Kilhat, and from other sources we know that this trade 
has gone on down to our own times. Just before the Great 
War and immediately after it, Arab ponies were much in 
demand as polo ponies in India. The alteration of the polo 
rules, abolishing a height for horses, killed the Arab market, 
because the Arab pony is by nature a small animal, averaging 
perhaps fourteen hands, and so came to be at a disadvantage 
when larger animals were introduced into the game. The 
demand for Arabs has fallen away and I think I am right in 
saying that India scarcely buys from Arabia any longer. This 
problem, which exercised Burton, need therefore no longer 
exercise us. 

The other two objectives are of deeper interest and more 
scientific import — the nature of the terrain of S.E. Arabia 
and the peoples who inhabit it. Burton hypothecated upon 
them in the following words : — 

(1) “ Of the Kub’a al-Khali I have heard enough, from 
credible relators, to conclude that its horrid depths swarm 
with a large and half-starving population ; that it abounds 
in Wadys, valleys, gullies and ravines, partially fertilized by 
intermittent torrents ; and, therefore, that the land is open 
to the adventurous traveller. I am inclined to think with 
Wallin, contrary to Ritter and others, that the Peninsula 
falls instead of rising towards the South.” 

(2) “I wished to try, by actual observation, the truth of 
a theory proposed by Colonel W. Sykes, namely that if 
tradition be true, in the population of the vast Peninsula 
there must exist certain physiological differences sufficient 
to warrant omr questioning the common origin of the Arab 
family.” 

I have found proof,” he says later, “ for believing in 
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three distinct races : (1) The aborigines of the country, 
driven like the Bhils and other autochthonic Indians, into the 
eastern and south-eastern wilds bordering upon the ocean ; 

(2) A Syrian or Mesopotamian stock, t 3 rpified by Shem and 
Joktan that drove the Indigenae from the choicest tracts of 
country, these invaders still enjoy their conquests, representing 
the great Arabian people ; and (3) An impure Syro-Egyptian 
clan — we personify it by Ishmael, by his son Nabajoth, and 
by Edom (Esau, the son of Isaac) — that populated and still 
populates the Sinaitic Peninsula.” 

As regards the geographical problem set in hypothesis 
No. 1, I think it is safe to say that we now know the 
answer. It is a settled problem. The height readings taken 
on my four journeys : — 

(1) Across the Oman Peninsula, 

(2) Through the south-eastern border lands. 

(3) Along the south-eastern edge of the sands, 

(4) Across the Peninsula, roughly in long. 51° E. 
provide us with data which, taken in conjunction with earlier 
ascertained heights on the western perimeter of the sands, 
are sufficient evidence to determine the general slope of 
Southern Arabia. All the indications point to a depression 
in long. 54°-55° E., lat. 20°-22° N. East of this depression, 
the slope is upwards towards the north-east to the Oman 
massif, rising in Jabal Akhdhar to a height of nearly 10,000 
feet. West of the depression, the sands are rising towards 
the south-west and probably reach their greatest height on 
the borders of the Najran. As regards the sand area proper^ 
its perimeter runs almost due south from Jabal Hafit to 
lat. 21° N., where are found the quicksands of Umm as Samin, 
thence south-south-westerly, to lat. 18° 30' and thence in 
a general west-south-west direction almost parallel to the 
south coast of Arabia and at a distance of about 100 to 150 
miles from it. The south-west and west perimeter is not 
determined, but is said to run from a point northwards of 
Hadhramaut mountains towards Najran, thence northwards 
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to the East of Sulaiyil, and thence north-east to Jabrin. 
Between Jabrin and the sea, the sands intrude northwards 
through Jafura and to the eastwards reach to the coast of 
the Persian Gulf in Bainunah and Taff. Southwards of 
Jabrin the steppe intrudes into the sands in regions named 
Smnan, Haraisan, Abu Bahr, Jaddat Juwaifa, Haida and 
SahamaJ 

The regions of loftiest sand dunes rising to some six or 
seven hundred feet are along the southern border of the sands, 
but the Uruq, as they are called, wing back in long. 53° and 
49° respectively, in horseshoe formation. For the rest, the 
general lie of the sands is sloping downwards to the east 
and north and upwards to the south and west. The highest 
elevation met with in the Central south was at about 1,100 feet 
in Uruq Dhahiya ; the lowest at Nakhalah in the base of the 
Qatar Peninsula, where I found a salt lake surrounded by 
beds of white rock salt actually below sea level. 

The south coast of Arabia west of long. 55° (Ras Nus) is 
very moimtainous. At Dhofar in the central south, these 
moxmtains form a crescent shaped arm which encloses a 
prosperous and fertile plain. Westwards the mountains 
form an ocean escarpment, but in the Hadhramaut intrude 
for over 120 miles to the northwards. Beyond them and 
between them and the southern edge of the sands is a wedge- 
shaped plain narrowing westwards and falling from south to 
north and from west to east. The edge of the sands at 
Mugshin is about 400 feet ; at Shissur about 900 feet ; at 
Shuait 1,100 feet, and to the west not improbably rising to 
2,000 feet or more in the neighbourhood of the Najran. 
This plain is crossed by dry wadi beds, or what Burton calls 

fiumura ”. Their sources in the moimtains are deeply 
cloven, and they become more shallow as they run north- 
wards, until, as they approach the sands, they are almost 
indistinguishable from the steppe, in which they are merely 

My map of Rub ‘al Rhali will be published in the September number 
of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
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shallow depressions marked here and there by scrub. They 
are the arteries of approach to the Badus from the moimtains 
in the south to the sands in the north. They are evidences 
of a very different climate from that which now prevails, for in 
their upper sources the deep gorges are doubtless the result 
of torrential rain action. To-day the country is extremely 
arid and rainfall is slight or negligible. 

Arabia is said never to have had an ice age, so that when 
the territories of the higher latitudes of the Northern 
Hemisphere lay beneath an ice cap, Arabia must have enjoyed 
a pluvial period, and these great gorges running northwards 
on the desert side of the South Arabia escarpment must date 
from this time. I picked up many oyster fossils on the edge 
of the sands, which must have been washed down in bygone 
ages. These were of limestone formation and, though much 
weathered, have all been identified as belonging to the Middle 
Eocene period. The tradition of ancient trade routes across 
what is now almost a prohibitive barrier of sands, should 
not therefore be dismissed as imreasonable ; it may connote 
that a very early civilkation existed in this region. Indeed, 
caravan tracks of great antiquity were pointed out to me in 
18° 30', long. 52°, on the very edge of the sands and leading 
on a bearing of 325° into what is now a drought-stricken 
waste of sands. The Badus called this the road to Ubar, a 
town which, according to their traditions, lies buried beneath 
the sands that have ever been encroaching southwards. 
Whether the word “ Ubar ” and “ Ophir ” have any sort of 
connection it is impossible to say, but the alleged site of this 
buried city is on a direct line from the frankincense country 
of Dhofar to the most probable site of Gerrha on the Persian 
Gulf, and to Petra in Nabathaea. Other archseological 
remains are the old ruined townships of the plain of Dhofar 
and the trilith monuments I discovered in the frankincense 
coimtry just over the Divide.^ The former would appear to 

^ For a detailed account see “ Among some Unknown Tribes of South 
Arabia ”, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. xiv, 1929, pp. 107 seq. 
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preserve a link with ancient Abyssinia, for the characteristic 
architectural feature is a monolithic colmnn which, according 
to Bent, is common to both areas, but is not found to-day 
elsewhere in Arabia. As regards the significance of the trilith 
moniunent, all memory of it has faded from the tribal mind. 
This brings us to the inhabitants themselves. 

The tribes living on the borderlands of the Kub ‘al Khali 
are as follows : — 

On the east, Albu Shamis, Darn’ Harasis, Afar ; on the 
south. Bait Kathir, Mahara, Manahil, Awamir, Sa’ar and 
Karab ; on the west, Nahad, Yam Daham, Dawasir ; on 
the north-east, Manasir and Awamir. Sections of all these 
tribes penetrate the bordering sands during favonrable seasons, 
that is, after rain in winter, but only for the periods of 
evanescent pasture. 

The sand tribes proper that move into and live in the 
remoter depths of these sands at all times of the year are 
the Murra from the north and north-west, the Namasir and 
Awamir from the north-east, and the Rashid and Bait Imani, 
two sections of A1 Kathir from the south. Life in these sands 
is sporadic. There is no oasis that wonld support a settled 
population at any point. Nomadic existence is the only 
possible one, and pastures become the chief consideration. 
Eastwards of my line of march, which roughly coincided with 
the fifty -first line of longitude, water was everywhere said to 
be plentiful, but this water is of an extremely brackish 
nature, so that in many places it is undrinkable by man and 
there are known areas where even camels cannot drink it. 
The westernmost water holes which I used on my march were 
held to contain the sweetest water of the sands. In point 
of fact it was of such a salt nature that I was unable to driuk 
it except when driven by acute thirst to do so, and I subsisted 
on the milk of the two milch camels I had with me.^ The 

Camels in milk are not suited for long forced marches ; at no time had I 

more than two of them, and my Badus subsisted on hard rations which we 
earned. 
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water was upsetting to man and beast and the milk of the 
camels became salt to the taste too. I brought back specimens 
of every waterhole used. Some of these were the colour of 
beer and tasted strongly of sulphuretted hydrogen. They 
have been chemically analysed and the salt content found 
to be between 50 and 100 times greater than that of river 
water {vide September Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society). 

The explanation of life in the sands is that the camel 
drinks this brackish water and man drinks the milk of his 
camel. The Badu is indeed the parasite of the camel — his 
exclusive food and drink here is camels’ milk and very 
occasionally camels’ flesh. Camels’ hair, which is clipped 
annually, is spun and woven by his womenfolk, and is thus 
the means of providing him with shelter. 

The women of the sands are veiled — those of the borderlands 
not so much so, using their mantles as a veil temporarily 
when first meeting the stranger. 

There is a geographical distribution of Islamic sects. The 
Murra of the north are Hanbali, the tribes which range the 
southern borderlands are exclusively Shafi'i, the Dawasir 
of the west are Wahhabi, the Manasir are Malaki, the Daru’ 
are Ibadhi, the sectarian cult of the Omanis. Town-dwellers 
of Arabia are prone to give the stranger the idea that the 
Badu is not religious, that he neither prays nor fasts. This, 
according to my experience, is a mistaken view. Generally 
speaking these tribes, with the exception perhaps of elements 
of the Awamir and the Sa’ar, are zealous in the practice of 
their religion; indeed on my last two journeys, on both of 
which occasions I was travelling in the desert during the fast 
month of Eamadhan, my escorts rigidly observed the fast, 
though they were in the saddle for seven or eight hours a 
day. The townsman, under such circumstances, would avail 
himself of the provision to break the fast which all sects of 
Islam permit to the traveller, but these men disdained to 
make use of this concession in the belief, I suppose, of 
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achieving greater merit in the eyes of God. They are wholly 
illiterate of course. I have never seen a Koran in the interior 
of this part of Arabia, nor have I heard of anyone who can 
read or write. Their knowledge of the Scriptures is negligible, 
but they observe the outward signs and are staunch believers 
in God. 

The dialects of the sands, also, have a regional distribution 
— a southern dialect and a northern dialect, the exceptions 
to the rule being that the Daham and Yam tribes of the 
south-west speak the northern dialect and the Awamir of 
the north-east speak the southern dialect. The consonant 
“ qaf ” (gutteral A:) of Arabic is pronounced g through- 
out these inaccessible uncontaminated desert tribes. The 
consonant “ jim ” is pronounced y in the southern dialect, 
but j in the northern one. There are differences in the 
names of animals — for instance, a wild cat is called idfa in 
the northern dialect, and khauwenga in the southern dialect. 
The fox is known as tha’alib in the southern dialect, 
and itha’ail in the northern dialect. The new fennec fox 
which I discovered in the sands was termed al hirr, oddly 
enough a classical word for cat, which animal indeed in size 
it resembled. The chants of these tribes are also regional, 
so that a tribesman can be identified by his speech and song. 

There are two saddles of the sands. The tribes of the west, 
including Sa’ar, and north use the familiar double-poled 
saddle which is placed over the hump. The tribes of the south 
and east ride on a less ambitious and poleless saddle placed 
behind the hump, but the great herds that are raised have, 
for the most part, never known a saddle. It is the cow camel 
that is valuable for her milk ; the bull camel is usually 
slaughtered at birth and eaten or spared a space for the 
passing guest or the joyful occasions of marriage and 
curcumcision. The tribes move on from pasture to pasture 
and in times of exceptional drought, when rains or dews 
have failed them for two years or more, they are driven 
either into the central areas where a specially hardy plant 
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called Jiadh ^ grows, or else out into the bordering steppe. 
The quest is always for new pastures. 

We might here turn to consider that perhaps most important 
objective which Burton had in mind, namely the racial types. 
I had already in my first journey through the south-eastern 
Borderlands arrived at conclusions of racial peculiarities 
without being consciously aware that Burton had 
hypothecated that they would be found here. There is a 
considerable wedge of territory in the central south stretching 
from long. 57° 45' E. to long. 52° W., which is the habitat 
of a group of tribes. These tribes are the Harasis, Bauthara, 
Mahara, Qara and Shahara, Bilhaf, Bait Ashaikh, Afar, 
Barahama. From their traditions, customs, and languages, 
I opined that with the exception of the Harasis they were 
racially distinct from the hawk-nosed Semitic Arab of the 
north. In October and November last, while waiting for my 
desert escort, I devoted myself to a renewed and close study 
of these people, and the result of my investigations confirms 
me in the view that Burton’s hypothesis was well founded. 
I had with me a camera and took some thirty or forty portraits, 
full face and profile, and made head measurements with 
callipers of such of them as I could, some forty-five specimens 
in all. This anthropological material is being investigated 
by Sir Arthiu Keith, Dr. Seligman and Dr. Krogman, and, 
being the first of its kind from this part of Arabia and dealing 
with hitherto unrecorded tribes, it is hoped that it may throw 
light on these obscure peoples of whose existence Burton 
had guessed but whom he could never have known. It is 
sufficient for me to say that whereas the northern Arab is a 
long-headed man, not a single one of my forty-five measure- 
ments shows a dolico-cephalic index — in fact, forty-eight of 
them, or 96 per cent, are decided brachycephals. They 
have, generally speaking, frizzy but not spiral negroid hair, 
thick lips, weak chins and beard of light hair. They are of a 


^ salsola sp. (Chenopod) ? 
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very dark colour. They tattoo their gums. They wear one 
earring, usually in the right ear. 

Circumcision is universal, as in other parts of Arabia, 
though the maimer is often the reverse of that found else- 
where. Whereas in other parts of Arabia the boy is circumcised 
as an infant and the girl at her ninth or tenth year, amongst 
these tribes adult male circumcision and infant female 
circumcision are practised. Adult male circumcision recalls 
the ancient Egyptian practice. Male mummies dug up at 
Thebes were found to conform to this rule. Sometimes 
elaborate rites attend the ceremony of male circumcision 
and batches of youths undergo what is a severe public test 
of their fortitude on the same day. The rite is attended by 
brave songs and drummings and the firing of rifles. It is 
scoffed at by Arabs, amongst whom it is, of course, not found. 

Hair customs seem to be connected with sexual life. The 
boy’s head is cropped close except for a lock of hair, grown 
down through the centre of the head and giving the effect of 
a centurion’s helmet, or recalling somewhat the ancient 
Egyptian Horus lock. This lock is cut off immediately after 
circumcision, that is when the boy has reached maturity, and 
the hair is then allowed to grow normally. The hair custom 
of the women is as follows : — The girl’s head is in part shaven 
around the edges, except for a brow fringe and a circular 
tonsure-like patch on the top from which depend three or 
fom or more long narrow plaits. When the girl is betrothed, 
which is usually at the age of twelve or thirteen, the hair is 
allowed to grow normally. Within a month of marriage, as a 
sign that she is a maiden no longer, a long strip of skin (with its 
attendant hair) about half an inch wide, is shaved down 
through the centre of the head so that hair never grows 
there again. This scalping operation is extremely painful 
and sometimes has fatal results. 

Smoking is imiversal amongst men, to a lesser extent 
amongst women ; many of the latter, however, chew tobacco 
and they all take snuff. The ladies henna their fingers and 
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toe-nails and paint their faces green, red and black. They 
also paint black the munzerot, i.e. the shaven centre parting 
down through the head. Both se:^es smear their bodies with 
indigo and their mantles are usually impregnated with it. 

A great number of pagan cults survive amongst these people. 
They universally believe in the Evil Eye and the good and 
evil influences of departed spirits, and have many cults of 
palliation and expiation. The credulous betake themselves 
to saiyids, or descendants of the prophet Muhammad, or such 
others as can read and write, for a scrip of Holy Writ which 
they believe to have some magical value against the Evil 
Eye. The cost varies from 82 for a mere prophylactic to 
as much as $10 or 820 against every manner of evil — a sort of 
“ all-in ” policy. In the event of disease in man or camel 
the cause is often attributed to the Evil Eye, Ain-al-bah’s. 
A sheep or cow is slaughtered and its blood sprinkled over 
the victim, the flesh being distributed to the people. 
Ordinarily the use of frankincense is common to keep off the 
Evil Eye. A cow whose lactation has without apparent 
reason ceased, is subjected to this treatment, the ladies go 
roimd with the incense burner wafting it in circular motion 
over the animal afflicted with it. No woman in this region 
is allowed to milk camel, cow, or sheep. She may not touch 
the udders of any animal ; were she to do so she would 
immediately become an outcast. This, I understand, is a 
custom widely found in Africa. 

In the mountains men live in caves during the summer 
monsoon rains, and under trees at other times ; they are not 
nomads, however, and caves are private possessions. In 
the plain itself, where man makes a house to shelter himself, 
the first thing he does is to hammer fom: nails into the 
respective corners of the house, a rite which is supposed to 
keep out the Evil Eye. When the building is completed, he 
slaughters a lamb on the threshold as a sacrifice to ensure that 
his walls will endure — a sort of christening ceremony which we 
perform on ships with the cooler and more fragrant blood of 
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the grape. The custom in Oman when a new house is finished 
is for the prospective occupant to slay a sheep on going in. 
He dabbles his hand in the pool of blood and smears the 
doorposts. This custom is also observed in the plain of the 
Dhofar, but during actual building operations. The meat is 
eaten by the builders themselves and the blood is smeared 
iudiscriminately over the walls. On the completion of the 
house, the incomer dashes two hen’s eggs on the threshold, 
two on the stairway, and two on the upstairs doorway. This 
is anathema to the mountain dwellers (in any case they have 
no houses), because hens and eggs are with them taboo. It 
would be the greatest insult to place such things as food before 
the Qara tribesman of the mountains. 

Law and disputes. As in most tribal societies in Arabia, 
hukm al hauz or a code of local sanctions is the chief law. 
The hauz is the wise man of the tribe, not infrequently it is 
a hereditary office ; occasionally the hauz is the sheikh of 
his tribe. Shara‘ law, or holy law, is in Oman and elsewhere 
the law of the townships. Outside them it will be resorted 
to in cases of matrimony and sometimes of inheritance ; in 
disputes or crime cases scarcely at all. These are the province 
of the hauz. The same is true of these South Arabians. 
The Shara' law is distasteful to these people and can only 
be imposed in limited coastal areas by Government force. 
Their own code varies considerably from the code of Oman 
or that of Hadhramaut, showing evidences of exclusive origin. 
They have a passionate attachment to the eye for an eye idea, 
the need of making the punishment fit the crime. An example, 
told me by the Wall as having taken place this year is as 
follows : — 

“ X ” was going a journey into “ Y’s ” country and took 
a rabia from “ Y ”. On arriving there the sacred law of 
protection was transgressed and “ X ” found himself wounded 
with a bullet through the fleshy part of his thigh. A Hauz 
heard the case and decided that “ Y ”, the innocent party, 
but a member of the offending tribe, must submit to the 
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infliction of a similar wound as that which “ X ” had sustained. 
For this purpose a piece of stick was brought and sharpened, 
skewer fashion. This was thrust into “ Y’s ” leg and a 
bullet was threaded, and drawn in its path. By local canons 
“ X’s ” grievance was removed. 

In Oman the abuse of the rahia would be followed by war 
between the two tribes unless the offended party agreed to 
the ruling of the Hauz, when he would receive from the 
offenders lamn-al-wijh, (blame of the face), which is usually 
assessed at SIOO. Murder, which in tribal societies is almost 
invariably settled by blood money and in Oman varies 
between $400 and $1,000 (or rather its equivalent in kind), 
is in these Qara mountains assessed prodigiously high, in 
theory something like $5,000, which it may take a lifetime to 
pay off, but which is most usually complicated by a vendetta. 
The murdered man may be poor, so that his close relatives 
will in any case be impoverished, but collections are made 
from each and every member of the tribe, who as a point of 
honour or from inescapable custom must bear the brunt. 

The tribes of the Central South have a poor reputation as 
regards the radud-as-sakiam.^ The radud-as-salaam merely 
means that when two persons meet between whose tribes 
there is blood or other enmity, if one says to the other “ Peace 
be upon you ” and the other replies “ And upon you be 
peace ”, they have buried the hatchet for the nonce. For 
one now to take advantage of the other and slay him, in his 
sleep, for instance, would in any other part of Arabia be the 
deepest treachery. Not so amongst this lawless brood, 
however. That it may happen elsewhere is possible, but 
normally the offender would be hounded out of his own tribe 
or be required to make some requital and his name would 
be for ever smirched. These non-Arabic speaking tribes of 
the Central South have no such regard for the normal Arab 
law. They also observe in the breach what is elsewhere a 
fixed canon, the thamn-al-batn or “ stomach price ”. This is 

* It is only within comparatively recent times that the Bautahara would 
recognize the rabia at all. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1931. 
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a kind of elaboration of the law of three days’ hospitality. 
If a Badu has eaten the salt of a man, his goods are safe 
for a period of four days and four nights, the time for the 
last vestige of food to have passed out of his body. If the 
Badu’s tribe unwittingly raids the man during these four 
days they must and do return the loot. This thamn-al-batn 
is sacred with the other tribes of the Southern fringe, but 
not with the non- Arab group. 

Marriage. Polygamy is imiversally practised here as else- 
where in Arabia, and it would be extremly rare to find a girl 
of sixteen who had not experienced married life. Earlier 
marriages are met with where one or other party has not 
reached the age of puberty ; this is no hindrance to marital 
relations. But divorce is easy and a man has only to say 
talaq three times to send his wife back to her father without 
any obligations for her future support beyond half the marriage 
dowry, which in many cases may be half a cow, or if the lady 
is extremely beautiful or well-connected may range as high 
as six cows. Women enjoy a greater measure of freedom 
and are not averse to speaking to a man in public, which in 
many of the towns of Arabia would lose them their reputation, 
if not their lives. A girl is never consulted, certainly not in 
the case of her first marriage, as to her husband. He is 
selected by her father and is usually the highest bidder for 
her hand irrespective of his age. On the night of her nuptials 
she will be escorted by her male relations to the cave of her 
spouse, which is entirely destitute of any sort of furniture 
except a carpet. In Oman it would be brazen on her part 
to enquire who or what her husband is and she may not know 
of her marriage to within a few days of its taking place. Even 
after divorce, when she is much older, she again will not be 
consulted in the choice of the man, but in the Central South 
this rule is somewhat relaxed. 

Inheritance. The usual law of Muhammadan inheritance, 
which is inviolable in other parts of Arabia, is not here 
observed. By that law a man’s estate, after meeting of debts, 
is divided up into shares — a daughter receives one share. 
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a son two shares and the wives one-eighth of the estate.^ Where 
there are no sons the paternal uncle, or in the case of there 
being none, the paternal male cousins, receive the son’s share- 
Amongst the southern borderland tribes, A1 Kathir, etc., 
the debts on a man’s estate may not take up more than 
one-third of it. Of the remaining two-thirds, one-quarter 
goes to the wife that has borne children, one-eighth to the 
wife that has not borne children, and the remainder to the 
children, but where it differs from Shara' law is that if there 
is no son and fewer than three daughters the deceased’s brother 
is entitled only to a daughter’s share, and if there are three 
or more daughters, these take the whole of it and paternal 
male relations get nothing. 

The laws of inheritance of the mountains are peculiar. 
They are bound up with their cult of animal sacrifice. Their 
wealth is generally in cows and at a man’s decease half of 
his cattle are slaughtered as a blood sacrifice up to the number 
of twenty. In the case of large herds, twenty is the maximum. 
Creditor claims are allowed on the estate to the extent of 
one in ten and what remains is divided between sons and 
daughters. The wives’ portion is likewise one in ten in a 
small estate and generally a maximum of five in the case of 
a large estate. A peculiar feature of this mountain system 
is that if a woman has one daughter or three daughters and 
no sons, no part of the estate passes to her deceased husband’s 
family. There would thus appear to be some special 
significance about the numbers one and three. Another 
feature of the mountain system which differs from the usage 
of the South Arabian tribes is that wives get the same share 
irrespective of whether they have borne children or not. 

Languages. The languages spoken by these tribes are four 
in number — Shahari, Mahri, Bauthari, Harsusi ; the last 
three seem to have close affinities. Although I understand 
they are Semitic in structure, no outside Arab understands 
them. They are not written languages, though Shahari 

^ For details see Muhammadan Law, p. 116, by S. Vesey-Fitzgerald, 
Oxford University Press, 1931. 
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and Mahri have been recorded by Dr. Maximillian Bittner 
from the material of the Muller and Landberg Expeditions. 
I have recorded vocabularies of all four dialects, including 
the two previously unnoticed ones. It is not possible on this 
occasion to dwell on them. Listening to them, what strikes 
the ear accustomed to Arabic is the frequency of a lisped 
sibilant like the Welsh ll, which seems to take the place 
of J i ^ also a I for a ^and a nasal w or w in 

Shahari. As regards numbers there would not appear to 
be a dual form and milike Arabic all numbers above two 
are plural. I believe that these languages are much nearer 
to the Semitic languages of Ethiopia than they are to Arabic. 
This would appear to be another link with Africa. 

Conclusion. To sum up. Burton’s hypothesis No. 2 of the 
existence of racial types distinct from the Northern Arab is 
clearly proved. I have not had time to do more than to touch 
on these peculiarities of the tribes of the Central South border- 
lands, but they are sufficient to show that here are non- Arab 
survivals (if we take the long-headed hawk-faced man of the 
North as the true Arab type) of great antiquity. I am inclined 
to think that some of the tribes of North-East Africa and some 
of those of Southern Arabia had a common origin. Whether 
that origin was in Arabia or Africa (there are traditions of 
the latter) is a matter for conjecture. One is reminded in 
this connection that one of the oldest stories of these parts 
is that of the Queen of Sheba, who is claimed both as an 
Ethiopian and an Arab Queen in the respective continents. 
May she not have been Queen of both ? May not her people 
have been a common pre-Arab aboriginal ? Against this 
theory is their head measurements, which show them all 
to be markedly brachycephalic, and the centre of 
brachycephaly distribution is in Southern Asia. 

Burton’s hypothesis No. 1 that the slope of Arabia falls 
from north to south is not borne out by the ascertained facts. 
It is true only to the limited extent of the south-eastern 
comer eastwards of the sands, i.e. of long. 55° approximately. 
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As for his main objective, the plan of crossing from Muscat 
westwards to Medina, or in the reverse direction, I believe 
he would have found the route impracticable. One set of 
camels would have been inadequate, one escort of whatever 
tribe out of the question. The animals of the Oman, bred 
in mountains and steppe, would have been physically unable 
to work and live in sands. Burton would thus have been 
obliged to find regional relays of camels and be passed from 
tribe to tribe as I was on my journey through the southern 
borderlands in 1927. Only camels born in the sands and bred 
to its scant and peculiar flora and salt water can live in them. 
After crossing the northern Oman massif, a journey never 
before his time made by a European and only performed by 
three European expeditions since. Burton would have been 
obliged to enlist the services of either the Awamir or Manasir, 
neither tribe too kindly disposed to European inquisitiveness, 
as I have personal reasons for knowing. How far these could 
have conducted him into the heart of the sands would have 
depended upon the favoured pasture spots (which in tmn 
would have depended upon the localities of last year’s rain — 
if any), and how far these tribes were at peace with the Rashid 
and Murra, other sand tribes to the west — their hereditary 
enemies to boot. Assuming even such difficulties to have 
been overcome, the great problem would still have had to be 
faced, that of finding Arabs capable and willing to brave the 
arid wastes to the west of 51°. For if my Arab information 
is correct, practically no waterhole could be looked for at 
least in the southern sands west of my line of march. Hamad 
the Murri, my guide and reputed the most famous man in 
the sands, was one of the few who had passed across this 
drought-stricken waste in one very favourable rain year. 
But progress where pastures and water are insufficient is 
very slow and imcertain, and only possible at all to camels 
grazing most of the day and carrying no burden. To pack 
animals laden with rations and heavy scientific instruments 
it would appear to be impossible. What made my journey 
possible was that last year’s rains in Dakaka, a half-way 
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sand region with good water, caused a general gravitation 
of the tribes there this year and so made possible relays of 
men and camels ; also to an almost unprecedented peace 
reigning between the southern and northern sand tribes — a 
combination of circumstances by no means to be expected 
or relied upon. I tried the Oman approach to the sands for 
six years and never succeeded. It is tactically a bad starting 
point. Moreover, I suspect that Burton, had he been able 
to get into the desert from Muscat, would, in the luckiest 
event, have been deflected by physical conditions alone in 
the western marches from the route he contemplated. Where 
would he have been driven then ? Perhaps into the same sands 
which I traversed. There must always be a considerable 
element of luck in the penetration of Arabia. And we may 
be quite sure that if the circumstances of his day had been 
favourable. Burton would have accomplished his journey 
across Rub ‘al Khali, and so deprived me of the privilege of 
talking to you about “ the opprobrium to modern adventure ”. 

Professor Margoliouth (Director), in presenting the Medal, 
said that the Society was fortunate in being able to bestow 
a special mark of honour on the explorer whose lecture it had 
been hearing. He recalled the opening words of Palgrave’s 
Central and Eastern Arabia : — 

“ Of the interior of the vast region, of its plains and 
mountains, its tribes and cities, of its government and 
institutions, of its inhabitants, their ways and customs 
of their social condition, how far advanced in civilization 
or sunk in barbarism, what do we as yet really know, 
save from accotmts necessarily wanting in fullness and 
precision ? It is time to fill up this blank in the map of 
Asia, and this, at whatever risks, we will now endeavomr ; 
either the land before us shall be our tomb, or we will 
traverse it in its fullest breadth, and know what it contains 
from shore to shore. Vestigia nulla retrorsum.” 

Although this exordiiun inclined the reader to ask in the style 
of Horace : Quid dignum tanto feret hie promissor hiatu ? 
Palgrave rmdoubtedly accomplished a considerable part of his 
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programme, and through his enterprise and that of travellers 
who had followed in his footsteps and those of Burton, names 
had thickened in parts of the map of Arabia which had 
previously been blank ; only the vast area known as “ the 
Empty Quarter ” had remained white. It was a source of 
pride to Englishmen that one of themselves had now 
commenced the extension of knowledge to that region also. 
And of the subjects of study enumerated by Palgrave it 
would be observed that Mr. Thomas had not neglected one. 
It was gratifying to the Society that he, having been the 
recipient of honours which must necessarily have been more 
flattering, had also accepted that which they were fortimately 
able to give. 


Notice 

Members and Subscribing Libraries are reminded that by 
Eule 24, all Annual Subscriptions for the coming year are 
due on 1st January without application from the Society. 
A great saving would be effected if all members would 
kindly comply with this rule. 

The Karl Geldner Library 
The library and the bequest of MSS. of the late Orientalist, 
Karl Geldner, have been acquired by the University Library, 
Marburg-on-Lahn. Amongst these are all the preliminary 
studies for the translation of the Rigveda, which has been 
flnished in MS. and is now being printed. There is also the 
index to the Rigveda (in outline), comprising about 50,000 
entries. In addition there are several works on the subject 
of the Avesta with improved translations of the more difficult 
parts and many foot-notes, chiefly concerning the language ; 
numerous notes on the Upanishads on which Dr. Geldner 
intended to work after having finished the translation of the 
Veda ; the Petersburg Dictionary, into which he put countlesS 
supplementary notes ; and finally his completed lectures, 
e.g. on Buddhism, a subject on which Dr. Geldner has not 
published anything. 
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und griechischen Kunst (mit 4 Tafeln). 

Mescaninov, Johannes. Neue chaldische Inschriften. 1, Die 
Inschrift von Nor-Bajazet. 

Brandenburg, Erich. Die Bedeutung der Fels-Architektur. 
Archiv Orientdlni. Vol. iii. No. 1, April, 1931. 

Kraelitz-Greifenhorst, F. Studien zur Lautlehre der Kasan- 
Tatarischen Sprache. 
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Asia Major. Vol. vii, Fasc. 3, 1931. 

Poppe, N. Skizze der Phonetik des Bargu-Burjatischen. 
Conrady, August. Yih-king-Studien. 

Fuchs, Walter. Neues Material zur Mandjurischen Literatur aus 
Pekinger Bibhotheken. 

Bengal, Past and Present. Vol. xh, Pt. i. Serial No. 81, 
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Cotton, Sir Evan. The Patna Massacre of 1763. 

Up the Country. 
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Company Bahadur. 

Bullock, Capt. H. Monumental Inscriptions in the United 
Provinces. 

Oldham, C. A. Some Foreign European Artists in India. 

Major John Morrison, Ambassador from the Great Mogul. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

Vol. xvii, Pt. i, March, 1931. 

Misra, Binayak. Narasinghpur Charter of Uddyotakesari 
Mahabhavagupta IV (with plates). 
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Chowdhury, Tarapada. On the Interpretation of some doubtful 
Words in the Atharva-Veda. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- eh Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indie. Deel 87. Corpus Diplomaticum Neerlando-Indicum 
(Tweede Deel, 1650-75). 

Verzameling van Politieke contractem en verdere Verdragen 
door de Nederlanden in het Oosten gesloten, van Privilege- 
brieven, aan het verleend, enz., uitgegeven en toegehcht 
door Mr. J. E. Heeres. 

E. Generate Nederlandsche Geoctroyeerde Oost-Indische 
Compagnie 1602-1800. 

Journal of the Burma Research Society. Vol. xxi, Pt. i, April, 1931. 

Brown, R. Grant. The representation of Burmese Sounds. 

J. A. S. Note on same. 

P. M. T. Note on same. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen GeseUschaft. 

Neue Folge, Band 10, Heft 1-2, 1931 

Calice, Franz Graf. Hber Semitisch-ag}’ptische Sprachver- 
gleichung. 

Strzygowski, Josef. Die Bildene Kunst im Eahmen der 
Geschichte Asiens. 

Epigraphica Indica. Vol. xx, Pt. ii, April, 1929. 

A 3 ^ar, K. V. S. Three Tamil Inscriptions of Lalgudi. 

Sahni, Rai Bahadur D. R. A Sunga Inscription from Ayodhya. 

The Geographical Journal. Vol. Ixxvii, No. 6, June, 1931. 

King, W. J. Harding. Pioneer Desert Exploration. 

Edmonds, C. J. A Visit to Alamut in 1920. 

Vol. Ixxviii, No. 1, July, 1931. 

Bagnold, Major E. A. Journeys in the Libyan Desert. 

La Geographic. Tome Iv, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb., 1931. 

Gore, Francis. L’Exploration au Tibet. 

Lamare, P. Resultats geographiques dune Mission au Yemen. 

The Indian Antiquary. Vol. lx, Pt. dccxlx, March, 1931. 
Jahagirdar, R. V. A Note on the ten plays of Bhasa. 

Greene, Lily D. Nature Study in the Sanskrit Drama Sakuntala. 
Bonnerjea, B. Possible Origin of the Caste System in India. 

Vol. lx, Pt. dccxlxi, April, 1931. 

Greene, Lily D. Nature Study in the Sanskrit Drama Sakuntala. 
Bonnerjea, B. Possible Origin of the Caste System in India. 
Temple, the late Sir R. On certain Specimens of former Currency 
in Burma. 
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Vol. lx, Pt. dccxhdi, May, 1931. 

Temple, the late Sir E. Eemarks on the Nicobar Islanders and 
their Country. 

Bonnerjea, Biren. Possible Origin of the Caste System in India. 
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Ayyangar, E. S. Eaghava. Vishnu’s Paradevata Paramarthya 
sculptured at MahabaUpur. 

Thomas, P. J. St. Thomas in Southern India. 

Pran, Nath. The Date of the Compilation of Kautalya’s Artha- 
Sastra (a.d. 484-510). 

Temple, the late Sir E. Scraps of Tibeto-Burman Folk-lore. 

Indian Historical Quarterly. Vol. vii. No. 1, March, 1931. 
Bagchi, P. C. On Foreign Element in the Tantra. 

Ganguli, E. Cultivation in Ancient India. 

Ghosh, J. C. The Candra Dynasty of Arakan. 

Saksena, E. Persian Inscription in Gwalior State. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol. xxii. No. 1, July, 1931. 
Bentwich, Norman. Josephus, the Man and the Historian. 

Journal Asiatique. Tome ccxvii. No. 1, July-Sept., 1930. 
Genouillac, H. de. La Campagne du Printemps de 1929 a Tello. 
Minorsky, M. V. Transcaucasica. 

L’Ecole Franqaise d’ Extreme-Orient. 

Tome xxix, 1929, 29th Year, 1930. 

Goloubew, Victor. L’age du Bronze au Tonkin et dans le Nord- 
Annam. 

Colani, Madleine. Quelques Stations Hoabinhiennes. (Note 
preliminaire.) 

Gravures primitives sur Pierre et sur Os. 

Coedes, George. Htudes Cambodgiennes. XXIII. La date du 
Temple de Bantay Srei. 

Journal of the Malayan Branch of the R.A.S. 

Vol. ix, Pt. i, 1931. 

Wilkinson, E. J. Mahmud II and Abdul Jalil III. 

Overbeck, H. Hikayat Sultan Bustamam. 

McKerron, P. A. B. A Trengganu Vocabulary. 

Linehan, W. Notes on Tampang (tin coinage). 

Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society. 

No. xvi, 1931. 

Hooke, S. H. The Mixture of Cults in Canaan in relation to the 
History of the Hebrew EeUgion. 
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Slotki, Israel W. Forms and Features of Ancient Hebrew 
Poetry. 

Journal of the Society of Oriental Research. 

Vol. xiv, Nos. 2-3, April-July, 1930. 

Mercer, Samuel A. D. Babylonian Contracts. 

Fossey, C. Les NIG-SITA AG. 

Vol. xiv. No. 4, Nov., 1930. 

Kevin, R. 0. Tbe Wisdom of Amen-em-apt and its possible 
dependence upon tbe Hebrew Book of Proverbs. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift. Neue Folge 7 Jabrg. Heft 2, 1931. 

C. Fine Steinplatte aus der Chou-Zeit. 

Roorda, T. B. Neues iiber den Barabudur. 

Danckert, Werner. Ostasiatische Musikasthetik. 

Palestine Exploration Fund. July, 1931. 

Crowfoot, J. W. Work of the Joint Expedition to Samaria- 
Sebustiya, April and May, 1931. Three plates. 

Recent Work round the Fountain Court at Jerash. Six 

plates. 

Dolmen Necropolis, near Kerazeh, Galilee. 

Grant, Ehhu. Ain Shems, 1931. 

Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society. Vol. xi. No. 1, 1931. 

Dhorme, Rev. Pere. Le d&hifErement des tablettes de Ras 
Shamra. 

Canaan, T. Light and Darkness in Palestine Folk-lore. 

Vol. xi. No. 2, 1931. 

Mayer, L. A. A Sequel to Mujlr ad-Din’s Chronicle. 

Saarisalo, A. Topographical Researches in the Shephelah, 1930. 

Albright, W. F. The Third Campaign at Tell Beit Mirsim, 1930. 

Rivista degli Studi Orientali. Vol. xii, Fasc. 11, 1929. 

Pisani. La Samasacandrika. 

Furlani, G. Sepolture e costumi sepolcrali babilonesi e assiri 
secondo gli sca^d recenti. 

Syria. Tome xii. Premier Fasc., 1931. 

Schaeffer, F.-A. Les fouilles de Minet-el-Beida et de Ras Shamra 
(with plates). 

Virolleaud, Ch. Le dechiffrement des tablettes alphabetiques de 
Ras Shamra. 

Neuville, R. et Mallon, P. A. Les debuts de I’age des metaux dans 
les grottes du desert de Judee (with plates). 

Gjerstad, Einar. Summary of Swedish excavations in Cyprus. 
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Tijdschri/t von Indische Toad-, Land- en Vcdkenkunde. 

Deel Ixx, afleveriag 2 en 3, 1930. 

Esser, Dr. S. J. Renward Brandstetter. 

Drewes, Dr. G. W. J. Sjamsi Tabriz in de Javaanscbe 
Hagiographie. 

Bikker, Dr. A. Enkele Ethnograpliische Mededeelingen over de 
Mamasa-Toradja’s. 

Deel Ixx, aflevering 4, 1930. 

Kruyt, Dr. Alb. C. De to Wana op Oost-Celebes. 

KoninMijke Vereeniging “ Koloniaal Instituut ”, Amsterdam. 
Twintigste jaarverslag, 1930. 

Aanwinsten op Etbnografisch en anthropologisch gebied van de 
Afdeeling Volkenkunde. 
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Books given by Mr. S. W. Carruthers. 1, China Magazine, The, 
Midsummer VoL, 1868, 2nd ed. 2, China Magazine, The, 
Christmas VoL, 1868, Hongkong, 1868-9. 3, Records of the 
General Conference of the Protestant Missionaries of China. 
Shanghai, 1878. 4, Natural History, Chinese. Blockprints. 
5, T’ai-ping Rebellion, The, M. T. Yates. Pamphlet. 
Shanghai, 6, Taepings as they are, by ” One of Them ”. 
Pamphlet. London, 1864. 


Allahabad University Studies, vol. 6, pt. 1, 2 ; vol. 7, pt. 1, 2. 

10 X 6|. Allahabad, 1930, 1931. From the Registrar. 

Archaeological Series, Travancore, vol. 7, pt. 1, by A. 8. 
Ramanatha Ayyar. Hi X 8J. Trivandrum, 1930. 

From the Government of Travancore. 
Asad Jibrail Rustum, Materials for a Corpus of Arabic Documents 
relating to the History of Syria. 1831-5, vol. 1, 2. 12 X 7^. 
Beirut, 1930, 1931. Bought. 

Bharadwaja, Maharshi, Amsu Bodhini Shastra, chapter 1. 

10x7. Bangalore, 1931. From Ramniklal R. Mody. 

Bibliotheca Islamica Bd. 2. Herausg. von H. Ritter. Das 
Lehrbuch der sieben Koranlesungen von Danl. D. 
Morgenlandische Gesells. lOi X 7i. Istanbul, 1930. 

From Herr F. A. Brockhaus. 
Brandstetter, R., Wir Menschen der indonesischen Erde, 7. 
Das Sprechen im Spiegel der indonesischen Idiome u. 
Literaturen. 9J X 6J. Luzern, 1931. From the Author. 
Burlington Magazine, The, March, 1931. Pottery Notes on the 
Persian Exhibition, R. L. Hobson. 13| X 10|. London. 

From the Editor. 

Catalogue of the Kanjur Division of the Tibetan Tripitaka, 
pt. 1, 2. Library of the Otani Daigaku. 11| x 8|. Kyoto, 
1930, 1931. From the Library. 

1, Chronological List of Inscriptions. 2, Inscriptions (texts) 
of the Pudukkottai State according to dynasties. 13 x 8|^. 
Pudukkotai, 1929. Fro^n the Pudukkotai Darbar. 

Commissariat, M. S., Mandelslo's Travels in Western India, 
1638-9. 9 x 6. London,\93\. From Oxford University Press. 
Coomaraswamy, A. K., Yaksas, pt. 2. 10 X 6|. Washington, 

D.C., 193i. From Smithsonian Institution. 
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Coran, Le, Traduit par Ahmed Laimeche, B. Ben Daoud. 

lOi X 7. Paris. From M. Geuthner. 

Courbin, H., Grammaire elementaire du Sanskrit classique, 
2“e partie. 11 X 7|. Paris, 1931. 

Frm.i M. Adrien- Maisonneuve. 
Devonshire, Mrs. E. L., Der “ Baldachin mit dem Vogel ” in 
persischen Miniatnren. Zeits. fiir Bildende Kunst. 13 X 9J. 

From the Author. 

Dodwell, H., The Founder of Modern Egypt, a study of 
Muhammad ’Ali. 9x6. Cambridge, 1931. 

From Cambridge University Press. 
Duda, H. W., Fasl-i-ferhat, ein tiirkisches Schattenspiel. 
Pamphlet. x 5J. Istanbul, 1931. 

From Zaman Kitafhanesi. 
Elgood, P. G., 1, Egypt and the Army. 2, The Transit of Egypt. 

9x6. London, 1924, 1928. From the Author. 

Encyclopaedia of Sikh Literature by Kahan Singh of Nabha. 

4 vols. 12J X 9|. 1930. From the Author. 

Ethiopic Text of the Book of Ecclesiastes, ed. by S. A. B. Mercer. 

10 X 7. London, 1931. From Messrs. Luzac. 

Farmer, H. G., The Organ of the Ancients. 9J X 6J. London, 
1931. From Messrs. W. Reeves. 

Gallaud, Marie, La Vie du Bouddha. lOJ X 7. Paris, 1931. 

From Messrs. Maisonneuve Freres. 
Garstang, J., Joshua. Judges. 9x6. London, 1931. 

From Messrs. Constable. 
Greenup, A. W., A Kabbalistic Epistle, Jewish Quarterly Eeview, 
vol. 21.. 10x7. Philadelphia, 1931. From the Author. 
Haenisch, E., Lehrgang der chinesischen Schriftsprache, 2 
Hilfsmittel etc. 9j X 6. Leipzig, 1931. 

From Yerlag Asia Major. 
Hebrew Union College Annual, ed. by D. Philipson, J. Z. 
Lauterbach and others, vol. 7. 9J X 6J. Cincinnati, 1930. 

From the Board of Governors. 
Hopkins, L. C., The Development of Chinese Writing. The 
China Society, Pamphlet, n.d. From the Author. 

Ikbal Ali Shah, The Golden East. 9J X 6J. London, 1931. 

From Messrs. J. Long. 

India in 1929-30. 9 X 6J. Calcutta, 1931. 

From the Secretary of State. 
J udah Hallevi’s Kitab al Ehazari tr. by H. Hirschfeld. New 
revised ed. 9x6. London, 1931. From Mr. Cailingold. 
Karst, J., Atlantis u. der Liby-athiopische Kulturkreis. 10 X 7. 

Heidelberg, 1931. From Herr C. Winter. 

Kern Institute, Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for 
the year 1929. 13 X 10. Leyden, 1931. Exchange. 
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Langdon, S., Human Personality in Babylonian Religion. 
Journal, Society for Promotion of the Study of Religions, 
vol. 1, 1931. 10 X 6J. From the Author. 

Leipziger Semitistische Studien. Neue Folge Bd. 1. Die 
Haupttypen der sumerischen Beschworung von A. 
Falkenstein. X 6J. Leipzig, 1931. Exchange. 

Leo Afric, Coquet, L., Les Heritiers de la “ Toison d’Or ”. 

8x5. Paris, 1931. From Messrs. Maisonneuve Freres. 
Mahler, E., Vergleichungs-Tabellen der persischen u. christlichen 
Zeitrechnung. Pamphlet. 13 X 10. Leipzig, 1931. Bought. 
Mansion, J., Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue sanscrite. 
Preface de L. de la Vallee Poussin. 9J x 6J. Paris, 1931. 

From M. Geuthner. 

Marcus, J. R., The Americanization of Isaac Mayer Wise. 
Pamphlet. 8 X 5|. Cincinnati, 1931. 

From Hebrew Union College. 
Memoires, Societe Finno-Ougrienne 59. Volksdichtung der 
Tscheremissen von y. Wichmann. 10| X 7. Helsinki, 1931. 

Exchange. 

Moberg, A., An-nasi’ 3 (Koran 9, 37) in der islamischen Tradition. 
Lunds Univ. Arsskrift, N.F., Avd. Bd. 27. 10| X 7. 

Lund, 1931. From Messrs. Gleerup. 

Mubarak, Zaki, La Prose arabe au iv® siecle de I'Hegire. lOJ X 7. 

Paris, 1931. From Messrs. Maisonneuve Frhes. 

Mysore, Oriental Library Publications, Sanskrit Series No. 13.4 
The Apastamba-sulbasutra ed, by D. Srinivasachar and 
V. S. Narasimhachar. 8| X 5J. Mysore, 1931. 

From Government Oriental Library. 
Nyberg, H. S., Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi, 1, 2. 10| X 7. Uppsala, 

1928, 1931. From Herrn Harrassowitz. 

Pelliot, P., Le premier voyage de “ FAmphitrite ” en Chine. 
Journal des Savants 1928-9. llj X 9|. Paris, 1930. 

From the Author. 

Piper, H., Der gesetzmassige Lebenslauf der Yolker Indiens. 

10 X 6^. Leipzig, 1931. From Herr T. Weicher. 

Plas, C. 0. van der, Les relations entre les Pays-Bas et le Hidjaz. 

8 X 6|. La Haye, 1931. From Messrs. Nijhoff. 

Ronhaar, J. H., Woman in Primitive Motherright Societies. 

9x6. Groningen, London, 1931. From Messrs. Wolters. 
Sakae Miki, The Exploits of Okya Senaphimocq (Yamada 
Nagamasa) in Siam in the seventeenth century. Pamphlet. 
9^ X 6J. Tokyo, 1931. From the Author. 

Seddon, C. N., An Elementary Marathi Grammar. X 5. 

London, 1931. From Oxford University Press. 

Sei Shonagon, The Pillow Book of, transl. by A. Waley. 8 X 5|. 
London, 1928. Bought. 
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Stevens, E. S., Folk-tales of ‘Iraq, transl. Introduction by Sir 
A. Wilson. 9x6. London, 1931. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Suvarnaprabhasa-sutra. Prepared for publication by Bunyiu 
Naniio and revised by Hokei Idzumi. 9| X 64. Kyoto, 
1931. Bought. 

Testi e Documenti, 2, 4. Papesso, V, Inni delEig-Veda. 8 X SJ. 

Bologna, 1931. From Messrs. N. Zanichelli. 

Transliteration from Arabic and Hebrew into English, Arabic 
into Hebrew, with Transliterated Lists. 84 X 5|. 
Jerusalem, 1931. From the Government of Palestine. 

LJpanishads, The Thirteen Principal Upanishads. Transl. by 
R. E. Hume. 2nd edition. 9x6. London, 1931. 

From Oxford University Press. 
HESS. Memoires du Comite des Orientalistes, 4. II 4 X 8. 

Leningrad, 1930. Exchange. 

Vicitrakarnikavadanoddhrta, Nevarl text. Edit, and transl. by 

H. Jorgensen. Oriental Transl. Fund, N.S. 31. 9x6. 

London, 1931. 

Watelin, L. C., and Langdon, S., Excavations at Kish, vol. 3. 

1925-7. 114 X 9. Paris, 1930. From M. Geuthner. 
Wesendonk, 0. 0. von ; — 

I. Die Religidnsgeschichtliche Bedeutung des Yasna-hapta 

Dhati. Untersuchungen zur allgemeinen Religions- 
geschichte, 3. Bonn, 1931. 

2. Une religion eteinte : le Manicheisme. La Revue 

Mensuelle, 33 annee. Geneve, 1931. 

3. Dber die Totenklage bei den alten Persern, Zeits. fiir 

Missionskunde, 46. Jahrgang. Berlin, 1931. 94 X 64 , 
84 X 5. From the Author. 

Wilson, A. T., Mesopotamia, 1917—20. A Clash of Loyalties. 

10 X 7. London, 1931. From Oxford University Press. 
Wisdom of the East. The Harvest of Leisure tr. from the Tsure- 
zure gusa by Ryukichi Kurata. The Song of the Lord. 
Bhagavadgita. Tr. by E. J. Thomas. 7x5. London, 
1931. From Mr. Murray. 

Woodbrooke Studies, ed. and transl. by A. Mingana. Vol. iii. 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, vols. 13 and 14. 
104 X 64 . Cambridge, 1931. From Messrs. Heffer. 

Worte Mahaviras. Kritische TJbersetzungen aus dem Kanon der 
Jaina, von W . Schubring. Quellen der Eeligionsgeschichte, 
Bd. I-* 74 . Gottingen, 1927. 

From Messrs. Vandenhoeck <£ Ruprecht. 
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